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PREFACE. 


As suggested by numerous subscribers wo have decided to go 

back to the original title of ** The Indian Annual Register instead 
of * The Indian Quarterly Register and this change is being given 
effect to from this year's issue, i. e., 1930. As usual, the Register 
will henceforward be issued in two six^mon^hly volumes, each volume 
chronicling the events of the period by which it will be represented 
on the cover. The 1930 Register Vol. 1. chronicles the events of 
the period January—June 1930.' C 

Owing to the great space taken up by the momentous events 
of the Civil Disobedience campaign launched by Mahatma Gandhi, 
room could not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial Councils in 
this volume. It is proposed, however, to incorporate the proceedings 
of those Councils for the whole year in the next issue. 

This volume is divided into 5 parts as follows :— 

1. INDIA IN HOME POLITY. 

A. A chronicle of day to day events with a summary of 

chief events, pp, 17—54. 

B. The introduction gives a general survey of the 

political situation of the period with a philosophic 
retrospection of the origin of the Nationalist 
Movement in India, pp. 55—84. 

Details of the great happenings of the period, pp 85—192* 

a. DIGEST OP PROCEEDINGS of the— 

A. Legislative Assembly, pp. 193—317. 

B. Council of State, pp. 318—332. 

8. PROCEEDINGS OF THE PUBLIC BODIES- 

Such as the All India Congress Committee, 
Provincial Conferences, both Political & Commu' 
nal, Associations and Chambers of Commerce^ 
pp. 333—480* 
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4. INDIA IN PARLIAMENT & ABROAD- 

Indian Debate in the House of Lords and 
House of Commons, India in the International 
Labour Conforenoe, Indians in Kenya and South 
Africa, etc., pp. 433—470. 

5. BRITISH INDIA & INDIAN STATES-- 

Proceedings of the Chamber of Princes and 
the States ’ Peoples * Conferences, the Patiala 
Indictment and the ofiScial enquiry into allega¬ 
tions, pp. 471—620. 

We beg to express our grateful acknowledgment to Prof. Pramathanath 
Mukhopadhya, the late Editor, the ** Servant Calcutta for his very 
kindly writing down the introductory portion of this volume. He has also 
consented to continue in the next volume. 


Calcutta, 
January, 1931. 


The Indian Annual Register Office 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.-June 1930. 




Chronicle of Events 

January 1930. 

Chief events :—British Press stiffening in its attitude owing to 
Congress Independence resolution—Withdrawal of Congress Party from 
the Councils—The Assembly deadlock—Viceroy^s threatening attitude in 
his Assembly speech—Suppressions of processions and public meetings 
under section 144—Impressive celebration of Independence Day. 

l»t Indian National Congress :—Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, the President closed the 
1929 session of the Congress at Lahore by declaring Independence as the creed of 
the Congress. He said :—“ India’s cry for independence has already resounded 
in all parts of the world and has enabled overseas Indians to raise their heads 
high. The history of the world taught that it was not the flock of sheep that 
won freedom but bands of disciplined and determined men.” He also moved 
that the free India would repudiate all national debts incurred by the present 
imperialistic Government if they are found unjust on enquiry. 

Split in the Congress Camp :— After the conclusion of the Congress the first 
mating of the All-India Congress Committee for the year 1930 was held for the 
principal purpose of appointing the Working Committee for the new year. There 
was split over the procedure adopted by the President in electing members and this 
gave rise to the formation of a new party in the Congress camp called the/‘The 
Congress Democratic Party.” The members of this party who walked out, in the 
course of a statement explaining their conduct, said that the step taken by Mahatma 
Gandhi in moving the list of ten members “ en bloc ” and the President’s action 
in shutting out amendments to the names proposed were against Article 24^ of 
the Constitution of the Congress—Pandit Jawaharlal contradicted the allegations 
and pointed out the wisdom of not electing members from the group which had 
voted against Mahatma’s Independence Resolution as that woula create a deadlock 
in the Executive of the Congress. 

2 nd. Joiirnalists' Conference held at Lahore under the presidentship of Mr. Abdulla 
Brelvi—Important resolutions concerning the future of journalism and the welfare 
of journalists were passed. 

The new Working Committee of the Congress held its first sitting and passed 
a. resolution fixing Sunday, the 26th of January, 1930, for a countrywide demons¬ 
tration supporting the Congress creed,—the creed of “ Puma Bwarajya” or Com¬ 
plete Independence. Meetings will be held all over the country on that date and 
Congress members present wul take upon themselves the glorious task of preach¬ 
ing the Congress programme to the masses. 

Abstention from Councils The President of the Congress issued an appeal 
requesting members of the Assembly, the Provincial Councils and Government 
Committees to resign forthwith from these bodies. He also trusted that members, 
who went in on other than Congress tickets, but approved of its decision and 
the programme laid down by it, will do likewise. 

Nationalist Moslem Party's Appeals :—Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Dr. 
Ansari, being authorised by the Nationalist Moslem Party, issued an appeal in 
the course of which they said : “We have no doubt in our own mind that 
Mussalmans owe it to their Motherland to respond to the historic call of the Con¬ 
gress and join it with cheerful determination to see the National struggle 
mrough.” 

A Conference of Nationalist Muslims held under the presidentship of Mr. 
Afzal Haq at Lahore called upon Mussalmans generally and the section of them 
who made their co-operation with the Congress conditional upon the independence 
creed being accepted, to join the Congress in large numbers and take part in the 
struggle for national freedom. 

3rd. Pandit Motli«l*i Bugla Call In obedience to the Lahore Congress resolution 
regarding boycott of legislatures Pandit MoUlal Nehru, the Leader of the Congress 
Party in the Assembly, addressed letters to individuakmerabers to resign their seats 
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immediately. He pointed out that the CoriKresfl members were bound by the very 
pledge which they had signed at the time of seeking election to vacate their seats 
in the legislatures when called upon to do so. 

The Shipping Conference attended by representatives of the principal com¬ 
panies engtiged in the coastal ti*ade in India, was opened at New Delhi by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, The Conference was held within closed doors, and the 
Press was not allowed admission. 

Bengal Landholders Demands :—A Conference of the Landholders of Bengal 
and Assam was held in Calcutta, Maharaja Bris Chandra Nandy of Cossimbazar 
presiding. Resolutions were adopted cond<Mnning the Delhi bomb outrage, wel¬ 
coming the Viceroy’s Announcement of a Round Table Conference and urging that 
the landholding interest should be adccpiatcly and separately represented in the 
Conference in the framing of the future constitution of India. 

4th. Earl RusselVs Fulminatiotis -. --Earl Russell, Under-Secretary for India, 
speaking at a Labour Party meeting at Cambridge referred to the situation in 
India and stated that none knew better than Indians themselves how very 
foolish it was to talk of complete independence. He said that Dominion Status 
was not possible at the moment and would not bo for a long time. Great Brit-aiu 
had been guiding India along the road towards democracy and to let her go 
suddenly would be calamity for India. The Labour Party would not allow 
themselves to be turned aside from their objective by foolish resolutions or other 
forms of propaganda. They were ])erfectly honcBt in saying that their objective 
was the self-Government of India, For that, they were working but they were 
hindered by these foolish resolutions.—This speech was subsefpiently contradicted 
by the Noble Earl, but it did not convince the Indian politicians. 

Death of Mr, Ma>Jiarul Hat} : —Mr. llaq was a prominent Congress leader 
during the Non-Co-operation days. He abandoned bis practice as Barrister in the 
Non-Co-operatioii days and had been leading a retired life. 

5th. MunshiqanJ Satyagraha :—Batyagraha at the temjile of Kali at Munsh^anj 
commenced since 30th August 1929. The Batyagrabis were up till now daily 
sitting at the temple gate with oflerings for the deity and the gate was kept 
closea during the whole day and nobody was allowed to enter the compound. 

6th. National Flag Hoisting: —Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the Conii^eBs 
issued the following appeal :—The Congress Working Committee has fixed 
Sunday 26th- January for a country-wide celebration for the adoption of complete 
independence or “ Puma Bwarajya'^ ns its immediate objective by the Congress. 
It should be remembered that 26tli January is the last Sunday of the month, 
that is to say, the day on which the National Flag is hoisted at 8 in the morning, 

J would suggest that the Flag should be unfurled as usual at this time. Later in me 
day there snould be processions and a public meeting should be held at five in 
the evening under the National Flag. 

7ih. Indian Independence in U. S. A. Senate Senator Blaine of Wisconsin moved a 
resolution on this day for recognition by the United States of Indian In- 
d^ndence. Senator Blaine's resolution, in the final form, runs as follows :— 

‘‘ Whereas the i>eople of India are spontaneously moving towards the adoption of 
Belf-Governraent under the constitutional form with popular approval and seek¬ 
ing National Independence, therefore be it resolved that the Senate of the United 
Btat^, mindful of the struggle for independence that gave birth to our Republic, 
participates with the people with deep interest that they feel for the success of 
the people of India in their struggle for liberty and independence, and be it further 
resolved that the Senate of the United States pledges its constitutional support 
to the President of the United States whenever he may deem it proper to recog¬ 
nize the sovereignty and independence of India and recommends an early recog¬ 
nition.^’ 

Sth. BandapUla Satyagraha A campaign against the establishment of Union 
Boards in Bandavilla Union in the district of Jessore had been going on for 
about six months. The campaign was first initiated by the Bandavilla Congress 
Committee and the Secretary of that Committee, Si. Bijay Chandra Bay took the 
lead in the matter. The reason why the people opposed the formation of the 
Union Boards was the enhanced taxation which followed the establishment of 
Boards. The j^ple refused to pay the taxes and a no-tax campaign was in full 
swing. The Government initiated a policy of severe repression and many villa- 
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including some of the important workers were being prosecuted. The mov¬ 
able property of all those who resorted to non-payment was being attached and 
sometimes stealthily auctioned. Valuable cattle worth forty, fifty and sixty rupees 
were being sold for paltry sums of money. 

Pandit MaiilaVs Appeal for Unify :—Those who would have a parallel Gov¬ 
ernment institution at once wish to begin at the wrong end. This is not the time 
for hair-splitting argument. One need of the hour is perfect discipline. I appeal 
to all Congressmen to rally under the standard of Mahatma Gandhi and like true 
soldiers implicitly obey the commands of their ge neral ’’—thus appealed Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in the course of a long statement. 

9tli. Mahatma Preparinfi Mass Civil Disolediencc :—Mahatma Gandhi, in the course 
of an article 111 the “ Young India ” wrote :—“ Granted a perfectly non-violent 
atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would undertake to lead the 
Mass Civil Disobedience struggle to a successful issue in the space of a few 
months.” The Mahatma then clearly interpreted the Congress point of view' of 
Dominion Rtatus which meant “Complete Independence plus voluntary partner¬ 
ship with Britain as it might be with any other nation tor mutual good.” 

Hth. Presiding over the Conference of the graduates of the National University, 
Mahatma Gandhi dec*Iarcd that National Universities should be the factories for 
the execution of the Congress programme. He said that students of national 
Universities should be prepared to give up their literary studies, if necessary, 
till the attainment of Independence like the students of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge during the War, Htudents and professors of national universities 
were expected to have living faith in Truth and Non-violence. They should not 
merely believe in thorn as a policy. They should be ready to lay down their lives 
in defence of their country and honour, and should belie the predictions of 
those who said that not a virgin would be left unsullied and not a shop would be 
left unlooted as soon as the Englishmen left India. 

The Meerut Conspiracy Case The Magistrate framed the following charge 
against 31 of the accused discharging Choudhuri Dharamvir Singh That you 
m and between 1925-29 within ana without British India, agreed and conspired 
together with one another, and with Amir Haider Khan, absconding accused, and 
persons and bodies mentioned in the list attachexi and other persons known and 
unknown and not before the Court, to deprive the King of the Sovereignty of 
British India and thereby committed an oflTence punishable under section 121-A, 
Indian Penal Code, and within cognizance of the Court 01 Sessions 1 hereby 
direct that you should be tried before the Court under the said charge.”—It may 
be recalled that 32 accused, namely, 24 Hindus, 4 Mussalmaus. 3 Europeans and 
one Parsec, who were alleged to bo communists, were being tried on a charge of 
conspiracy for waging war against the King. 

An All-Parties Conference 0 / the Sikhs was held at Lahore when the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were passed :—(a) This Conference records with sense of apprecia¬ 
tion all the efforts made by Mahatma Gandhi and other leaders during Congress 
Week at Lahore to meet the Sikh viewpoint and looks with approval the total 
withdraw^al of the Nehru Report, (b) The Conference, however, believing the 
Congress resolution regarding the Sikhs is still not satisfactorj% further resolves 
that although the Sikhs have never stood in the way of the aoolition of commu- 
nahsm in the constitution of the country, in the event of communal solution 
being found necessary in the future constitution no solution would be acceptable 
to the Sikhs that does not give them 30 per cent representation in the legislative 
and administrative bodies of the Punjab and adequate representation in the central 
and other provincial legislatures, fc) The Conference further resolves that iu vjew 
of the recent development coupled with the assurance of Mahatma Gandhi about 
tlae inclusion of the Sikh colour in the National Flag, that the Sikh people be¬ 
lieve that the assurance will shortly be fulfilled.” 

13lh. Assembly Bomb Case Their Lordships Justice Fforde and Addison pro¬ 
nounced orders in the appeal preferred by Bbagat Singh and B. K, Dutt against 
their conviction and sentence to transportation for life in what is popularly 
known as the Assembly Bomb Case, dismissing the same. Delivering the judg¬ 
ment, Mr. Justice Fforde said : It is no excuse to say that Bhagat Bingh and 
Dutt were sincerely and passionately actuated by a desire to alter the present 
order of things, we hold that the explosions o{ the bombs in the Assembly, how- 
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ever carefully the missiles might have been thrown, were imminently dangerous 
acts, such as the appellants must be deemed to know, would, in all probability, 
cause death or at least, such bodily injury as was likely to cause death/' 

THb Call of Youth The following resolutions were passed unanimously at a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-Bengal Youth Association :— 
(a) The All-Bengal Youth Association whole-heartedly supports the Independence 
Resolution passed in the Lahore Congress and congratulates the leaders on taking 
a bold lead towards the ever-cherished ideal of the Youth of the Country, (b) The 
All-Bengal Youth Association further calls upon all the District and other Youth 
Associations and all youngmeii and women of Bengal to be up in earnest to 
translate the Independence llesolution of the Congress into action and they are 
furthermore called upon to celebrate the Independence Day on the 26th January, 
1930 in conjoint efforts with the various Congress Committees by hoisting Nation¬ 
al Flags, organising processions, holding mwtings and illuminating every house of 
Bengal in the evening as embodying a National Illumination Day. 

Burma Governor's Stern Warning :—Dealing with the political situation in 
India and Burma and the question of separation at the dinner of the Trades Asso¬ 
ciation, H. E. Sir Charles Innes observed, that the Government would not tolerate 
any attempt to give effect to the Congress resolutions for independence and civil 
disobedience. Outlining the views of the Government on the question of separa¬ 
tion, Sir Charles remarked that the more India approximated to Self-Government 
the le“8 justification there would be of Burma being included in India merely for 
reasons of administrative convenience and it could not properly be included in a 
self-governing India except with its own express consent. 

16lfa. Ramgalli Bo)nb Explosion :—K. P. Bhattacharjee and P. Koy, two young 
Bengalees who were arrested in connection with the bomb explosion in the 
Bharmasala in the Ramgalli on the 24th of November, 1929 were sentenced to 
seven years’ rigorous imprisonment. The Magistrate held in the course of the 
judgment that there was enough evidence to show that the bombs were meant 
for the Special Magistrate’s court and the officers connected with the conduct of 
Lahore Conspiracy Case. 

ITlli, Lord Birkenhead's Fulmlnaiion :—In an article full of virility and virulence 
of abuse, in the Daily Telegraph,” Lord Birkenhead called the Indian verna¬ 
cular press the most illiterate in the world, and described Mr. Wedgwood Benu 
as the world’s best-known political feather-weight and characterised Earl Russell’s 
statement as the first honest utterance in the present crisis which had not been 
repudiated or challenged by Mr. Beiin, 

The Congress call -The Working Committee of the Indian National Con¬ 
gress issued a comprehensive resolution for adoption at meetings to be held all 
over India on Sunday, the 26th. January, the Puma Swarajya Day. It was the 
mandate of the head of the Congress executive that the resolution must be read 
at the meetings in the language of the people concerned. 

Ill-treatment of Lahot'e Prisoners :—Fifteen accused in the Lahore conspiracy 
case, with the exception of Bhagat tSingh, Batukeshwar Dutt and Kuudalaf, filed 
a petition in the Special Magistr<ite’8 Court praying that they may be releas^ on 
bail for the following reasons:—(1) the petitioners arc deprived of proper oppor¬ 
tunities of defence as attorneys are not allowed to see them in the co»irt or jail; 
(2) their complaints in respect of bad treatment are not attended to by the 
Magistrate; (3) they are punished by the jail authorities for matters occurring in 
court: one accusea was punished by the superintendent of the jail for contempt 
of court 

Women's Education :—The first meeting of the All India Women’s Education 
fund Association held at Bombay under the presidency of Lady Irwin resolved 
to take immediate steps to carry out the proposal for the establishment of a 
centrid college for training kindergarten secondary teachers and requested the 
Association to allot money for the purpose. The meeting was attended by Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Ambalal Barabhai, Ranee Inderkaran and others. 

Ihe Liberals at Bombay put their heads to devise suitable prop^anda to 
popalarise the Madras resolutions and to pool together opinion in fivonr of 
Dominion Status. They announced the organisation of an All Parties Convention 
to solve the Hmdu*Musliin problem* 
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^^psolution :—’nie Hindu Mahasabha Working Com- 
Na^^drrN«th‘ P^J^k ^f*®"*^®** by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Raja 

„.?S^®^“'®ba"n Dr. B. 8. Moonjee and Mr, N. 0. 

?C P*®*®® ‘be following resolutions;—'• The Hindu Mahasabha 

^nnd T«W« Of ‘be intention of the British Government to bold a 

*^® ’•epreeentatives of British India and of the Indian 
the^nnf^ India. The Sabha is of opinion that 

dLS^rT,^ L“°‘ ''i* anything less than immediate grant of 

Gnwrnm™t®it^lk the feabha hopes to be able to offer its co-operation to the 
w”. proposcd Gonferencc to settle the principles of a Dominion 
KahhlTn^u fh f!l 'JV'’ ®““®ble to the needs of India. At the same time the 
creAti' « S^.t! Government will take such measures as are necessary to 

crea^ a satisfactory atmosphere for the success of the Conferenca” 

Mnuhn/ O/iposttwn to Independence :-The U. P. Moslem League and 
the Oouncil losued the following Statement“We aic in 
Tndifln resolution of independence passed by the 

d™o>« We are strongly of opinion that theresolution is 

to effechiato no part ill any action by the Congress 

^ce wh .h mi ,1 b®''® objections to taking part in any confer- 

nonHP tn cf the communal problem iti res- 

National Liberal Federation meeting at Mad- 
rtpnVimAn^a «nri k choscn for the Conference represent our views and 

nplhi nn laf” T passed at the All-Parties Muslim Conference in 

parLpate iii iucr^coScnceJ’^ *" 

«iifj o/" Reemnation :—A Conference of the members of the Assembly 

Mnhan f fetate of all parties met in New Delhi under Pandit Madan 

Mohan Malaviya and adopted the following resolutions:—(a) This joint meeting 
Le^slftiinv^ii'ria^h^? Nationalist, Congress and other parties in the Central 

boycott of legislatures, particularly at this juncture, is 
innials^ !?! ‘® ‘b® national interests. Consequently, it 

w'h« hLiVf i “ “ members of the Central as well as the Provincial legislatures 
WisIafnrL ® Coiigress ticket not to resign their seats in the 

no/ Ik ®P®®*®‘ 5PP®®1 ‘® ‘be members elected on that ticket 

! Jbe ensuing session in view of the fact 

to Ik! ‘‘me for bye-elections being held to fill their seats and 

momhoro *** electors, (b) In case however of those Congress 

ro/^/'b"'b It proper to resign forthwith, this meeting appeals to Uiem 
Duhlic Sv ‘"Jim*' ®‘>^0 “Kjy ePPCttlB to their constituents and the 

Jppositbn “/^ossib^a" ““<1 ‘® a*!®"' ‘bem to be re-elected without 

‘~^be following resolutions regarding the celebration of 
the "*f ‘b® Working Committee of 

all over tho Independence Day be celebrated 

adonted fnr thn studcnts of Bengal and that the following programme be 

tn tiPiiat a xr P^*^I?Jf® celebration :—(1 ) All students’ organisations be asked 

rt‘beir respective office buildings at the time appoint^ 
name of thi^ A R s'^a** 9®“K'-®®®J ^ > That Independence Day flags With the 

Md the stiirli,'ta®i^'A^"‘! * ®®I‘»ble motto inscribed on them be distributed freely 
the badaes • r*Jn ^ attend their classy on the following day by wearing 

cSsee W^f ^rolTk .pro^emu of the students starting from the A. B. S. A 
Snrif?be Nat£naTcSnjS jobi the ‘Independence Day’ 

,*? ‘be Government’s flouting the authority 
J • President Patel took a bold stand in clearing the galleries of nolice 

“ the business of the day.^ & Ma"?he poS 

connection with the reported intention of 
MoMii^ *®‘‘'e™ent through an All-PartiS’ Conference, Dr. 

°*-*b® ^asabha said m the course of a statement :- 
iti nrMt^nH^n™,?.J? P'® to where even the National Congress, with all 
p estige and popular support, has failed to succeed—I mean a solution of the 
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politics! and communal difference on the principle of pacts and concessions. I 
appeal to the Liberals in the name of peace and harmony, to desist irom tneir 
perilous path.” 

21 At. President Patel's Apolof/ia : —President Patel made a lengthy statement dis¬ 
cussing: the situation which had arisen as a result of the Congress resolution on 
Council boycott and declared that he ceased to be a party man with his acceptance 
of the Speakership and owed it to the House to continue to regard himself as a 
non-party man. 

22nd. C. P, Council : Mr. Pradhan's resolution recommending to the Government 
to grant amnesty to all persons convicted of political or communal offences in the 
province c^rrie(l against Government opposition. 

23rd. Bengal Congress Leaders' Case :—Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, Mr. Kiran Shankar 
Roy, Dr. J. M.' Das Gupta and nine othtw prominent Congressmen, who were 
charged with sedition and conspiracy, were sentenced to one yearns rigorous 
imprisonment. It may bo remembered that the leaders led a procession with placards 
bearing matters like “Long Live Revolution,” ^T)own with Imperialism” etc. on 
the Political Sufferers' Day in August 1929. Bail was refused to them as they 
refused to give an undertaking not to participate either directly or indirectly 
in any meeting. . , , , r.. v. 

Satyagraha in Malta State :—The peasants of this place launched Satyagraha 
protesting against the harassment on account of the system of forced lalwur 
which was rampant there and against the free supply of milk, cowdung cakes, 
fodder etc., to the State and the imposition of certain taxes which the farmers 
considered to be excessive and illegal. Severe repressive measures were being 
taken by the State, several conflicts occurring between the farmers and the State 
Police. The property of the farmers were being attached and several arrests 
made. Mahatma Gandhi having given his approval to Satyagraha campaign, the 
Kathiawar Satyagraha Dal took np the cause of the farmers and batches ^ of 
volunteers were despatched to the village. The Durbar, seeing that the campaign 
was gaining ground and that the farmers were firm, started negotiations with the 
leaders with the result that a settlement was effected. 

25t]i. Viceroy’* AMcmbly Speech'—Referring to the Congress resolution on Indepen¬ 
dence and Civil Disobedience, Lord Irwin said Tt remains my firm desire as 
it is of His Majesty’s Government, following the recently professed wish of the 
British House of Commons, to do everything that is possible for conciliation in 
order that Great Britain and India may collaborate together in finding a solution 

of the present difficulties.But it is no less incumbent upon me to make it 

plain that 1 shall discharge to the full, the responsibility resting upon myself 
and upon my Government for the effective maintenance of the authority 
of law.” 

Nationalist Manifesto on the Viceroy's speech :—The Nationalist Party of the 
Assembly issued I he following statement:—“After the speech of the Viceroy we 
feel that the general effect of Viceroy’s statement will be to create an impression 
that Dominion Status is a distant goal for India and has to be reached by a long 
journey. It is unfortunate that in this connection the Viceroy stresses the 
distinction between journey and its end. We think that the supreme need of the 
hour was a statement creating a better atmosphere for the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, strengthening hope for the achievement of Dominion Status at ^e 
earliest moment. We hold the view that in the early establishment of ^ Dominion 
Status lies the solution of the present difficulties. A policy of repression at this 
juncture will be very annoying. It will aggravate what it is intended to cure.” 

Kakori Sharajantra Case Sj Manindra Narain Roy, sub-editor of the 
^^Search Light” and Sj. Nirmal Chandra Guha Barman, proprietor of the Devenham 
Press, were sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each under section 
124 A. L P. C. at Calcutta. The conviction was in connection with the publication 
of It book headed “Kakori Sarajantra” which was published from the Devenham 
Press* 

Moslem Non-participation on Independence Da/y ^Maulanas Mahom^ Ah, 
Shaukat AH, Shafi Daoodi and Nawan Ismail Khan in a statement urged Muasal- 
mans not to participate in the Independence demonstration of the Congress as, 
they said, the Congress leaders did not make any effort to arrive at any settle- 
ment on the Hindu^Muslim question. 
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26tli. The Independence Day Celebration : —Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru, Oongreas 
President, issued the following statement to the press‘Reports from all 
over the country show how magnificently the Independence Day has been 
celebrated by all classes. And I must respectfully congratulate the nation on the 
success of the solemn and orderly demonstrations. Towns and villages vied with 
each other in showing their enthusiastic adherence to independence. In the great 
cities led by Calcutta and Bombay scores of thousands met and took the great 
resolve and in the country-side thousands of villages assembled at numerous 
village-meetings. In Lahore the Congress spoke on behalf of the nation and 

E roclairaed independence as our immediate objective. On the Independence 
►ay it was the nation itself that spoke India herself with a million 

voices taking the pledge of Independence and the resolve to sever the 

British connection which had ruined her in so many ways. The pledge has 
been taken, the flag of freedom has been hoisted. Let no one who has taken 
that pledge forget it or weaken in his resolve and let no one do anything which 
may bring dishonour to the National Flag. In the midst of these national 
rejoicings I have read with pain and surprise of the slight disturbance that 
marred the great Bombay demonstration. 1 do not know all the facts and tbere- 

.fore I htjsitate to draw any conclusion or to say much. But I cannot permit any 

attempt to dishonour the National Flag by whosoever committed to pass unnoticed. 
There is and should be no rivalry between our National Tri-colour Flag and the 
Workers* Red Flag. I honour and respect the blood and suffering of the 
workers. And our Tri-colour P'^Iag, if it stands for anything, stands for the 
freedom of the masses of India from exploitation. To-day it is the symbol of 
Independence, the outer emblem of the yearning in our hearts the sight of which 
floating bravely and proudly against the blue Jinlian sky fills us with gladness 
and gives ns strength and hope to go forward and win. We shall tolerate no 
dishonour to that Flag from any country or from any individual whether he is 
an Indian or a foreigner. We shall protect it and defend it with full determin¬ 
ation with the last ounce of strength and energy in us. And those that may 
attack it and seek to dishonour it shall be none of us and with tliem we shall 
have nothing in common**. 

T/i 0 Dacca Riot :—A communal not occurred at Dacca on the Independence 
day when a National f'lag procefiioii organised by the local Congress leaders 
came near the Narindia mosque shouting ‘Bande Mataram* at which some 
Mahomedans came out from the mosque and took the processionists to task for 
disturbing them when saying their prayer. Soon Hindus and Mahom^ans came 
to blows and some men belonging to both parties sustained injuries. The rioters, 
it was alleged, entered the mosque, tore the Koran and set fire to some articles! 
A printing press belonging to a Mahomedan gentleman of the locality was also 
attacked. tSome Mahomedans of the locality attacked a Hindu house, but disper¬ 
sed at the sight of armed police. Almost simultaneously with the disturbances 
in Narindia stray cases of assault took place in diflereut parts of the city. Cases 
of murderous assaults and loot continue till the next six days after which the 
situation was brought under control by the efforts of a Peace Committee composetl 
of local influential Hindus and Mussalmans. 

27Ui. Madras Council :—Resolution moved and adopted welcoming the Viceroy’s 
announcement and rejecting Mr. Saldanha’s inocuous amendment in which he 
supported the Delhi Leaders’ Manifesto. 

28tli« Legislative Assembly The House passed Mr. Jayakar’s resolution urging 
Government “to revive the competitive examination for recruitment to the I. M. fC 
which had been held in abeyance for 14 years, and hold it annually simultane¬ 
ously in India and England and make it obligatory for the entrants to the exa¬ 
mination in India to hold a medical qualification registerable in India.’*--It may 
be mentioned in this connection that two Indians were at this time appointed as 
heads of the Calcutta Medical College and Campbell Medical School for the 
first time. 

Lahore Conspiracy case :—Accused Bhagat Singh handed a long letter to 
the Magistrate, requesting him to convey it to the Horae Member, Government of 
India. He read only the concluding portion of that letter and said that if the 
Government did not give them a satisfactory reply and redeem the promises made 
by them within seven days of the receipt ,of their letter, they would resort to 
hiuiger*«\tike again. 
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28th. New Party in Assam -At a meeting of the moderate leaders of the Assam 
Valley, at which Rai Rabadur K. L. Barua was present, the Assam Nationalist 
Party was formed with the object of attaining full responsible Government 
in the province and elevating the status of India to that of a self-governing 
Dominion within the Empire in the immediate future. The party will not co¬ 
operate or work with other parties or groups to bring about severance of British 
connection and isolate India from the rest of the Empire. They were in favour 
of participation in the proposed Round-Table Conference. 

29th. Jifie Council of the Western India Liberal Assoeiation at Bombay asserted that 
Liberals were convinced that the only way to produce contentment and tranquillity 
in the country was to establish Dominion Status as early as possible. Repression 
would not meet the situation but only aggravate it. 

Amnesty to Political Prisoners : —The Government policy on the question of 
amnesty to political prisoners was explained by Sir James Crerar in the Assembly. 
He saia the Government found it difficult to appreciate how it could be expected 
that the Government should consider any action in the conditions that unfortunately 
at present prevailed, namely, the existence of an active movement for the attain¬ 
ment of indepondence, threats of civil disobedience on a large scale and numerous 
incitements addnissed for the most part to young men and intended to convey 
to their minds ideas of violent action and revolution. 

30lh. Mahalma’f 11 Pointf “His Excellency the Viceroy deserves the thanks of 
every Congressman for having cleared the atmosphere and let us know exactly 
where we stand,” wrote INI. Gandhi in “Young India,” commenting on the 
Viceroy’s address to the Assembly. Proceeding, the Mahatma made to Lord Irwin 
the following offer that he had made to Ixird Reading :—*Y1) Total prohibition ; (2) 
Reduction of the Ratio to Is. 4d. ,* (3) Reduction of land revenue by at least 50 per 
cent and making it subject to legislative control ; (4) Abolition of the salt tax ; 
(5i Reduction or the Military expenditure by at least 50 per cent ; (6) Reduction 
of the salaries of the highest grade service to one half or less so as to suit the 
reduced revenue ; (7) Protective tariff* for foreign cloth ; (8) Passage of the Coastal 
Traffic Reservation Bill ; (9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those con¬ 
demned for murder, withdrawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of 
Section 124-A, Regulation HI of 1818 and the like and permission to all Indian 
exil^ to return ; (10) Abolition of the C. I. D. or its popular control ; (11) Issue 
of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. This is, by 
no means an exhaustive list of the pressing needs. But let the Viceroy satisfy these 
very simple, but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of Civil Disobe¬ 
dience and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference where there is 
A perfect freedom of expression and demand” 


February 1930 

Chief events :—Labour unrest in Bombay—Liberal cry for Dominion 
Status and Liberal warning to Government on the dire consequences 
of repression—AlUndia preparation for Civil Disobedience—Mahatma 
Authorised Dictator—Settlement of Assembly impasse. 

lit Labour Unrest The Workers of the Royal Indian Dockyard, Bombay downed 
their tools as a protest against the “ Palli System” which was recently intro¬ 
duced. Under this system during the season when the pressure of work was less 
heavy, working hands were temporarily discharged to be taken back with the return 
of the normal season. 

2fid. Passing aufay of His Highness Sir Lakhajiraj, Thakor Saheb of Rajkot He 
was an enlightened and progressive ruler in Kathiawar and the first to open a 
People’s Assembly in 1923. A man of multifarious activities he endeared himself 
to ail and took a personal interest for the moral and material uplift of his sub- 
j^ts in various directions. 
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Benarea Police Raid :—Searches were made in connection with the leaflet 
Philosophy of the Bombissued by the Hindustan Socialist Kepublican Society. 
The places searched numbered eleven, and were mostly those belonging to the 
memoers of the Benares Youth League. No arrests were made. 

Srd* 2he Princes and British India :—*‘The Indian States canlhave nothing to do 
with the creed of Independence’^ said the Maharaja of Patiala at a Durbar in 
his State and declared that the Princes would co-operate with the British Govern¬ 
ment in whatever repressive measures it might wish t-o take. 

4tH. (?. /. Railway Strike :—The threatened strike on the G. I. P. Railway 
commenced. It was estimated that nearly 20,000 men w ere out in Bombay and 
the suburbs up to ICurla. At Nagpur the strikers numbered about 2,000. The 
strike was not confined to Indians alone as in Bombay a large number ot Chinese 
workers downed tools with their Indian brethren. 

Allahabad Women s Conforencr :—Mrs. Sarojini Naidii presiding, the Confer¬ 
ence adopted numerous resolutions, one of which recorded support to the Sarda 
Child Marriage Act and condemned all agitation against it. Tne Conference was 
of opinion that if any services were organiseil to supervise the enforcement of 
the Act it must exclusively consist of women as any other agency was bound to 
prove ineffective and would entail hardship and lead to much irritation. Most of 
the other resolutions related to the question of education of women. 

5th. The CUmneif of the Western India Liberal Federation passed a resolution to 
the efllect that 'hue only rallying cry which can unite the different communities 
and classes can be Dominion Status for India, not as a distant goal or ideal, but 
as an obje^Jt capable of achievement within the shortest possible time.” -The 
meeting was captured by a hostile audience, mostly consisting of students, whose 
deafening shouts of "'Dowm with Liberalism" and “Up with Independence," gave 
no chance to 8ir Phiroze Sethria, the President to make himself heard, who 
subsequently left the meeting with his party. The youths then held their own 
meeting and passed a resolution declaring independence as the immediate object- 
live or India. 

6tb. Mahatma on Renudiation of Debts :—‘It is not difficult to understand the 
resentment felt in England over the demands nor the hysterics of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey over the idea of repudiating the debts in any circumstance whatsoever,” 
wrote Mahatma Gandhi in the “Young India,” ‘Yet that is precisely what 
every ward when he comes of age has a right to do, if he finds his 
trustee having buttered his own bread at the ward's expense. He wants 

the trustee to pay for his mal-practices or misappropriation or breach 
of trust or whatever other name by which his selfishness may be described. 
There will thus be no atmosphere for a dispassionate examination of the case of 
the dumb masses either in India or in England till Englishmen realise that they 
must part with some of the ill-gotten gains and cease in the future to expect an 
inflow to England of the millions that are annually drained from India under 
one pretext or another.” 

A Conference of the landholders of the United Provinces at Lucknow 
condemned the spirit of revolution and communism gradually creeping into the 
country from outside. It strongly deprecated the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Congress and “its inimical attitude and propaganda against property 
and capital.” 

7tli. The Viceroy at the Lucknow Durbar :—“Prosperity is in store for India if she 
remains satisfied with being in that position which she occupies to-day in the 
British Empire while indej^ndence will bring for her irreparable misfortune end 
disaster,” This was the burden of the sermon that the Viceroy delivered at the 
Durbar. 

9tb. StuAenis' Day Celebration in Calcutta :—Pulsation of a new awakening among 
the students of Calcutta was clearly discernible in the way they observed the 
Students’ Day. “The student movement aspires to create,” as the Secretary of 
the All-Bengal Students’ Day Celebration Sub-committee put it, “a now India—-a 
modern India free from the moral stupor under which she is suffering, her 
irremediable conservatism and aversion to progress.” 

llfcb. The Central Sikh Association Viadsx S. i^hbir Singh at Amritsar passed reso¬ 
lutions congratulating the Viceroy on the miraculous escape from the bomb and 
reiterating its oonviotion that the use of violence will not only create an atmosphere 

i 
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of suspicion and difttnist bat will considerably retard the development of a Dominion 
Government in India, congratulating; Bardar Shivdev Singh IJbcroi in getting the 
claims of the Sikh commnruty recognised and embodied in the maioriU’ report 
of the Central OommitU'e, demanding ade^iuate representation for the Sikhs on 
the Round Table Conferoneo keeping in view their military, historical and social 
important, 

12tb. Liberal IVarniruj to —Tntervieweil by a Associated Press 

representative at Karachi, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad gave an impressive warning to 
Britain. He said : “The only way to retrieve tlic position is for Britain to take 
courage in both her hands, and take a really big step not minding the risk that 
every big thing naturally involves. The course is clear before her either to allow 
India to be a Domiuiorrand attach her firmly to the Empire, or to find the 
whole of the new generation reared up in a atmosphere of hate to the British and 
to attempt to govern a nation of 1120 millions imbued with hostility.*’ 

14ih. Federated Indkof Chaoiher.-< nf Commerce :—Mr. C?, I). Biila’s thought,-pro¬ 
voking utterance ori the' gravely disturbing national economics of India wnich 
showed that India, was sinking dcep(‘r ami deeper into a condition of financial 
embarrassment verging on insolvency. 

IStli. Mahatma authorised Dictator :.^Momentous step taken by the Congress Work¬ 

ing Comniitte at AhmtHlaf)ad w’hen it decided to hmncli Civil Disobedient* 
TO reach that goal. The resolution authorised Mahatma Gandhi and others believing in 
non-violence as an ai'ticle of faith to start Civil Disotelience as and when they decide. 
The Working Committee cxpe<.*trd that when the campaign would be actually 
launched all Cotigressmen and others would extend to the civil resistors thoiV 
full co-operatioji in every possible way and observe complete non-violence. 

19th. Sir Malcohiis Threat :—“If the extreme wing started (,'ivil I)isobodieuee the 
Government would use every legal iiican*^ to defeitf it aud in the event of legal 
resources proving insuflicient the (k>voriiment hoptnl that it would receive the 
supj>ort or the public and the C’ouneil tn securing sucb fresh legal provision as was 
required.’--This was the threat that Sir Ma&ohn Hailey, (governor of the 
United Provinces held in course of his address to the Council. 

Council of State —Sir Sankaran Nair's rc-solution welcoming the Viceregal 
Announcement and proposing a scheme of Dominion th>vernmcnf with proper 
statutory safeguards carried unanimously. 

20tb. The Mahatma^i last throw ;—“ Th^^ resolution of the Working (JoinmitUx.* 
gives !nc my charter of freedom, if it also birnls me in the tightest of chains. 
It is the formula wbi<di I have Iwn in search of these long and weary months. 
For me the resolution is not so much political as a relieioiis effort,—wrote 
Mahatma (sandhi in “Young India.’ “My difficulty was fund mental. 1 saw I 
could not work out Ahimsa through .nrUorganisation holdini' a variety of men¬ 
talities. It could not be a subject of decision by majorities.The instinct of 

those with whom non-violence is a policy, when tempted by violence, may fail 
them ; that of those who have no remedy but non-violenc(?* open to them can 
never fail them, if they have non-vioience in them in reality. Hence the nece¬ 
ssity of freedom from 0)ngress control. And 1 was thankful that the Members 

of the Working Com mitt ee saw tJie utter correctness of jny i>osition.The 

responsibility devolving on me is the greatest I have ever undertaken. It was 
irresistible, but all will be well if it is AhiniBa that is guiding me. My civil dis¬ 
obedience is sometimes the peremptory demand of love. Dangerous it undoubted¬ 
ly is, but no more than the encircling violence. The danger lies in one direction 
—in the outbreak of violence side by side with civil disobedience. If it does, I 
know no way. Not retracing as at the time ,of BardoH, the struggle in freedom's 
battle of non-violence against violence, no matter from what quarter the latter 
comes, must continue till a single representative is left alive. More no man can 
do. To do less would be tantamount to want of faith. ' 

SaHleinent of the AMtunbly Impasse :—^The President read out a message from the 
Vicerew communicating the Government’s decision regarding the watch and ward of 
file galleries. A senior police officer would be deputed to the service of the 
Assembly and would be responsible to the President for regulating all matters 
relating to protection within the inner percincts. The police officer would have 
his own stflSr who would be subject to the control of the President.—President 
Patel aooepted it on behalf of the House as the proposed convention adequately 
provided for the exercise of authority by the Chair. 
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7%e hunger-strike hg the Lahore conspiracy rase accused terminated when 
they tojk meals after 17 days. The reason for terminating the strike was stated 
to be the arriving at a decision by the Government of India on the 
recommendations of the Jails Committee embodied in tlieii* recent communique. 

23rd. Punjab (iorernors Rhetorical Onthursf Speaking at the European 

Association Dinner at Lrihore the (lovernor of the Punjab said that he need 
not dwell at length on the ree(‘nf events in Lahoiv*. luinicly, the Cofigress and the 
Independence l\ay. Knowiiig Pmijab as he did he vvould ‘^gravely err if 1 
attached too much importance ro these bullet ins as far as this province is con¬ 
cerned. I know also th<? hu'C value which all re^isonable opinion in the Punjab 
attaches to them hul again I should equally err if I and my Government neglcct- 
(‘d to take steps to saft^guard the province against nnorasses—dangerous to 

its peace, progress and prosperity—to whith the ‘will-o-the wisp’' of the indepen¬ 
dence propagandist seek to In re the ignorant, unwary, credrilons misguided and 
immature.' 

Non-Brailrnin Cotegress :—lln; All-India Non-Brahmin tJongress Committee 
under Sir A. P. Patio at Bombay criticised the Congress decision as dangerous 
Io the highest interest of the country and passed resolutions supporting the 
Viceroy’s announcement and expressing readiness to co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment and all otlu’r parties in making the Round Table Oonferenee a success. 

Bombay Ooeerntnent's Tribute to Mahatvia :—In a press note on the Bombay 
textile Industry, the Ciovornment of Bombay paid a striking tribute to the 
influence of Mahatma Gandhi in maintaining cordial relations between the mill- 
owners and the eniployees iti the Ahmedahad Mills. The Tnulc Union in that 
arcia was fiinetiouing very satisfactorily, thanks to Mahatma Gandhi and Sheth 
Mangaldas and the prosperity of the Ahrnodahad industry was not a little diu' 
to the abs(m<*e of friction between capital and labour. In nornl)ay, the Govern¬ 
ment deplored, there was no equivalent to the Mahatma. 

24th. Asscii'iblg jpUlcrirs opened : —After days’ gloom, the gallci ies of the Assembly 
looked eheunful again with a nuinher of visitors. I\Ir. Raktiawar All, Assistant 
Superintendent of Police, ap]K)inted temporai’ily as Watch and Ward Officer, 
w’as looking after tlio arrangomeiils. 

C. P. Youth Conference : —Presiding over the Gonfciviice Mrs. Kainaladevi 
('Jhaltopadhya exhortc'd the youths to be prepared saeriticc their lives and 
property in the balfle for Swaraj. A very arduous task lay ahead of them and 
the time had come when youths should ideidify themselves With the mass move¬ 
ment, avoiding violence "and maintaining strict discipline. Resolutions were 
moved extending co-operation to the other youth leagues and congratulating Mr. 
Subash Chandra Bose, Mr. Awari and otinu' politieal workers on their incarcera¬ 
tion. 

25th. The Chamber of Prinas opened at Now Dcllii by the Viceroy. This year’s 
session was largely attended, no less than 52 Princes and Uliiefs "being present. 
It w’as the first time since the inauguration of the Chamber when the States of 
Hyderabad and Mysore were represented by principal State officials. 

Convictions -.—Seven prominent Congressmen including Pandit Liugaraj Misra, 
and Pandit Kripasindhii Hota sentenced to various amounts of fiiu^ under section 
'YZ, Police Act in connection with the Independem-e Day <’<‘lebi‘ations. They 
refused to pay the fines and preferred to go to jail. 

26th. Unity Conference at Birla House :—There were two nole-uorthy feature.'^ 
oi the iiiiormal conference which met at Birla House, New Delhi to consider 
measures for effecting a communal settlement. Firstly, if was of a representative 
character and represented all except Congressmen. Secondly, the sfMiechcs made 
indicated a burning desire on all sides to utilise this psychological moment to 
bury misunderstandings and distrust and to formulate‘a basis for au agreed 
communal settlement, 

27lh. The Working Connnitiee o{ the Vikal P. t\ C, passed the following resolu* 
tione :—‘This (Joinmittee resolves tiuit arrangcraentiS be made to start civil dis- 
ob^ience in a definite area of Utkal at the earliest oprx)rtunity in strict confor¬ 
mity w'ith the rules of discipline laid down by the A, I. C. C. and that Sj. 
Gopabandhu Choudhury be entrusted with the work of perlirainary arrangements 
in that direction. 
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20th* Clarion Call of Freedom “A religious war unprecedented in the hietoiT 

of the world woula commence within a few days and its beginning will be made 
in Gujrat, Those who are afraid of death should go to pilgrimtige and those 
who possess riches should go to foreign countries. Those w^ho are true Gujrat is 
should not sit behind closed doors/’ said Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel addressing a public 
meeting in Broach, 

tJmti/ in Muslim League Council :—An important meeting of the Council ot 
the Muslim League was held in New Delhi with Mr. Jinnah in the chair 
when over 50 persons from both sections of the League were present. It 
was announced amidst cheers that both the sections of the League had been 
reunited after their separation two years ago. After this announcement both Mr. 
Jinnah and 8ir. Muhamed Shafi embraced each other, A resolution was passed 
welcoming the attempts of certain persons to solve the communal questions. 


March 1930 

Chief Events :—The Mahatma’s Ultimatum to Viceroy—Mahatma’s Last 
Message and Testament—Mahatma’s Historic March^—All India 

Preparations for Civil Disobedience—Pt. Matilal’s Princely Gift to the 
Nation—Assembly Sensation on Tariff Bill. 


2fid. After prayers to-night, Mahatma Gandhi handed over ft» Mr. Reynolds, an 
Englishman, his letter to be handed over personally to the Viceroy. Mr. 
Reynolds left for Delhi the same night. The Mahatma gave thirty six hours' 
notice to the Viceroy. 

4Ui. Mahatma's Ultimatum Served :—On this morning Mr. Reynolds delivered 
the Mahatma’s ultimatum to His Excellency's Private Secretary wbo formally 
acknowledged its receipt. 

Provinces Getting Ready :—(4ujrat und(‘r the leadership of Sardar Vallabh^ 
bhai Patel was preparing to make the campaign snccesBlul like that of Bardoli. He 
asked the people to non-co-operate with the Government by rcBigning posts.—The 
Tamil Nadu Congress Committee authorised 8j. Raiagopal Chariar to enlist volunteers 
and determine when and in what manner the light should be started in Madras.— 
The C. P. Marathi Congress Committee adopted a resolution approving the Sabar • 
mati resolution regarding civil disobedience, authorising a sub-committee to find 
out the places where civil disobedience w^as possible in the province and to make 
all necessary arrangements to carry it on in consultation wdth the Working Com- 
raittee. 

Deputation from Landholders :—The VTceroy at New Delhi received a deputa¬ 
tion of the landholding classes led by the Maharaja of Darbhanga who pressed 
upon His Excellency for adequate representation of the landholding classes in the 
Round Table Conference, the desirability of second chambers in the Provinces 
simultaneously with Dominion Hiatus, si:)ecial representatives of landholding classes 
in the lower Houses of Provinces and in the Central Legistatures and further 
asked that no legislation should be passed w’hich is of the nature of confiscation 
of property. 

Satyaqraha at Nasik :—About ten thousand untouchables of the Mahar class 
gathered at Nasik from several places to ofter Batyagraha on the issue of temple- 
entry. The venue of this Satyagraha was the ancient temple of Kidarama. The 
untouchables were led by Dn Ambedkar with the active support of several 
Brahmin reformers who had been carrying on a persistent campaign in their 
bdialf for the last two months. 

Stii. Thet Mahatma^s Annotincement: —Mahatma Gandhi announced to-night at the 
time of prayer in his “Ashram” that he would start with the first batch of 
volunteers early it the morning of the 12th instant on foot. He would take with 
him only the male inmates of the ‘Ashram,” leaving behind the women and sudh 
men as were quite necessary. Borne one suggested to take with him some four 
or 0ve women but he said that there would be time enough lor the women to 
offer Batyagraha. It was said that Englishmen would not touch women as far 
as imssiole^ just as the Hindu would not kill cows. It would be a cowardice tor 
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the Hindus to keep cows in front of them while Roing on war. Similarly, if 
would be considered a cowardice to keep w^omen with them. 

eth. The Mahatma's Ultimatum to Viceroy “It is, I know, open to you to fnw- 
trate ray design by arresting me. I hope that there will be tens of thousand 
ready in a disciplinrid raanner to tab? up the work after me and in the act of 
disobeying the Balt Act, to lay themselves open to i)enalties of a law that should 
never have distigured the vStatute Ik>ok.'‘—Thus the Mahatma concluded the 
historic letter which he addressed to the Viceroy on the eve of lauiiching the 
unique campaign of Civil Disobedience and which was released on this day. 

7 th. Pt. JawaharlaPi Clarion Call :—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru issued the following 
message to the Press:—“On Pith. March Mahatma Oandhi begins liis great mar<*!i 
and Satyagraha for Independence commences. The eye of All-India will he upon 
him on that historic day and the prayers tuid good wdshes of millions of her 
sons and daughters will follow him and his gallant band. I suggest that all 
over the country we should celebrate that Great Day by meetings and suitable 
demonstration by reiterating our pledge of independence and wishing ‘God-spad' 
to the Soldiers of Freedom. In particular, I hope that on that day volunteers for 
Satyagraha will be enrolled everywhere.'' 

Sardar Patel Arrested :—Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel who had gone to address ;i. 

i >ublic meeting in Ras Village in Borsad Taluk, w’as served with a notice by tiu* 
district Magistrate prohibiting him from delivering a speech. The Sardar dis¬ 
obeyed the order of the Magistrate who sentenced him to three months* simple 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 500, in default to three weeks' further simple 
imprisonment.—In obedience to an appeal of Mahatma Gandhi the city of Ah- 
mwabad observed coinplelc hartal. 'Ine Mills also did not 'work. 

Leijislalive Asseinhly :—“In India the Executive of the Government, understood 
responsibility in the sense of power : and the nation, therefore, felt humiliated 
because the Legislatures, with even elected majorities, had no power and no 
initiative and the national policies were expressed only to be frustrated by the 
obstinacy of the Executive.'’—Thus spoke Mr. KeJkar in moving his censure 
motion proposing to reduce the demand for the Executive Council. 

8 ih. Legislative Aaseniblg :—Government’s first defeat on a motion of Mr. Abdul 
Matin Ohowdhury proposing to reduce the Army demand to rupee one. Mr. 
Chowdhury wdiile moving the cut said that the Indian Government stood con¬ 
demned by their failure to give effect to the jx)licy of Indianisation. Mr. Jiimah 
asked the Army Secretary to be frank and to tell* the truth to the House that 
the Government of India did not want Indianisation and did not w'ant an Indian 
Officer to order a British Officer, ft was a disgraceful record. Mr. Jinnah conti¬ 
nued, that the Government were irresponsible and the Governor-General would 
certify the cut. But that was the only emphatic; manner in which the House 
c’Ould, under the present constitution, censure the Government and expose them 
to the public eye. 

Gujrat's J’ba: to folloir Vallabhhkai a sequel to Bardar Vallabhbhai's arrest 

a monster meeting of 75,000 people held at Ahnicdabad under the presidency of 
the Mahatma passed the following resolution in the form of a vow : “Wc, * the 
citizeuB of Anmedabad, determine hereby that we shall go the same path where; 
Vallabhbhai has j^one and we shall take full independence while attempting to do 
80. Without achieving freedom for our country we shall not rest in peace noi 
will the Government get peace. We flolcmnlv believe that India's emancipation 
lies in truth and peace.”—As a protest to tlie arrest hartal was observed m all 
biff cities and towns and resolutions adopted congratulating the Bardar on his 
bold stand in disobeying the order and courting imprisonment. 

9th. Tipperah Dt, Political Conforeme :—In course of his presidential address Bj. 
J. M. Gupta said that India to-day stood at the threshold of a new epoch. 

“The victim of relentless persecution and oppression the nation had at last 
awakened from the slumber of ages and has set its heart to asserting its rights.’* 
Dealing with the Civil Disobedience campaign, S 3 , Sen Gupta said : “From the 
sacred precincts of Sabai'mati comes the bugle sound of the GcoeralisBimo com¬ 
manding the soldiers of freedom to keep themselves in readiness for the great 
moment. Repression and arrest of Mahatma Gandhi will not kill the movement. 
For, be it remembered, ^at the hand that strikes terror into the heart of a slum¬ 
bering nation provokes it to a bitter conflict when the nation is already awake.” 
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The Frontier Congress ComriUtee at Peshawar paBBtxl resolutions con^rratulatiui; 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on his arrest for civil disobedience and assurinu Mahatma 
Gandhi of their complete support. 

9 tb, The Shironiani Akali Dal at I..ahorc pass^Ml a resolution welcoming the ‘‘sacred 
resolve of Mahatma Gandhi to begin a religions war in a non-violent manner*' 
and avSBuring him the Dtil's supj[^rt by jdacing at the disj>08al of the Mahatma 
the immediate services ol oXw Akali volunteers and calling upon the 
Sikhs to do their duty in this “critical hour in history and to muster strong 
under the banner of Mahalma Gandhi. ’ 

lOlh. The Pnnjoh Congress Connniiter. at Lahore adopted a resolution calling upon 
fill District Congress (\)mmittecs tn hold meetings on the day when Mahatma, 
(Gandhi will coinmence civil disobedience, namely March Li, and read the In¬ 
dependence Declaration, the leltcr of Mahatma Gandhi to the Viceroy and his 
eleven points. 

Mlb. The Mahatma’* La»t Mewage and Teslamcnl : - ’Our case is strong, our 
means i^iircst and (nod is with us. There is no defeat for the SatyagrahiB till 
they give up the truth. I pray for the success of the battle which begins to- 

morrow”.—In these words Mahatma concluded what he termed his last message 
and testament on the banks of the Sabarmati where thousands had gathered to 
hear him. The Mahatma exhorted the people of GTijrat to continue the program¬ 
me of marching to Jalalpur in order to otfer Civil Disobedience tJiroiigh the 
manufacture of salt, ieven if he uud his party were arrested before reaching the 
destination. From what he heard in the hi.^t fifteen days, ho was confident that 
there would be enough volunteers lorthcoming in Oujrat. The people of India, 
be urged, should pnserve peace and carry out the instructions of the Working 
Committee. Ho laid down only one condition for the lan.'iplc to join what he 
called the ‘‘War of IiHlepcndencc ’ and that was “absolute non-violence as an article 
of faith”. Otherwise they could carry out bis programme in more than 
ways. He once again outlined his programme of triple boycott and urged 
those, who had courage, could refuse to pay taxes. Alluding to Civil Disobe¬ 
dience through breaking of suit monopoly, Mahatma Gandhi suggested three 
means to achieve the end : First, by the manuhicturc of salt wherever it could 
he done : secondly, to remove salt without payingduty thereupon and thirdly, to 
distribute salt. He al.so referred to the question of leadership in the country and 
.asked the people to follow' the lead of Pundit dawuharlal. Hut where no Cong¬ 
ress organisation existed, be asked everyom^ to be his own leader. “Where could 
be the question of leadership when the riddle of bravery could only be solved 
l.iy freedom or death V 

12th. The Mahatma’* Hwloric March ‘Victory or Death”—with this as motto 
Mahatma Gandhi started on his Civil Disobedience campaign in the morning at 
fi-30 with a batch of 79 Batyagrahis, Large crowds assembled along the route, 
and shouted “Gandhi-ki-Jai. ’ Rumours of the immediate arrest of the Mahatma had 
caused eousiderable stir in the city, and people numbering about thousands kept 
H. sort of vigil the whole night outside the Ashram whose gates were guarded by 
women pickets. The morning saw a huge wave of humanity moving towards 
the Ashram. By 0, the whole route to the Ashram, and Ellis Bridge w’as lined 
by people. Beveral places on the route also were deemated with fiagB and leaves. 
Punctiialb, at 0-30, after mornii*g prayers, the Mahatma left with a band of 711 
volunteers who bad a bag of belongings and a stuff with each of them. The 
Mahatma headed the procession, and was followed by others who 

closed in rows of three each. At Beveral places, and especially at the Gujrat 
Vidyapith, Mahatma Gandhi was offered flowx'rs and cucoanuts. The processionists 
rushed through the route with over 5^30 y^eoplc running round about, and ford^ 
the river Babarmathi at Jainalpur. The Police only maintained order and controlled! 
the traffic. 

The Mahatma and his party halted at Aslai on the 12th., at Bai-eja and 
Navagam on the 13th. at Wasua on the 14th, at Matar, Nadiad, Boriavi and 
Dabhan on the 15th and airived at Anand on the 16th. At each of the$e place 
he was reccaved with a royal welcome. His appeal for men and money elicited 
enthusiastic response. Beveral village officers and police patel« resigned thoir 
posts. The party took rest at Anand on the 17lh. 

13lb* J. M. Sen Gupta Arrested :-On march 10 the Commissiona‘ of Police, 
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Ranftoon, filed a complaint under Section 124-A 1. P. C, against Sj. J. M. Sen- 
Gnpta before tlie District, Magistrate of Rangoon in connection with two S|>eeche 8 
delivered at Ranpjoon of February 20 and 21. A bailable warrant was served on 
Sj. Ben Gupta on this day and he was arrested in his own residence. On his 
refusing to ofibr bail or to give any undertaking ho was kept in his house under 
police guard. There was a spontaneous hartal in the city. Next day Sj. Bon Gupta 
sailed for Rangoon reaching there on the 17tn and was lodged* in the Rangoon 
Jail. A large crowd accorded him a tremoiulous ovation on riis arrival there. 

Replyinff to thf', Vlcf'roij in ^^Yonnff hidin' Mahatma Gandhi wrote:—"The 
Viceroy’s letter begs the question and if further justification were needed this 
stereotyped reply affords it. It was open to the Viceroy to disarm me by freeing 
the poor rnam8*Balt from the tax which costs hiiii five annas per year or nearly 
thrw days’ income. I do not know of any one excepting the Tndians who pays 
to the State rn|>ee8 three per year if he earns rupees .‘>60 during that period. On 
bended knees I asked for bread and I received stone inst(ia(l. It was open to the 
Viceroy to do many other things cx<iept sending this »tcreotyj>ed reply. But the 
time is not yet. He represents the nation that does not easily relent. Entreaty 
never eonvinces it. It readily listens to physical force. It can witness with 
hated breath a boxing match. It can go mad over a footl>all match in which there 
may be broken bones. It goes into cestacies over bl.axi-cnnlling accounts of the 
war. It will listen also to mute resistless snflering. It will not part with 
millions it annually drains from India in reply to any argument, however con¬ 
vincing. The Viceregal reply does not surprise me. But I know that the sab 
tax has to go and many other things with it, if my letter means what it s.ays. 
Time alone can show how much of it w’as meant. J’he reply says that I "contctii])- 
Into a (bourse of action which is (dearly bound to invdlvcj violation of law and 
danger to public peace.’’ Inspite of the fon^sst of books cont.aining rules and 
regulations, the otily law that the nation knows is the will of the British adminis¬ 
trators. The only public pence the nation knows is the peace of the public 
prison. India is one vast prison house. I repudiate this law and regard it 
as ray sacred duty to break the mournful monotony of (‘ompulsory peace that, 
is cihoking the heart of the nation for want of free vent.’' 

IfSth. Tho Sind Youth 6 bn^em?ce:-*“Mahatraa Gandhi has challenged the Brilisii 
Governruent with the invincible Army, Navy and .\ir forces. He will triumph 
over Britain’s armies. India was bound to be free and they were determined to 
end her bondage,” said Dr. ICitchlcw while delivering his presidential speech at 
the Oonfereiu’c. Dr. Kitchlcw hoped that Muslims of Bind will join with their 
Hindu brethren in the national fight for freedom shaking oif all communalistie 
feedings and said that in politics they were all Indians. This was, he lield, their 
final fight and he was sure all Tndians would leml their support to the Congress 
in its last struggle for freedom. 

V, P, Congress Committee at Allahabad appointed a Batyagraha Comi)ntlO(‘, 
with a view to facilitating the organisation of Batyagraha iri* the province and 
ensuring immediate action being taken whenever occasion arises. The Commttieo was 
given tne authority to initiate or authorise Batyagraha in any part of the 
province and to take such steps in furtherance thereof as might be necessary. 

British Medical Council's Threat following message was sent by Router 

from London :—"The British Medical Journal announces that the executive 
committee of the General Medical Council has decided to refuse to recognise for 
the time being the medical degrees of Indian universities. It is pointed out that 
recognition for some years has been conditional. It now lapses entirely. It is 
added that the roots of the controversy extend far boyotid the immediate point at 
ipue, the factors to be considered including proud and sensitive Indian nationa¬ 
lism instinctively suspicious of British ideals of education and character, also 
certain Indian customs which limit the opportunities of obstetric instruction and 
clifilculHes connected with language and diflering standards of civilisation in 
India. The probable effect on the Indianisation of the Indian Medical service is 
regarded here as one of the most important aspects of the General Medical Coun- 
cirs decision. It is pointed out that henceforth no Indian will be eligible for a 
commission) unless he comes to Britain and qualifies for registration here. 

16Ui« Prsparations for Satyagralia were proceeding apace in all pi-ovinces. Ibider 
the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal, U. P. was' marshalling her forces. Andhra 
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entrusted the sole command of her Satyaj^raha forces to Sj. Konda Venkatappaya. 
Mr. K. F. Nariman, the idol of Young Bombay, went to Nadiad to seek instruc¬ 
tions from Mnhatrna about the plan of BatU^agraha to be followed in Bombay. In 
Bengal a strong sub-coinmittoe of the B. P, C, C. was formed with Bj. Satis 
Chandra Das Gupta as President to carry on the Satyagraha campaign, 

181b. The Mahatma at Borsad The Mahatma's triumphant march connnucxi with 
unabated zeal and energy. Though a bit pulled down in health due to the last 
few days' continued journey, and some of the vokuiteers belonging to his noble 
hand having fallen sick, he was calm and unperturbed and with redoubled faith 
in the sacredness and ultimate success of his mission was treking on to the sea 
coast. 

19tb. ResUjnathas of village officersi and Patels continued and more were resigning 
at the places through which the Mahatma was journeying. In their resignations 
the Patels mentioned that when the Indian National Congress had declarM war 
against the Oiovernment which exploited the economic, physical and moral condi¬ 
tions of the people it was a crime against the country to co-operate with such a 
(lovern merit. 

The Berar Coagicas Committee at Akola accepted the Working Cominittee’H 
decision relating to the starting of Civil Disobedience and resolved to organise 
Bonir for Batyagraha and appointed a War (.Council of eleven members. 

llie lltkal Congress Committee at Balasorc appointed Sj. Oopabandhn Chow- 
dhury as dictator for conducting the Civil Disobedience campaign against the 
salt monoploy and empowereil him to make his own plans and determine thf‘ 
place and time for action, 

The Rangoon Riot — Mr. Sen-Gapta's Trial :—There was a serious clash at 
liangoon between the police and the large crowd which was w’aitinu* outside the 
i>i8trict Magistrate's court-room when the trial of Mr, J. M. Ben-(tupta on a n 
charge of smition was proceeding. The police included a number of sergents and 
several people on either side were injureii. During the disturbance there was 
exchange of brickbats and the military had to be requisitioned to disperse the 
crowd. The clash was said to have originated thus : An Indian carrying a 
banner and leading a procession was alleged to have hit a policeman on duty. 

21 »l. The A. L C. C. at Ahmedahad passed resolution approving the decision of the 
Working Committee authorising Mahatma Gandhi to initiate and control Civil 
Disobedience, It authorised the Provincial Congress Committees ‘To organise and 
undertake such Civil Disobedience as to them may se<?m proper and in a manner 
that may appear to them to be the most suitable.' It aske^ the Provinces to 
concentrate on the civil breach of the Balt Laws. 

22nd. The Mahatma at Ogjira fov Swaraj is a religious fight and 

there could be no distinction of religion and community in this sacred nght.^’— 
Thus Mahatma rebuked the p<^ple of Gajira who had arranged for separate seats 
for the untouchables at a public nieeting. Continuing, Mahatma said : **lf you do 
not allow the UBtouchables to mix up with von then rest assured Swaraj will go 
fnr away from you.” 

Sj, J. M, Sen-Gupta sentenced to tea days’ simple imprisonment at Rangoon. 
The Magistrate, in course of his self-contradictory judgment, remarked:—^‘The 
speeches, it is true, were connected in the form of an argument that Barmans 
should ]om the Indian Congress Party and forsake the policy of separation but 
in fact they contained no serious argument against the policy of separation 
and were nothing but a string of accusations against the Government calculated 

to discredit it and bring it into hatred.It was proved that he might not 

have intended to attempt to excite disaffection among the audiences he actually 
addressed as the bulk of his hearers either did not understand the language in 
which he spoke to them, namely, English, or may have been too juvenile or two 
far away to have followed his argument.” 

23r<l. The Gttjrat Youth Conference at Surat under the presidency of Mr. Nariman 
in a stirring speech appealed to the youths to work for the country’s salvation. Mrs. 
Komaladevi, Mr. Meherally and Mr. Jhabheri Mehta also spoke. B^lutions 
appreciating Jatin’s self-immolation, deciding to follow Sardar Vallabhbhai to 
achieve Puma Swaraj and calling upon the youths of Gujrat to join the struggle 
were passed. 
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251 I 1 . National Workers of Punjab at a meeting!: at Lahore passed the following; reso¬ 
lution :—“This meeting of the national workers of the Punjab congratulates Mr. 
Gandhi on his non-violent struggle and endorses the All-India Congress Com¬ 
mittees decision regarding civil disobedience. That the members present offer 
their services in the cause of freedom and assure the Working Committee of the 
Provincial Congress Committee that no effort should be spared to make its pro¬ 
gramme of civil disobedience a success. That the meeting recommends to the Pro¬ 
vincial Working Committee consisting of seven persons to conduct civil disobe¬ 
dience in the province and the committee will elect its president and fill up the 
vacancies caused by arrests.’’ 

26th. Tke Mahatma on Moslem Support :—Addressing a public meetiug at Broach 
Mahatma Gandhi said that a Satyagrahi would fight in the name of God. He, 
however, regretted that Moulana Bhaukat Ali was not with him. It was evident 
that the interest of the Mahomodans in the present struggle was no less keen 
than that of the other communities. The Moslems “en masse” were with him.— 
At Tralsa a large number of Mahomedans saw the Mahatma and reauested him 
to pass through their village to which he readily agreed.—At a public meeting 
at l>erol which was largely attended by Mahomedans he spoke on the inequity 
of Salt Tax and asked one and all, irrespective of caste and creed, to join him 
in his fight against it.—In an inspiring speech delivered just before leaving 
Broach, Mahatma Gandhi told his audience that he had now gained self-confi¬ 
dence to carry on the civil disobedience campaign. He appealed to every Hindu, 
Mahomedan and even Englishman to help him. 

Ihe Bengal Satyagrahis’ March :—Amidst scenes of great enthusiasm the 
first batch of 33 Satyagrahi volunteers under the leadership of Dr. Suresh 
Chandra Banerjee left Bankura Satyagraha Camp for Contai to manufacture salt 
and offer Satyagraha. 

28ih. Pt. Motilars gjft to the Nation :—Pandit Motilal Nehru addressed a letter to 
the President of the Congress, offering his old house “Anand Bhavan” to the 
nation. To the letter was attached a note in which, it was stated, that the house 
stood on a site next to the Ashram of Bharadwaj where, in the times of 
Ramchandra, there was reputed to have been a great University. It was also pointed 
out that the house was intimately connected with the development of the national 
movement. Many important meetings of the All-India Congress Committee 
took place there. Tne Congress-League scheme of Reforms, which was 
placed before Mr. Montagu, was framed there. The house was also intimately con¬ 
nected with the Non-Co-operation movement, the Civil Disobedience Committee, 
the Swarai Party and the All Parties’ Committee.—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
replied :—^‘Permit me to offer you rny grateful thanks for the generous offer you have 
made of the old “Anand Bhavan.” It is fitting that this house, which has been 
associated with the national movement for so many years, should become the 
property of the nation. It is also in the fitness of things that this dedication to 
the nation should take place at the auspicious moment when the country is launch¬ 
ing on a great national struggle for independence. I am coraraunicating your 
oiler to the members of the Working Committee, and on receipt of their answers 
I shall write to you. Meanwhile, allow me to express the hope that the old 
“Anand Bhavan” appropriately renamed “Swaraj Bhavan” will pley a worthy part 
in the struggle for freedom, and will before long see the establishment of Indepen¬ 
dence in India. 

Sensation in Assembh At the conclusion of two hours’ moving oration on 
his amendment to the Tariff Bill, Pandit Malaviya requested the President to give 
the proper interpretation of fiscal autonomy and, in tne light of the Crewe Com- 
mitt^'s report, declare whether oflScial and nominated members could take part 
in the voting of such matters. Pandit Malaviya held that they could not. 

31tb Mr. Patel gave his ruling on the momentous Empire Preference issue holding 
that the Chair cannot prevent the official and nominated members from voting 
but that Sir George Rainy’s statement had fettered freedom of speech and vote. 
He suggested to the Government to reconsider their attitude. Later, Pandit 
Malaviya’a amendment was rejected by 44 against 60 votes and Mr. Shanmukham 
Oietty’s amendment was earned by 62 votes against 42. The Cotton Tariff Bill 
thus passed with Mr. Chetty’s amendment. 25 Nationalists led by Pandit 
Mnlaviym walked out of the Assembly as a protest, 

& 
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April 1930 

Chief Events :— ^The Mahatma at Journty^s End — All India Violation 
of Salt Act^ Arrests and Convictions under Salt Act—Pt. Jawaharlal 
and Sj Sen Gupta Sentenced—Disturbances in Peshawar, Calcutta, 
Poona, Karachi, Madras and Neela leading to lathi charge and 
firing by Police—The Chittagong Armoury Raid—^Rigoiirs of Press 
Ordinance. 

l*t. Appeal to Delhi Moslems ‘‘It must be with genuine disappointment and 
sorrow that sincere well-wishers of the country watch so much effort and 
ingenuity deflectcKl from the practical examination of the concrete constitu¬ 
tional proposals or from constructive work by which the people’s lot mi^ht 
really be made more happy, to be expended upon the barren task of devising 
means to break the laws/ It is nothing short of a tragedy that men shoula 
constantly be asked to believe that there must be a political typhoon uprooting 
and dcstroving many of the features of the country-side before the sun can shine 
and that the country can reach its rightful destiny only through agony andl 
convulsion in the name of non-violence.”—This reference to the campaign of Civil 
Disobedience was made by His Excellency the Viceroy to the All-India Shia 
Conferrence at New Delhi. 

The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill empowering the Government to 
constitute special tribunals to deal with terrorist organisation passed in the 
Bengal Council inspite of protests of Liberal and Moslem members. 

Carters’ Strike in Calcutta :—Seven men were killed and eighty injured m- 
cluding several policemen as a result of the strike. The carters adopted rSe 
novel way of obstructing the traffic by leaving their carts on the streets and 
themselves crowding on the footpath in the most congested parts of the city. 
“Individual firing was ordered by the Potice,” said an official, “after due warning 
on four or five ] occasions in order to disperse the crowd*” Trouble had been 
brewing for some time past in connection with the new rules regarding buffalo 
traffic in Calcutta. Originally the buffalo carts were allowed to carry 45 maunds 
of goods. Under the new rules they were permitted to carry only ^10 maunds 
and restricted to use their buffaloes between 12 noon and 3 p.m. 

2 n<l. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Leader of the Opposition, in tendering resign¬ 
ation of his seat in the Assembly, wrote an elaborate letter to the Viceroy. 

3rd. The Mahatma at Navsari :—In course Of his speech. Mahatma Gandhi said : 
“Either I shall return with what I want or my dead body will float in the ocean.” 
He added that the subjects of the Indian States could offer Civil Disobedienoe in 
Salt Laws in British India. The Mahatma then made an appeal to the Parsees 
of Navsari to give up liquor traffic and exhorted the women to take up the work 
of total abstinence. 

Stii. The Mahatma at journey's end :— Mahatma Gandhi and the Satyagrahi volun¬ 
teers reached Dandi on this morning. Interviewed by the “Associated Press” 
immediately on his arrival, the Mahatma said :—“The 6th April has been to us, 
since the culmination of Jalianwalabag, a day of penance and purification. We, there¬ 
fore, comraeuce it with prayer and fasting. I hope the whole of India will observe 
the national week commencing from to-morrow in the spirit in which it was con¬ 
ceived. I am positive that the greater the dedication to the country’s cause and 
the greater the purification, the sprier will be the glorious end for which 
millions of India, consciously or unconsciously, are striving.” 

6tii. All-India Violation of Salt Act -Mahatma Gandhi and his followers broke the 
Balt Law this morni^ exactly at 8-30 a.m. by taking a lump of natural salt 
from a small pit. Thousands of people witnessed the ceremony. Mahatma 
Qandhi, walking slowly, in grave solemnity, proceeded to the sea-shore with 
M volunteers and others and had a sea-bach at 6 a. m. After a technical 
breach of the salt law, he issued a statement intimating that everyone 
who would take the risk of prosecution under the salt laws oonld manu¬ 
facture salt wherever he wished and wherever it was convenient to 
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Mr. Manila! Kothari and a party of 55 volunteers, carrying five pounds of 
salt each, were arrested at Viraro^ram and sentenced to a fine of Rs. 500 or six 
weeks’ simple imprisonment in default. He refused to pay the fine. Volunteers 
from Bardoli and Surat, numbering 285, under the lead of Mr. Bamdas Gandhi, 
came to Bhimrad to collect salt and after 55 maunds had thus been collected Mr. 
Bamdas Gandhi intimated the fact to the patel of Bhimrad after which he was 
arrested with four others and the contraband salt was taken possession of by the 
police.—At Jalalpur the police confiscated 30 maunds of salt collected by Mahatma 
Gandhi’s volunteers.—In Bombay a batch consisting of Mr. Nariman, Mrs, 
Kamaladevi Chottopadhya, Mrs. Avantikabai Gokhale and seven others broke 
the salt law in the presence of a huge crowd. Mr. Nariman was arrested at his 
house in the evening.—A batch of volunteers, organised by the Maharashtra 
Congress Committee and led by cieth Janinalal Bajaj, broke the salt law at 
Juhu, near Bombay, by fetching sea water and heating it. Beth .Jamnalal with 
two others were arrc^sted.—In Bengal two independent batches, one under the 
auspices of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the other under that 
of the Civil Discbcdiencc Committee, broke the Salt Law at Mahisbathan 
and Contai, respectively. Some arrests were made. Contraband salt manufac¬ 
tured by the latter fetched fancy prices at Calcutta.—In the United Provinces, 
at AopTA, two batches of volunteers engaged themselves in manufacturing salt. 
Pandit Shri Krishna Datta Palliwal. the leader of one batch, was arrested and 
sentenced.—In a subsequent statement, Mahatma Gandhi was satisfied at the 
striking manifestation of civil disobedience in Gujarat. It \va8 time for every 
one to be both chief and follower. He expected that workers from other parts 
of India would come forward to bike the place of those arrested. 


Sth« Convietion under Salt Act Bombay observed complete hartal in honour of 
Meosrs. Nariman, Beth .lamnalal and others. Four principal cloth markets as 
well as the Zaveri and Marwari Bazars were completely closed. The majority of 
the educational institutions were deserted. Mr. H. D. Raja was arrested for 
possession of contraband salt. The following were sentenced for disobeying the salt 
law Mr. K. P. Nariman—one month’s S. I. ; Mr. Ali Bahadur Khan—One 

months’ 6. I. ; Mr. Kikhabhai Desai—one year’s R. I. Dr. Manibhai—one 
year’s R. I. ; Seth Jamnalal Bajaj—two years’ R*. I. and a fine of Rs. BOO. Messrs. 
Mashniwalla & Gokuldas Bhat—two years’ R, I. and Rs 300 fine ; Sj. Gangadhar 
Rao Deshpaude—fine of Rs. 50 or 4 weeks* B. I.—Messrs. N. R. .Toshi, Jeevau 
Rao and Gabadc, Rs. 25 or two weeks’ 8. 1.—In Borsad, Messrs. Durbar Gopaldas 
G. Dwarkadas and Raojibhai Manibhai sentenced to 2 years’ R, I. and Rs. 500 
fiiia—In Delhi Prof. Indra sentenced to 9 months’ R. I. ; Bj. Raindas Gandhi—six 
months’ R. I.; Dr. Chandulal Desai—2 years’ R. I. 

Addressing a large number of men and women who assembled at Att to 
collect salt, Mahatma Gandhi said that they should lay down their lives before 
parting with the salt. He added that if their fist was the fist of a Satyagrahi, 
with the strength of God in it, it could not be opened. Mahatma*Gandhi 
exhorted everyone to collect, distribute and use the salt and he hoped that their 
example would be followed all over Gujarat. 


©lb. Arrests and Convictions :—Srimathi Kursed Ben, grand-daughter of Late 
Dadabhai Naoroji, and Srimathi Mirdulla Ben, daughter of Mr. Arnbalal Barabhai 
were arrested iu Ahmedabad for selling contraband salt.—In Delhi, thirteen 
prominent workers were arrested including Mr. Devadas Gandhi, youngest son of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Deshbandbu Gupta, Mr. F. H. Ansari and Lala Shanker- 
lal.—In Cuttack jpt. Gopabandhu Chowdhury with 14 others arrested while 
marching with the Ist. batch of Batyagrahis.—In Ahmedabad Dr. Hariprasad and 
Messrs. Barabhai, Kavishankar Vyas, Chotalal Vyas, Arjunlal Bbogilal and Rohit 
Mehta sentenced to various terms of imprisonment and fine.—In Bombay Bj 
Amritlal Beth sentenced to two and half years’ B. I. 

lOtli. Balt was manufactured to-day in Allahabad in the centre of the city by a 
batch of volunteers led by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. There was a large gather¬ 
ing including Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mrs, Motilal Nehru and Mr. Sherwani. Balt 
was made from Ltonia mud. 


Police Paid on Bombay Cmigress Rouse The police party was led by Mr. 
Cawami Petigara, comprised of 30 officers armed with revolvers and 200 policemen. 
The War &uijcil had erected salt pans in two places. One set was on the ter- 
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raoe and the other was in the courtyard when the police made a straight dash 
for the terrace and then prevented entry of volunteers and easily destroyed the 
salt pans on the terrace. But when the police sought to return from the terrace 
they found their way blocked by. Mrs. Ferin Captain (grand-daughter of late 
Dadabhai Naoroji), Mrs. Jamnaben Ratanben and five other lady volunteers. A 
band of fifty volunteers had formed a double chain round the salt pans linking 
their hands together. Mr, Meherally was in charge of the operations. Mrs. 
Xamala Devi Chattopadhaya also stoocf by the Police Buperintendent who politely 
asked her to move away but she retorted asking the officer not to add insult to 
injury. After this the Superintendent of Police, it was said* ordered a mass 
attack by his policemen on the volunteers. Volunteers resisted the attack with 
their breasts, Mrs. Chattopadhaya changed her position from time to time to be 
in the thick of the attack. After sometime the police began to puli the volun¬ 
teers in twos and threes forcibly. They first pulled Mr. Meherally away. Some 
began to pull the volunteers by their legs so that they might fall down and 
when they fell down the police, it was reported, b<'laboured them. Others tried 
to reach the salt pans with iron rods through the openings between volunteers, 
and in doing so caused injuries to legs and hands of volunteers. In the ‘melee’ 
four were severely injured. The police then cried halt and arrested Messrs, 
Meherally. Abidali and Saddick and marched off* with their prisoners to the 
tune of national songs by lady volunteers who were present on the scene. 

f f Police beating in Calcutta :—The Calcutta Police, mostly Europeans, under 
the leadership of Mr. Gordon, made lathi attack on an unarmed, peaceful 
and non-violent assemblage, mostly of students, in the College Square with the 
result that several persons were injured. About 40 students Mere arrested. The 
^casion for this lathi display M'as a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Bengal National Militia for the purpose of distributing and reading out extracts 
from literature declared to be proscribed by the Government. 

pr, Suresh Chandra Banerjee who w^ arrested in the morning Mas presented 
berore the Special Magistrate, Pichaboni, in the police tent, and sentencea to two 
and a half years’ rigorous imprisonment. The trial did not take more than ten 
minutes. He was^then taken to Midnapore, 

Dedication of Swaraj Bhavan The ^‘SMaraj Bhavan/’ formerly the residence of 
Pandit Matilal Nehru, was dedicated to the Congress. Pandit Matilal gave a his¬ 
tory of the building, and said it was a great joy to him, in his old age, to make 
it over to the Congress. Pandit Jawaharlal Nenru, as President of the ingress 
accepted the gift, and formally took possession of the building. 

lath. Sj. J. M. Sengupta and four young men were arrested at Cornwallis Square, 
Calcutta while reading extracts from the proscribed book, ‘‘Desher Dak.”—At Bala- 
sore Messrs. J. K. Kothari and Burendra nath Das sentenced to six months’ R, I. 

Picketiing of Liquor Shops ’.—‘‘Wanted, 2,500 women volunteers for picketing 
liquor shops io the city of Bombay. The 500 liquor shops in Bombay require 
at the rate of 4 women in two shifts of two hours each, 2,CXX) women for regular 

picketting. 500 more are Mounted by way of reserve.College students art 

l^rticnlariy requested to send their names in at once,” was the appeal issued 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, on behalf of the Provisional Committee for the prevention of 
liquor consumption, consisting of Mrs. Deshmukh, Mrs, Abantikabai Gokhale, and 
other prominent lady workers of Bombay. 

FuTMral of Salt Law Effigy :—Scenes of enthusiasm never before witnessed 
in ^mbay were enacted as a result of an edict of the Bombay ‘War Coancil’ 
ctlUng for city-wide demonstrations against the salt law. A hundred thousand 
citizens were present on the Chaupatti sands in the evening to witness the throw¬ 
ing of an effigy of the Salt Law into the sea to make the non-existence of the 
Government salt monopoly as well as to wind up the National Week in Bombay* 

In Madras, a band of enthusiastic volunteers led by Mr. Prakasam and Mr. 
Kageswara Rao broke the salt law in the TripHcane Beach. Mr. Prakasam while 
prodneing salt at his residence was arrested but was released afto about two 
hours’ detention.—In Calcutta Dr. Profnlla Ghose and Mr. Promotha B^nenee 
sentenced to two years' R. 1. 

JawaliarlaPt arrest While boarding a train at Allahabad Junction for 
Baipur pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, President of the ladiau National ingress, was 
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flrreflfcedat Tin the moroiti^f under section 9 of the Salt Act. He was taken to Naini 
Central Jail whoie he was convicted and sentenced to six months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment. 

8j» J. M, 8e7hgiipta sentenced to six months’ R. I. on charges of sedition, 
conspiracy^ and obstructing public servants. 

As a mark of protest against the conviction of Pandit Nehru and Mr. Ben 
Gupta, complete nartal was observed chroughout India. 

14lh. Calcutta Processions Banned The Commissioner of Police prohibited any 
procession or public assembly within the town and suburbs of Calcutta witn 
effect from the date of this order, except with the previous permission of the 
Commissioner of Police. 

Arrests all over India ;—Reports Avere being received of arrests in connection 
with the civil disobedience campaign from many towns in the country. In the 
United provinces, besides the arrest of Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, the following, 
among others, were arrested at Lucknow Balm Mohonlal Saxena, Mr. Imtia/. 
Ahm^, Mr. C. B. Gupta, Mr. Harish Chandra Bajpai, Pandit Joydayal Avasti 
and Dr. Lakshmi Bahai Nigain. Babu Sampumanand and three others were arres¬ 
ted at Bmeras. There were other arrests in Rai Bcreli distrif^t, in Meerut and 
at Handta in Allahabad district—At Muzaffarpur Messrs. Ramdayal Bing and 
Thakur Ramananda Bing sentenced to 2>i years’ R. I, 

15tb. Disturbance in Poona :—Throughout (he dav there was considerable excite¬ 
ment |in Poona city accompanying the hartal organised as a protest against 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s conviction. A crowd of about 500 burnt foreign caps 
and distributed Gandhi caps in the morning. In the afternoon there were 
demonstrations outside the police headquarters, following an orgy of cap snatch¬ 
ing. As the police emerged to clear the streets a heavy shower of largo stones 
rained on them striking many. The police made several baton charges and 
ultimately cleared the streets. 

Disturbance in Calcutta Two tram cars were burnt and a third wrecked 
in south Calcutta with the object apparently of obstructing traffic in connection 
with hartal which was being observed as a mark of protest against the arrest 
and conviction of Sj. J. M. Ben Gupta and Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru. Members of 
the fire brigade, European and Indian, while engaged in extinguishing the flames, 
were attacked by a mob, thereby sustaining injuries some of which were serious, 
A European sergeant opened fire in defence of a brother officer who had been 
wounded by Sikhs. Two of the latter were injured as a result of the firing and 
including tbeso 13 Sikhs were taken under arrest. An Anglo-Indian girl, who 
was coming to town in a motor-cycle was stoned by the crowd and had to 
abandon her cycle and run for life. In north Calcutta students held up tram 
cars and cut off the trolly ropes. Brickbats were strewn at several places and an 
attempt was made to interfere with the vehumlar traffic. The police, however, 
dispersed the crowd. A Bengali was rejiwted to have hit Mr. F. D. Bartley, 
deputy commissioner of police, and was arrested. Several other police officers were 
injured. The city was in a state of scige. A war atmosphere prevailed and 
military forces were fully mobilised at Lallbazar. Armoured cafs were in 
evidence in the streets and Parks and Squares were temporary police stations. 
The hartal was complete except for a few Mahomedan shops which did business 
as usual. Students of schools and colleges were mostly absent including those 
of the Bethune College for girls. 35 persons were arrest^. 

Convictions At Bulsar Mr. Ishwarlal sentenced to 4 months’ R. I. ; Messrs. 
Manubhai Desai and Mohanlal Pandya to 1 year’s R. I. each.—At Patna Pt. 
Jagatnarayanlal, Mr. Gopabaudhu Chowdhury and Mr. Bepin Behari Varma 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

lith. The Karachi Police Firing A serious situation arose, compelling firing by 
the police in connection with' the trial of Dr. Choithram, Mr. Gidwani and five 
other Congress leaders who w§re arrested under section 117 of the Penal Code. 
Tile trial had to be adjourned soon after commencement owing to the outbreak of 
lawlessness on the part of the crowd which was estimated at 20,000, They 
threw stones at the court building smashing practically every window. Some 
of the crowd inside the court threw stones at the pleaders and others who 
congregated therein. They shouted revolutionary slogans. Later, at quarter past 
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oue, the police fired nine shota. Several persons wore injured. Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatratn, a member of the Congress Working Committee^ received a bullet 
wound on the thigh. 

IXtli. The MahaUtm on Calcutta and Karachi Riots :—‘ If non-violence has to 
fight the people^s violence in addition to the violeneo of the Government it must 
still perform its arduous task at any coat. I see no eacaj:^ from it”—said 

Mahatma Gandhi in course of a statement regarding the riots in Calcutta and 

Karachi. Regarding violence, he said with emphasis that the Government them¬ 
selves have provoked it by prohibiting publin meetings and processions altogether 
and bv picking up leaders known to be partial to non-violence and to possess 
controlling influence on the people. 

Boycott of Foreign Goods Vigorous progaganda was being carried on all 
over India to banish foreign goods and the re8]>on8e it received from all quarters 
was very encouraging. Intensive Piekotting was started almost everywhere to 
boycott foreign clothes, cigarettes and intoxicating liquor.—In Bombay 
200 volunteers secured six donkeys, decked them in foreign clothes— 

hats and all—and dividing themselves into three batches paraded the prominent 

thoroughfares exhorting all to discard foreign clothes.—The Automobile 
Dealers in Delhi boycotted rubber products and accessories of certain British 
firms. Pandit Malaviya successfully induced the piece-gowis dealers in Bombay 
not to indent any foreign cloth for a year to come and all dealers, importers and 
brokers solemnly pledged to abide by the decision.—Great enthusiasm also prevail¬ 
ed among the women and students who were joining in large numbers the unique 
campaign of Civil Disobedience launched by Mahatma. Women volunteers from 
the Sabarraati Ashram, under Mrs. Gandhi’s leadership commenced picketing of 
liquor shops in Jalalpur. 

Pt. Matilal Nehru succeeded Ft. Jawaharlal his son as the President of the 
A.I. C. C. owing to Mahatma’s refusal to wear the crown, and took charge of 
the office from this day. 

Arrests S Convictiotis ;—Dr. Ghiya, President, Surat Taliika Congress Commit¬ 
tee and the Youth League sentenced to eight months’ simple imprisonment. 
Doctor Choithrara, President of the Sind Congress Committee and Mr. Naraindas 
Anandajee Bechar, President of the Karachi Congress Committee sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Mr. Bampurnanand, the dictator of the Civil 
Disobedience campaign in Benares district sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous 
imprisonraent and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to a further six months. In Delhi, 
Mr. Devidas Gandhi sentenced to 3 months’ B. I, and ten others with him to 
3 months’ R. I. 

18lh. The Chittagong Armoury Raid :—The f*^llowing telegram was sent by the 
*‘Free Press” correspondent at Chittagong regarding the disturbance on the night of 
April 18 :—“Consternation was createa in the town last night (Friday night) by 
simultaneous raids organised by a large band believed to be young men. The 
raiders cut off the telephonic excliange connection, detached telegraphic lines 
conn^tinp Calcutta and Dacca and removed the rail lines between Dhoom and 
Jerjaiganj causing derailment of a goods train which blocked the whole line. 
Another band attacked the officer in charge of the Assam Bengal Railway Head¬ 
quarters, instantly shot him dead and smashed his head by the butt end of 
guns. The band then set fire to the rooms and it is believed removed the rifles 
and ammunition. Another band shot dead the sentries posted at the Police reserve, 
took away a stated number of guns and ammunition and set Are to the magazine 
rooms which were destroyed. A large number of guns are said to have been 
smashed and broken by iron hammers. On receiving information, the District 
Magistxate immediately dashed to the scene, but while proceeding he was attacked 
by the raiders in his car. It is said nine shots were fired at his car. The driver 
was seriously wounded and a constable was killed. Several wounded people are 
in hospitals. Empty motor cars supposed to have been used by the raiaers were 
found in several parts of the town. The next morning the sound of inoesiant 
of machine guns was heard. That night European ladies and chiidren were 

3 lodged in Pahartaly workshop and other places which are strongly guarded. 

rs made good their escape and no traces of their whereabouts Save yet 
been found. Panic seized town people and none were allowed to come out after 
9 p.m. till 6 a.m. in the morning. A largo number of Gurkha soldiers have 
brought and armed pickets are patrolling the streets at uight. Telegraphie com- 
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mUDication is restored and telephone exchange has been partly repaired. A large 
number of houses have been searched. A number of youngmen are found 
missinp. The police and authorities are reticent and refuse to supply information. 
Several arrests have been made including a person with a burnt face and other 
injuries.’ 

Bengal Ordinance Again His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated the 
Bengal Ordinance to suppress terrorist outrages. 

Convictions :—Messrs. Sambamurty, V. Satyanarayana and others^ arrested at 
Cocanada, sentenced to one year’s simple imprisonment as they declined 'to give 
surety bonds.—Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, ex-Member of the Legislative Assembly, was 
arrested at a meeting at Kalyan. He was sentenced to six months’ simple imprison¬ 
ment and fine of Rs. 200, in default to further two months.—Mr. H. D. Rajah. 
Secretary of the Bombay Presidency Youth League, sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for selling contraband salt. 

2 lit. Mass Civil Disobedience'.---KsxtLchx citizens, men and women, proceeded in 
their thousands to Bath Island where there were deposits of natural salt, and 
offered civil disobedience on a mass scale. 10,000 maunas of salt were brongnt to 
Karachi. Boycott of foreign cloth was making considerable headway in the Punjab, 
Delhi and other provinces. Mahatma Gandhi atjalalpore visited the lady volunteers* 
there. He expressed satisfaction with the arrangements made for picketing of 
liquor shops. 

Convictions Prof. Gharpure, President of the Bombay Congress Committee, 
and Messrs. 8 . K. Patil and G. N. Desai, Joint-Secretaries were arrested at 
Bhatia Bhaug near Bori-Bunder while manufacturing salt. Mr. K. M. Munshi 
was arrested in Bombay, as well as Dr. Kher, Swami Ananda and other Maha¬ 
rashtra leaders in charge of the Satyagraha in Ville Parle. Mr. Munshi was sen¬ 
tenced under Section 47 of the Salt Act to 3 months’ 8 . I., and under Section 
117, I. P. C. to 6 months 8 . I. and a fine of Rs. 200, in default to 
2 months’ further imprisonment, the sentences to run concurrently. Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, member of the Working Committee of the Congress 
and Mr. A, Kalcswar Rao, Municipal Chairman, Bezwada, were arrested at 
Maeulipatam under the Salt Act ancl sentenced to 1 year’s S. I. In Bombay 
Messrs Chimanlal Shah and Jaswantrai Mehta sentenced to 9 months’ R. I. and 
Rs. 100 fine—In Contai <Bengal) Dr. Nani Guha Roy: 18 months; In Patna Swami 
Satyananda and Mr. Ambika Kant Sinha sentenced each to 6 months’ R. I. 

The Independent Labour Party Conference at Birmingham adopted a resolu¬ 
tion in favour of the right of India and Egypt to absolute independence, amnesty 
to political prisoners, stopping the Meerut trial and removal of obstacles to 
friendly conference with India. 

22iid. Chittagong'^Raid Sequel ;—A Chittagong message stated that there was a free 
fight between the rebel band and the military at Hatazrai which resulted in 
twelve being killed and several injured. The number of casualties on the Govern¬ 
ment side was unknown. Several persons were arrested in the town and the villages 
while searches continued.—'A Feni message stated that the Senior Police Inspector 
of Feni was shot along with two conetables by n body of Bueprets at Feni 
while the latter were being searched in a train from Chittagong. The miscreants 
were reported to have decamped leaving a revolver behind. 

Satyagraha Campaign :—The Bombay Satyagrahis had a tussle with the police 
but the latter retir^ without taking away any salt. Satyagraha leaders in Contai, 
(Bengal) sentenced and the Pichaboni camp attached by the police. The prohibitory 
order under Sec. 144 in Calcutta was defied by the Bengal Civil Disobedience 
Committee who held a meeting at Shraddananda Park. The Police raided the Civil 
Disobedience Council Office as also the “Advance” Press. Madras observ^ hartal 
in conformity with the Satyagraha leaders, to express their deep resentment at 
arrests of Messrs. Nageswara Rao and others, and the very severe sentence passed 
on them. Very little persuation was needed to enlist the sympathy of the better 
class of merchants to suspend their businesB to mark the displeasure of the 
mearcantile community at the policy of repression inaugerated by the Government. 

29f<d. Messrs. Mahadeb Desai and Broker were arrested in Ahmedabad. Mr. Desai 
was sentenced on the 26th to six months’ S. I. Swami Anand, Mr* Kher and 
Mr. Wedrekar, leaders of the Ville Parle Satyagraha, sentenced each to 8 months’ 
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rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 200, in default to further 4 months^ rigo¬ 
rous imprisonment. Mr, Kher was further fined Rs. 50 for being in possession 
of contraband salt. 

2Srd. Mahatma Gandhi^s appeal to the people of Aodali on temperance had a 
remarkable effect, the owners of gardens agreeing to fell all palm trees. 

The sedition law was disobeyed in Jubbnlpore at a public meeting by Seth 
Goyindas, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Mishra, and others. Passages ? from “Bharat 
Mei Angrezi Raj” and another proscribed book were read, which were repeated 
by the whole audience, 

The Ptshawar Riof: —After Calcutta and Karachi—Peshawar was the scene 
of military firing on ii large crowd resulting in the death of many, The origin 
of the troiibie as stated in the Government oomrannique is as follows :—“Early 
this (April 23 1 morning certain political agitators were arrested for various offences 
and during the morning crowds collected and rapidly became out of control of 
the police. Troops had to be called in to restore order and were eventually com- 
pell^ to fire on the mob,”—On the Government side the casualties included 
the Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant Superintendent of Police. The 
‘•Tribune” of Lahore was responsible for the news that two armoured cars tried to 
rush through the crowd and in that attempt three persons were crushed to death. 
This infuriated the crowd culminating in the attack on the armoured cars, two 
of which were burnt with the occupants. 

24lli. The Ne^la Police Firing :—One villager was killed and several wounded at 
Neela as a result of police nring, The situation which was calm and peaceful 
during the day took a serious turn in the evening when the police had to open 
fire on the villagers who had gathered at a place near the salt centre of the 
Satyagrahis, 

Satyaoraha Campaign Mr, Bulabhai Desai, Ex-Advocate General of Bombay 
warned the Government against the use of force on the Satyagrahis, Maulana 
Habibiir Rabaman and ten other Congress workers were arrested in Ludhiana. 
Lady volunteers in ,JalaIpur were carrying on house-to-house propaganda against 
the drink evil. The Bombay share-market remained closed and Ahmedabad 
observed a complete hartal as a protest against the arrest of Mr. Mahadev Desai 
Messrs. D. Naraynaraju, A Govindachari and Mr. N. V. L. Narasiraharaju, 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Guntur, who were sentenced to 1 year's 8, I, 

25th. Lathi Charge in Madras Six were severely wounded and many were 
beaten in the Batyagraha procession in the North Beach Boad, Madras. The 
cWge was directed by the Commissioner of Police, Mr. C. B. Cunningham 
personally who stood facing the procession and directed them to stop. On their 
doing so, he declared them an unlawful assembly and ordered them to disperse. 
SatyagraJiis did not disperse and Mr. Cunningham summoned the lathi Police 
stationed near-by and asked them to charge the processionists. First aid was 
rendered by the volunteers who escaped unhurt ana the wounded were taken In 
private cars to Dr. U. Rama Rao's Pharmacy. Mr. Cunningham offered his car 
to take the wounded whereupon Bhrimaihi Durga Bai politely asked him to 
mind his business. 

Mr. PateVs Resigiiaiion :—Mr, V. J. Patel tendered his resignation of the 
Presidentship and Membership of the Legislative Assembly to enable him to join 
nis countrymen in the movement for freedom. He mentioned the difficulties and 
obstacles that the first elected President had to contend with in the diseWge of 
his duties and also stated the reasons for bis resignation. 

Mr. Sri Prakasa, General Secretary of the A. I. C, C., sentenced to six 
months’ 8. I, and fine of Rs. KX). 

20th. Mahatma Gandhi unfolded at a meeting held at Ohharvada, in fiulsar 
Talnka, his plan for raiding the Oovemraent Salt Depot at Dharasana within a 
few days, fie invited the men present at the meeting to accompany him, 
dressed in Ehaddar and after giving up the drink habit. He threatened to 
practise Batyagraha against them if they came to accompany him without fulfilling 
these conditions. 

Mr. L. B. Bhwatkar, and leader of the Satysgrahis at Ealyan, was arrested 
for breach of the Salt Act, 
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26ih. The Luckaow District Muslim League passed a reiolution supporting boycott- 
ot British cloth. 

27tli. Police Firing ek Madras The police made a lathi charge and opened fire on 
a huge crowd assembled at the Triplicane Beach, Madras and its vicinity to con¬ 
demn the alleged attack on Satyagraha volunteers on the 26th. Beyond the 
usual exhibition of enthusiasm such as shouting of Mais’ the crowd was abso¬ 
lutely peaceful and for a time everything went olF quietly. Subsequently, however, 
there was some trouble and the Police charged on crowds at several places with 
lathis and at Triplicane they opened fire. Many among the crowds received lathi 
blows and bayonet wounds. Throe were shot dead and ten were removed to the 
hospital with gun-shot wounds, one of whom was an Advocate of the High Court. 
On the side of the police almost every officer received some slight injury as a 
result of stone-throwing. 

Press Ordinance issued :—His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India promulgated an Ordinance to provide for the better control of the press 
to come into force from this day. 

Mr. Kaka Kalekar, the Principal of the Gujrat Vidyapith, who was arrested at 
Borsad for manufacturing contraband salt was sentence on the 30th. to 
seven months’ B. I. 

28kh. Oujrat Women\s letter to the Viceroy :—The following letter was sent to the 
Viceroy on behalf of the women of Gujrat ‘‘Wo the uudersigned cannot remain 
aloof from the great national upheaval going on at present. We fully sympathise 
with the campaign of civil disobedience of the Salt Laws. Women in villages 
have already begun manufacturing contraband salt, but we women should find 
out an additional and special field of our activity. We easily accepted Mr, 
Gandhi’s suggestion that we arc better fitted to carry out the boycott of foreign 
cloth aud the prohibition of liquor through picketing. As wo intend to undertake 
this movement, we bag to impress upon Your Excellency that it is a 
function of the State to stop traffic in liquor and other intoxicating drinks 
and imports of foreign clothes.’’—Among the prominent signatories were, 
Miss Ansuya, Mrs. Baraladevi, Mrs. Abbas Tyabji, Miss Mithuben Petit 
and others. 

29ih. *‘The Daily Herald ' sounded a note of warning to the Government against 
pu rsuing the ‘^disastrous path of repression.’’ 

and Convictions :—Mr. Bhopatkar,|Maharashtra leader, was sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment. Charges under Section 124-A, 1. P. 
C, were framcKl against Messrs. Devidas Gandhi and Ramanand Sanvasi. 
Mr. Devidas Gandhi was sentenced on the next day to one year’s R. 1, 
Dr. Mahomed Alainfand Dr. Satyapal, prominent Congressmen of Lahore, 
were arrested. 

30lh. Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar was arrested at Vedaranyam under the Balt Act 
and ^ntenced to undergo 6 months’ S. I. and Rs, 200 nne, in default to further 3 
months’ 8. 1. Mr. Konda Venkatappayya was sentenced to 1 year’s S. L Moiilsim 
Zafar All Khan of the Punjab was arrested. 

Rigours of Press Ordhiance :—The Press Ordinance was being applied with great 
rigour specially in the Punjab and Bengal. Delhi the Imperial Capital was wi^- 
out newspapers for the last two days. In Peshawar censorship was imposed on 
newiroap^. Lahore and Madras and Bombay papers suspendm publication for 
days as a protest. A novel idea was hit upon by the Delhi journalists. 
Five blackboards were hung in Chandni Chowfc on which the news of the 
day were written in chalk for the benefit of the 'public. In Calcutta, the 
police raided the offices of “Advance” and “A. B, Patrika” for copies of 
worts of a bonfire. All prominent papers, “Liberty”, ‘‘Advance”, 

Ffttrika”. Bangabani”, Swatantra” and other vernacular papers were 
served with notices to furnish securities. All papers excepting “Patrika” 
suspended publication. 
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Chief ETentf :—Congress OflSces raided at Peshawar, Calcutta, Luck- 
Jjpw, Bombay and other places—Arrests and convictions of prominent 
Cong^smen including Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Tyabji and Mrs. 
S^jini Naidtt—Disturbances at Sholapur, Mymensingh, Jhelum, 

Multan, Pabna and other places—^Viceroy^s Announcement on R. T. 
inference—The Mahatma^g Peace Terms—Indian Debate in 

Commons—^The Dharsana and Wadala Salt Raids. 

l«l. Reports of muesli convictio}?s of prominent Congress leaders and workers 
to pour in from Monghyr, Balasore, Amritsar and Bombay. Mr. D. V. 
uoknale arrested at A mala on April 26th. was sentenced to 4 months' simple impri¬ 
sonment and Rs. 50 fine, in default to another) month*under the Salt Act and 8 
months' simple imprisonment and Rs. 200 fine, in default to further 2 months 
under Section 114, 1. P. C. 

2n4. Mr. N. D. Savarkar, arrested on 30tb. April in connection with salt satyagraha 

Arnala, was sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 
350 in default to two months' imprisonment. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, ei-President of the Legislative Assembly, arrived in Calcutta. 
IM Ponce charged the larpe crowd that was following Mr. Patel’s car from 
the station resulting in injuries to several persons including Pandit Oovind Mala- 
viya. 

^ ^he Viceroy condemned the Satyagraha movement in a letter 

t .0 Maharaja Sir Piodyotkumar Tagore. 

Cqnj^ress Committees in Peshawar declared unlawful asscKiiations by the Chief 
Commissioner. 

The Bombay Branch of the European Association addressed a letter to the 
Government of Bombay, requesting Government to take a firmer attitude in the 
maintenance of law and order.’’ 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. Calcutta sent a momorandum to the 
Viceroy urging the withdrawal of the Press Ordinance. 

disj^rsing a mating held at Shradhanand Park. Calcutta in defiance of 
Police order, the Police made a baton charge on the crowd as a result of which 
several people including some passers-by were injured. 

4ili. Anraat of Mahatma Gandhi :-^Mahatma Gandhi arrested after midnight in his 
under Regulation 25 of 1827. He was taken to Yerrawada. 
Mr. Abbas Tayabji took the Mahatma’s place. 

Sih. Sensation prevailed in Peshawar when the f^ople were surprised to find the 
city surrounded by military with numerous pickets on all strategic positions and 
at exits mid nanrow lanes to main bazaars in connection with the arrest of Con¬ 
gress and Naujawan Bharat Babha leaders. The whole day the Police were seen 
busy making arrests, which had not ceased till 11 in the morning. 

€th. Hartal on Mahatmas Arrest Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest was followed by 
ftll over India. There was a mammoth procession in Bombay to protest 
against the Mahatma’s incarceration. Police opened fire in Howrah and Delhi, 
resulting in several persons being injured, in Delhi two persons succumbed to 
injuries received during a lathi charge. 

^ In his second letter to the Viceroy Mahatma Gandhi intimated his final deei- 
sion to set out for Dharsana and reach there with his companions to demand 
poMession of the salt works. 

7lli. The CKivernment of India replied to a protest by the Bombay Merchants' 
Chamber n^nst the Press Ordinance. The reply stated chat the Press Ordi¬ 
nance was in no way directed against the diBseminatfon of news. 

I^x persons were reported to have died of Injuries sustained as a result of 
jpotice ilriiig on a crowd in Delhi, 
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Till. Tli« Jamaii-ul-ulem** Fatwa three day#' strenuous discussion on th« 

question whether Muslims should participate in the struggle for Independence 
initiated by the Indian National Congress* the Jamait^ul-Ufema Hind at its session 
at Amroha resolved ‘ (a) Whereas the Indian National Congress has adopted 
complete independence as its political goal at its Lahore session, which has so 
long been the creed of Jamait-ul-Ulema Hind, and whereas it has nullified the 
Nehru Report which was strongly opposed by the Jamait and whereas it has 
resolved that no constitution will be acceptable to the Congreas unless it dves 
full satisfaction to all the minorities concerned, this session of the Jamait-uLUiema 
considers that under the present circumstances there is no reason why Muslima 
should k^p themselves aloof from the Congress, ib) la view of the religious and 
national interest of Muslims, this session of the jamait wants to make it claar 
that any future programme of the Congress will not be regarded as the final 
word for Muslims, unless the Jamait-ui-Ulema accepts it. (c) Whereas the Sarda 
Act is an open interference with Islam and is an outrage upon the Islamic 
personal law and whereas the Government, inspite of wi^-spread agitation and 
protest, has not exempted Muslims from it: (a) Whereas complete freedom of 
of the country and the nation from British domination is the only meant to put a 
stop to all this mischief and to safeguard the honour of Islam, this session of the 
Jamait appeals to Muslims that for the sake of the freedom of the country and 
to protect from the outrage the Islamic personal law, they should, in co-operation 
with the Congress, carry on the non-violent struggle for freedom with courage 
zeal and aetermination. (e) This session of Jamait appoints a Committee, consis¬ 
ting of Maulana Kifayatulla, Maulana Ataullah Bhah Bukhari and Haulana- 
Munammad Naeem to prepare a programme of action on the following lines for 
the attainment of freedom and the protection of pei*sonal law and invited Moslems 
to execute it.—-(i) Publication of proscribed Fatwa and other literatures, (ii) 
Picketing of liquor shops, (iii) Boycott of British j^oodt and specially British 
cloth and to carry on a propaganda in favour of British goods and cloth made 
In India, (iv) The Jamait expects that, if the Indian Nauonal Congress makes 
an attempt to remove the doubts and suspicions of some of the Muslims who 
are not yet satisfied with its attitude, prompt success is bound to come through 
the unitrf actions of the Muslims'’, 

filh. Sliolepur Riot 25 persons were reported to have been killed and many mo rt 
injured as a result of police firing on a disorderly crowd of insurgents at Shola- 
pur city. Martial Law was proclaimed on the 12th. and the Viceroy promulgated 
an Ordinance to regulate the military administration of the city on tne 15th. 

Chnviciions Dr. Alam, Maulana Zafiarali Ehan and Dr. Satyapal were 
convicted on charges of sedition to 18 months’, 2 years’ and 3 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment respectively by the Additional District Magistrate of Lahore. 

lOiii. Messrs. N. S. Varadachari and A. Vaidyanatha at Vedaranyam, sentenced 
to six months’ simple imprisonment and a fine of Ri. 200 each, in default to 
imprisonment for a further period of six weeks. 

Baki*id celebration passed of j^eacefiilly all over India barring disturbances in 
Digboi in Assam. 

The journalists’ meeting convened at the Indian Association Hall, Calcutta 
to consider the advisability or otherwise of resuming publication of papers ended 
rather abruptly without coming to any decision. 

No-Tax Campaif/n in Bardoli ;—‘Tn this great uon-violent fight for complete 
Bwaraj launched with the imprisonment of our beloved Sardar Vallabhohai 
Patel and sanctified with the sacrifice of numerous leaders and workers, our 
taluka has hitherto contributed its might, but now that Government has 
captured Gandhiji^ the greatest man in the world and the life of India, we 
farmers of Bardoh Taluka will not pay land revenue till Gandhiji or Si. 
Vallabhbbai directs us to pay and in doing so we shall cheerfully endure all 
hardships from assults, jail and forfeiture of property to death,” declared the 
people of Bardoli in a resolution passed at a conference, Mr. Abbas lyabji, 
Mahatma Gandhi’s suocessorp presiding. 

lllh* IhsK Sevika'a Appeal **Do the women of India intend to liberate their 
brave brothers rotting in jdl ? If they really feel for the suffering of their country, 
let them come in their thousands and stop the Indignity of foreign cloth in our 
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motherland. The Desh Sevikas expect their meters to join not in Imndi^s but 
in their thousands/’*—Thus appealed the Bombay Desh Sevika Sangha who were 
carryinj( on an intensive picketing of foreign cloth shops in Bombay markets. 

lllh. Convictiom Mr. Abbas Tyabji and all his 59 volunteers were arrested 

morning while starting on their march to raid the Salt Depot at Dharsana. Mr. 
Tyabji was sentenced on the next day to six months’ S. I. Mr. Jugatram Dave was 
sentenced to 6 months’ R. I. and 53 volunteers to 3 months’ R. I. Four volun¬ 
teers were released with a warning,—Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew^ Mr. Sheikh Hissam- 
din, Dr. San tram Seth and Sardar Teja Singh were sentenced to 18 ninths 
rigorous imprisonment—In 0. P. Beth Govind Das, Pandit Dwarka Prasad 
Mishra, Pandit Ravishankar Shukla and Pandit MakhanJal Chaturvedi sen^ced 
under sedition on two counts to two years’ rigorous imprisonment each. Shnyut 
Bishnudayal Bhargava convicted to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 
Immediately after the judgment was pronounced Shriyut K. R. E^andekar, acting 
president of the ‘ War Council ’ was arrested. Ho was remanded into jail custody 
till the 15th May The town observed a complete and spontaneous ‘hartal.’ 

Salt Raid at Shiroda -Two batches of 75 volunteers each raided the salt 
depots at Shiroda for over half an hour before a large crowd. The Police ar¬ 
rived on the scene, arrested the two batches but after a while let off all except 
the leaders and twenty of the volunteers. Later, another batch raided for two 
hours when the Police again appearing on the scene arrested 55 volunteers. Up 
to 1 o’clock 90 volunteers were arrestSi but 400 maunds of salt were removed dt 
B atyagrahis. 

Viceroy Announced Round Table Conference In the course of a signiheani 
statement the Viceroy announced that steps were being actively taken to arrange 
for the assembling in London of representatives of the proposed Conference to 
discuss the Indian constitutional problem, on or about 20th. October. Appealing to 
** all persons throughout India,’’ he said T recognize that at the present uma 
Uiere is a widespread desire throughout India to see real political advance and 
I have learnt to love India too well to relax any effort to assist in what I hold 
to be the natural and true development of her political life”. 

Passing away of Her Highness Nawah Sultan Jehan Saheha. Begum Mother 
of Bhopal. Ascending the Gadi in 1901, she abdicated it, owing to old age, in 
favour of her son Nawab Hamidullidi Khan, the present ruler. Bhe took a very 
prominent part in the advancement of both male and female education and had 
been the Chancellor of the Aligarh Muslim L^niversity for the last decade. She 
was generous to a fault and her philanthropy never made any distinction between 
caste, colour or creed. 

ISth. Th§ Calcutta Police raided the headquarters of the Bengal Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee Satyagraha volunteers and arrested about 40 persons, including 
Bj. Purna Chandra Das. 

Non^Brahmm Conference j—The working committee of the All-India Non- 
Brahmin Conference at Poona, after a stormy sitting wherein the younger section 
denoun^ Mahatma Gandhi’s arrest and the repressive policy pursued by the 
Government to combat the civil disobedience campaign, adopted a number of re¬ 
solutions. Bao Bahadur K. B. Naidu of Wardha presided. The meeting adopted 
a resolution expressing disapproval of the repressive policy of the Government 
as a measure for preserving peace and order in the country aud urg^ the Gov¬ 
ernment to take the leaders of all political parties into their confidence before 
it proceed to adopt repressive measures. 

Boycott Gaining Force The Delhi Hindustani Mercantile Association, the 
Delhi Piece-goods’ Association and the Lahore Cloth Merchants’ Association sent 
cables to their foreign constituents cancelling all indents and warning them not 
to ship any more goods for northern India. The Europe Chambers of Com¬ 
merce cabledf back stating that such cancellations were impossible, as manu- 
laoturers had advanced too far. At the instance of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, the whole question was re-considered by the Bengal ^ and the Punkb 
Chambers of Commerce. Both these bodies expressed the opinion that no ship¬ 
ment should be made without previous consultations with the buyers. 

14lli. Comictims Mr. Bukmani Lakshmipathi sentenced to one year’s simple 
impri^nment. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Mr. B. N, Mishri and Mr. Punisho* 
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iiuimdaft Trikaindas sentenced under Salt Act to 5 months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of R». 200, in default to further H months^ imprisonment each. 

Mr» Sastri^s 8ugge$tiom :— Release Mahatma Gandhi, proclaim general 
amnesty and give a guarantee that India would be given Dominion Status at 
the earliest opportunity”—these were the three Buggestions which the Rt. hon. 
Brinivasa Sastri made in course of his letdure on ^‘How to save India” delivered to 
the members of the House of Commoiis- 

The Mymemmph Firiiig The Government of Bengal issued the following 
communique :—“The Government have received telegrams stating that at Mymcn- 
singh on the 14th. May at 5~30 p. ra. a mob heavily stoned a police forc^ of 125 
men besides officers of whom 20 were armed. This force was protecting the excise 
vendors in removing the supplies of liquor from the excise ware-house. The 
Additional District Magistrate, the Superintendent of Police and several constable^^ 
were hit. Eventually, after a due warning having been given, the additional 
District Magistrate gave orders to fire and the mob was dispersed. Thirty-nine 
rounds of buck-shot and ten rounds of ball ammunition are reported as unaccou- 
ted for and were presumably fired. The casualties on the side of the police amounted 
to one sub-inspector dangerously injured, one constable severely injured and 28 
others treated for minor injuries. Of the rioters 53 have been treated in hospital. 
Thirty three of these were suffering from gunshot injuries. The condition of five 
is grave.” 

15lh. Professor Ganshyam Jethanand. Editor of “The Hindu” of Hyderabad, (Bind; 
sentenced to 12 months' rigorous imprisonment on a charge of inciting people to 
break laws. 

The Council of the National Liberal Federation of India issued a statement on 
the present political crisis wherein it expressed the opinion tiiat the situatiou in 
Sholapur could have been handled without the introduction of martial law. It 
supported the movement for Swadeshi goods, but opposed retaliatory measures 
like picketing of shops. It urged immediate recall of the Press Ordinance, and 
deprecated tne extent to which censorship had been exercised to suppress the dis¬ 
semination of correct news and private telegrams. The Council, while opining 
that the Conference plan should be adhered to, felt that in order to ensure its 
success it was not enough to announce the date of the meeting, but the Govern¬ 
ment should lose no time in publishing the terms of reference and making it 
plain that the ob^ct with which tne Confe^en^'e was being summoned was the 
establishment of Dominion Status. It appealed to the Congress to cease activities 
which were a challenge to law and order and asked the Government simultaneously 
io create an atmosphere favourable to the Round Table Conference by releasing 
tJhe political ofienders who were not guilty of violence. It finally urged the 
Viceroy to confer with Indian leaders for the purpose of removing the present 
tension and to facilitate the success of the Conference. 

Congress Bulletins banned An order under Section 144 Or. P. C. was served 
upon the President, Secretary, Treasurer and ill members of the Bombay Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee, Satyagraha Committee and “War Council,” to 
abstain from editing and publishing the Bombay Congress bulletin or any othei' 
leaflet likely to bring the Government into hatred or create disaffection against 
the Government. 

lith. March to Dharsana : Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and her volunteers who were kept 
waiting for 27 hours without food near Bulsar on their way to Dharsana, finding 
their way blocked by Police cordon, were arrested in the morning, taken out of the 
Police cordon and were immediately released, 

17tli. Convictions :—Sardar Sardul Singh was arrested in train while on his way 
to Lahore after attending the meeting of the Working Committee at Allahabad. 
Mrs. Eamala Devi Chattopadhya was arrested in Bombay under Balt Law and sen¬ 
tenced to undergo 6 months’ S.I. and to pay a fine of Rs. 150, in default to under¬ 
go 3 months* 6.1*, and to pay a fine of Rs. 20, in default to undergo 2 weeks’ B.I. 

The Munshiganj Satyagraha which had continued for the last nine months 
ended this morning when about 200 high caste twomen, with the help of the 
members of the Youngmen’s Association, removed the barrier of the temple with 
saws, axes and hammers and threw the door of the temple open to all classes of 
Hinans. About 2000 spectators witnessed the incident, 
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I itli* The Jhdum Riut ;—The official report of the eTenta that took place in the Tillage 
of Eala in Jhelum district, said that on the 17th. May in the evening, the CoH'* 
gross party made objectionable demonstrations, with mock funerals, outside the 
houses of loyalists in Jhelum city. On the morning of May 18 the Congress 
party visited the village of Kala and made objectionable speeches and arranged a 
meeting for the evening. The meeting took plac.e as arranged and the Zaudars 
and other loyalists were demonstrated against, with mock funerals and insulting 
cries. The Congress party was accompaln^ by strong detachments from Jhelum 
Jada and Kala. Hearing of this, the Ilistrict Magistrate and the Superintendent of 
police, with 66 other police ranks, armed with 11 muskets, proceeded to Kala 
to preserve order and protect the loyalists. On arrival there at dusk, they found 
an excited crowd in the centre of the village, who greeted them with abuse and 
revolutionary cries. The District Magistrate declared the crowd an unlawful 
assembly and ordered it to dispeise. The Congress adherents and the crowd 
refused to disperse, whereupon the arrests of the nngleaders and the dispersal 
of the crowd were proceed^ with. The crowd then stoned j the police heavily, 
climbing on the roofs of houses for this purpose. The police party, having 
complete the arrests, began to withdraw between the high bouses ana through 
narrow lanes, being ston^ heavily all the time. Under the orders of the Deptuty 
Commissioner the police fired single shots from time to time at the stone- 
throwers on the houses as a barrage to cover their withdrawal. In all 20 rounds 
buckshot were thus fired, 19 arrests were made in KaJa and on May 26, 14 
persons were arrested in Kala and Jhelum city in connection with the events of 
May 17 and 18. 

The Wadala Salt Raul 472 tSatyagrahis who set out to raid the salt works 
at Wadala, suburb of Bombay, were arrested. Batches of ten volunteem appear 
unexpectedly, raid the salt pans, seize the salt and then in their attempt to 
maren out from the salt works are anested. 


doth. The Mahatma’s Peace Terms :^ln an interview with Mr. Bloeombe, the 
“Daily Herald” representative. Mahatma Gandhi agreed to recommend to the 
Congress the suspension of the civil disobedience movement and co-operation at 
the Round Table Conference on the following terms (1) The terms of refer¬ 
ence of the Round Table Conference to include the framing of a constitution 

S 'ving India the substance of independence. (2) Satisfaction to be granted to 
r. Gandhi’s demands for the repeal of the salt tax, prohibition of Rquor and 
ban on foreign cloth. (3) Amnesty for prisoners convicted of political oflfencea 
to coincide with the end of the disobedience campaign. (4) The remaining 
seven points raised in Mr. Gandhi's letter to the Viceroy to be left for future 
discussion. 


Slit. Dbarsana Salk Raid Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Bjs. Manilal Gandhi, Pyarilal 
and Mr. Imam Saheb Ca colleague of the Mahatma in South Africa and 
the leader of to-day’s march) were arrested at Dharsana, following an attempt 
by about 2000 volunteers to take possession of the Salt depot in the morn¬ 
ing, The Police made a lathi charge as a result of which 320 

vmunteers including Sjs. Manilal Gandhi and Narahari Bhai Parekh received 
injuries. Several hundreds more of the volunteers were injured as a result of a 
second lathi charge by the Police on the volunteers who remained near the 
fencing after the morning’s incidents. 200 was the total number of volunteers 
who were admitted to the camp hospital at Untadi. The Bombay Governoteni 
issued a communique on the incidents, which stated that the raid was made by 
about 2600 volunteers, accompanied by a large crowd of spectators. 

Untadi Camp demolished The Police also took possession of and demolished 
the volunteers’ camp at Untadi. They gave fifteen minutes’ time to the volunteers 
to vacate the camp. Most of the volunteers having left, those who stayed back 
were charged with lathis as a result of which several volunteers received injuries. 
^ were treated in the camp hospital. 

The Wadala Raid A further raid on the Wadala salt works was made on 
litis day. Several volunteers were injured. 188 volunteers were arrested. 95 volun¬ 
teers wno were marching from the Bombay Congress office to raid the salt pans 
at Wadala were placed under arrest by the Police. 

Ctmmetiom Mr. K. F. Nariman. President;; Bombay Piovincial Congress 
Committee. Dr. Choksey, Vice-President and sue others who were amstsa for 
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ridliU;iag iho Chid Presidency Magistrate’s order prohibiting publication of the 
Congress bulletin, were oonricted on the next day. Mr. Nariman was sentenced 
to four months’ simple imprisonment and the other accused were sentenced to 
six months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The F. Marathi ^^War Council ' organised public meetings in all the district 
and taluka centres for the purpose of reading prescribed literature simultaneously. 
Passages from the proscribed book "‘Bharat Me Angrezi Raj” was read by volun¬ 
teers. Thirteen public meetings were held in Nagpur on the same night in 
different Mohallas and the audience were asked to repeat the passage. Mr. 
Abhyankar attended these meetings and addressed each of them for a few minutes. 

23 rfl. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu icntanced under section 145 I. P. C. to nine month’s 
simple imprisonment at Dharsana. Srijut Manilal Gandhi and 8j. Pyarelal 
were sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment and Imam Saheb to six 
months’ simple imprisonment. The Police searched the volunteers’ camp at 
Untadi and arrested Mr. Narahari Parekb. 

Bombay Merchant?^' huge Procession :—Bombay had a huge procession of 2 
lakhs organised by 28 Indian commercial bodies to tell the world that it 
■upportea the Mahatma whole-heartedly. When the procession reached ^ri 
Bunder, it found itself face-to-face with a strong Police force, determined to 
oppose all further progress. The Police being adamant, the processionists resort^ 
to 8atyagraha and sat on the road. After the lapse of nearly four hours, th# 
Commissioner of Police conceded the reasonable aemands of the Indian merchants 
and allowed them to take the procession by the route already decided* 

The Second Dacca Biot :—The following Govt, communique was issued :—“A 
petty squabble between Hindu and Mahomedan boys at Dacca on the 23rtl 
instant was followed that night by the murder of one Mahomedan whose 
assailants were believed to have been Hindus. As a result of this occurrence, 
serious communal riots broke out on the afternoon of the 24th instant and 
continued throughout the next day. These idisturbances were accompanied by 
some loss of life and considerable dam^e to property. On the 26th. instant the 
Inspector-General of Police arrived in Dacca accompanied by a force of hundred 
Eastern Frontier Rifles and 115 armed police and thereafter the situation 
improved slightly, but on the night of the 26th, there was a small disturbance 
ana one case of looting as well as two cases of stabbing, one of a Hindu and the 
other of a Mahomedan. Leading Hindu rioters have been arrested and all known 
Mahomedan goondas are also being dealt with. A telegram of the 28th, stated 
that the position in Dacca is somewhat easier, but there are indications that 
trouble is spreading to villages in the vicinity. There was yesterday a riot near 
Tezgaon ana the Union Board oftice at Matwali, three miles from Dacca, was burnt 
down. In the city three Hindu houses were looted and burnt and there were five 
cases of stabbing, one of which was fatal. It is also reported that supplies for 
Hindus and Europeans are difficult to obtain.” 

24tli. 2he Multan Disturbance -The Punjab Government received information 
that, as a result of a clash between the members of a procession which had been 
prombited under sec. 144, Cr. P. C., and the Police at Multan, one police officer 
and five members of the procession were injured, Gne of the latter subsequently 
died while under treatment in the civil hospital. 

Wholesale arrests were reported from Lucknow where almost all prominent 
CoD||[res8 workers were arrested in the morning. Two of them were fin^ and 
11 jailed.—'At Cawnpore Pandit G. Vidyarthi, President of the U. P. War Ooun- 
eil, and Sjt. N. F. Arora, President of the local War Council were arrested and 
tried in the jail next day, and were sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, res¬ 
pectively. 

26th. Tha Wadala Salt Raid .'—Spectators numbering about 2000 joinedi a hundred 
voluntem who carried out a more determinea raid on Waaala salt pans than 
hitherto and the police met them with correspondingly greater resoluteness. The 
raiders were ledf by Mr, Bhumgara, Parsi world-cyclist, and were surrounded by 
oheerinii; crowds. A batch of 28 volunteers including the leader was arrested at 
the mam gate leading to the salt pans. The remaining volunteers, mixed up with 
the spectators, jumped the iron railings and were confronted by the police inside. 
A *melee’ ensued lasting to two hours after which the raiders withdrew leaving 17 
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injured, seven seriously on the head and 115 were arrested. Red Cross work was 
done by volunteers under Dr. Sanshi with a fleet of two ambulances and five 
motor cars. Among those arrested were three Guzerati ladies and a lad of ten 
years who were subsequently released. In the afternoon eighteen more persons 
were injured, mostly spectators, as a result of lathi charge by the Police bringing 
the number of injury to thirty-five. Eleven more salt raiders and some 
Police Officers were injured in a clash which occurred after sun-set. The Police 
opened fire. A Government press note about the raid said that volunteers con¬ 
ducted themselves in a more or less orderly fashion and were subjected to certaiji 
discipline. 

2Sth. Convictiom :—Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, ex-leader of the Swaraj party in 
the IT. P. Council was arrested for breach of the Salt Act. He was sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment. Sjt, Ranchhodlal Amratlal who led the batch to 
Dharsana on this night was arrested at Barejaat station and was sentenced on the 
next day to two months’ rigorous imprisonment and fine of Rs. 100, or. in the 
alternative, to undergo one months’ further imprisonment. 

26tk. Indian Debate in Commons :—A full-dress debate on India was initiated in 
the House of Commons by Lord Winterton. who said that there was not much 
substance behind the “Gandhi-cnm Communist'^ movement and considered it 
dangerous to parley with Extremists when they were breaking laws.—Colouel 
Wedgwood feared that it would be impossible for the Round Table Conference 
to put matters right.—Mr. Bonn, replying, said that the movement was conflued 
only to urban sections and that, with comparatively few exceptions. Mahomedans 
ha(f held themselves aloof. Mr. Benn assured the die-hards that Self-Gdlvernment 
for India would not aflect ‘‘the economic prosperity of these islands. ’—General 
Enox urged greater use of the military, while Commander Kenworthy observecl 
that there was “nobody in India to whom the reins of Government could be 
handed over.”—Mr. Benn protested when Mr. Brockway read out Moulana Abdul 
Qiidir’s statement about Peshawar.—Mr. Beckett defended Mr. Brockway and 
said that Mr. Benn was no more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the 
official statements than Mr. Brockway for the statement he had read.—Mr. W. J. 
Brown declared that the last thing a Labour Government ought to do in India 
was to carry out the “dirty work of British Iraperialism,’’ He held Mr. Benn 
responsible for creating anarchy in India.—Mr. Benn added that he did not regard 
force as being a remedy as they were dealing with an insurgence of national and 
racial aspirations. But'his remedy was the Round Table Conference intended to 
solve difficulties, “largely Indian difficulties”, whose solution must be sought from 
Indian opinion. He added: “If in this Conference substantial agreement is 
i^eached, no Government would be likely to ignore its work when it came to 
present its proposals to Parliament.” 

Police Firing in Bombay and Lucknoa ;—The Police opened fire on a crowd hI 
Bhendibazar, a Muslim quarter in the city of Bomb^, resulting in four killed 
and fifty six injured. The disturbance, according to a Government communique, 
started all over a dog belonging to a Mahomedan.—The Police also fired on a 
crowd at Lucknow, Later, a man was found lying dead on the road. 

27Ui. Pandit Malav^a and his party were arrested at Campbellpore under the 
Frontier Security Regulation of 1922, as amended by Regulation 6 of 1929. He 
was subsequently released. 

Pasaifig away of His Highness Maharaja Fatehsingh Bahadur of Udaipur at 
ripe old age. 

Th* Peshawar Biot Sequel Giving evidence before the Official Enquiry 
Committee into the happenings at Peshawar on 23rd April, Mr. Saddaullat 
J^an, City Magistrate stated that the crowd was perfectly non-violent in the 
beginning. He repeatedly warned the authorities against the employment of the 
military. The crowd, he further remarked, had no sticks and was molting away 
aftci the surrender of two Congressmen who were wanted by the Police. 

20tli. ParSees^ Sympathy with Mahatma :—With a view to demonstrate their sym¬ 
pathy with the ideals of Mahatma Gandi, the Parsees of Bombay took out an 
impressive procession in the evening and passed through the principal city 
thoroughfares. It was a cosmopolitan procession <^but the majority included about 
30,090 Parsees including 2,000 ladies. The procession was head^ by leaders carrying 
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four portraits, namely those of Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Nariman, Dadabhai Naoroji 
and 8ir Phirozeahah Mehta and also big placards inscribed *No conference with* 
out Gandhi’, *No peace possible without the co-operation of Gandhi’, ^Country 
cannot go on without peace’ et<\, Tho procession also raisc*d cries of *Gandhi-jl-ki 
jai’ and 'boycott British goods/ 

The Lilloooh Firing :—Police opened fire on a large crowd of Lillooah rail¬ 
way work-shopmen with the result that four received injuries. It was re¬ 
ported that the trouble arose over the introduction of the Railway Board’s 
monthly wages system in the Lillooah railway workshop. 

Ihe Dharmmi Raid Several of the volunteers received injuries as a result 
of lathi charge by tho police in course of a raid on the Dharsana salt depot by 
a batch of 75 Maharashtra volunteers who came from V^ila Parle. They were 
arrested, brought to Bulsar by train under police escort and then let free. 

SOth. The Viceroy issued hco Ordinances to counteract picketing, Icon payment 
of taxes and tampering with the loyalty of Government servants. 

3l«t. Pabna Disturbance :—Four men were injured as a result of a lathi charge by 
the police upon a crowd which had assembled in the town-hall compound on this 
evening with the object of holding a public meeting in spite of the ?prohibitory 
order and of reading extracts from proscribed literatures there. Four others, in¬ 
cluding a local pleader, who were sitting in the Congress office compound opposite 
the town-hall, were similarly injured as brickbats were reported to have been hurled 
towards the police from that direction. Later, a party of constables armed with 
regulation lathis under ihe command of a subedar patrolled the streets acting 
against the order of the Superintendent of Police and assaulted several passers-by 
and shop-keepers causing personal injury and damage to property. 

Several of the volunteers who made a raid on the Dharsana Salt Depot were 
injured as a result of lathi charge by the Police. Eight of them were brought to 
XTntadi Camp hospital. 

Mrs, Sunitidevi Mitra, Lucknow’s Congress Dictator, who was arrested ou the 
25th. while leadlnij^ « procession, found guilty under Section 143, T.P,0. and sen¬ 
tenced to 6 months* simple imprisonment. 

June 1930 

Chief Events ; —Dharsaim and Wadala salt raidy continued—Picketiiu; 
continued to be the main Cong:rc8s activity followed by arrests and 
convictions—The Congress Workiuff Committee and Conja^ess bodies 
in Andhra, Punjab and Unit'^d Provinces declared unlawful associa¬ 
tions—Pt. Matilal Nehru arrested. 

Tli« WadaU Salt Raid :—Ncarly 15,000 vo uiiteersland spectators participated in 
the mass raid, which started at 8 a. m. at Wadala. Successive batches marched up 
to the Port Trust level-crossing when the swelled crowd were held up by a 
police cordon. Soon, the crowd broke through, and the raiders among whom were 
women and children, splashed through slime and mud and reached the pans. Aftei* 
an inefiective warning, the police charged the crowd with lathis and drove a large 
number back. By 9, the struggling batches of raiders were reluming from the 
pans tired and mud be-spattered, but triumphantly displaying bundles of salt tied 
up in handkerchiefs^ Shortly after 9, Mrs. Munsni and 8 Sikh ladies, including 
Srimathi Harnam Koul, were arrested while making persistent efforts to cross the 
wire-fencing despite police warning. The raid went forward with undiminished 
vigour and punctually at 12, the Congr^s officers called off the raid. Tho total 
number of injured was estimated rt 35, about half-a-dozen being serious. 

Bombay medical practitioners passed a resolution condemning 
the violations of the laws of humanity committed by the Government authorities 
®gEin§t non-violent Indian men, women and children in the present struggle for 
the liberation of India,” and urging boycott of foreign dru^, preparations and 
appli^cefl of British manufacture, and drawing the attention of the authorities of 
the Red Cross Societies, and Bt. John Ambulance Association to the callous policy 

7 
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ol wot prondiug ambulance and other necessary medical facilities for the treat¬ 
ment and conveyance of the wounded, and appealing to them to take proper mea- 
•ttres for enforcing the rules providing necessary facilities on such occasions.—Dr. 
Niinan, President, St. John’s Ambulance, explaining the absence of the St. John 
Ambulance Coips, said that he did not send ambulance cars because he read in 
the papers of the wonderful Congress ambulance organisation, and thought that 
his help was unnecessary. 

2n<l* Bengal Ordinance Victims :—In the CJonimons, Mr. Bonn ! informed Major 
Graham Pole that 149 persons had been detained since the revival of the Bengal 
Ordinance. Of this 8 others also arrested 5 had been released and 3 convicted of 
specific offences, 

3rd. Bombay Muslitnn' Congress Sympathy A nule-long Moslem procession con¬ 
sisting of Pathans, Borahs and other Moslems head<Ml by Mr. S. A. Brelvi, Editor 
of the ‘‘Bombay Chronicle,” Moulanu Ahmed Sayyed, Secretary of the Jamait-ul- 
ulema and other promimmt Muslim leaders parachid Bombay thoroughfares with a 
view to demonstrate Muslim sympathy with the Congress activities. 

Bombay Graduates condemn repression : —‘ There is no contribution, however 
small, which yon may make which is not needed, badly, urgently and immediately, 
in the advancement of the great national movemtMU inaugurated by Mahatma 
Gandhi. This is your last chance ; if you miss this you miss your freedom.”— 
This was the fervent exhortation of Sjf. Bhulabhai J. Desai to the graduates of 
the Bombay IJniversiliy who in one voice expressed their severe condemnation ol 
the methoas of repression adopted by Government to suppressing the non-violent 
civil disobedience movement, at a public meeting held in the Blavatsky Lodge. 

The Dharsann Raid Two batches of volunteers numbering about 200 were 
led in the morning from Untadi camp to raid the Dharsann salt depots. Both 
were held up by the police w'ith lathi-charges when the crowd on tercel the prohi¬ 
bited area. The injured men were taken to the camp hospital. 

Lathi Charge at Wenii :—12 undertrial salt raiders detained in Worli were 
seriously injured and rendered unconscious as a result of lathi charge by the 
Police following the prisoners’ rush to pull down the barbed wiiv^ entanglements 
in connection with which the Policx) and the Military forcibly nmioved women 
Batyagrahis who objected to the strengthening of the wire fencing. 

The Midnapiir Riot :—A serious riot was reported to have occurred at Chechua- 
hat in village Daspur, district Midnapur, in which two police sub-insprotors 
and four constables were attacked by the villagers. The constables were injured 
and their uniforms, arms and ammunition, were taken away. Both the sub-inspectors 
were reported to be missing. 

One man was killed and another wounded in consequence of Police firing at 
Cholingannllur, a village aliout 20 miles from Madras in connection with the 
violation of the Salt Laws. 

4tk 130 volunteers who formed the second batch of Wadala raiders were each 
sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous inprisonment. Another batch of 115 
Wadala raiders were sentenced to three months' rigorous imprisonment. 

3lh. Gandhi Day ' in Bombay The “Gandhi Day ’ celebrated in Bombay as a 
mark of protest against the Mahatma’s arrest with a mile-long procession headed 
by ladim and followed by Pathans, Muslims, Gujeratis, Sikhs and Multanis. The 
procession paraded the main streets in complete silence. Over thirty mills were 
closed due to about sixty-five thousand workew downing their tools in celebration 
of the day of Mahatma’s arrest. 

6lli. A final raid on Dhartana was made in the morning when 167 volunteers from 
Kaira, Pauchmahals, Travancore, Karnatak, Karachi etc., were sent. After they 
entered the prohibited area and proceeded some distance, they were stopped by 
the police.^ After standing for some time, they ail sat down. The police asked 

them to disperse, A few volunteers retreated. When Mr. Dinakar Mehta, mem« 

b«r of the “War Council”, who was among the volunteers, tried to proceed 
forther, he was stopped. Boon a lathi charge was made. Some more volunteers 
began to withdraw, while those that continued sitting received lathi blows. Those 

who were injured were taken on stretchers to the Untadi Camp hospital. The 

pohee charge lasted for about 15 minutes. 
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6th. Mr. Wamaii Mukadum, cx-MX.C., who arrived at Dharsana with a batch of 
volunteers from Panchmahals^ was arrested under Section 145, L P. C. and taken 
to the Dharsaim Police lock-up. Ho was sentenced on the next day to two years' 
rigorous imprisonment. 

Eaid on Bombay '^Conyre^s :—At, two in the afternoiin, a force of six 

hundred lathi and armed police led by thirty European and Indian officers ap][>ear- 
cd and quickly formwl a cordon round the C’ongress House and its approaches 
while a small party of police headed by the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
entered the Congress House and conducted a thorough Heareh of .the premises 
for about tAVo hours after which they ndired after arresting six members of the 
Bombay “War Council’' in<ducling Mr. Jinabhai Joshi, President, Manibhai G. 
Desai, Secretary, Congress Committee and Gojendranath Sharma, Captain of the 
volunteers. All arrests were made under Section 188, 1. P, 0.. for the publication 
of the Congress Hiilletin contrary to the Chief Presidenpy Magistrate's order dated 
15th May. 

7tb. Police Firluys :—Thtj police opencnl lire on a Lirge crowd at Balisai in the 
district of Midnapore us a result of which twenty Hve persons received injuries, 
three rather seriously. 

Six persons were reported to have died and *25 sustained injuries as a result of 
Police firing on a crowd at Checlmahat in Ghat.al iti connection with a distur¬ 
bance. It was alleged that one of the police Sub-In specters had been done to 
death, the other was missing. 

Sth. Two persons were killed and six seriously injured a result of Police firing 
at Vellore in Madras. 

About one hundred persons were injured as a result of lathi charge by the 
Police on a crowd near the Bihpur Ashram in Bhagalpur, 

Calcutta Arrests Forty-six volunteers were arrested in Burraba^ar, Calcutta 
in the last three days under the Picketing Ordinance. Sixteen of them were 
sentenced ro suffer one month's simple imprisonment. 

9th. A Bulletin issued irith the Congress Working Oommittoa's resolutions eommencod 
with a long survey of the progress of events in .all parts of the country, since 
its last meeting and put on record its thankful patient endurance of suffering 
displayed by the people and warncKl Government that no end of lawlessness com- 
mittea in th(3 name of law and order will deflect the people from their deter¬ 
mination to win Swaraj at all costs. The (Jonirnittee then criticised the repres¬ 
sive policy of Government at some length and called upon the county to face 
the situation bravely. Tbe Committee also congratulated the women f^atyagralus, 
and dealing with the Muslims and their part in the movement assured them that 
the C/Ongress would at all times respect th<’. liberty of all religions and cultures 
in India. 


10th. Sj, DaS‘Gupta Arrested '. —Sj. vSaUsh Olumdra Das-Gupia. President, Bengal 
Council of Civil Disobedience and 85 Congress officials and volunteers were 
arrested in Calcutta following Police raids on the offices of the Bengal Council 
of C^vil Disobedience, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, and Burrabazar 
Civil Disobedience Committee, He was sentenced on the 16th. to one year's R. L 
on a charge of sedition in connection uith the publication of Batyagraha 
Bulletins. 

More than fifty people including Bj. Rajendra Prosad, Professor Bari and Baldeo 
Sahay were injured as a result 0 ! lathi charge by the Police on a procession 
in Patna. 

Indian Christians of Bombay in a meeting adopted resolutions recording that 
the Bombay Indian Christians were at one with the other communities to win 
complete Swaraj for India at the earliest moment possible and opined that 
absolute non-violent Satyagraba was in no way against the teachings of Christ, 

llth* Madras Satgagrahis Sentenced Three volunt-eers, who w'ere arrested on tJbs 
previous day for disobedience of Section 144 by addressing a public meeting in 
furiheranoe of Civil Disobedience campaign, wxre sentenced to six months' K. I. 
each. Mr. Vepa, Barrister, and 17 others, among whom were many Advocates, were 
sentenced to one year’s R. I. each at Guntur. Mr. Gopalkrishnaiya, Satyagraha 
leader of Mausulipatam, was arrested under Balt Act ana sentenced to six months’ 
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R. L and to pay a fine of Es. 1000 in default (o undergo four months’ impnson- 
ment more. 

I2tli* Midnight demonstration in Bombay. : —The Bombay streets teemed with hcin’ 
dreds of processions, bip: and small, foliowinir the Police Commissioner s ban on 
the procession proposed to betaken out in the evening;' by the Conjcress to cele¬ 
brate the ‘Sbolapur Day.' In an attempt to disperse some of the procession the 
police charged them with lathis, resulting in injuries to about 30 who were remo¬ 
ved to the Congress hospital. Congress ambulance men with field equipment 
were kept running along the route picking up wourided and rendering first aid. 
The police cordon round Congress House was removed just after midnight and 
the Dosh Sevikas and other processionists marched to f-splanade where the meet¬ 
ing was going on. 

Mechuahaxar Bomb Case Sentences ranging from ten years' transportation 
to three years^ rigorous imprisonment were passtil by the Alipiir Special Tribunal 
on 17 of the accused in the Mechuabazar Bomb Case who were charged 
with conspiracy to possess and manufacture explosives for unlawful purposes. 
Eight of the accused were acquitted but four were re-arrested under the Bengal 
Ordinance. 

I5ili. Police liaid in Calcutta : —120 Congrossmen were rounded up in Calcutta follow¬ 
ing Police raids on the ofhees of the Civil Disobedience Council, North Calcutta 
Congress Committee. Abhoy Asram, Burrabazar Congress Committee, Burrabazar 
Civil Disobedience Council, ,Torabagan Congress Committee and the B. P. 0. C* 

Piekeiing in Bombay :—The “War Councir' of the Bombay Congress Commi¬ 
ttee renewed picketing activities in a more intenbivo form. Three hundred volun¬ 
teers were sent out from the Congress House to picket liquor shops in the 
Byculla and Parel areas from morning till night,—Workers in several Mills 
joined together and decided on the social boycott of those who wear foreign cloth 
and those who are addicted to drink. 

I6lb. Pickotirut in Bombay. :— A large and excited crowd mostly of Parsis had been 
demonstrating throughout this afternoon in front of Whiteaway Laidlaw where 
a strong police force with several sergeants and officers was quartered in connection 
with the arrest of the pickets. A report got abroad that a picket had been assault¬ 
ed there and soon a crowd gathered. The police attempted to disperse them and, 
in doing so, knocked down two Parsis who were waiting for a tram-car. This 
attracted more Parsis to the spot and a ewolling crowd which kept constant¬ 
ly jeering at the police paily. More police arrived with the result that 
there were 60 men with 12 sergeants and officers. The demonstrations continued 
and the police made several charges with light canes and at 6 p.m. the sergeants 
charged the crowd with lathis resulting in injuries to ten persons including; three 
Parsis and one Mussalman who were removed to the Congress hospital Two of 
the injured were said to have l>een standing in the entrance hall of the Petit 
Library situated nearby. Late in the evening the police withdrew to a 
side street but the crowd persisted evidently waiting for the police to withdraw com¬ 
pletely.—In contrast with this, picketing of liquor shops in the northern part of 
the city was proceeding peacefully. Twenty volunteers were placed in front 
of as many shops as there were from Lalbagh to Dadar.—The incidents on the 
Hornby Eoad had an echo in the Bombay Corporation, which, on the motion of Mr. 
L. E. Tairsec, was adjourned as a protest against the enforcement of the Ordinances. 
Shortly before 8 p.m. the police made two more lathi charges resulting in a 
number of casualties. Armed police came on the spot Iat»T and under cover of 
thsir presence the police withdrew. The crowd also dispersed. The police version 
of the incident leading to injury to two people in the entrance hall of Petit 
Library was that a sergeant, who was chasing the crowd in front of the library, 
was dragged into the hall and assaulted. Three more sergeants rushed to rescue 
him and injuries were caused in the melee. 

Piekikrs arrested in Caleutta For five times duiing the day, the office of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee was raided by the police who arrest^ 
thirieen men including the durwan, Four hundred copies oz Congress Bulletin 
ware seiied. Police also arrested sixteen picketers in Barrabazar. 

IMi, Pandit Motilal Nehru, Acting President of the All-India Congress Committee, 
mired in BombaySand was given a hearty welcome 
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Itlii, iDlitributiflfj ie&fleU to members of the police force which the court held “were 
ealeulat^ to engender a spirit of disobedience and feelina:s of diaafFection towards 
the Gove^Dment^^ B[t Minoo Coyajee, a Parsi Conaresstnan was sentenced to 
six months^ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rt?. 200 or In default to 
weeks’ further imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Pombay. 

Pteketina continued to be the main Congress activity in Bombay. In the Fort 
area, Whiitcaway Lnidlaw and Co. was marked out for the mobilisation 
of efforts. A O. 1. D. Habildar in Mufti, standing among the spectators, 
mobbed by the crowd who alleged that he had attemptal to throw a stone on the 
Whiteaway show-case. 

Udayavanam, the headquarter of the Madras Satyiigrahts was raided by the 
Police and all th(5 inmates were taken into custody. 

In Midnaporo district, in Bengal, a number of prosicatioub were s^tarted and 
some of the men wore bound down in connection with the campaign for the 
non-payment of the Choukidari tax. 

21st. Lathi Charge in Bomhai/ :—Thousands fiocked towards the Maidan expecting 
sensational developments from the announcx*rnent of the Bombay Cont^ess 
Committee that in defiance of the Magistrate’s order it would hold a big rally of 
the National Militia for inspection by Pandit iMotilal Nehru. Batches of volunteers 
carrying the Congress flag converged towards the Maidan and attempted a formation 
when a posse of constables armed with lathis charged them. About 20 lady 
volunt^rs and 25 Sikh volunteei's refused to budge from the Maidan. all sustain¬ 
ing injuries. Subsequently the entire police around the Maidan withdrew, where¬ 
upon the volunteers and spectators re-occupied the Maidan and demonstrated. 
As the volunteers were about to parade, the police rushed again to the scene and 
charged them with lathis. The mercantile community observed a hartal and 
organised a procession in the evening as a protest against these Jaihi charges. This 
procession was also dispersed by lathi charge. In all nearly 250 pt^rsons roceivwl 
injuries. 

Andhra Congress Bodies Banned By a Gazette Extraordinary the Madras 
Government declared the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee an unlawful 
association within the meaning of Part 11 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act. Similarly they declared Guntur, West Kistna, East Kistna. 
West Godavari and Bezwada ‘^War Councils’* as unlawful associations, l>ecause 
in the opinion of the Government they were interfering with the maintenance of 
law and order and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Gandhi Cap Banned :—The following was the Guntur Magistrate's novel pres¬ 
cription to maintain public peace:—^ Whereas the public tranquillity has been 
disturbed by the Civil Disobedience movement, whereas information has been 
received that a notice is being printed to disturb the public tranquillity by in¬ 
citing the public to wear Gandhi cap which is a symbol of ones sympathy for 
the Civil Disobedience movement, I. F. W. Stewart, L C- B, having cx>nsid6red i( 
my duty to maintain public peace, hereby direct that the public should not weoi' 
Qandhi cap in any place frciiuented by the public within the limits of Guntur 
Municipality and a radius of five miles therefrom for a period of two months 
from this date.” 

35lii« London Indian Women Condemned Government :—A crowded meeting of 
Indian women of all section in I^ondon under Mrs. N, C. Sen passed resolu¬ 
tions condemning the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and others and the 
repression with a heavy toll of innocent lives and demanded that all political 
prisoners including Garhwali soldiers and Meerut be unconditionally released 
and repression abandoned. Any negotiations proposed at the Conference will not 
be recognised by the Indian pk>ple unless Gandhiji participated. Another 
resolution reminded the communal and political leaders of India that their 
participation in the Conference in the face of national opinion would add one 
more to those acts of perfidy and betrayal of the motherland which have enslaved 
the whole nation. The resolutions were supported by Hindu, Moslem, Christian 
and Parsee ladies. 

AtrmU and Convictions :—Achary T. Gidwani, Laiji Mehrotra, and Swami 
Govindanand were arrested and charged under Section 47 of the Salt Act. Trial 
of the two first named was held inside Karachi Jail before the (^ty Magistrate and 
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they were each sentenced to one years riporons im prison men t—In Calcutta 
Sriinatt Urmilla Devi, President, Bimal Prathiva Devi, Secretary and Jotirraoyi 
Gan^culi and Mohini Devi, f)rominent memberfi of the Nari Satyagraha Com¬ 
mittee, as also Mr. Padmarnj Jain, Secretary of the Bnrra Bazar Congress 
Committee, were all sentenced by the CUief Presidency Magistrate. The ladies 
were given six months* S. T. and the rest six months’ R. 1. They were charged 
for leading a processioji in cclrhration of the I>eshbatKlhn Anniversary jn defianee 
of a prohibitory notification. 

Punjab Cont/resfi ;—The Govei*iior-in-tAnnicil declared 

unlawful the following Afipociations. under the Indian Criminal I^aw Amendment 
Act, 1908 as they ^‘interfere with the niaintenafice of law and order and constitute 
a danger to the public posn^e.'—The Punjab Provincial “War Council” ; 
(2) The Amritsar District War Council ; tit) The Punjab Provincial Satya- 
graha Committee ; (4) The Punjab Provincial Nanjawan Bharat Habha ; (5) The 
Punjab Provincial Naujawnn Bharat Sabha (’ommirioe ; (0) All Naujawan Bharat 
Sabhas throughout the Punjab ; ami <7) the Workers’ Training College, fjahore 
otherwise known as the Workers' Homo. 

The U. P. Government declared forfeited the resolution of the^All-Titdia Congress 
Working Committee about the Military and PoHee forces, adopted at Allahabad 
on the 7th June. 

An emergent meeting of the Piinjal) “War Couneir* was held to consider the 
further line of action in view of the Government's declaratio»u holding it an unlaw¬ 
ful body under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Fhe council unanimously decided 
to defy the said Act. For ibis purpose, thirty licw '‘War Councils'* were formed. 

28 th. (Jiijrat CoUefje )nckctrn(j At the intervention of Mr. Valiabhbhai Patel, who 
was releascH:! on this day, the situation regarding the Giiirat, College picketing, 
which threatened to be vciy acute, was saved. The authorities arrested about 
115 volunteers and took possession of the Satyngraha camp. The situation was 
getting worse as the volunteers had barred the way to the co!leg^>. When Mr. 
Valiabhbhai arrived on the scene, he had a long talk with the Principal of the 
College in company with the District Magistrate and the D. S. P. and as a result 
a compromise, honourable to both sides, was brought'about. It was arranged that 
police pickets should be withdrawn from the next day while the volunteers would 
continue peaceful picketing from a distance of 30 fet from the College Gate. 
As a result of the compromise, all volunteers nriTsted on the 27th. .lune. were 
released by the authorities, 

29th, Bombay Siitdents' Conference Uiider the presidency of Mr. Vaidya passed 
resolutions among others declaring complete independence to be the students' 
immediate goal and congratulating the ‘^victims of Government repression” and 
calling on students to help the national movement in every way in their power- 
A resolution related to boycott of colleges. There was a well-supported amendment 
as well as downright opposition, and consideration of it was postponed. 

30th. Pi. MalilalTNehru arrested : Congress Working Committee declared unlawful 
association Pandit Motilal Nehru arnl Doctor 8yed Mahomed, President and 
Secretary, respectively, of the All-India CongiW Working Committee, were 
arrested at Allahabad. The United Provinces Government in consultation with the 
Government of India clcclan^ as unlawful associations the Congress Working 
Committee, and also all the Naujawan Bharat Sabhas in the tlmtecl Provioes, on 
account of ‘‘deliberate defiance of the Government”. The United Provinces 
Government also extended the Criminal Law Amendment Act throughout the 
United Province's. 



India inHomePolfty 

Inirod uclion 

1. Ebb and Flow in the Course oi- Events 

‘'There is a tide in the affairs of men >Yhich, when taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune/’ This is a poetic vision of a fundamental 
truth. Not only the fortunes of individuals, but those of nations, not 
only the career of a particular movement, but the course of history 
itself seem to be governed by the law of ebb and tide. It is idle to 
pretend that science or, for the matter of that, philosophy has ever 
understood the riddle of rhythmic pulsation, the puzzle^ of periodicity 
in the life of world-events. This periodicity and pulsation is in evi¬ 
dence in great things and in small. It can be read in the latest mes¬ 
sage of the atom. Science has recorde^l it, and she is puzzled over it. 
Statistical science has noted the curvature in the graphs of sundry 
orders of events. But its exhibition of the underlying ememhle of 
conditions has, for the most part, scarcely thrown any light on the 
Cringe of the inscrutable mystery of the ebb and flow in the course of 
events. It is well to remember this, for often we assume jnnncipal role 
in a drama in which we are but tools and accessories. 

It is also well to remember this, for otherwise we shall expect a 
condition, individual or national, high or low, to continue longer than 
it has a natural warrant to persist and a given movement running a 
straight and uneven coarse iiTespective of the natural conditions—the 
topography of the field of natural forces—which tend to turn its course 
in bends and make its momentum rise in floods or descend in falls. 
Wo stand on the beach of the moving ocean of History. The tower¬ 
ing, proud crest of an advancing wave arrests our gaze. It is the 
climax of a given movement. It has reared itself up in triumph out of 
hollows, and wears a jewelled crown of spray on its head blazing in 
the sun. It is a movement that has been acclaimed as one of great 
promise and hope by a sympathetic or impartial world opinion. We 
are proud of it, and stake our highest hopes on it* Wc hope that its 
sure and continued progress will carry us to the Haven of Promise. 
But as we watch, the towering crest of the wave first nods and then 
droops, its majesty falls, its glory fades and its promise is held in 
abeyance. The movement subsides and apparently dies down. 
Its effort does not appear to justify itself in its achievement. Its gains do 
not seem to overbalance its losses. Its stimulation and excitement are 
seen to be followed by a reaction of fatigue or despair or both. Wc 

lose heart, and some of us, even hope. But as wc wait on the beach, 

and strain our eyes for a reassuring hint of a travail of now birth, we 

see before us, ere the echoes of the last crash have died away, an 

wave of new and more powerful urge rising in its plentitude of strength 
out of an unsuspected bottom of silent preparedness. So the last move¬ 
ment was not really lost: nothing dynamic is ever lost. It simply 
passed from a condition of patent activity to one of latent activity, 
from a phase of actual operation to one of preparedness which is noth- 
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log but the possibility of continued and, perhaps, more eBTectual opera* 
tion* Such alternation of wakefulness and sleep, toil and rest, ts^ not 
without its use in Nature^s economy* Vital movements in religion, 
in the efforts of social and political betterment, in the march of know- 
Jedge and ai-t, illustrate, in their wave-like, up and down career, that 
Nature^s economy is wiser all our calculations, that it is more 
provident than all our prepanitions* It conserves where we have appa- 
I'ently lost, it continues and nourishes after we have left off, and it 
succeeds where we have failed, and given up hope. 

IL Requisites for the Appreciation of National Movements 

Certain things should, therefore, be kept clearly in view in order 
that we may be in a position to appreciate the incidents as well as the 
accidents of a given movement. And particularly should we beware 
in the case of a movement which is of a national magnitude and impor¬ 
tance, which has gathered its vital impetus from many tributaries, 
and the operative switch-board of which is a perfect picture of inter¬ 
locked complexity. In the first place, we should remember that the 
movement is shaped and directed much more by a power greater and 
wiser than ourselves than by our own conceited plans and conscious 
efforts, though of course these latter also count, and are indispensable 
in a way. By our effort we make the connecting wire between us and 
a Battery of practically infinite dynamism a live wire for the flow of 
energy to supply the deficiencies of our own limited a«id depleted cells. 
Whether we call that power, greater and wiser than ourselves, God or 
the Genius of a race or only Mass Subconsciousness, it is there, and it 
is both blindness and folly to fail to feel and appreciate its presence. 
In the second place, it follows from this that any movement will natur¬ 
ally present a contour of wave-lorm, with its apex or climax, and 
slopes leading to, and away from it. We have to expect advances and 
retreats, epochs and transitions. An wider outlook and a more entire 
perception will save us from the lure of many false appearances, and 
spare us faint-heartedness and unwarranted disappointment In the third 
place, we should concert our plans, in such light as may be vouchsafed 
to us and in such humility as always becomes us, with reference to 
the tide as well as to the ebb, the climax as well as to the anti-climax, 
in our corporate affairs. Our efforts should also be put forth trust¬ 
ingly and unceasingly. For, when the spark from the hiddeu-away 

Battery should come, it should fall on powder kept drj" in us, otherwise, 
it will not stir up and release any effective force. 

III. Appt.ication to the Present Nationalist Movement 

All this is pertinent to an understanding of the present nationalist 
movement in India. History is now being made in India, If history 
can anywhere be made. It is not being made in the Round ^ Table 
Conference, but on the far-flung plains of India itself. It is not 

being forg^ on the comfortable cushions in the midst of regal splen¬ 
dour, but on the iron anvil of the nation's will to be free and sufTering. 
The closing days of the last year were already pregnant with 

the augury of an Epoch of Indian History being in tiie throes of a 
speedy birth. Yet the conscious preparedness of the nation was 

oertaiiily not such as to justify a hope that the travail would be so 
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mijrhtily real, and the birth of the new order would draw flo awfully 
near. Within the last quarter of a century we have had two movemcnta 
of a vital and deep-actinji: nature—the Partition Agitation and Swadeshi 
in Beng:ai, and th All India Non-co-operation Movement Both had 
stirred the nation to its inmost depths, and both had been marked by 
unprecedented mass awakening and response. Both these movements, 
again, had sprung out of a precondition of unpromising material in the 
shape of conscious national feeling and preparation. The Congress had 
indeed begun to voice the aspirations of India since the eighties of the 
last century. And even before that certain general causes, of which it 
may be possible to take stock, had been operating for the gradual 
awakening and political uplift of India. We may refer to Indians partly 
solicited and partly unsolicited contact with virile Western peoples, 
ideas and institutions ; her passing under the British rule and the 
gradual breaking of her own immemorial iiivstitutions, in which she had 
managed to live as a social and cultural integer, apparently unaffected 
by many political revolutions ; the release of national force due to the 
slackening of the sccial and cultural brake, making it possible and 
natural that the national energy so long locked up in the stabilising of 
cultural institutions, and operative in fields and spheres other than 
political, would now be directed to political channels, and be available 
for the awak<^ning of political consciousness and the stimulating 
of the motor nerves of political activity. The phenomenal economic 
drain and consequent impoverishment of India due to foreign exploita^ 
tion, making both famine and pestilence chronic in India : the disap¬ 
pearance of Indians autonomous village communities under which it was 
still possible for India, though in political bondage, to possess a little of 
the substance of independence and enjoy a real morsel of economic 
contentment; the disarmment and consequent emasculation of the people, 
creating in them a distinction of martial and non-martial races, and 
inducing a sense of general helplessness and dependence in the matter 
of even private self-defence ;—these are some of the causes that have 
conspired to assist and accelerate the process of political awakening in 
India. These have turned India's mind round to the fact and problem 
of her political dependence, and given a new orientation and direction 
to her operative forces. It should also be borne in mind that in thus 
rising^ to a consciousness of political values, India has not stirred in 
isolation within the bounds of her snow-clad mountains and deep-blue 
seas. India's awakening has undoubtedly been an episode in the general 
incident of pan-Asiatic awakening—the assertion of Asia's right to live 
as an^ independent continent, sovereign in her political relations, and 
proud in the possession of an ancient and still unsurpassable civilisa¬ 
tion and culture. The Russo-Japanese War proved a potent solvent 
in the disintegrating o? the inferiority complex that had sat upon 
the soul of the Rast like an incubus. Japan could do, with a , reshuf¬ 
fling of her own resources, what any other Power could do. And what 
Japan can do, any other Asiatic race may think it possible for it 
to do. 

IV. The Patent causes of Indian Awakening 
These are some of the causes that we can note without much effort 
of reflection and analysis. Any one called upon to prepare a 

8 
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background for the understanding of the Indian situation, would seise 
upon these and catalogue them. But it ought to be clear that these con¬ 
tributory factors, neither in their single or in their cumulative effects, draw 
up anything like a complete or oven adequate account of the etiology 
of the Indian unrest. For, the Indian unrest is not as unrest in any 
other country is. Its magnitude is such as could hardly be expected 
from a race, or a congeries of races, politiciilly inert, economically 
destitute, and physically deteriorated for centuries. It is of course true 
that Indians condition had not been so abysmally low in the farther 
past, despite the fact of her political dependence, as it lately was. As we 
have seen, the Indian classes and the masses possessed a large measure 
of substantial freedom in matters of everyday life, both secular and 
religious, during the Mahonicdau rule, and even during the era of early 
British occupation. Apart from the autonomy of village life ensuring 
the preservation of India’s special heritage of culture and India’s 
distinctive modes of living, the Mahomedan regime had not so effectually 
blocked the avenues for the satisfaction of India’s administrative and 
martial hopes and ambitions as the British regime blocked them. And 
what is more important, the Mahornedaris had come as aliens, but they 
had come to stay as the adopted children of the soil, identifying their 
interests with those of their elder brothers and sisters. But these 
reassuring features of the Indian situation had practically disappeared— 
though other silver linings had been coming into relief—when towards 
the close of the last century and, more clearly, since the commencement 
of the present, signs of a political resurrection of India began to 
manifest themselves. 

V. The Fiust Bac kgrouxb of the Indian National Congress 

In spite of the faint glimmerings of the coming political dawn when 
the Indian National Congress began its first sittings, the darkness of 

Indians slumber and prostration was apparently complete. The teeming 

millions of India had not yet opened their eyes to the cheery effulgence 
of the morning star of Hope just risen on the horizon, and had, as yet, 

no suspicion of the breaking of a new day of Glory. Only a few 

stalwarts had heard the Mysterious Knocker, and opened their windows 
in wondering response. They were hopeful, and yet uncertain. A new 
day was breaking to be sure. B»it when, and after how long an waiting ? 
What was the new order going to be like ? What was to be the path 
along which the nation was to march to accost and acclaim the ISTew 
Dispensation ? Was it to be constitutional agitation merely, or something 
else ? Violence or Non-violence ? Was there any inkling as yet of the 
possibilities of passive resistance or civil disobedience ? The pioneer 
Congress began to ventilate the grievances of the i>eople, draw up peti¬ 
tions of administrative reform, and was always careful to season its 
protests with professions of credulous loyalty to British sense of justice 
and fairplay. The vital matter of Swaraj or Responsible Government 

was, by tacit concensus of opinion and conviction, regarded as practi¬ 

cally lying beyond the range of real politics. It was a far-off divine 
event only to which the whole Indian destiny moves. The word 
Sw^j itself could not be spoken or beard beyond the rang^ of a 

whisper. It was the Grand Old Man of Bombay—^Daaa Bhat 
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Naroji—who had tho courniye to put on the word Swaraj the seal of the 
Congress President. It has since been given the royal iinnrlmitur also, 
and, has now perfectly passed muster. Not merely is the word in 
common use, but the thing itself is now in sight. After the last Lahore 
Congress, oven Mahatmaji pnt the Indian ease in the form of a disjunctive 
proposition—“Whether tho attainment of Swaraj takes a year or ages/’ 
Bvit even so soon as at the close of tlie month uf Jnm*, India found 
herself in a position to amend the latter alternative -~‘\>r ages/^ Whether 
India is going to have R^'sponsible Gov(‘rnm^nt witfiin a year or not, 
it is now patent that that consummation cannot be dt^Iayed far beyond 
a decade. 

VI. Tiu*: PiTRNOMKyAL March of Events 

Tlie march of events in these months havo "covered the truck of 
centuries/^ Yet this result could not be foreseen in the earlier days of 
the Nationalist movement- Later, after the anti^Partition days, when 
Lord Morley—the biographer of Rfuisseau and Gladstone--said that as 
far as his imagination would streteh, he eonid not visualise an India 
attaining full self-government., and used (he fiir-coai argument to justify 
his reluctance to give India even the rudimentvS of Parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions, our publicists of course rushed to th<‘ platform to voice the 
wounded self-resiiect of tho nation, and speak in suited accents words 
of customary protest. But they knew in their heart that, (hough perhaps 
the noble Lord had allowed his point to be carried a little too far by 
his love of rhetorical oxi>ression in a case that demanded a clear and 
unvarnished statement above eveiything else, he had spoken the truth 
nevertheless. And yet the nation had a fore-taste of its innate strength 
and a pre-vision of its grand possibilities in the anti-Partition agitation. 
Even so late as after the last Lahore session of the Congress, after the 
Independence Resolution had beeii passed and Civil Disobedience had 
been chosen as the path leading to the attainment of the goal, Mahat¬ 
maji had to admit that the necessary precondition for the successful offering 
of mass civil disobedience in a non-violent manner did not exist He 
writes in Young India (January 9) : “ The greatest and the most effec¬ 
tive sanction is civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes.I 

must confess that Ido not sec the atmosphere for it to-day*-*-It may be 
impossible to offer civil disobedience at this stage in the name of the 
Congi'ess, and it may be necessary to offer individual civil disobedience 
without the Congress imprimatur and apart from it. But just now 
everything is in the embryonic stage,...Granted a perfectly non-violent 
atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would inideriake 
to lead a mass civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months/^ But it was clear to Mahatmaji at the time of 
writing this that the condition precedent to the carrying of the struggle 
to a successful issue was non-existent, and that there could be no 
denying the fact of mass unpreparedness during the epochal period when 
at Inhere the Congress held its momentous session. The All-India cele¬ 
bration of the Independence Day later, supplied of course a measure 
and index of the strength of the national feeling, but the measure, great 
as it was, and the index clear as it was, could not, as yet, be taken to 
be great enough and clear enough for the purposes of the grim struggle 
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thmt waft to follow, and that was to be carried on in the face of the 
determined and organised opposition of the Government. The struggle, 
once begun, was to be carried on not only with unabated vigour, but in 
a non-violent manner. And the position of Mahatma]i, who was placed 
at the helm of the Congress affairs in so far as the programme of civil 
disobedience was concerned, was not simply this that the Congress itself 
must function non-violently—a condition which might comparatively 
easily be fulfill(?d,—but that the Congress should try to cn^ate an atmos¬ 
phere, inside and outside itself, that is to say in the country, ^ unfavour¬ 
able to the functioning of the germs of violence which undeniably were 
^‘in the air,—a condition admittedly most diflficnlt to fulfil. A Chauri 
Chaura had wrecked the Non-copcration Movcmcnit at its full speed. 
And a thousand such, and possibly more perilous, rocks were ahead, 
lurking beneath the treacherous placidity of mass consciousness, and the 
pilgrims to the haven of Freedom had to steer their Congress bark not 
only clear of scylla of half-hearted direct action, but of the charybdis of 
violent action. As later events proved, that though the civil disobedience 
campaign started by the Congress was able to maintain, conspicuously 
so as to merit the recognition by all impartial and appreciation by all 
sympathetic observers, Indian or foreign, its character of non -violence, 
it was not able to the same extent to keep all the elements of violence 
in the land in check. In fact, the Indian situation has presented the pic¬ 
ture of a tangled skeiu in which the white threads of non-violence 
and red threads of violence have been woven together. Tiie clear, spark¬ 
ling stream of events has an undeniable scarlet tinge. Not only Indian 
blood but the blood of the foreigner has flown into it. Yet Congress 
.hoped to be able to provide against such mixing of the two bloods. 

VII. The Background of National Strength. 

In any case, it can no longer be pretended that the present move¬ 
ment has lacked strength and vigour. A tardy and cautious admission 
of the strength and intensity of the movement can now be wrung even 
out of oflScial despatches and pronouncements. The nation has offered 
a large-scale mass civil disobedience, and has shewn itself capable of 
patting forth a sustained effort. The question has been asked—Where 
was this so long unsuspected magazine of strength? The Anti-partition 
agitation and the Non-co-operation movement had given, the latter more 
assuredly that the former, the nation a foretaste of its vast latent 
strength. But both the waves of upheaval had retreated, and apparently 
died down, and had been followed by lulls of inaction, if not reaction. 
Of course much foam and froth had been left by those retreating waves 
of movement. It is true also that beneath the apparent calmi the sur- 
fatce-consciousness of India was boiling in the repressed momentum of 
the past excitement, indicating a depth simmering in tense preparation 
for a fresh and even mightier upheaval. But it was not easy to catch 
the indications in a sure grip of assurance, and to read them in a sure 
light of understanding. Even Mahatmaji, as we have seen, thought that 
the conditions for the offering of non-violent mass civil disobedience 
were absent when the Lahore Congress resolved in favour of offering 
it; though later, on the eve of the histone march to Dandi and during 
the course of that march, an ampler vision of the possibilities of the 
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movement was vouchsafed to him. Perhaps it was the Inner Voice—to 
which he refers in his answer to the Indian critics (Young India, Janu¬ 
ary 23) which told him of the great promise and immense potency of the 
coming awakening. It was the seer’s intuition of the unfathorned mystery 
of the Complete Truth of National Life and Destiny. We common 
people have no idea of what the tremendous import of Complete Truth 
is. Where Mahatmaji saw signs of the coming Dawn, others could see, 
therefore, only the gloom of uncertainty. Where he saw the straight path 
and the shortest route, and boldly ventured on it, others could , as yet, 
discover no track, but only an unmapped field of dangerous gradients 
to grope anxiously about in. But the nation had made up its mind to 
follow its Leader. And very soon it was found that the leader vras, 
generally, right in his intuition and conviction as to what was coming, and 
others, followers or non-followers, were, generally, wrong iri their uncertainty 
and misgivings as to what would be possible. 

VIII. WlIAT IS WANTING IN Tllli: MOVEMENT. 

It is not claimed even by the supporters of the movement that-, in 
purity or strength, it has been what it should be. India is forging 
ahead, and the chasm that separates her present vale of sorrows from 
the proud jieak of her high destiny, is being spanned by deeds of sacri¬ 
fice and suffering, but even to the most optimistic fighter the prospect 
of immediate victory and nearing the journey’s end does not yet seem 
to be crearly bright and near. The magnitude of his eflbrt has been bey¬ 
ond all calculations, but is not yet commensurate with the magnitude of 
the task before him. His enthusiasm still flinches, his energy still flagSt 
and his step still falters and hesitates. He has not always closely followed 
the track of truth, charity and love sanctified by the footprints of his 
leader. He has sometimes been more anxious to wrest power from his 
opponent than to win his heart. And yet, this has been the soul of the 
whole gospel of Mahatmaji. His impatience, again, has not given 
non-violence a free and fair trial. From Mahatmaji’s point of view, 
the situation has been complicated and not simplified by the collateral 
activity of the party believing in violence. It would have been well, 
from this point of view, if that party had stayed its hands. For, the 
object of Mahatmaji and his followers was not the attainment of in¬ 
dependence by any means, but its attainment by non-violent means—to 
turn down and belie the lesson of history on the subject nation’s fight 
for freedom, and substitute, now and for all time to come, another and 
nobler. It was intended to create an altogether different precedent in 
the history of the fight for freedom—which is the making of history. 
The eyes of the world were, and still are, on the experiment now being 
made in India. And India is eminently fitted for the making of it. 

IX. Indians Special Fitness for the Experiment 

And why ? As long as we do not understand this, we do not under¬ 
stand the genesis or the significance of the Indian movement We must 
go straight to what for lack of a more familiar name we call the Mass 
Subconsciousness or Siiperconsciousness of India. This Mass Subcons- 
cioneness has its own code of laws. It is a power greater than our¬ 
selves—greater than even our collective self. The nation can work only 
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by drawing upon its unexhfuisted stock of ot>prative energy. But it baa 
its own mood to render us help or to withhold aid. It appears to work 
in accordance with the law of rhythmic ebb and flow—a circnnistanoc 
which explains why national movements should ric-e to a climax, and then 
subside, like waves. It explains the CMirvatnre of the nationalist 
movement in India during the present century, for exaniph\ with its 
three apexes—the Anti-Partition agitation, the Xf>n-(*o-r,p<:*ratiou move- 
ment, and the presimt C, D. Movement. It stores and conserves the 
seeds of our past activities : since nothing is reallv lost to it Its 
providence niakns it possible for us to rise to an altitude of effort 
higher than a preceding one, out of a condition of apparent national 
depression. 

X. Nationat. EFr()in\s ofa CHAnA( tfkistic Kino. 

It not only enables ns to make a great effort in the midst of 
apparent national lassitndi*. but it ensures that the effort shall largely 
be of a characteristic kind. It has thus been possible for India to 
launch upon the making of a new and momentous experiment in the 
history of the human struggle for fr(‘edom. The factors contributoiy^ 
to the making of recent Indian history that wc met on the surface, are 
but supeilieial and exciting causes, without the background of this 
Indian mass subconsciousness or the Indian Genius. The outstanding 
events of tliose years, the vital actions and reactions of the people 
and the government, have partly provoked and jiartly given a 
vent to the working of this hidden Magazine of Power. Certain 
incidents, such as the passing of the Rowlalt Act, the Punjab 
repression culminating in the horrible climax of the Jallianwalla 
massacre, the Khilafat muddle, following close upon India’s magni¬ 
ficent War effort and unstinted War sacrifice, provided of course 
the spark for the Indian magazine of Power to have its fuse ignited. 
It provided an occasion for a part of the stock of latent energy to be 
released and brought into play. But the Magazine itself was the most 
important and necessary precondition. 

XI. The Lndiax Magazine of Power. 

The Magazine is not only such as one-fifth of the human race 
living in a vast continent—which Nature made uu epitome of the world, 
and natural boundaries made a geographical unity par cxcellance—would 
possess. India’s culture and civilisation, ancient and great and noble, 
equally great and noble in the deeper affairs of the Spirit and in the 
more immediate affairs of mai/s corporeal existence, have undoubtedly 
been the inner ring and core of her organism of power. This has been 
to the Indian power what the nucleus is to a cell of living matter. It 
is the centre at and through which the vital elan of the cell operates, 
in self-preservation as in growth. The cell is dead when the nucleus 
is dead. And so long as the nucleus lives, the cell not only functions, 
but functions in accordance with the law and pattern of its being. 
Now, it is an admitted fact that the Indian Genius had attaind a high 
level of moral and spiritual merit, higher perhaps than any other. 
China had been in the same line, but that was probably because she 
had been very near, if not actually under, the sphere of Indian influence. 
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WHAT INDIA’S CIV^ILISATION IMPLIES 

The civilisations of E 2 :ypt, Babylonia, and even that of Greece, had 
been beautiful and artistic and profound in cei^tain respects, but com¬ 
petent judges will not hesitate to admit that these had not attained the 
moral and spiritual height not only in their racos^ chosen few but also 
in their masses, which India had attained untold centuries ago, when 
the Upanishads were revealed to man^s mystic vision, and Indian social 
and cultural institutions were laid upon a sound and enduring ethical 
and spiritual basis* Even the dominant European civilisation of to-day, 
despite the isolated peaks of spiritual clarity and moral grandeur it has 
presented and is still presenting, can hardly be characterised as mainly 
or largely an ethical and spiritual civilisation. Some western thinkers 
have called it a morally decadent phase of human civilisation. 

XIL What the Peusistenoe of India's ChviLisATioN Impjjes, 

The civilisations of other ancient peoples are dead or materially 
transformed. That of India—older perhaps than any other, the cradle 
and nursery of perhaps the truest and best elements of all civilisations 
is still alive, with its kernel, if not the shell also, living. The his¬ 
torian is called upon to write not the epitaph on the grave of a 
civilisation long dead, mummified .and buried, but to cultivate an 
admiring acquaintance with a civilisation still young with the unspent 
vigour and fervmiir of youth. In the unsparing economy of Natural 
Selection, there is no assured place for the merely showy and seeming. 
That India has lived for at least five thousand years, is proof that at 
the centre of the Indian constitution, there is an uncommonly vast and 
vital fund of energy, which is able to react successfully not only 
against the ordinary disintegrating influences of time, but against the 
ceaseless aggressions and impacts of the Enveloping Order. The^ 
political dependence of India for many centuries is of course evidence 
that all has not been well with her ; it undoubtedly means a sort, and 
by no means an unimportant sort, of failure in adjustment. But it 
does not and cannot mean that India has been a spent-up force. If it 
were so, India should not have lived, and so characteristically and 
still virilely lived, in her great civilisation and culture, in her religions 
and morals, in her literature and art, in her essentially beneficent and 
beautiful social institutions. And what is more important and pertinent to 
our present analysis of the Indian situation, the awakening and revival 
of India, on so unexpectedly vast and virile a scale, should not, in that 
case, have been possible* If China was the sleeping lion, India has 
been the sleeping archangel—a rare combination of sweetness and 
strength, of love and power. The touch of her gospel had made China shed 
her lioness's teeth and claws ; and she has now fast grown them anew 
to meet and ward off the new and menacing White peril. Her magic 
had also made many leopards in the East change their spots. These 
too are getting the spots again under the new exigencies of international 
offence and defence. India herself, the recognised paragon of the races 
of the East, must to-day rise not simply as an archangel to bless, but 
also as one to strike down the insurgent powers of the world evil. A 
part^ of this evil is no doubt the demon of imperialism, but it is 
nothing less than the evil Spirit of a godless, conscienceless and grace- 
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leas dviliaation—the pugaacions and puglliatic in'jtiacK the 

and fifraaping tendencies, of man getting out of control and ranning 

riot, 

XIII* IJ^^PIA^s Wider Problem* 

India has to face not only the isolated problem of her dependence 
and prostration, but a world problem of which her problem is a part, 
and the solution she is going to strive aftor, must bo such as can be 
hailed as a solution of the world problem by the troubled soul 
and the yearning spirit of the puzzled races of men. Examples 
of awakened and liberated Russia, China and Turkey she will do 
well to emulate, but it is not in her line to imitate another 
in the blind and easy abandon of a slave mentality. It has been 
the lot of India to be the creator of the history of human civilisa¬ 
tion, and it ill becomes her to bo merely a follower of history. 
In our judgment, the Congress, which is the only organised body of 
public opinioii and action in India, should never allow its eyes to 
wander from the compass needle ])ointing to the pole star of Indians 
high destiny, and, while the wind may be howling and the sea raging 
about ns, it should remain at its captain’s post, as behoves an wise and 
ancient mariner; and, as behoves a stout-hearted toiler of the sea, it 
should never allow its grip to slacken on the rudder, while strong cur¬ 
rents and powerful eddies tend to swerve its ship of Hope from the 
straight, pure and noble course. For the same reason, too, the party 
advocating violence should beware. The Indian historical background 
of the present movement undoubtedly includes a proud tradition of 
bravery and heroism in the battle field ; and it is surely a true reading 
of Indian history to say that Indians resistance to foreign aggression, 
both military and cultural, has proved to be the longest and toughest in 
history. Her power to recoup has also been the greatest. India lost 
her battles not because she could not fight well, but possibly because 
she fought too well—she was too clean and straightforward a fighter in 
an arena in which her opponent had learnt how to wed military strata¬ 
gem and political diplomacy to the bravery of the soldier. India had 
her theory of military and political strategy of course, but she was 
never perhaps able wholeheartedly to carry it into practice. Her high 
ethical and religious equipment was perhaps her foible. Where our 
opponent does not mind if he has to stab us at the back, and below the 
belt, it becomes positive disadvantage if we have sweared not to touch 
him either at the back or below the belt The modern advocate of vio¬ 
lence would seek that we should be rid of this disadvantage. He would 
not only go in for the whole of western political and military strategy aa 
being, in his judgment, indispensable to the maintenance of an independent 
national footing under modern condition, but also for western methods 
of terrorism as being, in his judgment, necessary for the disruption of a 
foreign or unpopular government by people not fitted to take up arms 
openly and not permitted to bear them l^ally. Mahatmaji himself 
discussed the cult of the bomb in Young India, dated January 2, lilSO. 
We have little to add to his arguments. Terrorist activity is not 
congenial to the Indian Genius and traditions, is an ejcotic plant on oar 
native soil, and though it has grown with wide ramifications under 
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exceptionally stressed circumstances, we believe that it will not strike its 
roots deeply, and with the return of India to more healthy conditions, 
will die the natural death of an ?inwelcome and unwholesome parasite. 
India can ill afford to use the very dagger with which she would cut 
the knots of her political slavery to commit spiritual suicide. Ropes 
falling from her body must not be used to hang her very soul with. 

XIV. Indians Sub-Conscious Mind. 

And the Soul of India, her sub-conscious Mind, is an wonder of poten¬ 
tial strength and a miracle of possible and powerful action. It may be 
blindness and folly to apply to the case of India's possibilities the 
foot-rule and measure of historical precedents drawn from other fields. 
India's case is sui generis, and an extraneous historical parallel and pre¬ 
cedent is a misfit to India. The youth of India shows to-day an in¬ 
creasing linking for foreign commodities in ideas and inspirations, side 
by side with a dislike for foreign domination, and with its present mood 
to maintain an effective boycott against foreign goods. It has begun to 
think of India's political and social reconstruction in terms of the 
Second International or even perhaps the Third. It is standing with 
its face turned to the land where it is an alien, both by nature^ and 
by right, and its back turned to what is, after all, its own home, in life 
and in death. Before turning down India's past as of little consequence 
in relation to the solution of the modern problems, it should first satis¬ 
fy itself that it is really barren and obsolete, that it is more likely to 
hamper evolution by its dead weight of mouldered, decayed and decay¬ 
ing institutions, than to help it by its tried, seasoned and tempered 
vitality. 

XY. India's Kinetic Energy. 

It must not be forgotten tliat inspite of the apparently low index 
of India's Kinetic Energy in the economic and political fields, her poten¬ 
tial energy, and even her kinetic energy in other fields, is not really of 
a Mow order of magnitude. As we have said before, the very fact that 
India has lived for at least fifty centuries, and also the fact that, after 
many centuries of political dependence, she is still vibil enough to will 
to be her own self again, is evidence that she possesses an amazingly 
vast fund of iindeplcted constitutional vigour and strength. Even she has 
not lacked kinetic power as one might suppose. It has existed, and existed 
in a large measure, but it has so long been directed to other ends and 
objects. We have got now to redirect it, and make it available for the 
purposes of our present political and economic effort. Forces of 
sufficient magnitude exist, and have always existed, and what is now 
required is to harness them to new services. 

XVI. The Fundamental Unity of India. 

India is the watershed where many races and cultures have diverged and 
mixed their currents, and this diversity of peoples, religions and languages 
has often been used as a convenient peg, even by the Simon Seven, to 
hang all sorts of excuses and pretences for not granting or delaying 
what India thinks she is fit for, and claims as a matter of right. The 
fundamental unity of India has not been perceived and appreciated* 
The Hindus, Jains and the Buddhists, with their innumerable sub-sects, 
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form a compact cultural organism, their essential affinities not lost in ^ 
complex of structural and functional differences which are in-essen¬ 
tial. Even races and religions of a Semitic extraction that have adop¬ 
ted India as their foster mother, and have been nursed by the milk of 
her brest, have not escaped being Ttidianised in form as well as in 
spirit. It is superficial or interested survey wliich does not see the 
essential unity in the Indian ensemble of races and religions. The 
western civilisation is a great pulveriser and provocator of the elements 
of collision and strife. Its insistence on the rights of man as distin¬ 
guished from the duties, its rocognitiou of the discrete sense-self as dis¬ 
tinguished from the common and connecting medium of human spiri¬ 
tual self, has planted in its bosom seeds of disunion and disruption, 
and its political organisations, its leagues and ententes, are only tem¬ 
porary and makeshift combinations of essentially irreconcilable interests, 
always easily liable to exf)losion, for purposes of offence and defence. 

XVIL Tiie Indian Masses. 

Apart from this fundamental unity, the Tiidian masses, inspite of their 
illiteracy and abject poverty, arc an wonderful people in other respects. 
They are not devoid of the best and sweetest elements of culture. It is this 
culture which gives tlu m the strength of fjiith and the fortitude of endur¬ 
ance and the capacity for non-violent suffering, unparalleled in the whole 
world. It is this that has supplied the necessary background and 
material for Mahatmaji^s momentous experiment of non-violent fighting 
for freedom. And he has found an unexhausted fund of national 
reserve power almost ready at hand, and waiting to bo harnessed and 
directed. A nation that answers an unspoken and an unbroadcast sum¬ 
mons to congregate, not in their thousands but in their millions, on the 
occasion of a Kumbha Mela, or a Gangasagar, facing the direst hard¬ 
ships and even courting death from accidents and epidemics, manfully 
and cheerfully ; a nation that sends its infirm and old in annual pilgri¬ 
mage to difficult and almost inaccessible shrines, negotiating paths that 
will not appear easy and rosy even to the experience and skill and 
resources of the Everest Expeditions ; a nation that shews in the bear¬ 
ing of their hard lot of starvation and disease by the masses that they 
are rather ennobled than brutalised by their trials and tribulations ;— 
such a nation is not lifeless and worthless, because the sort of life and 
the sort of worth that the West now demands and requires have not 
been, seemingly, quite to the fore in India. It will not do to forget 
that the western valuation is tenable and passable only under the un¬ 
natural and unbalanced conditions producing and fostered by the wes¬ 
tern terms of human existence. When everybody is pointing his six- 
teen-incher to us, we cannot perhaps sit quiet in a trance of medita¬ 
tion. We must be up and doing ourselves. But it is surely not the 
best possible of all worlds in which one has perpetually to live in the 
trenches, armed to the teeth, bomb and pistol in hand. The world is 
bound to regain its lost sanity and balance, if it is not going to be 

positively handed over to the Devil. And it can regain it not 

by marring the true type of the Indian masses, of the character 
of the Indian genius, but by reclaiming and redeeming it. 

The present world forces must be allowed to create and maintain 

a stimulating and bracing atmosphere for the proper function- 
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ini; of India in those lines in which she has not of late functioned to 
the requisite degree of efficiency. In her adoption of new organs and 
means of functioning, she must be careful that she does not take more 
than the irreducible miriitnurn of the foreign virus. Like the god 
Nilakantha, she must now drink a little of the poison, but she must 
take care that she is able to hold it up at the throat. No political, 
economic or social programme is good for her, and incidentally, good 
for the world, which would make her drink the cup of i)oison to the 
dregs, 

XVIIL The Strength & Power of Maiiatmaji’s Movement. 

Mahatmaj\s movement has proved so powerful, and in the final issue, 
will prove so beneficent, provided it retains its true, pure character, because 
it has been, in some resjiects, a natural outflow from the Indian mine 
of strength. Las been in accord with the working of her subconscious 
mind, and has consulted the oracle of her genius ; because it has 
touched her at her truly vital spot ; and on the whole, has been, 
a vindication of her past and a guarantee of her own future, and that of 
human civilisation itself. 

XIX. The Need of the Introduction 

This is rather a lengthy introduction to the story we are about to 
tell. But it is necessary for an appreciation of both the character and 
the curvature of the nationalist movement in India. It is, as we have 
seen, a movement of special and universal import, with Indian as well 
as all-human bearings ; not only a movement directed to the breaking 
of Indians own fetters, but to the removing of the shackles of the 
spirit of human civilisation itself. The last Great War found the 
allied Powers on the side of France lauding to the skies their own 
aims and objects, and consigning those of Germany and other opponents 
to bottomless perdition. It was to save civilisation itself that they 
were fighting the Huns. An unwary and uncritical consumer of such 
dressed and cooked stufl might suppose that a twentieth century Roman 
Eagle had spread its ample wings to guard civilisation from the inroads of 
of modern vandals. But the aftermath of tlie War proved a disillusion¬ 
ment to some who bad honestly hoped for this. To many of course it 
had been nothing better than affected virtue and hypocritical pretence. 
The world has not changed in spite of the Leagues and Pacts. The 
disarmament issue still has not made any headway, and the international 
relations and those between the classes and the masses, remain as 
tangled as before. War preparedness is still supposed to be the best 
insurance against war. And knots in the relations of men to one 
another must still be cut by the sword ; they cannot as yet be untied 
by any peaceful methods. Ethics and religion must still be turned down 
in the dealings of human groups with one another. MahatmajFs move¬ 
ment has been conceived to change all this. It has therefore been able 
to attract all eyes to it—particularly the eye of America. Interested 
propaganda to delude America or to lead American opinion even by 
men like Sir John Simon has largely failed. The Press there is, generally, 
watchful and appreciative. An American Senator bestirred himself constitu¬ 
tionally in the Indian cause. A number of American divines appealed 
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to the British Premier—an appeal for justice and fairplay of which no 
formal or material notice seems to have been taken. And these good 
people arc interested not simply because it is the Indian War of 
Independence, but because it is a peaceful war, an assertion of 
the supremacy of soul force over every other kind of force. If 
this should succeed, the history of the human strngde for freedom in 
future should begin anew- Mahatmaji has, accordingly, stressed truth 
and non-violence as the mainspring of national action. 

XX. History of the Movement 

A brief history of the movement has often been told, and it is easily 
told. For a succint account, wo may refer to two articles appearing in 
“The Hindu^^ (June 6 7, 1930), one by K. Vyasa Rao, and the other 

by C. Vijiaraghavchari. Reference should also be made to Mr- Slocombe^s 
despatch to Daily Herald, The former article shews how England is 
again following her traditional bent of muddling through ; how she is 
pursuing a policy, if policy it can be called, of opportunities lost, of 
coming up always too late ; and how her Indian record in these fateful 
years has been a record of might have beens. A Round Table Confer¬ 
ence might have met the situation if it had been offered in the year 
1924, or even in 1927. But the British Government thrust upon an 
indignant and resentful India an all-white Commission which not only 
hurt the feelings of the liberals and moderates, but actually ranged them 
on the side of a most determined opposition. It seemed as though the 
cleavage between the two schools of thought in India was going at 
last to be made up under a common sense of insult and injury. The 
Madras Congress had passed the Independence resolution, but indepe- 
dence had been set before us “as the goal.^^ The liberals 
had not accepted this position. But after the colossal blunder of British 
statesmanship in appointing an all-white Commission, it seemed that 
even the liberals were disillusioned, and leaders of the two schools of 
thought, advanced and moderate, came to recognise that a common 
platform might now be erected, upon an agreement on the fundamen¬ 
tal national demand, for both the schools to meet and present an united 
front.^ This idea matured in the All-Parties Conference. It produced 
the historical document known as the Nehru Report. It formulated the 
nation^s minimum demand, as representing the greatest common measure 
of agreement amonst all the parties. It was an essentially reasonable 
proposal inspite of the fact that it was not wholly acceptable to the 
Mabomedans. Pundit Motilal moved in the last Calcutta session of 
the Congress the adoption of the Report, but it met with a powerful 
and determined opposition from the younger and more progressive sec¬ 
tion of Congressmen headed by Srinivas lyenger, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Subhas Bose. Mahatmaji moved in the impasse, what was called a 
compromise resolution—accepting Dominion Status on condition it was 
granted by the Slst of December, 1929. A further concession had to 
be made to the impatience of youth and its uncompromising idealism— 
the hands of the advocates of independence were not to be tied in the 
matter of propaganda. Lord Irwin returned from home after consulta¬ 
tion with the Labour Government in office, and also, presumably! with 
his own party the ear of which he is supposed to possess. 
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XXI. LOBB IrWIN^S DECLARATlOIir 

On the Slat of October, 1929, Lord Irwin made a declaration 
about the ^oal of British administration in India, with the previous 
sanction of the British Government, making a reference to his 
own instrument of instructions and to the meaning implicit (later 
doubted or repudiated by some) in the Declaration of 1917. The subs¬ 
tance of the Viceroy's October declaration was this : the natural issue 
of India's constitutional progress is the attainment of Dominion Status 
(in the fullness of time). This declaration seemed to many as an olive 
branch, but to others it seemed a ruse. Anywa 3 % it did not clear the 
Indian situation in so far as the immediate future was concerned. It 
did indeed define the goal, but it did not commit British statesmanship 
either to the time or to the speed of the attainment. India realizing 
Responsible Government in accordance with geological scale of time 
had long ceased to be an India which an Indian could love or even 
endure. Soon after this declaration, a Conference of the leaders of all 
parties met at Delhi to consider the declaration. A resolution on the same, 
as drafted by Gandhiji himself and as amended by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
was the result of the deliberations. It was a resolution conceived in a 
friendly and not obstructive spirit, and suggested some modifications in 
the spirit as well as in the working of the policy of the Government, 
calculated to produce an atmosphere favourable to the labours of con¬ 
structive statesmanship in the proposed Round Table Conference. The 
public should be made to feel that ‘a new era commenced from to-day." 
The crux of the problem was, however, stated to be this : “We under¬ 
stand however that the conference is to meet not to discuss whether 
Dominion Status is to be established but to frame Dominion constitution 
ftr India. We hope we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import 
and implications of the weighty pronouncement of H. E. the Viceroy." 

XXn. The Congress Position and the Government Position. 


It was felt on all sides that a round table talk with the Viceroy 
hiitiself, in which both the parties might place all their cards on the 
table, would be a necessary prelude to the historic drama to be staged 
later in London. Accordingly, a meeting between the Viceroy and some 
of the leaders (Gandhiji, Motilal, Patel, Sapru and Jinnah) was arranged 
at the viceregal lodge, New Delhi, on the 23rd. of December 1929. It 
Wae a fateful meeting at a time when India was, in grim earnestness, 
at the parting of ways, but it ended in failure after a full three hours* 
aojcious attempt to reach a settlement. The Government issued a statement 
on the abortive talks with the Viceroy. It stated that the position of 
th.6 Congress party was that there would be grave difficulty about Con- 


gr*ess participation in the Round Table Conference unless an assurance 
forthcoming from the British Government that it would meet directly 
to draw up a scheme for a Dominion constitution for India which the 
^itish Government would undertake to present to and support in the 
parliament. Wheref^ the position of the Government was that the 
tXiOiidoil Conference “was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure 
agreement for the final proposals which it would be the duty of His 
Majesty's Government to submit to parliament and that it was impossible 
f#or the Viceroy or His Majesty's Government in any way to prejudge the 
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action of the Conference or to restrict the liberty of Parliament/^ That 
this position of the Government represented a workable basis for the 
Conference to stand upon was believed by many who accepted that 
position at its face value, in forgetfulness of the Irish precedent, of the 
frailty of past pledges and assurances in relation to India, and the 
possible prejudicial action of factors not specifically stated in the terms of 
Indians participation in the Conference. It was said that the Confe¬ 
rence was designed to elicit the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals. But who were going to be the par¬ 
ties to such agreement ? The Congress as the preponderant party on 
this side, and Labour Government as the other party on the other 
side ? If so, would it be worth while for the former to cross the 
seven seas and the thirteen rivers as we say, and come to London 
merely to try its luck with people who only said that Dominion Status 
for India was but a goal, but had given no hint of an assurance that 
they wore prepared to treat it as coming within the range of imme¬ 
diate practical politics ? If the Labour Government was sincere in its 
solicitude for the political emancipation of India—a consummation which 
Labour as a party had previously not merely devoutly wished for, but 
had repeatedly pledged itself to—tlien, here was the opportunity for it 
to take the Indian issue up in right earnest, and stake, if matters went 
so far as that, its life on the issue of Indian Swaraj. And was it not 
apparent even to the dullest observer that the Indian issue was no longer 
the granting of a further instalment of reform, a further leading to 
quarter-way or half-wav houses in India’s uphill march to the peak of 
her high Destiny ? It is merely euphemism to say that x>k>dges are kept, 
provided one has been keeping them. It is a long way from **has been 
keeping’^ to keeping now and for good. 

XXIIL The Congress Reasons 

The Congress spokesman made it abundantly clear that what th^r 
wanted was an undertaking from the Labour Government that it woul4 
support Indian Dominion Status in Parliament—an undertaking which 
in no way could be construed as an undertaking from Parliament 
itself. It was recognised that the Labour was in office, but not in 
power, b^ cause the Conservatives and the Liberals could turn it out 
at any moment by joining issue with it. It was ordinary prudence on 
the part of the Congress representatives to insist on an undertaking 
forthcoming from the Labour Government itself : it was a proposed 
contract inspired perhaps by more trust and good-will on the part of 
the Indian leaders than was justified by the records of the Labour 
party’s previous tenure of office. The professions of Labour out of- 
office had certainly not been borne out by the performances of Labour 
in office. It had proved that once in office it could as smoothly fit itself' 
into the steel fiame, even perhaps compromising their socialistic prin^plcs 
and party pledges and evei^thing except their chances of holding 
as any other party of British politics. The Ramsay Macdonald of 
Awakening of India” or even as leader of Labour minority might not b0 
the Ramsay Macdonald of 10 Downing Street, Moreover, ihe XndiiMk 
Bureaucracy might prove stronger than the Christian conscience of Lord[ 
Irwin, and the die-hard forces and vested interests in England might prpira 
stronger than the most angelic intentions of the Labour Governmei><* 
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lUE MAHATMA AND THE CONGEESS 
XXIV. Mahatma and the Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi is the Congress and the Congrees is Mahatma 
Gandhi—so said V J. Patel on a later occasion. But this is true in the 
sense that the best sentiments of the Congress are focussed and its 
purest efforts concentrated in the personality and leadership of Mahat- 
maji. The article of Vijiaraghavachariar to which we referred stressed 
two points ; the unique God-given opportunity which India now has 
in possessing the greatest living man as her leader—an opportunity 
rarely given to any great subject people in its struggle for subjective 
as well as objective freedom ; and the tremendous potentialities of 
Indian mass response—the mass mind which, inspitc of the appearance 
of its ignorant submission to fatality, is possessed of the elements of a 
fine though illiterate culture and of a mine of profound though mainly 
subjectively directed strength—under a spiritual leadership and guidance. 
But even Gandhiji would cease to be the Congress, and become again the 
extinct volcano that he was supposed to have been during the palmy days 
of the Swarajist “non-cooperation from within the Councils,if he should 
give either a wrong or a hesitant lead to the rising flood of Indians 
desire for freedom. God has given him the divine warrant to harness 
the newly awakened forces and lead them, but like the Anglo- 
Saxon king, he cannot bid the surging tide retreat on the shore. 
If he should essay to do what it is impossible even for him 
to do, he would himself be left stranded in dry and cold isolation as 
the mighty flood rushes on to its destination. Sir Surendranath and 
many others had so been left stranded. It was difficult enough even 
for Mahatmaji to bring the Calcutta Congress to accept the compromise 
resolution which appeared to many as going back on the resolution of 
the Madras Congress. And it was difficult enough for the Mahatma 
to have his resolution of thanksgiving to the Viceroy and of condem¬ 
nation of the attempted viceregal train-wrecking passed by the Lahore 
Congress. The temper of the younger generation of Cougressmeu had 
risen, and it refused to be pliant and docile even before the magic 
wand of the Wizard of Sabarmati. Mahatmaji holds the torch to 
ignite the fuse of Indian mass dynamism, but even he does not hold 
the extinguisher. The Bardoli Decision after the Chauri Chaura 
incident had not extinguished the Non-co-operation conflagration : it 
had merely driven it into new routes ; and it burned wherever it went. 
Congress leaders, therefore, simply and plainly stated their case when 
they said to the Viceroy that there would be grave difficulty about 
Congress participation in the Round Table Conference unless Dominion 
Status could be definitely prospected before the eyes of the impending 
session of the Congress. A mere dangling of a shadowy ideal and the 
mere prospect of a problematical agreement being reached in a pro- 
naiscuous conference, was not the sort of thing that could charm India 
into a lull of patience. 

XXV. Cogency of the Reasons 

It is important to consider all this, because not only tlio Liberal 
repre^ntatives in the infructuous talks with the Viceroy, but even the 
then President of the Legislative Assembly, V. J. Patel, were dissatis¬ 
fied with the unbending attitude taken by the Congress leaders. Patel 
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of course took not much time to revise his first judgment, as we saw 
after the correspondence that passed between him and the Viceroy on 
his resignation had been published. But the Liberals continued to 
think that there was much in the October Declaration and in the 
December conversations with the Viceroy which justified the hope 
that the Government meant to confer on India a substantial 
boon. Mahatmaji himself made the issue perfectly clear in an article 
in Young India (February 6) in which he removes some misconceptions 
in the minds of some Pro-Indian Britishers of which Mr. Alexander 
might be taken as the type. We could do no better than quote 
Mahatmaji : ‘Tn the language of the man of the streets unless the 
reformer knows that he has in the Cabinet and the Viceroy his staunch 
supporters, he may not attend the Conference except to court disaster/^ 
After alluding to the probability of the differrent invited parties not 
coming to an agreement, but rather having their differences accentuated 
in London, Gandhiji says :—“The fact is that there is really only one 
party in the country that has vreight with the masses. It is the 
Congress. There is perfect agreement among Congressmen as to the 
demand. But I am free to confess that the Congress does not yet 
command such recognition from the Government. It has not yet the 
sanction behind it for enforcing its will. If therefore the Congress 
sends representatives to a heterogeneous Conference, it must know 
definitely what the British Government intend doing. It must not have 
an open mind as to what India should have. The Conference, there¬ 
fore, to serve any useful purpose, must necessarily have only one 
thing in view i.c., to frame or recommend a scheme of Dominion Status 
(now Independence) to suit Indians needs. This Lord Irwin could not 
do ; hence the break.^^ The words he used in his submission to the 
Indian critics on January 23, have since then been often quoted. They 
are about the “substance of freedom.^ ^ “Surely nothing will be lost 
I by the Congress abstaining from participation in the Conference if the 
I British cabinet mean well. Let those that have faith attend, and if 
; they bring something worth looking at from the Independence standpoint, 
j the Congress will capitulate. The days of being satisfied with costly 
toys are over. It is the substance that India wants^^ And the subs¬ 
tance he defines in three clear and categorical propositions : (1) 
British domination must cease. (2) British exploitation cease. 

And (3) British administration, that is costing the country far beyond its 
means, must end now, and not in the remote future. He then proA 
ceeds to add that what is really vital for the securing of this 8ubs-\ 
tance of freedom is to create a proper atmosphere for it, that is toy 
say, India must generate power within to enforce her will. Incidental-J 
ly, he points out to the party of violence that this power shall not! 
only not come from acts of violence, bat that it will be distracted and| 
dissipated by it. In the same issue of Young India Gandhiji, addres¬ 
ssing the English friends, explains that the failure of the parley with 
Viceroy left no other logical and honourable course to the Congress 
than to keep its engagement already fixed in its Calcutta session. “Orga¬ 
nisations, like men, if they are to command respect and grow, must 
have a sense of honour and must fulfil their promises* Well, the 
Congress promised at Calcutta to change its creed to Independence if 
......It CDominion Status) did not come nor was there any prospect of 
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its coming for certain in the immediate future. The Congress therefore 
had no other course left open, if it was not to commit suicide, but to 
declare its immediate objective to be Complete Independence.^^ This is 
what he wrote. The concluding words of that article are also important: 
“But whatever I do and whatever happens, my English friends will 
accept my word that whilst I am impatient to break the British 
bondage, I am no enemy of Britain/^ 

XXVI. Tiie Lahore Congress : A Foregone Conclusion 

The issue of the Lahore Congress was therefore a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. President JawaharlaFs Address was as full of fire as of light- It 
combined the impatient fervour of the youth of India with the mystic 
yet clear vision of the prophet and the seer. Mahatmaji is himself the 
best story-teller and also the best interpreter of the Congress. In 
Young India (January 9) he writes on the Congress. He divides it 
under several headings : President, Independence, Boycott of Legisla¬ 
tures, Civil Disobedience, “In the Existing Circumstances/’ Our Financial 
Obligations, and Communal Question. It is a rock-bottom analysis of 
the new situation created by the declaration of the Independence creed. 
And the rock into which the Congress was to plunge its piers, the 
pivot on which the whole Congress machinery was to turn, was Civil 
Disobedience. As we pointed out, Mahatmaji brought up the idea of 
offering mass civil disobedience under his own command, with an 
anxious and even hesitating mind. The atmosphere for it did not yet 
exist. And violence was too plainly in the air to justify a hope that 
it would allow non-violent resistance on a mass scale a field of free 
operation. A select area, a select comi)any of disciplined non-violent 
fighters and a select command, presnmbly his own,—a programme like 
this was thought practicable or reasonable. A long, long day of strenuous 
spade-work was believed to be necessary. After the lull of the N. C. O. 
Movement, a new tide, more powerful than the last, might have 
been expected, but although there was a marked rise in the level of 
feeling in political India, there was, as yet, no sure indication that the 
bosom of Indian Mass Sub-consciousness was already swelling in a mighty 
up-heaval. No one as yet knew what the character or the magnitude 
of the mass response would be. Gandhiji’s hold on the Congress was 
of course decided, but it was not absolute. A very considerable 
section of the younger people had little faith in his programme of 
non-violent resistance, and took less care to conceal its want of 
confidence during the Lahore Congrtss or soon after. Many young 
men were too full of the fiery traditions of a newly liberated Russia or 
Turkey or China, to go in whole-heartedly for a programme of merely 
courting imprisonment, lathi blows or gunshot wounds. And in an 
issue of Young India, Mahadev Desai narrates a comic incident, with 
an underlying vein of deep pathos, how Gandhiji and himself were 
treated to an edifying demonstration of this mentality by a number of 
j^uthful firebrands who happened to be their fellow passengers during 
the return trip from Lahore. 

XXVII. The Complicated Situation. The Cross Chau^enges 

In such a complicated situation, in which the spirit of violence was 
apparently up and that of non-vioJenoe apparently down, a feeler, a 

10 
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gaufre of the measure of national feelinjr, a fairly correct barometei' 
reading of the intensity of the impending storm, was required* 
Accordingly, it was decided to celebrate an AJblndia Independence 
Day. It was celebrated on the 2(5th of January, and its success not 
only justified but exceeded the most optimistic expectations of (congressmen. 
There was the readiness to respond, which, with sufficient stimulus being 
supplied from within and from without, might develop, so it was now 
believed, into a power sufficient for offering effective mass resistance. 
The Government, meanwhile, were not sleeping over their guns, and 
neglecting to keep their powder dry. Tl»e statement of the Viceroy 
made in the Legislative Assembly at that time was an explanation and 
a threat. The explanation worsened the situation by differentiating the 
goal from its attainment, the journey from the jonniey^s end : and the 
threat stiffened the back of the civil disobedience attitude by throwing 
a challenge to it. All national and deep*acting movements derive 
from such challenge an accession of incentive and strength to them. 
If the Government regarded the Congress programme as a challenge to 
itself, the Congress also regarded the Government's refusal to consider 
the national demands as coming within the range of immediate practical 
politics, no less a challenge to itself. The Viceroy complained of the 
Congress not grasping the hand of friendship and co-operation extended 
to it. But the fact is that both had extended their hands, but since 
the hands could not clasp each other ir» friendship, they gripped each 
other in a life and death wrestle. Whilst the Gov(‘ri)mont thinks that 
an way out of the present impasse lies in the Congress descending 
from the clouds to commonsense and an appreciation of the actualities 
of the situation, the Congress thinks that it lies in the Government 
undergoing a change of heart and ascending to an height of imagination 
and courage of justice. 

XXVJII. Ganbhiji’s Readiness to Meet Half-way 

Gandhiji was prepared to meet the Government even half-way after 
the celebration of the Independence Day. In the issue of Young India 
Jan. 3U, he, after discussing the Viceregal statement in the Assembly, 
made the same “ childish offer of his famous eleven points to Lord 
Irwin which he had made to Lord Reading. The points icfer to the 
more urgent of Indians pressing needs, but even Gandhiji^s most trusted 
followers had not felt very enthusiastic over them at a time the prob¬ 
lem of the right of India to manage her own affairs apart from all 
outside control or intervention had itself to be tackled. But Gandhiji 
was 80 awfully couscious of the possible risks and perils of the civil 
disobedience movement, that he wanted to give the Government a fur¬ 
ther chance before launching upon it. He was anxious to explore and 
exhaust all possible and honourable avenues of settlement before taking 
the final and irrevocable step. He writes : “Let the Viceroy satisfy 
those very simple but vital needs of India. He will then hear no talk of 
civil disobedience, and the Congress will heartily participate in any con¬ 
ference where there is perfect freedom of expression and demand.^^ 
With the same Eleven Points in his pocket, Mr. 8. R. Bomanji went to 
Downing Street to negotiate with the British Premer. But in vain. la 
Young India (February, 20) Gandhiji, writing on the decision of the Working 
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Committee authorising him and those working with him who believe in 
‘‘non-violence as an article of faith...to start civil disobedience as and when 
thev desire and in the manner and to the extenth they deeide^^ observed : 
“It (the Working Committee resolution) is the formula of which I have 
been in search these long and weary months. For me the rcsohition is 

not so much a political as a religious eflort.I saw that I could not 

work out Ahimsa through an organisation holding a variety of menta¬ 
lities.Hence the necessity for freedom from Congress control. And I am 

thankful that the members of the Working Committee saw the utter 
correctness of my position.^^ The coruilnding lines of the same Article 
shewed that whilst Gandlnji was fully conscious of the danger of vio¬ 
lence breaking out side by side with civil disobedience, he was now 
also sure that he knew the way. There could now be no retracing as 
at the time of Bardoli. The struggle for freedom must be carried on, 
he said, “till one of the representatives (of ncn-violence or violence) was 
left alive,^^ 


XXIX. His yet Another Attempt 

But before actually embarking on a campaign of civil disobedience, 
Gandhiji made yet another attempt to see if a genial and kindly res¬ 
ponse to the Indian yearning for freedom wmuld come from the Vice¬ 
roy. He wrote his famous letter (often called an ultimatum) to the 
Viceroy, which was personally delivered to the Private Secretary by au 
English youth, Reginald Reynold. In this letter—which, like all that 
Gandhiji has written, should be solemnly read—he puts the whole case 
for India in a nutshell, and clinches the whole argument for mass 
action in the event of the Simla snows not thawing by the eleventh of 
March. The pivotal point in his letter is the paragraph in which he 
states his conviction that the time has now arrived for employing the 
force* of non-violence—an intensely active force—both against the organis¬ 
ed violence of the Government and “the unorganised violent force of 
the growing party of violence.^’ He says : ‘To sit still would be to 

give rein to both the forces ab( ve mentioned. Having.faith in the 

efficacy of noti-violcnce.it would be sinful on my part to 

wait any longer. This non-violence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience for the moment confined to the inmates of the Satyagragha 
Ashram, but ultimately designed to cover all those who choose to join 
the movement with the above limitations.^^ In hat letter he also made 
it plain that in the event of the appeal to the Viceroy’s heart failing to 
go home by the 11th of March, he would be on his march on the 12th 
to offer civil disobedience by breaking the Salt Laws—the most iniquitous 
of all laws, from the poor man’s point of view—with his co-workers 
from the Ashram. The Viceroy’s reply to the above historic appeal 
was curt and formal. He regretted that Mr. Gandhi had decided upon 
a course of action that would lead to the violation of the law and 
involve danger to the public peace. 

XXX. Civil Disobedience Started : The Forces Behind. 

After this nothing was left but to make active preparations for the 
historic^ march to Dandi. A Power mightier than either the Viceroy or 
Gandhiji had assumed the supreme command of affairs, and was shaping 
the course of events. Gandhiji went upon liis knees before the Viceroy 
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for a presture that the latter was unable to loake. “On bended knee 
I asked for bread and I received stone instead/^ But the bread he 
asked for was not in the gift of the Viceroy. Gandhiji was not the 
master of the forces creating and pushing the Indian sifnation, nor was 
the Viceroy the master of the forces shaping and gnidit^g the British 
policy in India. Gandhiji was commissioned to start the very thing 
that he most wanted to ])revent, and the Viceroy to start a policy of 
repression and governance by Ordinances which he would rather not 
wish to go down in history as associated with his vicoroyalty. The 
Indian Vital Irnpc^tus was greater tlian the Mahatma, and the combina¬ 
tion of interests, methods and traditions which the machinery of Indian 
administration in the Whitehall or at Simla represents was stronger than 
any Viceroy. The innate moderation and sweet reasonableness of 
the one was of no greater avail than the Christian conscience of the 
other. 

XXXI. The Inflt^enoe Of The Movement. 

Having proceeded so far, we feel that our narrative as a detailed, 
connected story must end where the actual operations begin. The 
messages which Gandhiji gave inside and outside his Ashram during 
the preparatory stage of the campaign, and also during the various 
stages of the glorious march itself—his “last message and testament^^ 
written, signed and delivered on the bank of the Sabarmati on the day 
previous to the day of his march ; his many speeches and exhortations 
to the hundreds of thousands who flocked to the Shepherd and Apostle, 
carrying in his frail body the suflering of centuries, the wisdom of ages 
and the love of eternity ; his last prayer in the morning of the fateful 
day—6th of April—on which Indian History was reborn ;—all these 
were immortal Promethean Sparks to make even dead bones instinct 
with life, to rouse mass sub-consciousness for the sublimity and grandeur 
of its response, and, having made history, these shall live in history. 
There was a cleansing of the soul wherever the halo of that great 
event spread and the thrill of the Mantra of Satyagraha reached. The 
Independence Day had given the fighters the first glimmerings of the Dawn 
of Hope. The March opened up the future before Mahatma Gandhi in 
the clearness of the settled Dawn. There no longer was any doubt or 
hesitation in his mind that mass response to the call of the Congress 
would only very restrictedly be possible. The scales had now fallen 
from his eyes, and the Seer of Sabarmati was now the Prophet of a 
New Dispensation. The A. I. C. C. meeting at Allahabad C2l8t March) 
decided to start civil disobedience upon the arrest of Mahatmaji or 
even before his arrest by the Gth of April, if he should approve of it. 

XXXII. The March. 

We shall not attempt a description of the March which Sir P. C. 
Roy likened to the exodus of the Israelites under Moses, and Motilaiji 
to the historic march of Eanichandra to Lanka, predicting that the 
places he would pass through would be sacred. The ‘‘Bombay Chronicle^^ 
said that the scones in connection with the great march beggared all des¬ 
cription. After Mahatmaji had broken the Salt Laws, the power maga- 
aines in provinces other than Gujrat also caught the spark, and there 
a general conflagration over India. Provinces having a sea^-board 
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had special facilities for offering this particular form of disobedience 
and the Civil Disobedience Committees or War Councils in such provinces 
were not slow to fall in with their battalions of civil resisters. BengaPs 
war front was represented at the ]>oints Contai, Neela, Satkhira and 
elsewhere. We especially mention Bengal, because, the more organised 
and virulent outbreak of violence in Bcmgal (and also to some extent in 
the Punjab) has sometiracs been allowed to overshadow her magnificent 
effort and achievement, from tl)e Congress point of view, in non-violent 
mass action, and perhaps to distract our attention fromi them. It has been 
hastily supposed that it better suits Bengal to strike than to suffer, that 
it is more in her line to avenge her wrongs by paying back violence in 
kind than by seeking to disarm it and convert it by non-violence. From 
the Congress point of view, therefore, Bengal lias had no reason to be 
ashafued of her record. The predominantly Shakta tradition of her Hindu 
classes and the predominantly Vaishnava tradition of h(*r Hindu masses have 
combined to produce in her a mentality as remarkable for the heroism of 
the intrepid soldier as for the heroism of the loving apostle. 

XXXIII. N()N-VJOLE^XE AND VIOLENCE. 

Even before Gandhiji was arrested at midnight on the 4th of May 
in his camp at Karadi, both non-violence and violence had given him a 
glimpse and an earnest of their possibilities of a kind sufficient to justi¬ 
fy the hopes as well as the fears of the General in command. Mam¬ 
moth meetings and processions, in many cases in defiance of prohibitions, 
the fortitude of the armies of Divil Disobedience under circumstances 
of groat provocation and danger, the extension of the scope as well as 
of the area of civil law-breaking, the demonstrations and accelerations 
following upon the incarceration of the front-rank captains, including 
the Congress President himself, the phenomenal mass awakening, the 
growing convergence of world interest, and particularly American inte¬ 
rest, on the facts and implications of the Indian situation,—all these 
the General, now going to be clapped into the Yervada Jail, had the 
satisfaction of witnessing. If these had been all, and if the ominous 
cloud, at first no bigger than the palm of one^s hand, had not spread 
and overcast the south east corner of the Indian horizon, he might have 
retired into the sanctuary of the jail with a crown, though thorny crown, of 
Hope and Glory resting serenely on his forehead, but as the Fates decreed 
it, he had to retire also with a load of anxiety hanging from his neck 
and weighing on his heart. It is true that the armed insurrection at 
Chittagong was an isolated specimen of its kind, and Mahatmaji, though 
recognising that henceforth non-violence was to fight an unequal 
battle against combined official and non-official violence, saw no 
^ason why he should retrace his steps as he bad done after Cliauri 
Chaura. 

XXXIV. Existing Causes Of Violence. 

Subsequently there were outbreaks of violence in many places, the 
one at Sholapur being of so serious a nature that the Government 
thought it necessary to meet the situation by the promulgation of a 
Law Ordinance. Sometimes military aid had to be called in 
and nring had to be resorted to. But for the most part, so it has been 
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thought, the outbreaks of popular violence were in the nature of reper¬ 
cussions on the excesses sometimes committed by the guardians of law and 
order. Urjder admittedly difficult circumstances, the police and military 
acted, accordinc^ to official estimation, with ndmirablo restraint. They might 
have done so from the official point of view, and though even liberal 
pippoi-ters of the Government policy, some of them afterwards attend¬ 
ing the Round Table Conference, have recorded their personal testimony 
rudely reversing the offi<‘iaI verdict of unstinted eulogium, we may, for 
the sake of argument, leave it unchallenged. It is imagination and tact 
which ought to be the A. B. C. of a truly successful and beneficial 
Indian policy. Those entrusted with the working of tlie machinery of 
the Indian Governmertt have certainly not sm'lered from a plethora of 
these virtues. They have shown the n)ail(*d fist of firmness, but not 
the stamina of imagination and courage. Where the desire for freedom 
and equality of status is general and genuine, and the feelings of a 
large and dynamic section of the people are worked up to a pitch of 
fervour, the guardians of law and order should have imagination enough 
to visualise wdiat the repnrcussmn would in all probability be on the mind 
of a sympath(*tic and watching public of a lathi charge (involving some¬ 
times as many as 60 p. c. blows dealt on the head) on a batch of peaceful 
Satyagrahis (often consisting of boys and girls of tender age). The Satya- 
grahis are law-hreakors, and must, of course, be dealt with as such. But 
should not Government put themselves in tlie position of the people 
and try to see and feel from their point of view also ? What is the 
Satyagrahi even to a ‘‘law-abiding^’ Indian spectator? Is he not the 
bone of his bone and fl^sh of his flesh ? Has he not rushed to the breach 
created by his own iinexpatiated sins of cei)turies, and is he not out 
to bridge the chasm between Indians past and future with his fallen 
and crouching body ? And should not the guardians of Law and Order 
be able to imagine in advance what the etfect of a brutal lathi charge 
or armoured ear charge or of rounds of shots would most probably be, 
if the public see that all that comes from little or sometimes no pro¬ 
vocation ? And even allowing for a possibility of rowdyism or a 
tendency to rowdyism manifesting itself from the unruly elements of 
the public, has not the severity of the remedies applied in many cases 
been far out of proportion to the gravity of the distemper ? A boy 
picketer of 14 or 15 lying before a cart-load of liquors, and refusing 
to move, may be dealt with according to law, and the law may allow 
a reasonable amount of force being applied. It is but playing the 
game fairly and squarely to arrest the boy, and also to apply such 
force, as Jaw and prudence allow and demand. The public perhaps will 
not mind it if he is so dealt with. But suppose the police take it into 
their heads to teach a lesson, and deal blows that will not only tell 
but will for ever be remembered. If they do so, they do not play 
the game, and the result often is that by the extra severity of their 
blows they not only lash up the indigrmtion of an watching public in¬ 
to fury, but as Babu Rajendra Prasad once said, they convert the 
curiosity or mere passive sympathy of the public into actual sympathy, 
support and particii^ation (sometimes without the halter of the satya¬ 
grahi)* Such acts thus serve the ends of the Congress agitator in the 
most effective way. It is perhaps more in this way than in any other 
that the germs of mass violence are sent broadcast the hands of the 
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organised violence are strengthened and opportunities and temptations 
for active operation are placed before them. This is a possibility of 
which Law and Order should take particular note. The temptation is 
great on the part of a powerful government to err on the side of 
severity in dealing with popular upiieavals, where the people is dis¬ 
armed and weak, while it is strong and irresponsible, liut as early as 
1908 Lord Morley said with reference to official harshness, after the 
first bomb had exploded in India—"It is the path to the bomb.” When 
will the shades of Oenerul Dyer who wanted to produce “a moral 
effect” at Jallianwallabag cease to hang about, if they do not still haunt, 
the clubs, if not the councils, of Executive Government ? When will 
the British people cease to be a believer in the policy of hard blows ? 
Apart from the occasional outbreaks of mob violence, there have been 
activities of the party of violence also. We presume, this party, though 
not believing in non-violence as a possible method of India’s emanci¬ 
pation, had, at first, decided to stay its hands, and also to some extent 
to work and push the Gandhi programme, and to wait for developments. 
It is just possible that it lias been, under the stress of au exceptionally 
tense and acute national situation, which may have acted as a goad and as 
a temptation in relation to it, driven to take the field. So long as grievances 
exists, and so long as the hunger for freedom remains uiisati.sfied, it is per¬ 
haps idle to hope that a^l tlie ardent spirits of the nation without any 
exception will move in the Gandhi line or orbit and in no other. But 
the tact remains that the theory and practice of Gandhism in India 
to-day have more effectively stood as a rampart between the forces of 
the Government and the incipient violence of the people than all the 
machine guns and armoured cars, the Ordinances and Amended 
Criminal Laws of the former. 

XXXV. The Vicious Circle. 

The whole thing is moving in a vicious circle. Law-breaking is 
met with repression perhaps a little too severe than would be justified 
from a strictly law and order point of view ; this loads to resentment 
and more law-breaking followed by a double dose of repression ; this 
raises the temper of the peojile a few more degrees up which expresses 
itself in more intensive popular action calling ifor still more repression. 
Bo on and so forth. It is of course conceded by all sensible people 
that all governments must react in cer ain ways iu the case of an 
uprising against them, if they are to live and function as such, and 
that it is suicidal for them to sit idle when there is open defiance of 
their authority or breaking of the law. But there is a kind of law- 
breaking and there are circumstances of law-breaking which do not 
justify their penal reaction beyond the bounds set by imagination, 
sympathy, moderation and tact which go to make wise and construc¬ 
tive statesmanship. Penal action, and even penal action of an extra¬ 
ordinary kind, may be necessary, but these must not be such as to 
render conciliation or the task of wise and constructive statesmanship 
difficult or impossible. Repression is only a means to an end which is 
the insurance of true peace and progress, and care should be taken so 
that the end is really served by the means employed and not defeated 
by it Too much of Jaw and too little of order, aud also too much of 
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order and too little of law, are both dangerous morasses and quicksands 
to which a government following not a very well conceived policy and 
not looking far ahead of the tip of its nose may be led. 

XXXVI. The E. T. C. Gesture Continues. 

It is true that the Government, backed and braced up by the Liberals, 
were determined to persevere in their eifort to solve the Indian 
problem by holding a Round Table Conference in London even if the 
Congress party did r»ot participate in it. The Viceroy made another 
announcemer»t which praised and blessed the R. T. C. prospects, and 
buried and damned the Congress activities. In that speech there 
was no overflow of the milk of human sympathy and Christian 
charity that would sweeten the already embittered relations of 
the Government and the Congress. There was no indication of 
change of heart on the Olyjnpian heights of Simla, while there 
was hurled on the devoted heads of a powerful section of the people, 
fighting for the very breath of its nostrils a non-violent battle, perhaps 
a little too much of the thunder of harsh language. The Govern¬ 
ment should never have allowed itself to forget that Congress is 
represented not merely by the length and depth ol its fighting line, but 
by countless reserves of potential fighters and followers encamped be¬ 
hind the fighting line. Since the Government must have to come to terms, 
sooner or later, and rather sooner than later, with the Qongress, it 
should not have regarded the Congress in the light of an habitual or 
ordinary law-breaker. It should not have forgotten that the movement 
has been spreading not by tlie driving power of lawlessness, but by the 
vital impetus of n Law to which all laws are believed by many to be subor¬ 
dinate. The adversary should have been met in a sportsraan-like way : 
*‘VVe have not liked each olher^s methods. Let us agree to differ on that. 
But since we have got to pull on together, let us see if we can find a 
common board to sit upon, and a common pull to exert together, without 
abusing each other^s ways.^' That would have been a fair and practical 
bargain. If consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, prestige is 
the fetish of pettifogging politicians. The Government has to strike, and 
nobody expects it to curse the very hand it strikes with. But there are 
matters on which it should not only be considerate, but even generous. The 
Gandhi cap, for instance, may have been a red rag to only local bulls, 
but the National Flag—a symbol of national honour, and adopted as 
such not only by the so-called Left Wing voting for complete Indepen¬ 
dence, and the Centre voting for Dominion Status with the 
right to secede, but also by the so-called Right Wing voting for 
Dominion Status with hedges and safeguards—should not have disturbed 
the equanimity of the British lion. It is not the flag of the enemy. To 
take it so, is to make enemies of those who would be friends. Only 
by respecting the Flag of India, you can make India respect the Union 
Jack. As an original member of the League of Nations already, is not 
India entitled to have a flag of her own ? Something seems to be 
still fundamentally rotten in this our House of Denmark, in the relation¬ 
ship of the people^s temper and outlook to those of the Government 
No conferences and no measures are worth while which do not or 
cannot make these tally with one another. 
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THE EFFECT OF MAHATMA’S ABREST 
XXXVJL The Effect of the Areest 

Of the events after the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi we can here 
note only the bold outlines. The picture of course is drawn not only in bold 
and striking outlines, but in blazing and superb strokes. The clapping of 
Gandhiji into the Yervada Jail under the Bombay Regulations did not 
produce the effect desired or expected by the authorities. The Prophet 
of Sabarrnati proved more powerful in the solitude of the Jail than in 
the bustle of his Ashraina. So long as the General himself had been 
in the field, the authorities had acted rather mildly in his presence, 
where lights from all quarters of the civilised w^orld had been turned 
upon and focussed ; but their action had certainly not even then erred 
on the side of mildness in many of the other fields of operation. The 
first impulse probably had been to kill the movement by pretending to 
igTiore the challenge carried by it. But soon the bureaucratic back 
stiffened. If the first mood had been to take too little notice, it soon 
was followed oy a mood to take too nmch notice of the movement. 
Perhaps by following a middle course, the Government might have 
avoided the extra deal of trouble they have brought upon themselves. 
But as it turned out, as the Government action proceeded by arithe- 
metical progression, the Congress reaction procei^ded by geometrical 
progresssion. And the proportion has maintained itself since. The 
Round Table gesture has not found, and has not created, the atmos])here 
for it. 


XXXVIII. The AftkPwMatu of The Arrest 

The breaking of the Salt I.,aw proceeded on a mass scale at Wadala, 
Dharsana and elsewhere. Sedition Law and Prohibitory Orders of 
various kinds were also broken. The jails began to overflow and new 
jails had to be im])rovised. Workers in every province, the rank and file as 
well the officers, courted imprisonment, braved lathi charges, and faced 
gunshots. Almost all the prominent leaders were in jail. The womanhood 
of India made a surprisingly great and noble contribution, in following as 
w^ell in leadership, to the dignity and success of the movement. Dark 
deeds arc believed to have been done at Peshawar and in parts of 
Midnapur. But non-official reports on those incidents are still under 
a ban. Afridi hostilities, supposed to be inspirc^d by and in sympathy 
with the nationalist movement, have been an war-like episode which 
has not yet neared its conclusion. An elfective blockade of British 
goods has been maintained, and this, while involving great loss and 
sacrifice on the part of the dealers in British goods, has accentuated 
the business slump due to world depression. But the people, generally, 
are not depressed. Many Congress party legislators resigned in loyalty to 
the Lahore Resolution ; some Liberal leaders too resigned in protest 
against the Government policy which by this time had been supported 
by the promulgation of as many as six Ordinances. The mass awaken¬ 
ing has b^en so phenomenal that Pundit Madan Mohon Malaviya had 
to say that he had not seen the like of this. The tide had come in the 
affairs of this country after an ebbing flow for centuries. And it was 
felt by many that it would be sin and folly for the nation not to take 
it at the flood, 
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It is well for all parties to remember not only the strength of the 
tide but the nature of the urge behind it. If they do so, the Govern¬ 
ment will not make the unwise attempt to withstand it by erecting 
sandridges of hasty executive measures such as the viceregal Ordinances, 
nor will the people seek to deflect it from the broad, straight course of 
Indian destiny promising lasting human peace and beneficence, into 
boisterous and perilous bays of violence which offer no haven of safe 
and peaceful anchorage, or into mere shoals of shallow reforms which 
soon leave us stranded dry, or else into narrow and dangerous creeks 
of interminable internecine feuds and suicidial communal quarrels. The 
urge is the will of India to be herself again. It is striving for equality 
of status with other free nations of the world. This is felt to be possi¬ 
ble only if the fundamentid rights of the free citizen—the freedom of 
the Press, of speech, association, self-defence and self-determination—are 
assured. A new order producing an atmosphere in which the Indian 
shall feel that he can grow to the fulness of his stature in body and 
soul must dawn, and the night of his lifers stagnation must definitely 
come to an end. He shall feel that the law of the land must express 
the collective will of the nation and not that of a foreign nation, how¬ 
ever civilized, expressed through its Parliament, however well-intentioned. 
He shall feel that if under exceptional eircimistances he should require 
a dictator to implement his decisions to meet emergencies, his authority, 
like that of the Roman dictator, should be delegated to him by the 
people itself. In the matter of taxation again, the good old democratic 
principle—no representation no taxation-“which ICngland, America and 
other countries have consolidated into their constitutional theory and 
practice, should be good for him also. Hid not England herself win 
this very breath of her nostrils—her Magna Charta, her Bill of Rights, 
and so forth, by intensive national action, and has her history repented 
of what she did ? And yet her method was not mainly peaceful. She 
should have to-day both imagination and sympathy. She is not faced 
with ordinary lawlessness in India. She is not confronted with an or¬ 
dinary challenge to constituted authority. It is true that any Govern¬ 
ment must act in self-defence, and meet lawlessness whatever be the 
inspiration behind it. But in having to do so, it must never forget 
that no Government is really strong without the strength of public 
opinion behind it, and that the gravest emergency with which any 
Government, however powerful, is faced is an outlook or measure which 
is calculated to weaken or antagonise these true elements of strength. 
A Press Ordinance or any other emergency measure should be consi¬ 
dered from the point of view which should not be narrow but wise and 
enlightened prudence. And, particularly should this be remembered if 
England and India are to remain knit together in mutually helpful 
and honourable fellowship. 

{lispecially contributed by Prof, Pramathanatli Mukhopadhya^ the 
late Editor^ the ^'Servant/' GalcuUa.) 



The Lahore Congress 

Gandhiji’s Review of the Session 

Beviewing the Lahore Session of tlie Congress Mahatma Gandhi wrote the follow- 
in “Youn^j; India’’ dated 0th. January l<jJO :— 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru more than justilied the choice of the people. His address 
brief and to the point was bold, extreme in conception but moderate in expres¬ 
sion. It bore evidence of a man capable of viewinj^ thirif^s with complete detach¬ 
ment. A confirmed socialist, he wants for his country what only the country can 
manage. Ho is a practical statcsirian, tempering his ideas to suit his surroundings. 
Ihit for himself he is an idealist who would over strive to live up to his ideals. 

As in his address, so in the chair. Pie was strong, yet accommodating. His wit 
came to his rescue on many an awkward occasion. He never hesitated when action 
w'as required. His tireless energy and entire sell-forg('tfulness, his natural simplicity 
and anability oaptivatod every one. Ko (lovernment that is at all anxious to do 
what is right can have any reason to fear Jawaharlal Nehru. A wicked Government 
would soon feel the strength of a stalwart who counts no price too dear to pay for 
ridding the country of wicked rule. 

The youth of the country lias every reason to be proud of their representative, 
the nation mny well ngoice'to find in Jawaharlal Nehru such a noble and worthy 
son. May God s blessings descend upon him and may the nation reach her destination 
during Jawaliarlal’s year of service. 

iNDKPENDENCE. 

The resolutions of the Congress strictly followed the trend of the presidential 
address. Let us first consider the central resolution. In strict accordance with the 
Calcutta resolution and owing to a combination of circumstances undesigned by 
anvbody, Dominion Status gave place at tlie stroke of midnight Jlst. Deeembei\ 
3920, to complete independence as the immediate objective of the Congress. Bwaraj 
in article 1 of the Congress constitution is now to mean complete Independence. 
It is as well. Apart from the Calcutta resolution, Mr. Benn’s statement that India 
already had Dominion Status in action made that phrase impossible of acceptance 
to convey the nation’s meaning. If representation, at important functions, of India 
through representatives chosen by the British Government, means "Dominion Status 
in action, Heaven help India. The Congress means something totally different 
from it. For the Congress, Dominion Status meant complete independence phis 
voluntary partnership with Britain as it might be with any other nation for mutual 
good. Lastly it has been of iate loudly whispered that Independence was illegal, 
and a resolution replacing Dominion Status with Independence would mean the death 
of the C/Ongress. This threat made it a sacred obligation for the Congress to 
incorporate complete Independence in the Congress creed. The Congress would not 
bo worthy to represent the nation, if for fear of consequences, it hesitated to enunciate 
the nation’s birthright. If Swaraj was a doubtful word, it becomes unequivocal by 
becoming Puma Swaraj. 

‘Peaceful and Legitimate.^ 

But the Congress rejected by an overwhelming majority any change in the 
description of the means. They still remain ‘peaceful and legitimate.’ Inere were 
members in the Subjects Coininittee who suggested that independence would not be 
^ndicated by non-violent and truthful means. Violence there undoubtedly was in 
the air. But I feel that those who flock to the Congress session year by year have 
a living faith in non-violence as the only possible means for India at least to regain 
her lost freedom. Non-violence and truth are the vital need for India if the stupor 
of the millions is to be removed, if the warring communities are to be welded into 
one. A foreign power must be a necessary factor for any community that will 
coerce any other or the others into submission to its will. But the Congress must 
perforce remain non-violent if it will represent, as it claims to represent, all 
communities. Whether therefore it takes a year or ages to reach political inaepcndeiicc, 
non-violence and truth ore in my opinion the shortest way to it. Complete Indepen- 
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dence of the Conftresa is no menace to a single legitimate foreign interest or the 
presence of a single Englishman who will live as a friend willing to submit to the 
rules applicable to the whole of Independent India. 

This is clear from the condemnation of the bomb resolution and the clause in the 
central resolution appreciating the efrorts of the Viceroy to arrive at a peaceful 
solution of the national problem. Both the bomb resolution and the clause were 
hotly contested, but the Congress acet^pted both, the one by a substantial majority 
ascertained after a division and the second by an overwhehning majority* I am sure 
that by passing the resolution and the clause the nation has {•onformed (o its creed, 
and risen in the estimation of the world, as it would hav(^ denied its creed and lost 
in the world’s estimation, if it had refused to condemn the bomb outrage and 
perform the common courtesy of recognising the good even in a r<‘preBcntativc of a 
rule which we seek to destroy. 

Boycott of Lixjislaturks 

To the constructive programme the Congress has added boycott of legislatures. 
This was in my opinion inevitable. Those who won Id have independence have to 
work outside the legislatures and amoiig the people. That, no single scat will remain 
vacant because of Congressmen withdrawing from the legislatures is no reason for 
opposing the boycott. Let those w^ho believe in the legislatures by all means go 
there. It is enough that Congrt^ssmen employ themselves otherwise and cease to 
give these bodies any prestige through tlu'ir'presentee there. For me the decisive 
opinion of Pandit Motilalji in favour of boycott was enough to incorporate it iu 
the resolution. 

The programme would have been undoubtedly strengthened if law courts and 
Ooveriiraent schools were also boycott(‘d. ihit the atmosph(a‘(^ was absent. The 
Congress is riot an organisation lb enunciate thwries, but to anticipate national 
wants and wishes, and forego practical sanctions for their fultilnunit. 

Local bodies stand on a different footing. They were included in the original 
draft. But as opinion was sharply divided, I did not press for their retention in 
the boycott clause. Let no one, however, run away with the idea that it is now 
any Congressman’s duty to seek election to or capture these instituliona. On the 
contrary, it is the duty of every Congressman to retire from or avoid them, if they 
take away the best workers.’ attention from better work or if they mean continuous 
wrangling, dissensions or worse. They are at liberty to rernaiir in them or seek 
elec'tion thereto when they are convinced that by their presence there, they can 
promote not merely some legitimate interest but national independence. 

Civil Disobepiknce 

The greatest and the most effective sanction however is civil disobedience including 
non-payment of taxes. Whilst the task of choosing the time and the method of it 
has been nominally and properly left to the All-India Congress Committee to decide, 
I knoiv that it is a duty primarily devolving upon me. 1 must confess that I do not 
see the atmosphere for it to-day." I want to discover a formula whereby sufficient 
provision can be made for avoidirjg suspension by reason of Chaiiri Chaura. A 
lime must come when there may be a fight to the finish with one’s back to the 
wall. With the present temper of many Congressmen, w’ith our internal dissensions, 
with the communal Umsion, it is difficult to discover an effective and 
innocent formula. It may be impossible to offer civil disobedience at this stage in 
the name of the C^mgress, and it may be necessary to offer individual civil dis¬ 
obedience without the Congress imprimatur and apart from it. But just now every¬ 
thing is in the embryonic state. I can only give the impatient patriot the assurance 
that I am concentrating all my poweis on discovering a workable formula. He can 
help me materially by assisting to promote a non-violent atmosphere and to push 
forward the constructive programme. I know that many have refused to see any 
connection between the constructive programme and civil disobedience. But for 
one who believes in non-violence it does not need hard thinking to realise the 
essential connection between the constructive programme and civil disobedience /or 
Swaraj, I want the reader to mark the qualification. Constructive programme is 
not essential for local civil disobedience for specific relief os in the case of Bardoli. 
Tangible common grievance restricted to a particular locality is enough. But for 
auoh an indefinable thing as Swaraj people must have previous training in doing 
tilings of all-India interest. Such work must throw together the people and their 
leaders whom they would trust implicitly. Trust begotten in the pursuit of continue 
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ous constructive work becomes a tremendouB asset at the critical raoment. Con¬ 
structive work therefore is for a non-violont army what drilling etc., is for an army 
designed for bloody warfare. Individual civil disobedience among an unprepared 
people and by leaders not knowm to or trusted by them is of no avail and mass 
civil disobexlience is an impossibility. The more therefore the progress of the con¬ 
structive programme the greater is there the change for civil disobedience. Granted 
a perfectly non-violent atmosphere and a fulfilled constructive programme, I would 
undertake to lead a mass civil disobedience struggle to a successful issue in the 
space of a few months. 

Tn tuk Exibting Circumbtancer’ 

Whilst thus the central resolution lays down the country’s objective and the 
methods for its attainment in no uncertain terms it, does not rule out the idea of a 
conference in every circumstances. It merely and most properly says, that in the 
existing circumstances, no good purpose can be served by the Congress being re¬ 
presented at the proposed conference. What are then the conceivable circumstances 
in which the Congress may bo represented at such a conference ? I can mention at 
least one such circurastance. If the British Government invites the Congress to a 
conference, that is to discuss and frame not any scheme but a scheme definitely of 
Independent Government and fulfils the other conditions suitable for such a con¬ 
ference, 1 take ii that the (’ongress leaders will gladly respond. Indeed a conference 
there must be at some stage or other. It cau take place as the proposed conference 
was expected to take place out of Britain’s good grace or (and) pressure of world 
opinion or out of pressure from us as we hope it will be if we develop sufficient 
strength. Whether such a lime is to be far or near depends upon how we utilise or 
waste this year of grace. 

Oi:r Financial Obligations 

Next in importancs and almost part of the central resolution must be deemed 
the one dealing with our financial obligations. Every one who knows anything of 
public finance know low extravagant this Government is and how heavy is the load 
of debts that is crushing the nation. Every one know^s also what concessions have 
been given to foreign'.s in ntter disregard of the national interest. These cannot 
demand, dare not expect recognition from Independent India under the much abused 
name of vested interests. All vested interests arc not entitled to protection. The 
keeper of a gambling den or of a brothel has no vested interest. Nor has a corpora¬ 
tion that gambles away the fortunes of a nation and reduces it to impotence. 
The Congress at Gaya therefore passed a comprehensive resolution repudiating 
certain debts. The last, whilst reaffirming the Gaya resolution, laid down 
that obligations or concessions pronounced to be unjust and unjustifiable by an in¬ 
dependent tribunal shall not be reengnised by the Independence Government to come. 
No exception can, in my opinion, be possibly taken against such a reasonable propo¬ 
sition. To shirk the issue is to invite disaster. 

Communal Question 

Equally important is the communal resolution. Though it was adopted for the 
sake of the Sikhs, it was necessary otbeiwvise too to enunciate the principle under- 
lyhijB: it. Independent India cannot afford to have communal representation, and 
yet it must placate all communities if the rule of Independence is not based on 
coercion of minorities. But the Congress has now to cultivate a spirit of common 
nationality and refuse to resort to camouflage or expedience In a matter so vital as 
the communal question. In the Congress wo must cease to be exclusive Hindus or 
Musfialmans or Bikbs, Parsis, Christians, Jews. Whilst we may staunchly adhere to 
our respective faiths, we must be in the Congress Indians first and Indians last. A 
good Hindu or a good MuseaTman should be a better Hindu or better Mussalman for 
being a lover of his country. There never can be any conflict between the real interest of 
one 6 country and that of one’s religion. Where there appears to be any, there is some- 
thmg wrong with one’s religion i. e, one’s morals. True religion means good thought 
and good conduct. True patriotism also means good thought and good conduct. 
To set up a comparison between two synonymous things is wrong. But if the 
j^Mress IS ever forced to consider a solution based on communalism, the resolution 
^ ^’^iject any that does not satisfy the parties concerned. In order, however, 
that the Congress may never be faced with a situation demanding communal solution 
It Should now be joined in large numbers by Mussalmans, Sikhs and others who will 
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have India as one indivisible nation. X for one would welcome the (-ongress passing 
into Mussalman, Sikh, Tarsi, Christian, Jewish hands rarher than that it should 1)6 
in any sense a sectional organisatiorn Any one who has the spirit of service in him 
can capture the Congress. It has the most democratic franchise. Its doors are 
ever open to those who would serve. Let all join it and make it a mighty instru¬ 
ment for gaining comi)leto independence for the poorest, the w(^akest and the most 
down-trodden. I must defer the consideration of other n^fiolutioiiB and the other 
matters relating to this remarkable Congress to a future issue, if not the next. 


The Shipping Conference 

The Shipping ronfcrence attended by representatives of the principal companies 
engaged in the constal trade of Intlia, was opened at Delhi by H. E. the 
Viceroy on the 3rd. Januarij 1930. The Conference was held within closed doors 
and the Press was not allbweel admission. The following agreed statement was 
subsequently issued to the Press :— 

^‘Tho Conference summoned by the (Government of India to consider the develop¬ 
ment of an Indian Mercantile Marine met at Delhi on the 3rd and 4th January, 
under the presidency of His XGxcellency the Viceroy. ^*The whole question of the 
means by w^hich the growth of Indian merehani shipping could be promoted 
was discussed, and particulary Indianisation of the cos:al trade. V^arious possible 
solutions were tentatively explored, but on some points tlie cliticrence betw'een 
the representatives of British and Indian interests appeared to be fundamental and 
no agreement was rcach(?d.” 

Regarding the failure of the Conference to come to agreement the ‘^Hindu^’ of 
Madras wrote the following in its of issue of Gt.li. January lO.'lO:— 

“While the precise details of the proceedings of the Shipping Conference convened 
by the Viceroy are not available, it is clear that the Conference has broken dowm 
owing to failure to agree ou what all the parties thereto considered to be a funda¬ 
mental issue. That issue, so far as we are able to gather from the messages 
received by us, appears to have been the claim of the existing British companies for 
compensation for good\yill. If that is so, we arc not snrjuXsed at the failure of the 
Conierence, The Indian delogatea were perfectly right in refusing to agree to the 
demands put forward by l^uropcan vested interests because those demands were pre¬ 
posterous and unjustified. The attitude of the representatives of foreign companies 
implies a refusal to recognise the inherent right of this country to adopt a national 
economic policy. The claim for the reservation of coastal shipping in India to Indian 
bottoms docs not, let us point out, implv any desire to adopt a policy of racial 
discrimination. Much less can it be smd that it is an attempt at the expropriation of 
any defined rights or interests. It may be recalled that Sir Charles Tnnes raised this 
cry of expropriation of property, gooclwill and the rest of it in the Assembly ; but his 
arguments were conclusively met by the speakers on the side of the popular parties. 
Surely, it is idle to contend that such nations as the United States or America and 
Dominions so devoted to the mother country as Australia and Canada, did not con¬ 
sider these aspects of the Coastal Reservation legislation which each of them has 
passed. 

** The fact is that the opponents of the measure, when they attack the principle 
underlying it, ignore well-understood legal principles and economic policies accepted 
the world over as cornxit. The conlention put forward is that the Bill involves the 
expropriation of the goodwill and the earning power of large foreign intersts in 
India’s coastal trade and that unless the measure provides that under it there will 
be DO acquisition of assets, whether tangible such as ships or intangible such as 
goodwill, without proper compensation, the representatives of vested interests in the 
country cannot agree to it. In regard to this, one has only to point out t^t, as a 
matter of general principle, there can be no expropriation of, and consequently no 
compensation for, trade expectations and possibilities of development. It is no use 
forgetting that there can be no goodwill or earning power to be compensated which 
cannot be enforced under the law as against others. Can it be contended that th^ 
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existing shipping companies or combines can obtain an injunction order under the 
law against the starling of rival shipping concerns on the ground that they have by 
prescription acquired a monopoly in defined and exclusively proprietary interests in 
the coastal shipping of this country ? If they cannot do so, the case for compen¬ 
sation fails. Indian nationals will always generously consider all reasonable claims 
for compensation, but they cannot, with any sense of justice to a poor country, 
entertain demands for compensation for irjtaugible “stakes and interests” from \yhich 
large profits were derived in the past and from which, as a result of the inevitable 
march of progress of events in the country, they will not be able to derive the same 
profits in the future. 

‘^Those concerned will do well to reflect deeply before they take any hasty steps 
in rejecting reasonable offers. The coastal shipping of a country is recognised all 
over the w-orld us a legitimate domain of national industry which the Government 
is under a duty to protect and develop in the int(jroBt8 of the nation and not to be 
administered or controlled in the interests of foreign rivals. The League of Nations 
has recognised that this is so. It cannot be contended either that a measure reserv¬ 
ing coastal shipping to Indian nationals is not ne(;cssary or urgent in India. The 
development of an Indian mercantile marine is the recognised policy of the 
Government, It is also notorious that owing to the unfair methods of competition 
ruthlessly indulged in by foreign concerns, all efforts made by Indians to develop 
such a marine without the aid of the legislation ended in ruinous loss. In the 
circumstances, the foreign concerns cannot approach the Htato for any support at 
the cxjiense of the tax-payer. All dernanas for such ?u])port, wc hope, will be 
firmly resisted. 


Lahore Prisoners’ Memorial to Government 


The follow'ing letter was addressed 011 the 30th. January hj30. by S. Bhagat 
Bingh, B. K. Dutt and other undertrials in the Lahore Oons])iracy C'ase to the 
Homo Member, (Tovernment of India through the Bp(^cial Magistrate, giving notice 
of one w'eek for reply after which they proposed to resume hunger-strike. The 
Magistrate forwarded the letter to the Executive authorities. The letter ran :— 

“Sir, With reference to our telegram dated the 20th January, 1930 reading as 
follows we have not been favoured with the r(‘ply:— 

Home Member, India Govt., Delhi— 

“Under-trial Lahore conspiracy case and the other political prisoners suspended 
hunger-strike on the assurance that the India Government was considering Provin¬ 
cial Jail Committee's Reports All-India (rovernment Conference over. No action 
yet taken. As vindictive treatment to political prisoners still continuca we request 
we bo informed within a week final Government decision Lahore Conspiracy under- 
trials.” 


Why they Suspended Hunger-Strike 

briefiy stated in the above telegram we beg to bring to your kind notice that 
the Lahore Conspiracy Case undertrials and several other political prisoners con¬ 
fined in the Punjab jails suspended hunger-strike on the assurance given by the 
members of the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee that the question of the treatment 
of the political prisoners was going to be finally settled to our satisfaction within a 
period. Further after the death of our great martyr, Jatindranaih 
Das the matter was taken up in the Legislative Assembly and the same assurance 
was made publicly by Sir James Crerar. It was then pronounced that there had 
been a change of heart and the question of the treatment of political prisoners was 
receiving the utmost sympathy of the Government. Such political prisoners, who 
hunger-strike in jails of the different parts of the country then suspend- 
ea their hunger-strike on the request being made to this effect in an A. I. C. C, 
passed m view of the said assurance and the critical condition of some 
of these pnsoners, 
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^‘vSince tbrn nil tho local Oovernmonfft have BnbmiUed their reports, a meeting 
of the Inspeetor-Gencralp of PriRon of different provinces has been held at I^ucknow 
and the c!eliberatio?iR of the All-India Oov(‘rnment Confrrcnec have been concluded 
at Delhi. The All-Tiulia Oonfcrcni‘C was lu'ld in the month of Dcccmhcr last. Over 
one month has pa^Pf d by and Rtill the (iovernmcnl of l/idia has not carried into 
effect any of the final recommendations. Piy such dilatory attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment we no less than the j>enernl public have bepin lo fear that perhaps the ctues- 
tion has been shelved. Oiir apprehension has been strenp:fhened by the vindictive 
treatment mefed out to the hn]ip:er-strikers and other political prisoners during the 
last four months. Jt is very diffienlt for us to know the details of the hardships 
and sufferings to wliich the political prisoners are Ix ing sul>jected. Still the little 
information that has Iriekled out of the four wails of the jails is Rufficient to furnish 
us with glaring ins^^anees. We give below a few' sneh iristances which w'C cannot but 
feel, is not in conformity with the Government’s assurance. 

^‘(1) Sj. P. R. P)anr'rji. who is und(T-/foing .o years’ imprisonment in connection 
with the J hikshineswar I’orab ease in the Lahore Oentral Jail, joined ihe general 
hunger-strike last year. Xow as a punishment for the same, for each day of his 
period of hunger-strike two days of remission so far eart)ed by him has been for¬ 
feited. Under the usual circumstances his release was due in December last but it 
will be delay(\l by full 4 months. 

“In th(j same jail similar punishment has l)een awarded to Baba Sobhan Singh, 
an old man of about 70 now undergoing bis sentence of transportation for life in 
connection with tlie Lahore Oons])iraey ease. Besides, among others, S. K. Kabul 
Singh and S, Gopal t^ingh, confined in Mianwali Jail, Master Motn Singh in Kawal- 
pindi Jail have also been awarclc'd vindictive y)nnishmcnts for joining the general 
hunger-strike. In most of tliese cavS(‘R the periods of imiwisonmcnt have been enhanc¬ 
ed while Borne of them lujve been removed from special caBcs. 

“l2) For th(i same otl'enee i. e. joining the general hunger-strike, Messrs. Sachin- 
dra Nath Sanyal, Ram Krishna Kattri and Sureslr Chandra Bhattacharya confined in 
Agra Oentral Jail, Rnjknmar Binha, Monmotlm Nath Oupfn, Sachindra Nath Bakshi 
and several other Kakori conspiracy ease prisoners have been Sf verely punished. It 
is reliably learned that. Mr. Sanyal was given bar-fetters and solitary cell confinement 
and as a eonsequenee there lias been a breakdown in bis health. His weight has 
gone dow’ii hy 16 pounds. Mr. Bhattacharya is reported lo be siifrering from tuber¬ 
culosis. The throe Bareilly .Tail prisoners have also been punished. It is learnt that 
all their privileges were withdrawn. Ih'en their usual rights of interviewing with 
relatives and eominiiiiieating with them wtic forfeited. They have all been consider¬ 
ably reduced in their w’cight. Two press statements have been issued in this connec- 
ti(;n in Beptember J929 and January 1030 by Pt. .Tawaharlal Nehru. 

‘33) After the passing of the A. L C. ci. resolution regarding hunger-strike the 
copies of the same which w'crc wired to differeiit political pri.soners were withheld 
by the Jail Authorities. Further the Government even refused a Congress deputation 
to meet the. prisoners in this respect. 

“(4^ The Conspiracy ease under-trials w'ere brutally assaulted on the 23rd. and 
24lh. October, 1929 by orders of high police officials. Full details have appeared in 
the press. The copy of the statement of one of us as recorded by the Special 
Magistrate, Pt. 8ri Krishna has been duly forwarded to you in a communication dated 
the iCth December, 1929. Neither ihe Punjab Government nor ihe Government of 
India felt in necessary lo reply an acknowledgment roeeipt of our communication 
praying for enquiry. While on the other hand the local Government has felt the 
imperative necessity of prosecuting us in connection wdth the very same incident 
for offering violent resistance. 

“(5) In the last >veek of December, 1029, Bj. Kiron Chandra Das and other® 
confined in Lahore Borstal Jail while being taken to and produced in the Magistrate’s 
Court were found handeiiflVd and chained together in fragrant breach of the 
unanimous recommendations of the Punjab Jail Enquiry rommiltrc and also of the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, Punjab. It is further note-worthy that these prisoners 
w’-ere under-trials, charged for a bailable offence. A long statement issued by Dr. 
Mohd. Alam, Lala Duni Chand of Lahore and Lala Duni Chand of Ambala in 
this eoniiectioii was published in the ‘‘Tribune.” 

To Resume PIungeb-Stbike 

“While w'o learnt of these and other sufferings of the political prisoners we 
refrained from resuming hunger-strike though we were much aggrieved, as we 
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thought the matter was going to be finally settled at an early date. But in the 
light of the above instances, are we now to believe that all the untold sutlerings of 
the hunger-strikers and the supreme saerifiee made by Jatindra Nath Das have all 
been in vain ? Are we to understand that the Govern merit gave its assurance only 
to check the growing tide of public agitation and to avert a crisis ? We hope you 
will agree with us when we say that we have waihd patiently for a suthciently reason¬ 
able period of time. But we cannot wait indetinitely. The Government by its dila¬ 
tory attitude and the continuation of vindictive treatment of political prisoners, have 
let us no other option but to resume the struggle. 

“We realise that to go on hanger strike and to carry it on is no easy task. But 
let U8 at the same time point out that the ivvolutionaries can produce many more 
Jatins and Waziayas, Ram Rakhas and Bhan Binghs (the last two named laid down 
their lives in the Andaman Islands in 1917, the first })n‘athcd his last after 92 days 
of hunger-strike while the other died the death of a great hero after silently under¬ 
going inhuman tortures for full six months). 

“Enough has been said by us and the members of the public is justification of a 
better treatment of political prisoners and it is unnecessary hca-e to repeat the same. 
We would, however, like to say a few words as legards the inclusion of motive as 
the basis and the most important factor in tlie matter of cla-isificat ion. Great fuss 
has been created on the qaestion of criteria of classifiention. We finJ that motive 
has altogether been exeluded so far from the criit iia suggested by diflerent Provin¬ 
cial Governments. This is really a strange attitmh'. It is through motive alone chat 
the real value of any action cau be decided. Are we to undc-r.stand that the Govern¬ 
ment is unable to distinguish between a robber who robs and kills liis victim and 
a Kharag Bahadur who kills a villain and saves the honour of a young lady and 
redeems society of a most licentious j^arasite ? Are both to be treated as two men 
belonging to the same category I Is there no difleienee between two men who com¬ 
mit the same oflence, one guided by the aedfish motive and the other by a selfless 
one ? Similarly, is there no difference between a common murderer and a political 
worker even if the latter resorts to violence ? Docs not his selflessness elevate his 
place from amongst those of ordinary criminals ? In these circumstances we think 
that motive should be held as the most important factor iu the criteria for 
classification. 

Complicated Problem 

“Last year in the beginning of our hunger-strike, when public leaders including 
Dr. Gopichand and Lala Duni Chand of Ambala (the last named being one of the 
signatories to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Commitiee's^ Report), approached us to dis¬ 
cuss the same thing and when they told us that the Government considered it impossi¬ 
ble to treat the political prisoners convicted for offences of a violent nature as special 
class prisoners, then by way of compromise we agreed to the proposal to the extent 
of excluding those actually charged with murder. But later on the discussion took 
a different turn. And the communique containing the terms of reference for the 
Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee was so worded that the question of motive seemed 
to be altogether excluded and the whole classification was based on the two things 
(i) Nature of offence and ( 2 ) T he Social Status of the offenders. This criteria instead 
of solving the problem made it all the more complicated. 

“We could understand two classes amongst tlie political prisoners. Those charged 
for non-violent offences and those charged for violent: ones. But then creeps in the 
question of social status in the report of the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee. As 
Cboudhury Afzal Haq has pointed out, and rightly too, in his note of dissent to this 
report what would be the fate of those political workers who have been reduced to 
paupers due to their honorary services in the cause of freedom ? Are they to be left 
at the mercy of a Magistrate who will always try to prove the bonafides of his loyalty 
by classifying every one as an ordinary convict ? Or is it expected that a non-co- 
operator will stretch his hand before the people against whom he is fighting as an 
opponent begging for better treatment in jail ? Is this the way of removing the causes 
of dissatisfaction or rather intensifying them ? It might be argued that people living 
in poverty outside the jails should not expect luxuries inside the jail where they are 
detained for the purpose of punishment. But are the reforms that are demanded of 
a nature of luxury ? Arc they not the bare necessities of life according to even the 
most moderate standard of living ? Instead of all the facilities that can possibly be 
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demanded jails will remain jails. This prison in itself does not contain and cannot 
contain magnetic power to attract the people from oiitsiclo. No body will commit 
offences simply to come to jail, Moreover, may we venture to say that it is very 
poor argument on the part of the Government to say that its citizens have been 
driven to sucli extreme destitution that their standard of living has fallen even lower 
than of that of their jails ? Does not such an argument cut at the very root of that 
Government's right of existence ? 

Separate class for Political Prisoners 

“Any how, we are not concerned with that at present. What we want to say is 
that the best way to remove the prevailing dissatisfaction would be to classify politi¬ 
cal prisoners as such into a separate class which may further be subdivided, if need 
be, into two classes, one for those convicted of non-violent offences and the other for 
persons whose offences include violence. In that case, motive will become one of the 
deciding factors. To say that motive cannot be ascertained in the political cases is a 
hypocritical assertion. What is it that to-day prompts the jail authorities to deprive 
the ‘‘Politicals” even of the ordinary privileges ? What is it that deprives them of 
the special grades or nutnber-daries etc ? What does make the authorities to keep 
them aloof and separated from all other convicts ? The same things can help in the 
classification also. 

“As for the specific demands we have already stated them in full in our memoran¬ 
dum to the Punjab Jail Enquiry Committee. We should, however, particularly 
emphasise that no political prisoner, whatever his offence may be, should be given any 
hard and undignified labour for which he may not have aptitude. All of them con¬ 
fined in any one jail should be kept together in the same ward. At least one standard 
daily newspaper in vernacular or English should be given to them. Full and proper 
facilities for study should be granted. Lastly, they should be allowed to supplement 
their expenses for diet and clothing from their private sources. 

We still hope that the Government will carry into effect without further delay 
its promise made to us and to the public so that there may not be another occasion 
for resuming the hunger-strike. Unless and until we find a definite move on the 
part of the Government to redeem its promise, in the course of the next , few days we 
shall be forced to resume hunger-strike." 


Trcalmcnt of Political Prisoners 


Revision of Jail Rules 

Important decisions of the Government of India regarding the Jail Kules were 
announced in a Press Communique on the 10th. February 1930, The following is 
the text :— 

“The Government of India have for sometime had under consideration the 
amendment of jail rules in certain respects. The matter had been referred to Local 
Governments who have formulated their views after extensive consultation of unofficial 
opinion. A conference of the provincial representatives was thereupon held and 
the Government of India have also had discussions with some prominent members 
of the I^egislative Assembly, The problems under examination have been f ouud 
difficult and complex and have led to the expression of widely divergent opinions. 
The Government of India have endeavoured to give due weight to these even when 
they have not been able to accept in full the representation made. The conclusions 
at which they have arrived on the more important points and which are design^ 
to secure on matters of principle substantial uniformity throughout India^ are 
now announced. 
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Classification of Prisonees 

Convicted prisoners will be divided into three divisions or classes, A, B. and C. 
Prisoners will be elij^ible for class 'A’ if 1.1) they are non-habitual prisoners of p:ood 
character ; (2) they by social status, education and habit of life, have been accustomed 
to a superior mode of living? and (3) they have not been convicted of (a) offences 
involving: elements of cruelty, moral degradation or personal greed, (b) serious or 
pre-meditated violence, (c) serious offences against property, (d) offences relating to 
possession of explosives, fire-arms and other dangerous weapons with the object of 
committing an offence or of enabling an offence to be committed, (e) abetment or 
incitement of offences falling within these sub-clauses. 

Prisoners will be eligible for class “B” who, by social status, education or habit 
of life have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. Habitual prisoners 
will not be excluded automatically. The classifying authority will be allowed dis¬ 
cretion to suggest their inclusion in this class having regard to their character and 
antecedents, subject to confirmation or revision by the Local Government. 

Class will consist of prisoners who are not classified in classes ‘A’ and ‘B\ 

The classifying authorities are high courts, sessions judges, district magistrates, 
stipendiary presidency magistrates, sub-divisional magistrates and magistrates of the 
first class (the two latter through the District Magistrate) in cases tried by them 
originally or in any other case. The District Magistrate should make an initial 
recommendation for classification in classes A or B to the Local Government, by 
whom these recommendations will be confirmed or reviewed* 

Privileges of Prisoners 

Certain forecasts of their decisions which have been brought to the notice of the 
Government of India indicate considerable misapprehension in regard to this tripartite 
division, and its effect upon the existing classes of prisoners. It should be clearly 
understood that all prisoners within the A class are eligible for the privileges of that 
class. No class of prisoners will be eligible for any additional privileges on grounds 
of race. All privileges now given to special class prisoners will be continued to ‘A' 
class prisoners, such as, separate accommodation, necessary articles of furniture, 
reasonable facilities for association and exercises, and suitable sanitary and bathing 
arrangements. 

In other matters the following decisions have been arrived at :— 

The diet for classes A and B will be superior to the ordinary prison diet given to 
prisoners in class C and will be based on a flat rate of cost per prisoner, within the 
limits of which the actual food may vary. The cost of the superior diet provided in 
the case of classes A and B should be borne by the Government, as special class 
prisoners are under the existing rules permitted to supplement prison diet at their 
own expense. This privilege will be retained as at present as regards ‘A’ class 
prisoners. 

The existing rules regarding privileges of special class prisoners to wear their own 
clothes will continue. As regards A class prisoners, if they desire to have clothing 
at Government expense, they will be provided with that prescribed for J3 class 
prisoners. B Class prisoners will wear prison clothing modified in certain respects 
and of a better type than that worn by C class prisoners. 

A separate jail in each province for classes A and B is desirable, and its provision, 
though it must depend on the available financial resources of the local Governments, 
should be regarded as the goal to be aimed at. Meanwhile, the Government of India 
hope that Local Governments will carefully review the resources of the jails now 
existing in the provinces and endeavour, by such measures as are within theur power, 
to secure the end in view. 

In addition to separate accommodation, the Government of India desire to empha¬ 
sise the necessity of a special staff to deal with A and B class prisoners, and are of 
opinion that this matter should receive the earliest possible attention. 

In accordance with the principle already applied, the importance of which is re¬ 
affirmed, the tasks allotted to prisoners in A and B classes should be assigned after 
due consideration on medical grounds, and with careful regard to the capacity, charac¬ 
ter, previous modes of life and antecedents of the prisoners. 

The Government of India accept the principle that reasonable facilities, subject to 
safeguards, should be provided by the Government for the intellectual requirements 

xa 
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of the educated and literate prisoners. Local Governments will be requested to ex¬ 
amine the condition of jail libraries in the provinces and in cases where those are 
non-existent or defective, to take early steps to establish or improve ihern. Literate 
prisoners may be allowed to read books and magazines from outside subject to the 
approval of the jail Superintendent. 

Newspapers will be allowed to ‘A' class prisoners Ion the same conditions as, under 
the existing rules, they are allowed to special class prisoners, that is, in special circum¬ 
stances and with the approval of the local Governments. As regards literate prisoners 
generally, where the local Governments publish a jail newspaper or where they intend 
to publish it, this publication will be available once a week for literate prisoners. 
Where the Local Governments are unable to publish a weekly newspaper, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have decided that a few copies of a weekly paper approved by the 
local Government should be provided at Government expense for A and B classes of 
prisoners. 

“A" class prisoners will be allowed to write and receive one letter, and have one 
interview a fortnight, instead of once a month as at present. “B*" class prisoners 
will be allowed to write and receive one letter and have an interview once a month 
instead of at the considerably longer intervals now permitted under the various 
jail manuals. Publication of matters discussed at interviews or of the substance of the 
letters received from prisoners may entail the withdrawal or curtailment of the 
privilege. 

Treatment of under trial prisoners 

The Government of India accept the principle that some differentiation of treatment 
is desirable in the case ot undertrial prisoners who, by social status, education or 
habit of life, have been accustomed to a superior mode of living. There will therefore 
be two classes of undertrial prisoners based on the previous standard of living only. 
The classifying authority will be the trying court, subject to the approval of the 
District Magistrate. The diet provided for A anc B class convicted prisoners will be 
given to the former and the diet of C class prisoners to the latter. Underirial 
prisoners in either class will be allowed to supplement this diet by private purchase 
through the jail authorities. Under the existing rules, they are allowed to wear their 
own clothing. The suggestion has been made that in cases where undertrial pri¬ 
soners are inadequately clad or are unable to obtain clothing from outside, suitable 
clothing, which should not be prison clothing, should be provided by jail authorities. 
The Government of India commend this suggestion for adoption to the Local 
Governments. 

The Government of India are of opinion that the interpretation of the existing 
rules in a libeial spirit, together with the modifications now proposed and the 
provision of better cellular accommodation, will effect improvements in the directions 
which enquiry has indicated as desirable. They therefore hope that Local Govern¬ 
ments will make every effort to improve the existing accommodation and will at once 
utilize and adapt their exising resources to the best possible advantage. In many of 
the opinions received by the Government of India, stress had been laid on the de¬ 
sirability of separating undertrial prisoners, who arc habituals or charged with grave 
offences, from those who have not been previously convicted. On this subject, the 
Government of India consider that no further orders are necessary as they understand 
that this is the existing practice. 

The local Governments are now being invited to amend their jail manuals in the 
light of these principles, and to frame rules where necessary under Section 6o of 
the Prisoners Act. Pending such revision, they are being requested as far as possible 
to give immediate practical effect to these changes. 


Pt* Malaviya^s Memorandum 

^ The Delhi Correspondent of the “Hindu" of Madras sent the following commu¬ 
nication to:thc paper on the next day (20th) :— 

“The Government communique on the revision of the jail rules was subjected to 
considerable scrutiny by non-oflficials in the lobbies to-day. Although the com- 
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rounique claims the support of the party leaders who had jointly approved of 
the broad outlines indicated, yet it is apparent that some of them did so with great 
reserve. This fact is brought out by the submission to the Government of a memo¬ 
randum by Pandit Malaviya, Leader of the Nationalist Party. 

“In the course of his memorandum, Pandit Malaviya urges that political prisoners 
should be treated as a separate class of prisoners. In this class he particularly men¬ 
tions prisoners convicted under Sections 124 A, 153 A or 120 B of the Penal Code and 
also prisoners convicted under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code and 
those convicted under the Princes Protection Act, These, claims Panditji, should be 
given all the facilities that are now given to first-class prisoners, that is European 
prisoners—separate cell accommodation with the necessary articles of furniture, 
superior food, sanitary facilities, etc. They should be entitled to wear their own 
clothing and given only such work as they are accustomed to or as is suited to their 
condition of life. Pandit Malaviya further suggests that they should be given daily 
newspaper and disapproves of the Government proposal to start jail newspapers. 

^‘Pandit Malaviya agrees with Mr. Jinnah that classification of prisoners by the 
court should be final and not subject to confirmation or review by the Local Govern¬ 
ment except in the case of a prisoner insisting to be in a better class than the one 
assigned to him by the court. Pandit Malaviya particularly urges that all under-trials 
should be regarded as innocents until convicted “ 


The G. I. P. Railway Strike 

We quote below the informing editorial of the “Advance*' of Calcutta dated 6th. 
February 1930. on the G. I, P. Ry. strike which broke out in Bombay and other 
places on the 4 th. February 1930 :— 

“The strike on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway has not come upon the country 
as a surprise. The trouble has been brewing for a long time. The subordinate em¬ 
ployees of the Railway, especially the Indian section thereof, have been the 
victims of unjust and unfair treatment at the hands of the management For years 
they have suffered from it with more than ordinary forbearance. Now and then the 
Union has formulated its demands and placed them before the authorities. It has 
cried incessantly and cried in vain and in the wilderness. Having exhausted all 
avenues to peaceful settlement, the Union had no other alternative but to approach 
the management with its specific demands implemented by the ultimatum that in the 
event of no response forthcoming it would order a general strike. Accordingly the 
Agent was informed of the decision of the Union ; and in a press statement published 
on the 2nd. of February he acknowledged receipt of the notice but disposed of it by 
imputing motives to the Union executive and sounding a note of warning that every 
endeavour would be made to carry on the essential services. A similar statement 
had been issued on the 24th. January assuring the public that there would be no 
difficulty in coping with the situation. In that note an attempt was also made to 
prove that the proceedings of the Union deciding upon the strike were irregular and 
ultra vires of the provisions of the Trade Disputes Act. Believing as he presumably 
did that workers had no cause for complaint the Agent slept over the Union's 
demands and ignored the notice. 

“The result of the Agent's short-sighted policy is the strike involving over 7^^000 
workers all throughout the lines. The workshops at Parel, Matunga and Kurla have 
completely closed down. At Nasik the menial staff, porters and sweepers have left 
work. At Igatpuri workers have followed suit. Poona tells the same tale. At 
Bhopal, Nagpur, Jhansi and Dhond there has been a regular break-down of service 
5 n the lines. The suburban traffic is showing signs of partial paralysis. Several 
mass meetings have already been held in various parts of the affected areas. The 
strikers are organising mammoth meetings in Bombay and elsewhere. Throughout 
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they have been firm but non-violent They have shown no sign of disorderliness. 
They have done nothing that savours of illegal defiance of the authorities. Only 
their demands have been put forward. There is nothing in those demands that is 
extravagant. No victimisation of the Union workers, no wrongful dismissal or 
discharge of any Railway employees, a fair increase in the present wages of the 
lower subordinate staff, proper leave facilities for all Railway workers, abolition of 
racial discrimination, adequate provision for holidays and proper consideration of 
individual complaints by the authorities, are demands which even the pampered 

capitalist must be prepaied to concede. 

“While the unanimous verdict of those who have had the privilege of witnessing 
the scenes is that the strikers have been uniformly and throughout peaceful, 
quite a different version emanating from different sources is given 
of the activities of the Police and the Railway authorities. Two volunteers 
are reported to have been arrested at Kurla. A circular has been posted at all 
stations holding out threats of summary punishment by the Magistrates. The 
President of the Union who was picketing with the volunteers at the Victoria 
Terminus station was ordered out by two European sergeants. The Police assigned 
no reasons for that drastic measure. Mr. Ruikar then removed to the road between 
the old and the new stations. There again the Railway authorities with the help 
of the Police ejected the party. Threats of violence were there. Actual force is 
reported to have been employed. That certainly is not the way to settlement. That 
cannot give abiding peace. It is foolish to tell the world that strikers have ceased 
work and are starving for the mere fun of starving, for that is a lie which nobody 
in his senses would be prepared to believe. The deadlock is as disastrous for the 
country and the Railway as for the workers themselves.** 


Lahore Conspiracy Case Prisoners 

Refusal to Attend Court 

On the 11 th, February 1930 Messrs. Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt sent the following 
letter to the Special Magistrate, Lahore Conspiracy Case, Lahore, through the 
Superintedent, the Central Jail, Lahore ;— 

“In view of your statement and order, dated the 4th February, 1930 published in 
the “Civil and Military Gazette’* bearing the date of 6th. February, we feel it necessary 
to make a statement clearing the position of the accused as regards their “refusal” to 
come to your Court so that any sort of misunderstanding and misrepresentation may 
not be possible. 

“In the first place we should like to point out that we have not so far boycotted 
all the British Courts. We are attending the court of Mr, Lewis, who is trying us 
under Section 32 of the Prison Act for the occurrence dated Jan. 29, in your Court. 
But there are special circumstances that forced us to take this step in connection 
with the Lahore Conspiracy Case. We have been feeling from the very beginning 
that due to the non-feasant attitude of the Court, and misfeasance and malfeasance 
on the part of jail and police or other authorities, we are being harassed ceaselessly 
but deliberately with a view to hamper our defence. Many of our grievances had 
been placed before you in a bail application a few days back. But while rejecting 
that petition on some legal grounds, you did not feel the necessity of even making a 
mention of the grievances of the accused, on the ground of which a prayer to bail 
was made. 

“We feel, that the first and foremost duty of a Magistrate is to keep his attitude 
quite impartial up and above both the prosecution and the defence parties. Even 
the Hon. Justice Ffordc gave ruling that day, telling the Magistrate to be ever at an 
arm's length from the prosecution. The second most important thing that a Magis^ 
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trate ought to keep by him is to see if the accused have any genuine difficulty in 
connection with the defence and to remove if any, otherwise the whole trial is re¬ 
duced to a mere farce. But contrary has been the conduct of the Magistrate in such 
an important case as where i8 youngmen are being tried for such offences as mur¬ 
der, dacoity and conspiracy for which they may, very likely, be sentenced to 
death. 

“The main grounds on which we were forced not to attend your Court are the 
following :— 

“i. Majority of the accused hail from distant provinces and all are middle class 
people. In these circumstances it is very difficult—nay altogether impossible for 
their relatives to come here every now and then to help them in their defence. They 
wanted to hold interviews with some of their friends whom they could entrust with 
all the responsibilities of their defence. Even common sense says that they are 
entitled to those interviews. But in this Court the repeated requests made to that 
effect have, one and all, gone unheard. 

“Mr. B. K. Dutt belongs to Bengal and Mr. Kanwal Nath Tiwari to Behar. Both 
of them wanted to interview their friends Shrirnati Kumari Lajyawati and Shrimati 
Parbati Devi respectively. But the Court forwarded all tlieir applications to the 
jail authorities who in their turn rejected them on the plea that interviews could be 
allowed to relatives and Counsel only. Again the matter was brought to your notice, 
but no step was taken to enable the accused to make the necessary arrangements for 
their defence. Even after they had appointed those friends as their attorneys, and the 
attorney's power has been attested by this very Court no interview was allowed to 
them. And the Magistrate even refused to write to the jail authorities that the 
accused demanded the said interviews for defence purposes in c )nnection with the 
case which he himself was trying. And the accused thus handicapped could not even 
move the Higher Courts. But the trial was being proceeded with. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the accused felt quite helpless and for them the trial had no other value 
than a mere farcical show. It is noteworthy that the majority of the accused were 
going unrepresented. 

I am an unrepresented accused and could not afford to engage a whole-time 
counsel to represent me throughout the lengthy trial. I wanted his legal advice on 
certain points. And at a certain stage I wanted him to watch the proceedings per¬ 
sonally to be in a better position to form his own opinion. But he was refused even a 
seat in the body of the court. Was^this not a deliberate move on the part of the 
authorities concerned to harrass us to hamper our defence ? Counsels attend the 
courts to watch the interests of their clients who are not present, nor even represented 
by them. What are the “special circumstances of this case" that forced the Magis¬ 
trate to adopt such a rude attitude towards a barrister, thus discouraging any Counsel 
who might be invited to come to assist the accused ? What was the justification in 
allowing L. Amar Das to occupy the chair of defence, when he no longer represented 
any parly nor gave any legal advice to any persons ? I was to discuss with my 
legal adviser the question of interviews with attorneys and to instruct him to move 
the High Court on this point. But I could not get the opportunity to discuss it with 
him at all and nothing could be done. What does this all amount to ? Is this not 
throwing dust into the eyes of the public by showing that the trial is being held 
quite judicially, though on the other hand, due to all this high-handedness, the 
accused do not absolutely get any opportunity to make any arrangements for their 
defence. This is what we protest against. 

“Either there shall be a fair play or no show even. We cannot see injustice being 
done in the name of justice. In these circumstances we all thought fit that either we 
should have a fair chance of defending ourselves or be prepared to bear the sentence 
passed against us in a trial held in our absence. 

“The third main grievance is about supply of newspapers. The under-trials as 
such should never be treated as convicts, and only such restriction can be justifiably 
imposed upon them as may be extremely necessary for their safe custody. Nothing 
beyond that can be justified. The accused, who cannot be released on bail, should 
never be subjected to such hardships jifhich may amount to punishment. Hence 
every literate under-trial is entitled to get at least one standard daily newspaper. 
The “Executive" agreed on certain principle to give one daily English newspaper in 
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the Court. But thinpfs done by half are worst than not being done at all. But 
repeated requests asking for vernacular paper for non-English reading accused proved 
to be futile. We had been returning “The Tribune’* daily in protest against the 
order refusing a vernacular paper. 

“Anyhow those were the three main grounds on which we announced on the 39 th 
January about our refusal to come to the Court. As soon as these grievances will be 
removed we will ourselves quite willingly come to attend the Court. 


The Puthia Mail Robbery Case 

The “Hindu” of Madras wrote the following in its issue of the 1 st March 1930 
regarding the Puthia Mail Robbery Case 

“The proceedings of the Puthia Mail Robbery case, which was brought to a sudden 
close on the 24 th ultimo at Ghoramara reveal the existence of an extraordinary state 
of affairs in regard to judicial admistration, and deserve very close scrutiny for the 
lesson they teach and the warning they give. The accused were tried in the case, 
not in the normal way, but by a soecial tribunal and under emergency legislation 
called the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It transpires that after the abrupt end 
of the prosecution pleader’s arguments, counsel for defence, Mr. S. K. Ghose was 
called upon to argue the case. He submitted that he could not possibly argue 
without carefully going through the copies of depositions of no less than fortynine 
persons, for which he had applied two days previously. The President of the 
tribunal not only refused to grant the legitimate request of an advocate, but 
announced his decision to deliver the judgment next day at xi a.m. That was not 
all. He, however, asked the parties to wait till 3 p m. And when the hour struck, 
the Commissioners who had retired, came back to their seals and asked the defence 
advocate to argue the case. Mr. Ghose was reluctant to be dragged into a hurried 
argument in a case of such serious import Thereupon, Mr. Pringle delivered 
the judgment of the tribunal that very hour—twenty hours before the appointed time— 
passing long terms of imprisonment on three of the accused. He sentenced Sushil 
Has Gupta and Dlrarani Biswas to six years’ rigorous imprisonment each under 
Sections 394 and 395 , I. P. C. and Rakhal to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment 
under Section i 2 o*B. What is more amazing even than t&s procedure is the 
emphasis laid on their conclusion as to the guilt of the accused. They say ; “The 
Commissioners are convinced and their belief cannot be shaken that offences have 
been committed by these accused under the sections mentioned in their charge-shcet'\ 
To be thus “convinced” without hearing both the sides is to ignore all accepted 
canons of judicial administration and to fling justice to the winds.” 


Military Training for Stndents 

Bengal Govt’s Policy Delineated 

In February 1930 the Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education issued 
the following communique to the “Associated Press” ;— 

“In August 1929, a resolution was carried in the Bengal Legislative Council recom¬ 
mending to the Government the urgent necessity of promulgating rules and regula¬ 
tions for making it compulsory in all schools for boys to take lessons in physical 
training and milliary drill and in colleges lor students to receive military trainings 
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The Government of Bengal (Ministry of Education) have therefore considered it 
necessary to give publicity to their policy in the matter and to the action taken by 

the first place, Government are unable to accept the proposals that military 
training should be compulsory in colleges on account of insuperable practical difficul¬ 
ties. Apart from the minor difficulties arising out of the severity and unpopularity 
of the training and the difficulty of finding a supply of suitable officers, the main 
difficulty is that the proposal amounts to one of refusing degrees to students failing to 
reach military efficiency. Such a course would create a serious disturbance in 
College education in Bengal. The correct policy in this matter, as considered by 
Government, is the development of University training Corps on a voluntary basis. 
It has accordingly been directed that the immediate exploration should be made of 
the possibility of starting new platoons, companies and battalions of this corps. 

‘‘Enquiries are also being made from Principals of colleges and in due course action 
will be directed to ensure that satisfactory physical training curricula are laid down 
in all colleges and are followed in Government and aided colleges. 

“In the matter of compulsory physical training and mililtary drill in schools, Govern¬ 
ment consider that compulsory military drill should be subsidiary to a general pro¬ 
gramme of physical culture and curiicula have accordingly been laid down for prima¬ 
ry schools and for Government aided and secondary school, in which simple drill of a 
military character has been included. The curricula thus make physical and mili¬ 
tary drill compulsory in the aforesaid schools. 

“So far as Government are aware no compulsory physical training and military 
drill curriculum has been laid down for secondary schools recognised by the 
University but not in receipt of grants-in-aid from Government. In 1927 , a copy 
of the report of a committee on physical education was received by Government 
from the Calcutta University and it was recommended therein that some physical 
drill or exercise and some organised games for one year should be made conapulsory 
for all students in schools and that two years’ time be allowed to all schools to 
enforce the above. Enquiries are being made how far these recommendations have 
been put into practice. 

“Government are aware that besides laying down a curriculum as compulsory, it is 
necessary to make provision for teachers trained in physical eduction. It has been 
estimated that a minimum of 54 trained physical instructors will be required for 
Government Art Colleges, Training Colleges and Schools, High Schools and Madra¬ 
sahs in the province. A scheme was sanctioned for the provision of 54 posts of 
trained teachers on a higher rate of pay than that of the 42 existing posts of drill 
masters. One such new post has already been created and 5 existing posts have 
been converted to posts of higher pay, for filling up with trained instructors. 

“In regard to the aided schools, Government have generally accepted the following 
proposals of the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, subject to funds being 
available :— 

“li) Middle schools will be encouraged to levy a special fee for sports and health 
fund and grants-in-aid will be payable up to one-half of these contribution if the 
organisation of physical training and drill is satisfactory and if the school maintains 
on its staff a whole-time or part-time trained and certified instructor. 

“ 2 . High schools and Madrassahs to be required within a fixed period to employ 
one or more trainc^ certified teachers either by recruiting a man specialty or by 
deputing one of thJir staff for training. Temporary grants-in-aid will be payable to 
help schools to replace teachers in this way up to one-third of the total cost. Schools 
will be required to levy a special fee for health and physical culture purposes and 
grants-tn-aid will be payable not exceeding half the amount so levied, 

“Grants-in-aid will also be payable at the rate of one-third of the total expenditure 
on promotion of athletic or inter-school competitions and to assist schools in purchas¬ 
ing athletic apparatus. 

“Existing facilities for training physical instructors consist of :— 

(a) Short courses of six weeks' duration by which certain gymnastic and drill 
masters of high scholos are trained in a year ; 

(^) ^Long course of training at the Y. M. C. A. National School of Physical 
Education, Madras, which has so far been able to train all the candidates needed for 
Government institutions* 
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“The short course is not considered entirely satisfactory and proposals are under 
consideration for organising, under the Director of Physical Education courses 
of nine months* duration. Until however this scheme is sanctioned the short course 
training will continue. 

During the current year an .amount of Rs. 25,000 for experimental work both for 
grants-in-aid and for expenditure on training classes, has been sanctioned. It is 
hoped that larger sums will be found in the next and future years for development 
on the directions indicated by the experiment as suitable. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, further been called upon to show in detail in bis annual 
reports the progress in respect of physical training .and military drill in schools so as 
to keep the matter under continuous observation of Government. 

“The Government of Bengil (Ministry of Education) have also approved of certain 
schemes indirectly connected with the physical education of schoolboys and students. 
A scheme for the medical examination of all boys in Government high schools and 
senior madrassahs outside Calcutta has received administrative approval and awaits 
funds. A similar scheme is in operation for schools in Calcutta. Grants are also 
made for the encouragement of Boy Scout activities in Government and non-Govern** 
inent schools throughout the province and the grant will be increased as soon as 
funds become available. 

“Lastly, Government have appointed .1 Director of Physical Education whose duty 
is to direct and administer departmental activities and who will advise Government 
on the technical side and take part in the trainning of instructors'*. 


Mahatma Gandhi’s Ultimatum to Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s ultimatum to Hia Excellency 
the Viceroy written from the “Satyagraha Asram,” Sabarrnati on the 2nd, March 
JgSO, on the eve of launching the unique campaign of Civil Disobedience. The 
letter waa released to the press on the 6th, March 1930, 

“Dear Friend,—Before embarking on Civil Disobedience and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all the«e years, 1 would fain approach you and fina a way out. 
My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intentionally hurt anything that 
lives, nduch less fellow human beings, even though they may do the greatest wrong 
to me and mine. While, therefore, I hold the British rule to be a curse, I do not 
intend to harm a single Englishman or any legitimate interests he may have in 
India. 1 must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British rule in India to 
be a curse, I do not therefore consider Englishmen in general to be worse than any 
other people earth. I have the privilege of claiming many Englishmen as my 
dearest friends. Indeed, much that i have learnt of the evil of the British rule is 
due to the writings of frank and courageous Englishmen who have not hesitated to 
tell the unpalatable truth about that riile, 

^ “And why do I regard the British rule as a curse? It has impoverished the dumb 
, millions by a system of progressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive 
military and civil administration which the country can never afford. It has reduced 
us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the foundations of our culture iind by a 
policy of disarmament it has degraded us spiritually. Lacking inward st;cmigth, we 
have been reduced by all but universal disarmament to a state of cowardly 
helplessness. 

“In common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged the fond hope that the 
proposed Round-Table Conference might furnish a solution, Buf, when you said 
plainly you could not give any assurance that you or the British Cabinet would 
pledge yourselves to support a scheme of full Dominion status, the Round Table 
Ctonierence could not possibly furnish a solution for which vocal India is oonaeiously 
and the dumb millions are unconsciously,thirsting. Needless to say, there never was 
any question of Pariiament’s verdict being anticipated. Instances are not wautiug 
of the British Cabinet, in anticipation 01 the Parliamentary verdict, having pkdgcri 
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itself to a particular policy. The Delhi interview havinfj; miscarried, there was no 
option for Pandit Matilal Nehru and me but lo take steps to carry out the solemu 
resolution of the Confess arrived at in Calcutta at its session in 1928. But the 
resolution of Independence should cause no alarm, if the word “Dominion Status^' 
mentioned in your announcement bad been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not 
been admitted by responsible British statesmen that Dominion Status is virtual Inde¬ 
pendence ? What, however, I fear is, that there never had been any intention o£ 
granting such Dominion Status to India in the immediate future. 

“But this is all past history. Since the announcement, many events have happe¬ 
ned which show unmistakably the trend of British policy. It seems as clear as day¬ 
light. that responsible British statesmen do not contemplate any alteration of British 
policy that might adversely affect Britain’s commerce with India or require an im¬ 
partial and close scrutiny of Britain’s transactions with India. If nothing is done to 
end the process of exploitation, India must be bled with an ever-increasing speed. The 
Finance Member regards as a settled fact the 18 pence ratio which, by a stroke of 
the pen, drains India of a few crores. And, when a serious attempt is being made 
through a civil form of direct action, to unsettle this fact, among many others, 
even you cannot help appealing to the wealthy landed classes to help you to crush 
that attempt in the name of an order that grinds India to atoms. 

“Unless those who work in the name of the nation understand and keep before 
all concerned the motive that lies behind the craving for Independence, there is 
every danger of Independence itself coming to us so chafiged as to be of no value 
to those toiling voiceless millions for whom it is worth taking. It is for that reason 
that I have been recently telling the public w'hat Independence should really mean. 

* before you some of the salient points. The terrific pressure of 

^ j furnishes a large part of the total, must undergo considerable 

modification in an Independent India. Even the much vaunted permanent settle¬ 
ment benefits a few rich zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has remained as helpless 
as ever. He is a mere tenant at will. Not only, then, has the land revenue to be 
consideiably reduced but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as to make 
the p’ot 8 good iis primary concern. But the British system seems to be designed to 
crush the very life out or him. Even the salt he must use to live is so taxed as 
to make the burden all the heaviest ou him, because of the heartless impartiality of 
Its incidence. The tax shows irst'lf still more burdensome on the poor mau when it 
18 irraembcred that salt is the one thing he must eat more than the rich man 
both individually and collectively. The drink and drug revenue too is derived 
j poor. Jt saps the foundations both of their health and morals. It is defen¬ 
ded under the false plea of individual freedom, but, in reality, is maiutaioed for its 
own sake. The ingenuity of the authors of the reforms of 1919 transferred this 
revenue to tlie so-called responsible part of dyarchy, so ns to throw the burden of 
I^ohibilion on it, thus, from the very beginning, rendering it powerless for good. If 
the unhappy Minister wipes out this revenue he must starve education, since in the 
existing circumstances he has no new course of replacing that revenue. If the 
weight of taxation has crushed the poor from above, the destruction of the central 
supplementary industry, i, e., handspinning, has undermined their capacity for 
producing wealth. 

. India’s ruination is not complete without a reference to the liabilities 

incurred in her name. Sufficient has been recently said about these in the public 
press. It must be the duty of a free India to subject all liabilities to the 

strictest investigation and repudiate those that may be adjudged by an impartial 

tribunal to be unjust and unfair. The iniquities sampled above are maintained in order 
1^^® foreign administration, demonstrably the most expensive in the 

‘‘Take your own salary. It is over Rs. 21,OCX) per month, besides many other in- 

®'^«‘tion8. The British Prime Minister gets £ »,000 per year, i. e„ over Rs. 
5,4(D per month at the present rate of exchange. You are getting Rs. 700 per day 
gainst India’s average income of less than 2 annas per day. The Prime 
Minister gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Britain’s average income of nearly Rs. 

* per day. Thus you are getting much over five thousand times India’s average 
income. The British Prime Mini'^rer is getting only ninety times Britain's average 
income. On bende^i knee, I a«k you to ponder over this phenomenon. 1 have taken 
a personal illustration to drive home the painful truth. I have too great a regard 
tpr you as a man to wish to hurt your feelings. I know that you do not need the 

iaiary you get. Probably the whole of your salary goes for charity. But a system 

13 
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that provides for such an arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped, Whac is 
true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole alministratiou, 

“A radical cutting down of the revenue therefore depends upon the equally radical 
reduction in the expenses of the administration. This means a transformation of the 
scheme of Government. This transformation is impossible with(mt Independence. 
Hence, in ray opinion, the spontaneous demonstration of the 26th. January, in which 
hundreds ot thousands of villagers instinctively participated. To them Independence 
means deliverance from the killing weight. 

*|Not one of the great British political parties is, it seems to me, prepared to give up 
Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps herself from day to day, often, in spite of 
the unanimous opposition of Indian opinion. Nevertheless, if India is to live as a 
nation, if the slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must 
be found for immediate relief. The proposed conference is certainly not the remedy. 
It is not a matter of carrying conviction by argument. The matter resolves itself 
into one of matching forces. Conviction or no conviction. Great Britain would 
defend her Indian commerce and interests by all forces at her command. India 
must consequently evolve a force enough to free herself from the embrace of death. 
It is comtn m cause that, however disorganised, and, for the time being, insignifi¬ 
cant it may be, the party of violence is gaining ground and making itself felt. Its 
end is the same as mine, but I am convinced that it cannot bring the desired relief 
to dumb millions and the conviction is growing deeper and deeper in me that 
nothing but unadulterated non-violence can check the organised violence of the 
British Government. 

“Many think that non-violence is not an active force. My experience, limited 
though it undoubtedly is, shows that non-violence can be an intensely active force. 
It is inv purpose to set in motion that force as well against the organised violent 
force or the British rule, as the unorganised violent force of the growing party of 
violence. To sit still would be to give rein to both the forces above mentioned. 
Haying unquestioning and immovable faith in the efficacy of non-violence as I know 
it, it would be sinful on ray part to wait any longer. This non-violenc.e will be 
expressed through civil disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of the 
S.ityagraha Asuram, but ultimitcly designed to cover all those wbo choose to join 
the movement with its obvious limitations. I know that in embarking on non-violence 
I shall be running what might fairly be termed a mad risk. But the victories of 
timth have never been won without n.sk, often of the gravest character, (conversion of 
a nation that has consciously or unconsciously preyed upon another, far more 
numerous, for more ancient and not less cultural than itself, is worth any amount of 
risk. I have deliberately used the word conversion. For ray ambition is no less 
than to convert the British people through non-violence and thus make them feel the 
wrong they have done to India, 

“1 do not seek to harm your people. I want to serve them even as I want to 
serve my own. I believe I have always served them. I served them up to 1919 
blindly, but when my eyes were opemxl and 1 conceived non-co-operation, the object 
still was to serve them. 1 employed the same weapon that 1 have, in all humility, 
succesfully used against the dearest members of my family. If I have equal love 
for your people with mine it will not long remain hidden. It will be acknowle<iged 
by them even as the members of my family acknowledged it after th^ had tried me 
for several years. If the people join me, as I expect they will, the snflferings they will 
undergo, unless the British nation sooner retraces its sttps, will be enough to melt 
the stoniest hearts. The plan through Disobedience will be to combat such 

evils as I have sampled out. If we want to sever British connection it is because, 
when such evils are removed, the path becomes easy and the way to friendly ne¬ 
gotiation will be open. If the British commerce with India is purified of greea, you 
will have no difficulty in recognising our Independence. I respectfully invite you then 
to pave the way fur the immediate removal of those evils and thus open a way for 
a real conference between equals interested only in promoting the common good of 
mankind through voluntary fellowship and in arranging the terms of mutual help 
aud commerce equally suited to both. 

*'You have unnectessanly laid stress upon communal problems that unhappily affect 
this land. Imponant though they undoubtedly are for the consideration of any 
Scheme of government, they have little bearing on the greater problems which are 
above communities and which aflfect them all equally. But if you cannot see your 
way to deal with these evils and ray letter makes no af^peal to your heart, on the 
lltli day of this month I shall proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram as £ baa 
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tflke. to diprppfird the provisions of the salt laws. I regard this tax to be the most 
iniaiiitous of all from the poor man’s stand-point. As the Independence movement 
is wsentially for the poorest in the land, a be^rinninia: will be made with thia evil. The 
wonder is that we have submitteri to the cruel monopoly for so lon^r. It is, I know, 
open to you to frustrate my design by arresting? me. T hope there will be tens of 
.housands ready in. a disciplined manner to take up the work after me and in the 
act of disobeyin^r the Balt Act to lay themselves open to the penalties of a law that 
should never* have disfi^jured the Btatute Book. 

*‘I have no desire to cause yon unnecessary embarrassment, or any at all, so far as 
I can help If you think that there is any rubstanee in my letter, and if you will 
care to discuss matters with me, and if, rd that end. you \vould like me to "postpone 
the publication of t)>'s letter. I shall gladly refrain on the receipt of a te!ep:ram to 
that (ffpct soon after this reaches yrii. You will, however, do me the. favour not to 
deflect me from my course unless you can see your w^ay to conform to the substance 
of this letter. This letter is not in* any way intendi'd as a threat, but. is a simple 
and Rdcred duty preparatory to civil resistance Therefore T am having it specially 
delivered by a young English friend who believes in the Indian cause and is a full 
believer in non-violence and whom I’rovidence seems to have sent me as it were for 
the very purpose.” 

I remain, 

Your Bin cere Friend 
M. K. Gaodhi. 

The Viceroy’s Reply 

The following Is the text of H. F. the Viceroy’s reply to the Mahatma, sent by 
Mr. G Cunnittgbarn, Private Secretary, under date March 5. 

^‘Dear Mr. Gandhi. His Excellency the Viceroy desired me to acknowledge your 
letter of March 2. He regrets to leirn that y(>ii contemplate a course of action 
which is clearly bound to involve a violation of the law and a danger to public peace.” 


Mahatma’s Second letter to Viceroy 

The following is the full text of Mahatma Gandhi’s second letter to H. E the 
Viceroy drafted just on the eve of his arrest. It was subsequently forwardf*d to the 
Viceroy by Mr, Abbas Tyabji who succeeded the Mahatma as the National Jjeader 

Dear Friend,—God willincr, it is my intention to set out for Dharsana and reach 
there with my companions and demand possession of the salt works. The public 
has been told that Dharsana is private property. This is mere camouflage. It is 
as effectively under Government control as the Viceroy’s House. Not a pinch of the 
sah. can be removed without the previous sanction of the authorities. It is possible 
for you to prevent this raid, as it has been playfully and mischievously called in 
three ways :— 

(1) By renoving the salt tax. 

(2) By arresting me and my party unless the country can, as I hope it will, re¬ 
place everyone taken away. 

(3) By sheer goondaism unless every head broken is replaced, as I hope it will. 

It is not without hesitation that the step has been decided upon. I had hoped 

the Government will fight the civil resisters in a civilised manner, I could have had 
nothing to say if in dealing with the civil resistors, the Government had satisfied 
itself with applying the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst known leaders 
have been dealt with more or less according to legal foimality, the rank and file 
have been often savagely and in some cases even indecently assaulted. Had there 
been isoUted cases they might have been overlooked, but accounts have come to 
me from Bengal. Behar, Utkal, United Provinces, Delhi and Bombay confirming the 
^periences of Gujarat, of which I have ample evidence at my disposal. In 
Karachi, Peshawar and Madras, firing would appear to have been unprovoked and 
unnecessary. Bones have been broken. 
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Police Treatment of Satyagrahis, 

ProrecnJiiig, Mahatma Gandhi that violence in other form« had been used 

for the purpOHe of making volunti*era give up salt whi<*h was to the Government 
ittlueleflH, but to the volunieerii, precious*. Gamihiji coiiririii(*d :— 

At Mathura, the AHHiataiif, MagiMirate is s^aid to have sj»atched the Nf t'onal 
Fhig from a ten year old boy. Tne crowd that %vas demanding the rcstorahon of 
the 6 ag^ liius illegally seiznl, is n‘porte<l to have been mereil(‘sslv beaten. That the 
flag was pubsequenriy restored, beiraytoJ a guilty eonscience. In Bengal, there seems 
to have bwii only a few proS(‘euiions and asaaiilts about salt, l>nr iintliinkable cruel* 
ties are said to have ht*en practised in the act of anal idling the flaia from the volun- 
t(*er 8 . Paddy fields are reported to have been burnt ami estaiiles forcil)Iy taken. 
The veg table market in (iujrat had been raided b •<aiine the dealers would not sell 
vep*iables to otticials. These acts had lakim place in front of c‘rowds who for the 
take of the (^ingress Mandate, have submitted withol P'faliation 

1 ask you lo believe the accounts given by men pledged to truth. Repudiation 
even by high oftlciaU has, as in Bardoli’a'caae. otien proved false. Officials, I re- 
pret to have to say. have nor hesitattal lo fmblish falsehoods to the people even dur¬ 
ing the last five weeks. I take the following samples from the Government notices 
issued from the Oolhcior’s Offices in (injerat : 

(1) “ Adults use five pounds of salt per year, and therefore pay three annas per 
year as tax. If the Government removed the monopoly, the people will have to pay 
nigher prices, and in addition make good to the (Tovernment the loss sustained by 
the removal of the monopoly. The salt you take from the seashore is not eatable. 
Therefore the Government destroys it.*’ 

(2) “Mr. Gandhi says, the Government has destroyed hand-spinning in this 
country, whereas everybody kneovs that this is not true, because throughout the country 
there is not a village where hand-spinning of cotton is not going on. Moreover, in 
every province, cotton epinnera are shown superior methods and are provided with 
better instrument, at less price, and are thus helped by tbe Government.” 

(8) “Out of every Rs, 5 of debt that the Government has incurred, Rs. 4 has 
been beneficially spent.” 

Incidence of the Salt Duty 

I have taken these three sets of statements from three different leaflets. I wanted 
to suggest that everyone of these statements is demonstrably false. The daily 
consumption of salt by an adult is three times the amount stated, and therefoie 
the poll tax, that the salt tax undoubtedly is, is at least 9 as. per head per year 
and this tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle, irrespective of 
age and health. It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has a spinning 
wheel, and that the spinning movement is, in any shape or form, encouraged or 
supported by the Government. Financiers can better dispose of the falsehood that 
4 out of every 5 rupees of public debt is used for the benefit of the people, but 
these falsehoods are mere samples. 

Now. for instpees of official inactivities. Liquor dealers have assaulted pickets, 
admitted by officials to have been peaceful, and sold liauor in contravention of the 
regulations. Officials have taken no notice of the assaults, or illegal sales of liquor. 
As to assaults, though they are known to everybody, they may take shelter under the 
plea that they have received no complaints. 

“Veiled form of Martial Law” 

And now you have sprung upon the country the Press Ordinance surpassing 
any hitherto known in India. You have found a short cut through the laws’ delay 
in the matter of the trial of Bhagat Bingh and others by doing away with the 
procedure. Is it any wonder if I call these omcial activities and inactivities, a veiled 
form of Martial Law ? Yet, this is the fifth week of the struggle. 

Before then, the reign of terrorism, that has just begun, overwhelms India, I 
feel I must take a bolder step, and if possible, divert your wrath in a cleaner, if 
more drastic channel. You may not know the things that I have described. You 
may not even now believe in them. I can but invite your serious attention to them 
any way. I feel that it would be cowardly on my part not to invite you to disclose 
to the full the leonine paws of authority so that people who are suneriog tortures 
and the destruction of their property, may not feel that 1 who had perhaps been the 
chief party inspiring them to the action that has brought to light the Govemmeat 
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in its true colours, bad left any stone unturned to work out the Satyagraha pro¬ 
gramme as fully as it was possible under the given circumstances ; for, according 
to the science of Satyagraha. the great-er the repression and lawlessness on the part 
of the authority, the greater should be the suffering courted by the victims. Success 
is the result of suffering of the most extreme character voluntarily undergone, 

^‘Tbte only way to Conquer Violence” 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods adopted by me, but the country 
is not likely to mistake my meaning. I say what I mean and think, and have been 
saying for the last 15 years in India, and outside for 20 years more, and repeat 
now that the only way to conquer violence is through non-violf*nce, pure and un- 
deftled, 1 have said also that every violent act, word and even thought interferes 
with the progr^'ss of non-violent action. If, in spite of such repeated warnings, 
people will resort to violence, I must disown responsibility save such as inevitably 
attaches to a human being for the acts of every other human being. But the 
question of responsibility apart, I dare not postpone action, on any cause whatsoever, 
il non-violence is a force as the seers of the world have claimed it to be, and if I 
am not to belie my own extensive experience of its working. 

Plea for Removal of Salt Tax 

But I would fain avoid a further step. I would, therefore, ask you to remove the 
tax which so many of your illustrious countrymen have condemned in unmeasured 
terms and which, as you could not have failed to observe, has evoked universal 
protest and resentment as expressed by Civil Disobedience. You may condemn 
Civil Disobedience as much as you like Will you prefer violent revolt to ('!ivil 
Disobedience? If you say as you have said, that (^ivil Disobedience muftt end in 
violence, history will pronounce the verdict that the British Government not bearing, 
because not understanding non-violence, goaded human nature to violence which I 
could understand and deal with. But in spire of the goading. I shall hope God will 
give the people of India wisdom and strength to withstand every temptation and 
provocation to violence. If, therefore, you cannot see your way to remove the Salt Act 
and remove the prohibition of private salt making, I must reluctantly commence the 
march adumbrate in the opening paragraph of my letter. 


President Patel’s Resignation 

His letter to the Viceroy 

On the 25tk. April 1930 President Patel tendered his resignation of the 
Presidentehip and membership of the Assembly to enable him to join his countrymen 
in the movement for freedom. In his letter to the Viceroy, given below, he 
mentioned the difficulties and obstacles that he, as the first elected President, had to 
contend with in the discharge of bis duties and also stated the reasons fox his 
resignation. The following is the text of his letter :— 

‘‘My Dear Lord Irwin, I hereby beg to tender my resignation of the office of 
President and also membership of the Indian Legislative Assembly. In doing so, 
I take this opportunity of giving Your Excellency some idea of the difficulties 
and obstacles the first elected President had to contend with in the discharge ot his 
dntiea and also of stating briefly the reasons which have impelled me to tender my 
resignation. 

“Harassment and Persecution my Lot for Three Years” 

‘T have been in the chair of the Assembly since August 1925. Strict impartiality 
and more than that absolute independence, have guided ray conduct throughout. 
NeiUier desire for popular applause, nor a fear of Bureaucratic frown have I 
allowed to influence my conduct at any time. 1 may have made mistakes, but I 
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can aafcly aay, with a cicar conaciencc, to-day. that on no occaaion I be n 

•rfiiated by any personal or political feeling: and in all that I have aaid or done, I 
have, according to niy poor judgment, endeavoured to conault the beet intcreats of 
the Asaembly and country. 

“By unflinching adherence to these two principles in the discharge of my duties, 
under circumstancefi however difficult, I brought down on my head the vra’n oi 
the Bnnaucracy, It is no doubt true that they tolcratf^d mv adherence to these 
principles up to a point, but in matters that really wattered to them it * 

different story. The King’s Government mnat be carried on, and even the 
of the Popular Assembly expected to behave and to make it easy ror the 
Bnreaueracy to function. I gave them no quarter and refused to be n part and parcel 
of the administration or he subservient to them on any matter, however vital trora 
their point of view. And in the result, harrassment and persecution was my lot 
at least for the last three years. The Chair has been a bed of thorns for me all 
throughout. They went to the length of organising and carrying out a social boycott 
of the President of the Assembly, They condoned, to use a milder ternri, all sorts or 
attacks in the press, and otherwise, on the impartiality of the Chair in the most 
unbecoming language imaginable, „ v- • i 

“I could not retaliate nor could I speak out, and had to bear all this in so emu 
silence ail the time. The only relief I had was when on occasions I spoke out my 
mind to some extent to Your Excellency in private. The authority of the Chair and 
the dignity of the House were matters of no concern to them, or rather it was 
their special concern, on occasions, to endeavour to undermine them and lower 
the Chair in the estimation of the public, 

“Clique of Underlings** 

“As if this was not enough a clique of underlings, determined on a campaign of 
vilification, abuse and misrepresenianon of the President, w^s allowed to thrive d ung 
its work unhampered One of the items of its programme was to prejudice Your 
Excellency against me. How far they have succeeded in that object it is not for 
me to say. Certain correspon lents of newspapers had always free access to this 
clique and received at i's hands every encouragement and inspiration. 1 he columns 
of these newspapers were at the disposal of the clique for its campaign againsi the 
Pres'dent with the result that to the ordinary white man, not only at the headquarters 
of the Government of India but throughout the country, the occupant 
Assembly Chair has become an eye-sore so much so that his exit from the Chair 
will be hailed with a sigh of relief and even delight by him. 

“In these cir< umstatices it should not surprise Your Excellency to learn that I 
have been shadowed and mv movements have been constantly watched. It seerned 
to me as if there was a deliberate and organised conspiracy to persecute me m order 
that I might in sheer disgust, tender my resignation and thereby supply a handle to 
the enemies of India to demonstrate that Indians are ut fit to bold such responsible 
positions It was an open secret that the Government of India and their omctals 
had no love for me and tolerated me in the Chair because there was i o way by 
which they could remove me except by a direct vote of censure. But they were 
never sure of getting a majority in the House to pass such a vote and perhaps you 
would not lightly allow such a motion to be tabled 

“In the midst of all these difficulties, I carried on, because I believed that I was 
serving my country by doing so. Fortunately, when matters would have come to a 
crises I had won, and they had lost. A man with weaker nerves would have resigned 
long ago or become subservient to them I did neither, hut stuck to my post, and 
laid down precedents and conventions and gave rulings which I venture to think 
might do credit to any Assembly in the world. 

^'My tenure of office had throughout been a period of one continuous s ruggle W* 
tween the Chair and the Assembly on the one hand, and the Government on the other 
and in spite of the many limitations imposed upon me and the Assembly by the cons¬ 
titution, I have always endeavoured to uphold and enlarge the authority of the Chair 
and the dignity, rights and privileges of the House against the powerful bureaucracy- 
and 1 believe, I have, in a great mea'>ure, succeeded. These five years havc^ been 
to me so strenuous, so full of worries and anxieties, as to seriously impair my 
health. My only solace is in the feeling that I still retain the confi lence of my people. 
It is not my purpose to blame any particular individual or individuals. My com|»aittt 
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? is agAinst the system under which all the ugly activities I have just described are 
passible, and the sonner such a system is put an eni to, the better for all concerned. 
Congressmen’s Boycott anu After, 

“Notwithstanding all harrassment and persecution, I should have certainly continued 
to occupy the Chair if by doing so I thought th«it 1 would better serve my country. 
But 1 am convinced that, under the changed conditions, my usefulness as the 
President of the Assembly has entirely ceased to exist. Owing to the boycott of the 
Assembly by Congressmen in obedience to the miu late ot the Lahore Congress, 
followed recently by the resignitions of the Leiler of the Opposition, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Maiaviya and a band of his loyal followers as a protest against the manner 
and method by which the Government of Iniia forced down the throat of an un¬ 
willing Assembly the princiole of Imperial Preference, the Assembly has lost its 
represemauve character. And when speaker after speaker rose on the Tariff Bill 
discussion and said that by the attitude adopted by the Government of India, name* 
ly. that the Assembly mu:»i accept British preference or the mill industry of India 
must go to wrack and ruin, they would be compelled to vote against rheir convictions 
and not on the merits of the Government proposals. I felt whether it was worth while 
any lo. ger presiding over an Assembly where it was not possible for the President to 
safeguard even the freedom of vote supposed to have been guaranteed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act. 

“It goes without saying that the Assembly would hereafter exist merely to register the 
decrees of the ckccuiivc and 1 would be doing a disservice to my country if I continue 
to lend false presiige to such a body by presiding over it any more. Apart from the>c 
considerations, in ihe grave situation ihat has arii>en in the country, I feel tha 1 would 
be guilty of deserting India’s cause at this critical juncture if 1 were to continue to 
hold the office of President of the Assembly. 

‘*On the 2151 January 1930 , in explaining my position as President of the Assembly 
in reference to the resolution of the Lahore Congress, I had used these significant 
words ; “Whilst 1 am quite clear that it would be wrong and indeed dangerous lor 
any President to act on the mandate of any political party in or ou side me House, 
I am equally emphatic that circumstanced as India is, a situation might arise wnen 
in the larger interests of the country the President of the Assembly might feel called 
upon Co lender his resignation wah a view to return to a position ol greater fieedom.*^ 
1 have no doubt in my mind that such a situation has now arisen in the count!y. 

“My Proper Place is with the People” 

^‘My people have been engaged in a life and death struggle for freedom. The 
moveineui of non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobeuicace initiated by the 
Indian National Congress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, the greatest man 
of modern times, is in full swing. Hundreds of prominent countrymen of mine have 
already founa their p ace in His Majesty’s j ills, fhousinds are prepared to lay 
down ihcir lives, if necessary, and hundreds of thousands are ready to court imprison¬ 
ment in the prosecujon of that great movement. At such a juncture in the history 
of me struggle for the freedom of my country, my proper place is with my country* 
men with whom I have decided to stand shoulder to shoulder and not in the Lbair of 
the Assembly. 

”As Your Excellency is aware, 1 was endeavouring in my humble way for the last 
four years that you have been at the helm of affairs in India, to prevent such a 
situation from developing. 1 had, all along, pleaded that a crisis could be averted 
only by a frank and lull recognition, by Britain, of India’s claim to complete Domi¬ 
nion hiatus without reservation, tne method of giving effect to that decision being 
examined in some joint, and equal conference between the plenipotentiaries of the 
two countries. In another letter, 1 htve stated, in some detail, the result of my 
tndeavours on these lines. That letter, ihcretore, may be treated as part of this. 

“I confess, i felt, for a time, that better days were in sight, and India might soon 
secure her legitimate place as a self-governing unit in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations without further sufferings and sacrifices, mainly through your instrumcnta- 
«ty. But, -eceni events, both in England and India, have completely disillusioned 
n»e and 1 have now come to the deliberate conclusion that all talk about a st>*calted 
cbaoge of heart on the part of the British Government and a change of spirit in the 
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day*to-day administration of this country and of Dominion Status being in action in 
India, is merely an eye wash, is as unreal as the Fiscal Autonomy Convention, and 
is not to be found anywhere translated into action in any shape or form. 

“In these circumstances, I have no doubt, whatever, that there is no desire on the 
part oi the British Government to recognise the justice of the claim made by the 
Congress and satisfactorily settle India s problem to the lasting benefit of India and 
British alike. On the contrary there had been abundant evidence, in the recent action 
of the Ciovernment in all parts of the country, that, true to their traditions they have 
launched on a policy of ruthless repression designed to crush the legitimate aspiration 
of a great people. 1 am convinced, therefore, that Mahatma Gandhi stands fully 
vindicated m the attitude he had taken up that he was not prepared to advise the 
Congress to participate in the Round Table Conference in London unless there was 
a full and frank recognition of India's claim to complete Dominion Status without 
any reservation, and unless it was made clear that the Conference was to meet to 
explore the mcihoils of giving effect to such a decision. In such a situation, the only 
honourable and patriotic course open to me is to sever my connection with the 
Government of India, which 1 heieby do, by tendering my resignation, and take my 
legitimate place in the fight for Irecdoin side by side with my countrymen. I only hope, 
my indifferent health will not prevent me from actively participating in the movement, 
but in any case 1 shall be giving at least my moral suppe’-t to it by this resignation. 

“In the end, I desire to place on record my sincere appreciation of your friendly 
feeling towards me and of the advice you gave me from time to time, and of your 
uniform courtesy and kindness throughout. Two instances in particular of your 
special regard for me I shall always remember with graniudc. During my term of 
of olfice, my constituency was in serious trouble on more than one occasion : (i) 
In 1927 , owing to unprecedented floods. On that occasion, Your Excellency, at my 
request, visited the flood-stricken area and moved about from village to village under 
most trying conditions, and expressed to my people your personal symp.^ihy which 
they needed so much ai the time. ( 2 ) In 1928 , owing to the unjustifiable enhance¬ 
ment of land revenue in the Bordoli Taluka. 7'here too, Your Excellency, at my 
request, used your good offices with the Government of Bombay to settle the trouble 
which was about 10 result in a serious crisis. I now close with ihe assurance to 
Your ExceBem y that, ahhough my official connection with you ceases from to-day, 
my personal regard lor you shall ever continue as hitberio, and with a hope that we 
might some day meet in our unofficial capaciiy, and without reserve, exchange notes 
of our respective actions in our official capacity.'* 

The ViceroyReply 

His Excellency the Viceroy accepied President Patel’s resignation. In a com¬ 
munication dated 26 ih April, His Excellency Lord Irwin wrote : 

“I have to acknowledge the receipt of >our two letters daiecl April 25 th in which 
you submit your resignation of your office of President of ibc Assembly and discuss 
at Icngih the reasons that have led you 10 that decision. Your letters make it plain 
that your course of action is not one that could be influenced by reasonable argument 
and it is evident that nothing is to be gained by a detailed reply, nor is it necessary 
for me to vindicate the officers of my Government against the charges which bear 
on thfcir face their own rtfuiaiion. 

“You have, however, given an account of various conversations you have had with 
me during the time we were in official relations and th ugh I am not in a position 
to question the explanation of your motives and action 1 must claim to be the l^st 
interpreter of my own. One conspicuous example of a misunderstar.ding of events 
iies in your belief that it was at your request or in accordance with your advice 
that my Government discharged its responsibilities in connection with the move* 
ment for refusal of payment of land revenue in Bardoli faluka in 1926 

“1 regret that our official connection should have terminated in such circumstances 
and can only hope that you and those with whom you arc once again to be openly 
associated may come to realise how grave a wrong >ou do to India by rejecting the 
way of peace that lies oi>en through a iree conference with His Majesty's Government 
In order to encourage your countrymen 10 the deliberate and dangerous defiance of 
the law'*. 
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President Paters Second Letter 

Mr. Patel’s second letter to H. E. the Viceroy, is another lengthy documcntf 
laying before His Excellency certain considerations at this juncture. Mr. Patel 
says, “I believe you are perplexed and puzzled, lest one false step on your part, 
might make the situation beyond redemption*'. Mr. Patel recalls the numerous 
talks he had with Lord Irwin. The day he landed in Bombiy Mr. Patel had a long 
conversation with His Excellency, Said Mr. Patel in the letter : 

“I told you how the great Non-Co-operation movement of 1920 was started and 
how it had very nearly achieved its object but ultimately failed I also told you then 
that though the movement had for the time being failed, the Congress was still the 
most representative institution in India, that Mr. Gandhi was still a living force in 
Indian politics and was merely biding his time and that he was the one man in India 
with the largest following and the one man. who was essentially fitted to lead a mass 
movernent. 1 urged upon you the absolute necessity of taking the earliest opportunity 
to get into touch with him and, with his co-operation, to take steps to settle India's 
problem once and for all. You were then just a stranger to this land and therefore 
did not rightly express any view or commit yourself to any opinion. Subsequently, 
yrm came into touch with your so-called constitutional advisers and your Livil Service 
who naturally had your ears. You also met a large number of public men of various 
schools of political thoughts in the country. The only people, who did not come near 
you,^were the Congressmen and the followers of Mr. Gandhi. 

‘‘Later, in our conversations, you more than once doubted whether Mr. Gandhi 
rcaUy counted in the political arena and whether the Congress had not lost much of 
Its following in the country. I thought you were discounting my advice and that you 
were being wrongly advised, I then told you that Mr. Gandhi would, before long, lead 
a mass movement in India and that it would be your misfortune to resort to repressive 
methods, much against your own inclination. I knew that I was all alone in tendering 
such advice to you and that you would not accept all that I was telling you. 

Talk with Lord Birkenhead Recalled 

“In 1927 when I went to England I told the same thing to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor and also to Lord Birkenhead and other leading public men of England. 
Talking about the further Constitutional Reforms with Lord Birkenhead, I told him 
that nothing short of the immediate establishment of full responsible Government 
would meet the requirement of the situation and that any delay in doing so would 
further complicate matters and seriously endanger the relations between the two 
Difficulties regarding the defence of India were pointed out to me and I 
told him where there was a will there was a way, and if England would be prepared 
to give a loan of the requisite number of officers on such terms and conditions as may 
upon for a period of, say, five years, the so-called difficulties about defence 
would disappear. I also warned him that if India’s problem was not settled to the satis* 
r Congress without delay, England must be prepared to face the revival 

of the Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience movement of 1921 on a much larger 
scale m 1930. 

The Simon Boycott 

“On my return from England, I repeated all this to you. Two or three months 
later, I learnc with pain, and no less surprise, that the British Government had 
appointed an All-White Commission called the Simon Commission. I felt that all 
my advice had fallen on deaf ears. An overwhelming majority of my countrymen 
decided to boycott the Commission and I thought of resigning my office to enable 
me to stand shoulder to shoulder with my countrymen in the boycott agitation. You 
on being consulted in the capacity of a personal friend and not as Viceroy, advised me 
not to do so and I accepted your advise and issued a letter to the Press, explaining my 
posuicm The boycott movement made tremendous strides and was a grand success. 
You then, for the first time, realised that, after all, there was something in what I was 
to you all along. You, thereupon, thought of going to England to acquaint 
the British Governu'ent with the situation in India, as you understood it, and to have 
tome declaration made to placate the boycotters/* 

H 
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Proceeding Mr. Patel said : “It is, no doubt, true that my mentality began to 
undergo some change, when you decided to go to England to find a way out of the 
impasse resulting from the bovcoit of the Simon Commission and I felt that, perhapSi 
you were destined to help India to realise her destiny and unite the two countries by 
a bond of real friendship and I saw in your efforts a possibility for India to come into 
her own, without further sufferings and sacrifices. I believed you meant well, though 
I did not iully realise your limitations and your difficulties. In any case, 1 was anxi¬ 
ous that your efforts should not be wasted and, therefore, I wanted you to take one 
very necessary precaution. 

“Round Table Conference'' 

“On the 25th May last year, when you were about to leave Simla for England, we 
discussed the subject-matter of your mission, at some length, and I told you, on that 
occasion, that you were making a great mistake in not ascertaining from Mr. Gandhi 
and Pandit Motilal Nehru what sort of declaration would satisfy the Congress. You 
told me that you knew their views and, in particular, of Pandit Motilal Nehru through 
a common friend and that, in any case, it was too late for the purpose. I can not help 
feeling that considerations of prestige and your hesitancy to believe that the Congress 
bad a great hold on the country and that Mr, Gandu was really so powerful as 1 was 
representing to you, prevented you from accepting my advice. Whilst vou were in 
England, I wrote to you two letters and I had two from you. In my first letter I 
emphasised what I had told you on the 25th May, that is, by any formula the British 
Government could make it worth the while of the Congress leaders to agree to take 
part in a Round Table Conference in London half the battle was won, and I added 
that my only apprehension was that you were not in full possession of the exact views 
of the Congress leaders in that respect and that there was therefore the danger of 
the formula not being acceptable to them. 

“In my second letter I expressed my regret that it was not possible for you, before 
you left India, to have a heart to heart talk with the leaders of the party that really 
mattered, the only party which was in a position to deliver the goods to any appre¬ 
ciable extent ; I meant the Congress party in the Assembly and the country. I then 
made a definite suggestion that the British Government should take one or two of 
these leaders into their confidence, either Mahatma Gandhi or Pandit Motilal Nehru 
or both, and have their previous consent to the terms of the proposed announcement 
and hoped that the British Government would not permit considerations of prestige 
to stand in the way of their doing the right thing at the right moment. 

The October Announcement 

“In your letters, you assured me that you would do your best to find a way of peace 
out of our difficulties and that you were not likely to under-estimate the importance 
of doing everything that was possible to make it easier for all sections of opirtion to 
come together. You returned to this country by the end of October and made an 
announcement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. You were gOod enough to 
send me a copy in advance and when I met you in Delhi a cou.de of days before the 
announcement was made, I told you at once that the announcement would put the 
Congress on the horns of a dilemma. If they accepted it, they would run 
counter to the Calcutta Congress Resolution and their declarations from time to time. 
If they did not accept it, they would at once lose the sympathy and support of the 
Liberals and others, who, I had no doubt, would accept the announcement uncondi¬ 
tionally. Speaking for myself 1 was inclined to accept the Round Table Conference, 
given a satisfactory personnel and general amnesty to political prisoners. I was in- 
clinedj not so much because I believed that I and my Congress friends would get all 
that We stood for as a result of the Round Table Conference, but because I thought 
that in. the event of the failure of the conference and the resulting disappointment in 
ine country, the Congress could start a mass movement with greater justification and 
, under mpre favourable auspices and also because I was so very much impressed wi^ 
sincerity, .In any case, of one thing I was certain, namely, that a conference 
’Hrithottt the Congress leaders was. to my mind, unthinkable and futile. I therefore 
•f^ftsted to you to have a meeting with Mr. Gandhi and discuss the announcement 
with him. 
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•‘In my letter dated 2nd December 1929 ,1 wrote to you as follows : “I should like 
to repeat, what I have so often made clear, that the acceptance of the announcement 
by other political patties in the country means very little, if the Congress Party is not 
reconciled to it. If the Congress at Lahore commits itself to the goal of Independen¬ 
ce and declines to participate in the proposed Round Table Conference, it would, in 
my opinion, be a bad day, both for England and India. It is therefore essential that 
every endeavour should be made to prevent the Congress from doing so. I have also 
made it clear to you that the only person, who is yet in a position to save the situation 
is Mahatma Gandhi and I must impress upon you once again to do all that lies in your 

r >wcr to strengthen his hands and satisfy him. In my interview with you in Bombay 
had told you that you should, before the Congress meet at Lahore, say or do some¬ 
thing which could be regarded as a sufficient justification by Mahatmaji and his 
colleagues to ask the Congress to stay its hands." 

Mr. Gandhi’S Demand for Definite Assurance 

“A meeting was accordingly arranged on the 23rd December at the Viceroy’s 
House, Delhi, when Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru, on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress, asked for a definite assurance from you that, at the Round Table Conference 
the British Government would support a scheme for the immediate establishment of 
a Dominion form nf Government in India, as a condition precedent to the Congress 
participating in the conference. As you could not agree to give that assurance, the 
conference fell through for the moment. However, I felt that Mr. Gandhi was some¬ 
what unreasonable in demanding such assurance when he was dealing with a Viceroy, 
who was sincerely trying his best to find a solution and I told him so. Subsequent 
events, both in India and in England, e g., the speech of Earl Russell, your own 
address to the Legislative Assembly on 25th January last, numerous prosecutions of 
public men for mere expression of opinion not involving any incitement to violence 
and last, but not least, the manner and method by which your Government forced on 
India Imperial preference, treating all declarations about the reality of fiscal autonomy, 
made by responsible British statesmen, as mere scraps of paper and in utter defiance 
of the advice tendered by the President of the Legislative Assembly, that the threat 
held out to the Asssembly by the Government should be withdrawn before voting took 
place because it was in violation of the spirit of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and 
also cut at the root of freedom of vote, guaranteed by the Government of India Act, 
have disillusioned me completely, and Mr. Gandhi, to my mind, stands vindicated. 
The Congress met and declared complete independence as its immediate objective 
and non-co-operation and civil disobedience as weapons with which to attain it. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement 

“Mr. Gandhi gave his ultimatum to you and has now started the movement of civil 
disobedience. The response is spontaneous and countrywide. Hundreds of my 
countrymen of the first rank have already courted imprisonment ; thousands and 
thousands are prepared to follow them and even to lay down their lives, if necessary, 
in the cause of the country. 

“The British Government repressed a somewhat similar movement in 1921 by all 
sorts of means, imprisoning thousands of Congressmen but that movement has left 
behind a wonderful awakening and a desire for freedom among the masses throughout 
the country. I have a feeling that every action of yours in this connection, e.g. ap¬ 
pointment of the Simon Commission and your unwillingness to take Congress leaders 
into your confidence before you made your announcement, etc., was based on wrong 
advice, that the Congress and Mr. Gandhi had not that hold on the country and that 
following which, I always represented, they had. I know it is not your fault. Any 
Other man, however well-meaning as you are, surrounded by people some of whom 
are by no means friendly to the Congress and the country and others hopelessly out 
of touch with the realities of the Indian political life and who could not, under the 
circumstances, be expected to give right advice, would act similarly as you have done. 

Lay Aside all Considerations of Prestige 

“The events of the last few days, 1 am confident, must have been an eye opener to 
yon end, at this juncture, 1 desire to tender my final advice, I would ask ybu to lay 
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Slide, in the larger interests of our respective countries, all considerations of prestige 
and invite Mr, Gandhi for a settlement. I shall be told that Parliament was the 
ultimate authority, and therefore no other authority had any power to give any under¬ 
taking which would commit Parliament. I have never been able to understand this 
argument. It is no doubt true that, technically. Parliament is the supreme authority 
but there is nothing to prevent the British Government from giving an undertaking 
that, so far as they were concerned, they were prepared to make certain proposals to 
Parliament. It is such an undertaking that Mr Gandhi demands. It is on the basis 
of such an undertaking that the Conference could meet and discuss such outstanding 
questions as would be still left open, such as, the number of British troops and officers 
that should remain in India under the control of a responsible Minister and the 
period and other terms and conditions of such an arrangement, the question of foreign 
affairs in the meanwhile and the question of Indian States. Barring these three 
matters, on which an agreement coul 1 be reached at the Conference, no other 

g uestion regarding the administration of India should be open for discussion at the 
rOnference. The Conference must take the form of a meeting of the plenipoten¬ 
tiaries of both the countries to discuss and arrive at an agreement on these and 
kindred questions. 

'‘It is true that the Congress has now adopted complete Independence as its 
objeetj but I am not without hope that, if without any further sacrifice and delay 
India is offered complete responsible Government within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, she would be prepared to accept it, and perhaps such Responsible 
Government is more to her advantage in her present condition than isolated 
independence. 

“As I stated to the Assembly on the 2ist January 1930, I have always maintained 
and still maintain, the change in the Congress creed notwithstanding, that the 
relations between Great Britain and India can only be finally on the basis of India’s 
right to Dominion Status being acknowledged without any reservation and the 
method of giving effect to that decision being examined in some joint and equal 
conference between the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and that the greater 
the delay in finding a solution of the problem on these lines, the lesser the chances 
for a favourable atmosphere for the purpose, and its general acceptance in this 
country. 

“As you arc aware, I have missed no opportunity during the last four years that 
I have been in the chair of the Assembly, to press this view as strongly as I can 
upon your attention. No doubt, such a settlement would have been more welcome 
before the last Congress, but at this stage it is bound to leave in the country a 
party advocating complete independence and denounci ng those who accept the 
settlement. This, however, would be a matter of domestic concern to be fought 
out by the two parties in India.” 

Concluding, Mr. V. J. Patel said : 

“I fiilly appreciate the difficulty of the position in which you have found yourself 
and I know that no one wishes more than you that the affairs of India may again 
be speedily guided into smoother waters. May I, therefore, hope that you will take 
due note of the recent manifestations of the determination of the people of India 
to attain freedom at any cost, and use your great influence with the British Govern¬ 
ment accordingly ? But if, for any reason, you find yourself unable to persuade the 
British Government to accept in substance the suggestion I have made, my advice 
is that you should tender resignation of your high office rather than allow your great 
name to be associated with a campaign of repression designed to suppress the legi¬ 
timate aspiration of 320 million human beings. 

“You have so for endeavoured to serve India well, and you would have served 
her even better if you had been correctly advised. You would serve her best by 
resigning if you find the situation is beyond you and you have to choose between 
repression and resignation. But I know you hold a unique posi>ion in the councils 
of the Empire of India to-day. You have rare opportunities. Your influence with 
all the parties in England is great, and you enjoy in an abundant feature the con¬ 
fidence of the Secretary of State for India and the British Government. If, therefore, 
you take courage and rise to the occasion, you will serve both India and England as 
no man has served in the past/' 



The Viceroy’s Annooncement 

On the Round Table Conference 

On the 12 ih May 2930 His Excellency Lord Irwin issued an important statement 
reviewing the poliiicaj situation and reaffirming British policy and announcing the 
date of the Round Table Conference : The following is the text of the statement :— 

“At this juncture of India’s history, I desire to recall the attention of her people to 
the main facts which out of the present •-ituation have developed. On the ist Nov¬ 
ember last, I made an announcement on behalf of His Majesty’s Government that in 
their judgment it was implicit in the declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of 
India’s constitutional progress as there contemplated was the attainment of Dominion 
Status. I further stated that when the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee had submitted their reports and these had been published and when His 
Majesty’s Government had been able in consultation with the Government of 
India to consider these matters in the light of all the materials then available, they 
would propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests in British 
India and representatives of Indian States separately or together, as the circumstances 
might demand, for the purpose of a conference and discussion in regard both to 
British India and AlMndia problems. 

Interview with Congress Leaders. 

On the 23rd December when I met Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru they 
made it plain that they were not prepared to participate in the Conference except upon 
new conditions which had found no place in my announcement, and consequent upon 
that the Congress at Lahore under the guidance of Mr. Gandhi proclaimed its creed 
to be that of complete Independence. It is a matter of great regret that any body of 
Indian opinion should have rejected the offer of His Majesty’s Government. As I 
have said on a previous occasion, those who have so acted have spurned an oppor¬ 
tunity unprecedented in India's history and have rejected a unique chance of playing 
a constructive part in the evolution of India’s future. In order to defeat the proposal 
of His Majesty’s Government, they have sought to proceed not by constitutional 
means, as might have been expected to appeal to reasonable men, but have deliber¬ 
ately embarked upon a course of civil disobedience fraught with dangers to which it is 
impossible to suppose its authors can any longer be blind. 

“In Dursuance of the Congress resolution, Mr. Gandhi sent me on 2nd March last 
a letter which have been given wide publicity announcing his intention to institute 
his campaign of Civil Disobedience on the nth of March by proceeding to disregard 
the provisions of the Salt Laws. He explained his decision on the ground that the 
party of violence was gaining strength, that he had unquestioning and immovable 
faith in the efficacy of non-violence to be expressed through Civil Disobedience and 
that it would therefore be sinful on his part to wait longer. He concluded by admit- 
tii^ the knowledge that in embarking on non-violence he would be running what 
might fairly be termed a mad risk In the reply which I caused to be sent to bis letter, 
my regret was expressed that he contemplated a course of action which was clearly 
bound to involve a violation of law and a danger to public peace. 

Maintenance of Law and Order. 

“In my last address to the Legislative Assembly on the 25th January, I was at pains 
to make clear the inevitable consequences of the adoption of unconstitutional and un¬ 
lawful methods to bring about a political change to which Mr. Gandhi and his fol¬ 
lowers stood committed. I further made it plain that while it remained my firm desire, 
as it was that of His Majesty’s Government, to do everything possible for conciliation 
in order that Great Britain and India might collaborate together in finding a solution 
of our present difficulties, it was no less incumbent upon myself and my Government 
to discharge our responsibility for effective maintenance of the law’s authority and for 
the presemtton of pMce and order. 
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VICEROY'S ANNOUNCEMENT 

An Ominous Tale." 


[ SIMLA 


‘The events of the past three weeks have seen the melancholy fulfilment of the anti¬ 
cipation expressed in my reply to Mr Gandhi’s letter. From quarters, as far distant 
at Peshawar and Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, Chittagong and Karachi, Delhi 
and Sholapur have come an ominous tale of mob vi dence, of armed and murderous 
raids and of general defiance of lawful authority. With regret but inevitably, my 
Government have been compelled, in the face of this growing menace to the well¬ 
being and security of the Indian public, to arm themselves and the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments with such further weapons as we judged necessary and expedient to restore 
in the eyes of the world the good name of India for sanity and respect for constituted 
authority. 

“Our Purpose Remains Unchanged" 

“Driven as I and my Government have been by force of circumstances and by the 
action of others to take these steps—and I hope that wiser counsels may soon prevail 
which may render unnecessary the rontinuance of the measure designed to meet an 
emergency,—I desire to make it plain that our purpose remains unchanged and 
that neither my Government nor His Majesty's Government will be deflected by 
these unhappy events from our firm determination to abide by the policy I was 
privileged to announce on behalf of His Majesty's Government on ist of November 
last. Steps arc being actively taken to arrange for assembling in London of represen¬ 
tatives at the Conference there contemplated on or about the 2oth October next 
Though this date is later than in some respects 1 could have wished, it will offer 
the advantage to delegates from India of establishing personal relations with Domi¬ 
nion representatives who will then be present in London in connection with the 
Imperial Conference which hfls already been arranged to meet at the end of Septem¬ 
ber. The actual opening of the Indian Conference would follow immediately the 
conclusion of the Imperial Conference. 

“If I may sound a more personal note I would say that those who know my mind 
best will realise how great is the store which I set upon the outcome of this 
policy, but constructive work such as that which we are eager to begin is only 
prejudiced and obstructed by disorder. I would accordingly appeal to all 
persons throughout India calmly and dispassionately to consider these facts 
for themselves. I recognise that at the present time there is a widespread desire 
throughout India to sec real political advance and I have learnt to love India too 
well to relax any effort to assist what I hold to be the natural and true development of 
her political life. 

“Such development depends upon the solution of real problems among which 
there is none more important than that which affects the future position of mino¬ 
rities. So far as this is concerned, it is evident that no settlement can be considered 
satisfactory which does not carry the consent of and give a sense of security to the 
important minority communities who will have to live under the new constitution. 
But so long as those responsible for the Civil Disobedience movement refuse to recog¬ 
nise the realities and proceed as if all that was necessary was to break the law, regard¬ 
less of the consequences, such action must entail, so long will they be postponing the 
very things that they profess to desire for India and that others, who do not share 
their reluctance to see facts as they are, might by this time have gone far to 
achieve. No more severe condemnation has ever been passed upon any persons 
than that in which it was said of some that they entered not in themselves and 
them that were entering in they hindered." * 



Mac^onaU-irwin Correspondence 

Premier's Letter 

The following correspondence between the Prime Minister and His Excellency 
the Viceroy was published along with the Viceroy's statement. It begins :— 

•*My dear Viceroy : As the report of the Statutory Commission may shortly 
be expected, it is now possible to approach some of the practical questions associated 
with the Conference that His Majesty's Government, on the proposition of Sir John 
Simon, have expressed their readiness to convene. 

“It is the desire of His Majesty's Government, which I believe to be widly shared, 
that the Conference should begin its work without any more delay than is necessary, 
to afford reasonable time to His Majesty's Government, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider the problem in the light of all the material then 
available. I trust that, by the early Autumn of this year, sufficient opportunity for 
this purpose will have been provided, and I would accordingly propose, if this met 
with the general convenience of those concerned that the Conference should open 
immediately after the close of the Imperial Conference. The Indian representatives 
might reach London about October 20th when the Imperial Conference, which as you 
arc aware, has already been summoned to meet on 30th September, may be expected 
to have made good progress with its business. It is possible that those who will 
come from India may be not unwilling to arrive in London while the Imperial 
Conference is still in session, and to utilise any brief time available before the regular 
work of the Indian Conference could begin, for informal consultations. 

“As regards the personnel of the Conference, it is clearly desirable that this should 
not be more numerous than is necessary for the principal purpose that His Majesty's 
Government has in view of securing that those who will speak for British India should 
fairly represent the different parties and interests concerned. His Majesty's 
Government will welcome your advice as to the best method of achieving this end 
after such consultation as you may think necessary. The representation of the 
Indian States is a matter on which you will also think it right, so far as possible, to 
ascertain the views of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 

“There will no doubt be other matters which will require consideration later, but 
the questions of the date of the meeting and the composition of the Indian represent- 
tatton seem the most immediate. 1 should therefore be glad to hear from you, as soon 
as possible, whether the date proposed would be convenient 10 those concerned in 
India, and what means seem to you most appropriate for the constitution of 
Indian side of the conference.** 

Yours sincerely, 

J. Ramsay MacDonald. 


Viceroy^a Reply 

The following is the Viceroy’s reply 

“My dear Phmc Minister,—I have naturally been thinking over the matters refer¬ 
red to in your letter for some time past and I have lost no opportunity of making 
hayself familiar with opinion in regard to them. 

“It has long been clear, both from the results of the extended enquiry and from the 
|mblic di^ussion which have taken place in the legislature and elsewhere, that the 
overwhelming mass of opinion in India which is prepared to support the conference, 
desires the conference to meet as early as possible. It had indeed been freely hoped 
that the conference might meet His Majesty's Government somewhat earlier, but I 
do not doubly that, in view of the date previously 6>ced for the Imperial Conference, 
auch public opinion here will generally recognise that the date you suggest is the 
M^iest that 19 practicable^ The representatives of India attending the Indian Con- 
wt^wcoatfemblc in London about the 30th October. They will, I anticipate, find 
M dilliculty in employing profitably iu informal discussions any brief period that 
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may intervene before their conference can begin its regular work. I have reason to 
believe that the Pi inces are also expecting that the conference will be held this 
Autumn. I consider, therefore, that the date which you suggest is likely to be accept¬ 
able alike to the States and to British India, and shall accordingly take it as the basis 
of our future plans. 

“It is important that the representation of India on the Conference should be fairly 
distributed among those sections of thought who desire and have a title to be heard, 
and after examining several alternative methods and discussing the matter freely with 
men of widely ditfering opinions. I have found the predominant view to be that fair 
distribution of representation cannot be assured by any process except that of invi¬ 
tation, in consultation, where possible, with ihe interests concerned. After careful 
reflection, I am disposed to reach the same conclusion. In regard to the States, I sec 
no cause to anticipate difficulty in a decision being reached as to the personnel of the 
States* side of the Conference, wldch would be generally acceptable. 

“If, as I hope, His Majesty’s Government are able to find themselvet in general 
agreement with these suggestions, I will, in due course, submit proposals on these 
lines. 

Yours sincerely, 
Irwin. 


The Dharsana Salt Raid 

Non-Official Statements. 

The raid on the salt depot at Dharsana commenced from the IBth May J 930 . 
Mr, Hussain Tyabji ex-Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, Mr. K. Nata- 
rajan and Mr. G. K. Deodhar, President of the Servants of India Society, who came 
to Dharsana to watch the raid issued a statement to the “Associated Press" 
in which they stated that they visited Untadi as they heard and read in the papers of 
many complaints of excessive violence and even brutal lawlessness against volunteers 
taking part in the Dharsana raids, often even against those who were not taking part in 
them but were mere spectators. They went round the hospitals at Untadi and Bulsar 
maintained by Congress Committees where “ all brave volunteers who received in¬ 
juries were treated by a band of enthusiastic and self-sacrificing patriotic doctors.*' 

They discovered that the proportion of wounded and injured was compara ively 
large though deaths and serious cases were few They visited places once occupied 
by the Satyagrahis such as camp kitchen at Untadi village which has been confiscated 
by Government and has been completely destroyed. They wanted to see the salt raid 
and the way it was repulsed. 

With that object they proceeded to a private field which was at such a distance 
so as not to be hindrance to the authorities and mike their presence unobjectionable. 
That was half a mile away from the Salt Depot itself and at least a furlong from the 
place where the Satyagrahis were standing. When they were standing at this place 
a European gentleman came to them and asked them to return to the village for their 
own safety. What that meant could be realised from the subsequent event*. They 
saw the raiders stopped at a great distance from the salt depot and could see how 
volunteers were made to stop and were brought back towards Untadi after they had 
been informed they were all arrested. 

One of the complaints repeatedly heard was after being arrested the volunteers 
were not led but were beaten with lathi blows and lathis were poked into their ribs* 
It appeared that volunteers were allowed to proceed some 200 yards inside the 
boundaries and then ordered to retire and on their refusal they were belabound with 
lathis until they reached the boundary and for a considerable distance thereafter* 
They were then chased by galloping Sowars by which time most of them had received 
very large number of blows. Subsequent scenes in which a large number of wotmdid 
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volunteers who were brought on stretchers, some with injuries in more places thafc 
one and some even in unconscious condition amply supply proof for the complaints 
that severe injuries were inflicted on volunteers after they were arrested if they re¬ 
turned to raid. Mr. Waman Mukadain, ex M.L.C., who led a party was first arrested 
and was then beaten. 

They heard of complaints of grossly abusive language and Satyagrahis felt that 
keenly. Another very serious charge was of pressing and other force on vital parts, 
namely, testes. In several cases medical examination showed either one or both 
testes were swollen. It seemed strange that higher authorities present on the spot 
should not know it. 

Still more seri us thing was what they saw with their own eves that after the 
Satyagrahis were driven out of the salt boundary, mounted European Sowars rode 
at full gallop with lathis in their hands beating indiscriminately everybody they saw 
anywhere between the spot where the Satyagrahis had reiched for the raid and the 
village itself. They actually galloped at full speed through the streets of the vil¬ 
lage scattering men, womejt and children and terrorising them. 

Villagers ran into lanes and closed themselves in the houses. But if by accident 
they were unable to escape they were beaten with lathis. One man received injuries 
in the midst of the village by the galloping of the horse. Another man received lathi 
blows and his Gandhi cap was f ircibly snatched away. These things were most dis¬ 
tressing and they appealed to authorities so that these methods of handling Satya- 
grahis were put a stop to as they were neither necessary nor justiflible. 

They further appealed to the authorities to investigate various other complaints 
which, in iheir opinion, were not at all unfounded and try their best by issuing instruc¬ 
tions that all abusive language, rough handling, and charging with mounted police were 
abandoned. While thus appealing to the Government not to exasperate the people 
they would rejoice to see Providence coming to ai 1 with early monsoon directing to 
exert the Satyagrahis in less distressing activities, now that they had amply demons¬ 
trated what their determination, courage and devotion, patriotic cause coupled with 
discipline had achieved. 

Mr. Hussain Tyabji’s Statement 

Mr. Hussain Tyabji, ex-Judge, Bombay, who was a joint signatory to the above 
statement also issued a S(*parato press-note. He said in the course of his statement :— 

*T heard on Bunday from the mouth of a respectable man whom I knew to bo 
worthy of credit that he had gone to Dharsana to see the raid of the Satyagrahis, and 
that though he was far out of the salt pan boundaries, he was charged by a moun¬ 
ted European at full gallop, and that the horse running on its hind Tegs would have 
crushed him, but that he escaped miraculouBly, and was then chased until he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting under the protection of some babool trees. 

'T was sceptical of news of such character, which though it may be true in subs¬ 
tance, mav have explanatory circumstanci's. It was suggested that some trustworthy 
men should go and see the Government campaign with their own eyes. I was askea 
if I would go with men like Sir Purusliottamdas, Mr. llirachand Walchand and 
Mr. Natarajan. I consented. I regret they were unable from indisposition to come 
and ultimately our p.arty consisti^d of Mr. Natarajan, Mr. Deodhar and myself. 
We arrived at Untadi village early in the morning on the drd of June, the King’s 
Birthd^. We saw the old Satyagrahi Camp, and then saw the batch of volunteers 
under Bai Manibhen Patel. They set out for their non-violent raid without any 
weapons or sticks, with prayers. Wo followed them some distance behind. From 
XJntadi village, with a population of some 1,900 peoplo and a few well-built houses, 
the salt pan of the village of Dharsana are perhaps half a mile. It took us some 
15 minutes to walk there. As I w^as not a Satyagrahi, I was dressed in a black 
Astrakhan Miissalman cap and ray usual Angarkha, aud I desired to post myself far 
awAy from the Satyagrahis and even from the Red Gross Corps of voluntetrs who 
had posted themselves right out of the skirts of the area of the salt depot. I inquir¬ 
ed where the boundary of the depot was. Being pointed out the babool thorn hedge. 
I stood on an earthen mound, a furlong or so from the Satyagrahi raiders. Soon 
Si^er, a European gentleman, Mr, Jewel, I am told, with a couple of other Indian 
omeialsy came to us and asked me who I was. I gave him my name and designa* 
15 
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tion and he said, ‘ Well, Mr. Tj;abji, I must ask you to leave this place and grt 

away as far as possible as this is a dangerous place/' I said I did not wisn to 

trespass the salt depot areas, and was merely a spectator, and would like to bo out¬ 
side the boundary and asked him whore I could stand. lie said : away to tne 

village of Untadi, for your own sake. This is a dangerous place/^ lo further ques¬ 
tions, he merely said he could not discuss* All that he could say was that 1 should 
find iny way into the village. I understood that [ might he beaten anywhere, and 
I would only he safe in Untadi. I learnt that the first hatch of Batyagrahis was 

arrested, ana all marched down to a place close to the village (Untadi), and they 

were then all allowed to go save their leader. Soon after, we heard a bugle, and I saw 
two horsemen galloping (Town with n thick long stick, charging on the people m the 
fields between the extremist end of the salt de])ot and tlie village. 1 saw them beat 
several yxiople anti I saw people brought on strclchcrs by the vSatyagrahis. The peo¬ 
ple passed through tht^ village, past the house 1 was in, and 1 saw them threatening 
everybody in the village with these dangerous sticks. The men, women and children 
in the streets rushed on to the verandahs, hiil they were not safe even there, and 
one man was trampled under the horse’s foot, irnm(‘dintely opposite to the hospital 
situated in the very midst of the village, and is «t present lying unconscious/’ 


Official Communique on the Raids 

The following is the text of the communique issued by the Director of Public 
Information, Bombay 

For some time past considerai)lc prominence has been given in the Press to 
accounts describing atrocities alleged to have been perpetrated by the Government 
officers whose duty it has been to defend the salt works at Dharsana from the raids 
of the Satyagrahis. 

These stories have given graphic descriptions of the alleged atrocities : volunteers 
have been beaten unconscious with lathis, their bodies have been dragged along 
the ground, pierced with thorns and flung into ditches and almost unmentionable 
deeds f>crformed upon them. They have been charged with cavalry armed with 
sticks, ridden down and trampled upon by mounted European officers, numbers of 
them sustaining wounds which could only have been caused by horses’ hoofs. 

To obtain first hand information concerning these atrocities the following gentle¬ 
men, Messrs. G. K Devadhar, Pn^sident of the vServants of India Hociety, Ufiissain 
lyabji, Ex-Judge of the Small Causes Court, Bombay, Amritlal Thakkar of Dohad 
and K. Natarajan visit^l Dharsana and have issued statements re<^ording what they 
have seen and heard. These statements ^vell repay examination more especially 
with a view to seeing how much was actually seen and how much was heard by 
their authors. 

One statement made by Messrs. Devadhar, Tyabji and Natarajan, which appeared 
in the Press on the 5 th instant (June), s.iys thatthe.se gentlemen, presumably on the 
3 rd June, “went round the Congress bospifals at Untadi and Bulsar and discovered 
that the proportion of wounded and injured w'as comparatively large though deaths 
and serious cases were few.” That statement does not take us very far ; it sufiers 
from a certain vagueness as to what is meant by the proportion of the casualties 
but it admits that the number of serious cases was few. Little evidence of the 
atrocities was therefore obtainable at the hospitals. Then, in order to see the way in 
which a salt raid was repulsed, "‘they proceeded to a private field which was at such 
a distance so as not to be a hindrance to the authorities and so as to make their 
presence unobjectionable.” From there “they saw the raids stopped at a great dis¬ 
tance from the salt depot, and could see how the volunteers were made to stop and 
were brought back towards Untadi after they had been informed that they were all 
arrested.” So much they saw, but the account then goes on to say “one of the 
complaints repeatedly heard was that, after being arrested, the volunteers were not 
let but were beaten with lathi blows and lathis were poked into their ribs ” This 
would not appear to indicate that such deeds were actually witnessed, nor would it 
appear to substantiate the foul atrocities attributed to the police. The report thea 
go^ on to say that “it appeared” that the volunteers were allowed to do this, then 
ordered to do that, and then on their refusal belaboured with lathis and cha^ bv 
gitioping sowars and so on, ^ 
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One thing it does say the authors saw, and that is that ‘ after the Satvgarahis 
were driven out of the salt boundary, mounted European sowars rode at full gallop 
with lathis in their hands, beating; indiscriminately everybody they saw, anywhere 
between the spot where the Satyagrahia had reached for the raid and the 
village itself. Toey actually galloped at full speed through the streets of the village 
scattering men, women and children and terrorising thorn. The villagers ran into the 
lanes. But if by accident they wore unable to escape, they were beaten with lathis.” 
What, however, was the stim total of the damage done by this dreadful charge? Iti 
the words of tae report, ‘‘One man received sc.rious injuries by the galloping of a 
horse. Another man received IrPhi blows, and his (jandhi cap was forcibly snatched 
away.” If such a charge as described above had been a<'tiially carri(‘d out, surely its 
effects would have been more visible and more serious. ’Mr. Amritlal Thakkar 
did say that he was informed that “the Commissioner, Mr, Garrett has added 
a new force, viz., trampling of 8.ityagrahis under horae.s’ hoofs ridden by European 
sergeants and officers’’ and that he saw several wounded in hospital trampled under 
horses^ feet and Mr. Wamari Muccadatn also said that he was told that horses were 
run over the volunte>ers’ bodies. 

The Commissioner’s Reports 

It is now but fair to examine the reports of the Commissioner, Northern 
Divison and the Deputy Inspector General of Police, Northern Range, both of w’hom 
were present throtighout and in a position to give an accurate account of what they 
actually saw happen. 

These reports state that on the Slat May last there were three raids on the Salt 
Works. One of these was dispersed by the employment of a corporal and four 
mounted signallers belonging to the wireless section stationed at Dungri. This 
“troop” had come to Dharsana to exercise their horses and to satisfy a natural 
curiosity to see the Salt Works which were the scene of so much trouble. The 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police suggested to the corporal that he might take 
his men right round the maidan in order to see whether the volunteers would thus 
be dissuadai from attacking. This was done, and the horses halted at the Sarkarkun’s 
quarters for a rest btdore returning to Dungri. A party of volunteers was then 
seen advancing on the Nava Zilla and the Corporal and his four men went to cut 
them off. Some half a dozen of the attackers got into the salt pans where they were 
easily caught, but the remainder on seeing the horses turned tail and fted with the 
horses running after them. The whole affair was over in a few' minutes and no 
casualties whatsoever resulted as the raounicd men did not get into contact with the 
volunteers nor had tiiey sticks or other weapons in their hands. An attack on the 
Bungalow Zilla materialised soon afterwards ; the raiders were stopped by the police 
and sat down on the ground. They had to be forcibly moved back. Half an hour 
later a third attack developed and the volunteers again squatted when held up by 
the police. By this time the mounted signallers were cn route for Dungri but they 
came up again and at the sight of them, the majority of the raiders got up and 
ran off, the remainder being removed by the police. 

‘Moderate Amount of Lathi Beating’ 

The Deputy Inspector-General of Police reports that in all these attacks there 
were no casualties but an abundance of feigning and shamming. The Commissioner. 
Northern Division, says that the tactics of the volunteers were to lie dowm when 
met by the police in the prohibited area. When ordered to go, most of them 
responded but some had to be carried off and dumped outside. Those who obeyed 
orders escaped, scot-free, the obstinate ones received a moderate amount of lathi 
beating. Here it must be remembered these volunteers were in an area in which 
gathering had beet) forbidden under the law and that the police were therefore fully 
justified in using force to disperse them. 

The Ist June was the occasion for two more raids made in each case by batches 
about 50 strong. They were met and warned by the police with the result that 
some of the volunteers fell out and removed themselves, the remainder being 
dispersed by force. It is here interesting to note that on this occasion a proportion 
of the raiders appeared very disgruntled at finding tbimselves in the firing line; 
it seems that they had been induced to “join up” on condition that they would not 
^ attacking troops but would be given odd jobs about the camp, etc. They 

bad not bargained for an active part in the operations while their leaders were 
occupied eisewbere in more pleasant positions. 
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June the 3 rd had been expected to be the occaRion of a large demonstration. It 
was not, but tbret^ minor raias were made. The first made by a batch of about w 
was led by Mr. Waman Muccadam. It was halted by the police, yarned that it 
was an unlawful assembly and plainly told that if it did not away it would 
dispersed. The head of the cohonn wheeb^d about and led tlie way baek to 
villajjje. Mr, Muccadam was detained, given a talking to and allowed to go. He 
wended his way baek to Untaili, but not before he had dt'nied leadership of the 
batch and agre^xl to eatch the noon train for (rodhra. Tlie two remaining batches 
were dealt with in mueh the same way, but some force bad to be U'^ed to disperse the 
more obstinate of their members. This was the day on which Messrs. Tyabji, Thakkar 
and others were present to wat^*h th<^ atrocities. The obvious futility of the raids 
appeared to have so depressing an cdfect that the next day witnessed a wholesale 
exodus of volunteers for Bulsar. 

During all these raids in which all dispersal have been witnessed by such res¬ 
ponsible officers as the Commissioner downwards, the officers present and head 
constables carried light caries instead of the more eunibcrsome lathis. These canea 
proved very effective and as whenever it became necessary to employ force their use 
was re«tricted to the minimum and as far as possible to the beating of the volunteers 
on tlie legs and buttocks, caused very little damage. 

These are the two sides of the stories of the raids. Tt is ueeessary to judge 
between the accounts of the atrocities and the cavalry charges given by gentlemen 
who were present at some time or other and tho.se given*^ by the Government officers 
in charge of the operations who were present throughout and who day by day were 
submitting detailed accounts concerning each raid and the measures taken to defeat 
it. It is atlmitted that bodies of voluntei^ra who pirsisted in remaining within the pro¬ 
hibited area, were dispersed by the police carrying lathis and light canes and that 
in some cases they had to be lifted and dumped outside the boundary. No evidence 
at all has been produced in support of the stories of testicle squeezing and other 
such outrages and they are totally denied. 

Patients in the IIobpitat 

One would have thought that the best evidence as to the way in which these earlier 
raids have been repulsed w’ould have been found in the hospitals. It must therefore be 
noted that on the 26 th May when the Dharsana camp was being cleared np only 2 
cases were alleged to necessitate removal on stretchers. These eases were removed on 
stretchers to Untadi but latter in the day were seen walking about with no medical 
attendant at Dungri Station. Again, on the 4 th June, a party eoriBisling of the Deputy 
In specter-General of Police, Northern Range, the Acting District Magistrate, Burat, 
ana others, paid a visit to Pulsar in order to inspect the hos])ilals there. They 
entered the first Gongress hospital, formerly a boys^ school and were shown round 
by a Bed Cross attendant. There were four patients in the first room who were 
suflering from lathi bruises. A fifth patient w^alked in while the inspe^etion was in 
progress, but no wounds on him were shown to the visitors. Jn the next room 
were two paticjits with similar bruises from lathi blows. In the third room was 
one patient with a bruised shoulder. In not a single case was it suggested to the 
visitors that horses^ hoofs were responsible for the injuries. By the time the party 
was ready to inspect the second hospital, which from its size could not have ac¬ 
commodated more than 50 patients, a shouting hostile crowd had gathered and in 
consequence the st^cond hospital was not visited. It w^ould api>ear that a visit of 
inspection from Government officers was not exactly welcome. On the same day 
the hospital at Untadi was found to contain one patient. Mr. Waman Muccadam 
was said to be lying injured in the second hospital at Bnlsar, but the officers in 
charge at Dharsana are positive that he sustained no injuries whatsoever. If, as has 
been alleged, Satyagrahis lying passively on the ground had been ridden over by 
galloping mounts troops, would there not have been plenty of casualties showing 
unmistakable signs of hoof marks available, for inspections and, as it has been 
admitted that the chief object of the latter raids was propaganda, would not care 
have been taken to ensure that this evidence was utilised to its full value ? 

XiGHTEE Touches’ 

To turn from the more serious side, the raids have not been without their lighter 
touches. The organisers have had apparently of late to spread a very wide net to 
cjitch their conscripts, and the Satyagrahis have included old men who when reach¬ 
ing the line’ have thankfully accepted a lift baek to Untadi in a bullock cart| cycle 
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Bcotttfl who on arrest have prayed to be allowed to go home, warriors who have 
a*ked to i>e beaten so that they could return and on receipt of a tap or two on pe 
back of the legs have done so after some complaint that they are not sure that 
have l>een beaten sufficiently to earn their meal tickets, and, best of all, a ‘leader 
who denied his leadership after reaching the fringe of the battle. 

One feature of the raids, however, calls for more serious comment and that is 
the decidedly unorthodox use made of the Red Cross. It had been noticed during 
the later raids that the number of Red Cross workers was out of all proportion to 
the number of attackers ; in one case there were 25 Red Ooss attendants to 50 
raiders in another 75 such non-eombatants to 125 active participanis, and in conse¬ 
quence'careful watch was kept on their activities, lied Cross helpers were seen 
discarding their Red Cross badges when they had achieved a position near the salt 
works some of them were recognised as men who had been raiders on previous 
davs -'and it would appear that the Red Cross has been regarded and used as a 
rest corps. One volunteer was actually found in possession of a volunteer’s badge 
No 1810 but wearing a Red Cross, a publicity agent was seen wearing a Red 
Cross, and a well-known lady ‘‘general” on being w^arned by the police for actively 
directing operations reappeared shortly afterwards with a largo Red Cross pinned to 
her sari. Such practices are, of course, nothing but an abuse of the privileges 
invariably accoraed to the Red Cross. 


The Wadala Salt Raid 


Mr. Slocombe’s Impressions 

Mr. Slccombe, the “Daily Herald” representative wrote the following to his paper 
on the y/adala Salt Raid. The first raid took place on Sunday the 18 tk May 1930 . 
Describing it Mr. Slocombe wrote :— 

“I was an eye witness to to-day’s raid on the salt works at Wadala, several miles 
outside Bombay, the biggest anti-salt tax demonstration yet staged by Mr. (randhi’s 
followers. The Congress Headquarters staff have now abandoned the policy pursued 
at Dharsana and have adopted surprise tactics. Tlie originally announcea intention 
to raid the Wadala Salt pans yesterday, was changed at the last minute and the 
Police warily assembled in largo force in the vicinity of the salt works. 

“During the night, however, in small groups the Congress volunteers arrived in 
the neighbourhood and at dawn, this morning, made their first rush into the prohi¬ 
bited area, where brakish water lay in long salt pans under the rising sun and large 
heaps of coarse white salt awaited the depredatory hands of the raiding parties, 
From an early hoar, I walched the events from an observation-post on one of the 
rocky hills which ring in Wadala. Suiely the spectacle which greeted my eyes in 
the plain below was one of the strongest in the history of mankind. Around a 
barren expanse of flat land, on which the sun beat relentlessly, a thin line of customs 
police armed with rifles and the Bombay City Police armed with lathis, stood 
or sprawled listlessly. Here and there the white clad figure of a European 
{Sergeant or the khaki-clad figure of a European officer might be identified. 
On the confines of the salt works, tiny groupes of white clad Gandhites might 
be seen manoeuvering. They would walk apparently idly in the neighbourhood of the 
ditch which surrounds the salt pans. Then, casting off the pretence of indifference, they 
would suddenly make a dash through the muddy ditch and scramble over the rocks 
in the direction of the heaps of salt. Thereupon, the sprawling Indian police and the 
watchful European oflicers would spriog suddenly into activity. The raiders were 
usually allowed to seize the salt ana fill the small bags which they carried unmolested. 
As they returned to the confines of the prohibited area, however, they were arrested 
and marched off to the compound. At the entrance to the works they were placed 
in police vans and taken away to prison. 
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“The arrested volunteers passed triumphantly through a crowd of sympathlseM. 
The bags of contraband salt were passed eagerly from Band to hand, ana eacn man 
to whom the salt was offered, whether Gandhi-capped or not, ate a few 
with true mystical fervour. Later, I descended to the raided teritory, and watched one 
raid at close quarters. One batch of volunteers had been unsuccessful in their first attem^ 
to seize salt. Squatting on the ground in the full heat of the blazing sun, they awaited 
their young leader’s order to make another raid. Only ten yards away, a line 
clad police watched them curiously, their own officers--two white-Buit<*d xintisa 
Europeans, a revolver at their belt and a loaded cane in hand—talking in low tones 
and evidently siiflering from the heat. I interrogated the seated group of volunteers. 
They were all young men. One of them, I was informed, was only 13. They wore 
an ardent cxalt<?d look, those young men ready to lay down their lives in a noble 
cause; but apart from their evid(‘nt exaltation, they showed no desire of violence and 
were, on the whole, extremely attractive-looking and intelligent youths, bright-eyed 
and even smiling. Some of them showed me ihe bruises they had rc'ccivcd in their 
earlier raid, bruises they alleged to have received from one of the European Sergeants 
with boots and cane. They showed natural indignation at such violence, denaring 
that they expected and would not resist arrest, but it was no part of the duty of 
the police to offer them violence. 

“After nearly an hour’s waiting, some ratmbers of the group made their raid 
encouraged by the cheers of the sympathisers. They scrambled across the ditch, and 
filled their bags with salt ana n turned separately to th(nr oonrjpanions. 
As soon as the salt was seized and the salt law openly broken, the white officers ran 
towards the delinquents over the rough ground. It was not a very exhilarating 
spectacle to see one young man brought hack by one stout perspiring Sergeant 
under a running fire of amusing comment from the crowd. 

*‘It was humiliating for an Englishman to stand among this ardent, friendly, but 
deeply moved crowd of volunteers and sympathisers and watch the representatives 
of his country’s administration engaged in this ludicrous, embarrassing business. It 
was even more humiliating to stand, shortly afterwards, outside the barbed-wire 
entanglements charged with electricity, round the empty tenement buildings at 
Worli outside Bombay, hurriedly prepared for the reception of 6,000 prisoners, 
expected as a result of to-day’s and other incidents of the Civil Disobedience campaign 
and see the windows of these ugly buildings filled with white Gandhi caps and hear 
the prisoners shout “Down with the Union Jack.” Among the crowd of sympa¬ 
thisers w*as the wife of a well-known Bombay mill-owner knighted for his services to 
the British Crown. As this smiling gracious lady described the conditions of the 
tenants of these Government built tenements, and the buiden inflictexi by the Balt 
Tax on the infinitesimal earnings of the population of India, a group of poverty- 
stricken Indian workers, their wives and children, pressed closed round nodding 
their beads gravely in confirmation of their spokesman’s words ‘Dome Kule is our 
birth-right. We were born with it; if need be we shall die for it’. I have heard no 
more tragic words uttered since I lauded in India.” 

The Second Raid—25th May, 

The second raid at Wadala took place on Sunday the 25th May 1930, Mr, 
Slocombe wrote the following on it :— 

“After witnessing to-day’s dramatic raid at Wadala, 5 miles outride Bombay, 1 am 
more than ever convinced that only two courses are open to the British authorities 
in India. Either they must frankly declare Martial Law all over the country and rely 
openly upon rifles and machine-guns to maintain respect for law, or they must make 
a supreme attempt to conciliate the various .‘ind complex social forces which Mr. 
Gandhi’s example has set in motion in the only way possible—by a bold declaration 
in the British Parliament, the summoning of a Round Tabic Conference to frame a 
Dominion Htatus constitution fox India, and the offer of inviting Mr. Gandhi in 
exchange for the calling off of the (hvil Disobedience movement. 

“To-day’s events at Wadala, following closely upon Friday night^s four-hoUr 
coofri>ntatiOQ between the police and the processionists in the heart of 
Bombay ended in a farce and it might have easily ended in a tragedy. 
Last Sunday^s raid on these salt pans was repeated on a vast scale, but this 
time the crowd followed the volunteers in their incursions into the prohibited area 
and in such numbers that the police officers were unable to prevent them. The 
total police force assembled included 250 Indian police, of whom a score was 
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with rifles and the rest with lathis, 28 European officers, and sergeants under the 
cororoand of Superintendent Smith of the Bombay City Police. The Police Commis¬ 
sioner Mr. Healy also witnessed the operation, 

“The first raid occurred shortly before 9 this morning and it was carried out by 
only too volunteers, among whom ior the first time were 15 Parsees including 
several adventurous Parsec students who have recently achieved celebrity in India 
by louring the world on foot. When these volunteers were arrested or they retired 
hurt, however, their places were taken by the members of the crowd of several 
thousands which excitedly watched and commented on the operation from the further 
side of the deep salt water ditch which separated them from the salt pans. 
It speedily became evident that the police force was totally inadequate to restrain 
the crowd from entering the salt pan territory eiiher by swimming and wading this 
ditch, or through the gap of wire-fencing which protected the salt area in the other 
parts. The activities of the police therefore were restricted to chastising those 
raiders nearest to them and dispersing with blows, truncheons and lathis any serious 
concentration 01 volunteers or sympathisers inside the raided territory. The role of 
the European Police sergeants was anything but enviable, and they appeared in 
general to have shown great forbearance. Some of them obviously avoided as far 
as possible striking Gandhites on the vital parts and although a dozen of the raiders 
were bel boured in my presence on the head and shoulders, they were for the most 
part struck on the back and the uether limbs. 

“On several occasions the crowd in fiftys or sixtys rushed to the salt mound and 
then for several minutes, an almost fantastic scene ensued. The salt mound would 
appear almost obliterated with scrumbling dark figures in white Gandhi cap and 
khaddar dress, hastening to secure the salt whose possession constituted their act 
of defiance of the law. At first it seemed the blo fs heartily administered by half-a- 
dozen European sergeants will be sufficient to drive off the raiders, borne of them, 
evidently more disciplined than the rest, accepted the punishment with stoic indif¬ 
ference, and went on scraping handfuls of salt into the cotton bags brought for that 
purpose. Others squirmed and dodged the blows and finally ran off leaving their 
mission unaccomplished. In the midst of this general melee a shower of stones was 
hurled through the air and several sergeants received cuts and bruises. One of them 
stated that despite such stone-throwing which generally emanated from the unseen 
members of the mob, the attitude of the volunteers themselves was one of non¬ 
violent resistance and indeed one stone-thrower was nearly lynched by the crowd in 
the belief that he might be an 'agent provocateur/ He was rescued by the Congress 
volunteers who took his name and address and finally released him. 

“I witnessed many exciting and, in any other circumstances, laughable incidents 
during the three hours' raid. Many isolated members of the crowd waded through 
the deep ditch aud after filling the big with the coveted salt took flying leaps into 
the water to escape the pursuing police. One white sergeant engaged in such pursuit 
was unable to stop himself at the water’s edge and fell into the five feet of water to the 
great amusement of the crowd and his brother officers. Anoiher officer, a boy hardly 30 
by his looks, raised his sun helmet, and ironically execuicd a deep bi»w to the crowd 
across the intervening ditch cverytime they applauled his failure to catch the nimble 
salt raiders. In fact, if it were not for the occa ional stone-throwing, for the heat 
for the responsibility of their position which might any moment become intolerable 
and for the political motives behind this concentration of 20,000 people in the 
vicinity of Wadala, the whole spectacle might have been treated as a novel sport 
—an oriental version of boys raiding an apple-orchard under the eyes of an impotent 
farmer. In the eyes of the crowd, which alternately cheered a successful raid 
and jeered the police who repulsed another raid, the raiding parties were 
voluntary martyrs risking arrest or injury in a noble cause, and the police guarding 
the salt works were agents of a tyrannous adminisiraiion. There lay the 
danger, and there lay the significance of this strange performance. 
Only one of the raiders carried out her mission with quiet dignity, very impressive 
toehold. Uwasn woman, who emerged f^m the crowd, climbed through the 
barbed wire, and approached the salt mound, as if it were an altar, and filled her sari 
With salt as part ot some unknown ritual.*' 



Liberal Warning to Goveroment 

Sir Tej Bahadur’s Statement 

“The InJian Daily Mail*’ published the following letter in Jtoie 1930 on the 
political situation signed by Sir T, B. Sapru and endorsed by Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar :— 

**As week succeeds week the situation instead of showing any sign of improvement 
is becoming more and more difficult. On the one hand we have the daily multiplying 
evidence of the determination of the civil resistors to carry out with unfailing vigour 
their programme ; on the other hand Government are showing day by day that in a 
trial of strength with them they are equally determined to resort to force, and to adopt 
every means they can command in quelling the movement. 

“Lathi charges, firing, arrests and imprisonment reinforced by Special Emergency 
Powers, are some of the means resorted to by Government, irrespective of the con¬ 
sequences that are hound to flow from all this. If I have not at any time believed in 
Civil Disobedience, if 1 feel that its consequences are bound to be disastrous to the 
country, I also feel that the after-math of a policy like the one which is finding favour 
at Simla at present, is bound to be full of bitterness and hatred which it may be im¬ 
possible to eradicate even though the authors of this policy may be following the 
discredited maxim of ‘victory first and conciliation next/ 

‘‘The tragedy of it all is that this should happen in the time of a Viceroy possessed 
of the ideals and intentions of Lord Irwin. Conciliation h?s got to come sooner or 
later. No big country like India, with the surging tide of nationalism, and with the 
irrepressible and wide-spread self-consciousness, which has undoubtedly arisen in the 
country, can be ruled for long on the basis of the suspension of ordinary law and by 
the supersession of civil authority. 

“I admit that the situation is abnormal and may call for some extraordinary remedy, 
but I maintain that that extraordinary remedy cannot be supplied by the mere day to 
day hide-bound and unimaginative administrator, but by the statesman who must look 
below the surface and beyond the exigencies of the hour. Until I lose all hope, I 
consider it my duty to utter a word of warning publicly, 

“Government are very fast losing their friends, and it will not suffice for critics in a 
certain section of the Press here and in England, to say that those friends will not 
help Government by coming out into the open. No Government, much less a foreign 
Government, can afford to dispense with a large number of earnest friends and honest 
supporters. A friend of mine in very high position writes to me that if the Labour 
Government were to make a new declaration they will cease to exist as a Government 
within 24 hours. I can only hope that this may be true of the Labour Government 
until the publication of the Simon report, and that after its publication they may be 
released from their unfortunate commitments of 1927 , in respect of the Simon 
Commission. 

“But should my hope turn out to be false, I am afraid the situation is hound to give 
rise to some far-reaching results. If I have believed in and do still believe in the effi¬ 
cacy of the Round Table Conference as a means to the solution of the Indian problem 
I have also hoped and worked for a conference which can ensure the willing co-opera¬ 
tion of all the real important political parties and interests 

'*What are the Government doing to secure the success of the conference ? 

“Here in India I sec very little evidence of any attempts on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to secure such co-operation. On the contrary, they are making the task of the 
supporters of the conference more and more difficult and hardly seem to realise that 
they are making their own impossible. In England the position seems to be scarcely 
seen in its proper perspective. Shortly after the announcement made by Lord Irwin 
the speeches in Parlianaenc and particularly those in the House of Lords did incalcu¬ 
lable mischief in India as I can assert from personal knowledge. They then followed 
the most wicked campaign in the Rot her mere and the Beaverbrook Press, and the 
'Daily Mail** demanded the head of Lord Irwin on a charger. The debate in the 
Hoose of Lords a few days ago in which Lord Reading, Lord Lloyd, the Marquis of 
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Zetland and Earl Russel took part, betrays a mentality, which augurs ill for the 
future. It is amusing to see those noble Lords now extending their loyal support to 
Lord Irwin, when some of them, at any rate in November last, challenged his wisdom 
and denounced Ids idealism. If Lord Salisbury may be taken to represent the English 
mind, there have been no pledges given to India by England, by her Sovereign and 
her Parliament and therefore her only p ilicy can be iron rule. 

'*1 sincerely hope Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Wedgwood Benn know better 
than Lord Salisbury and retired Viceroys and Governors how to honour political 
pledges. Mr. Benn appears lo rne to be very ill-served with news from India. He 
has Ignored facts and possibilities unless these have been withheld from him. 

the end of his speech on the Indian Estimates which seemed to me to be more 
like himself than the eailier part of it he reiterated his view that he depended upon 
Indians for guitlance. He thought that if Indians could come to agreement no 
Parliament could ignore such agreement. Nevertheless, I feel that the speech is 
bound to cause great disappointment in India, for what India wants is a plain answer 
to the plain question. Do you mean business ? 

'*1 maintain that the lime for half-measures or more gestures for promises to be 
realised on the expiration of an indefinite term has gone by and nothing less than 
a fulfilment of India's demand for Dominion Status with safeguards for the transitional 
period can, despite Lord Salisbury, meet the situation. 

“It is some consolation that Mr. Benn has grasped the truth that the application 
of force is by itself remedy, the only remedy being, 1 affirm, a manly policy of 
conciliation and the implementing of England* s undeniable pledges to India, the 
fulfilment of which can not be postoned until it pleases ex-Viceroys and ex-Governors, 
with their out of date ideas to be less dogmatic than they are at present, and wiser 
than they have shown themselves to be since November last. 

‘*1 am authorised by my friend, Sir C. F. Kamaswami Aiyar to say that he com¬ 
pletely associates himself with this expression of my views". 


Another Liberal Statement 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir Cowasji Jehangir (junior), two leading Liberals 
of Bombay, gave joint expression to a statement, which drew attention to the incalcu¬ 
lable economic loss to the country caused by the political situation, and suggested 
a way out for the consideration, both of the leaders of the Civil Disobedience move¬ 
ment and the Goveinment. In explaining the position of those who had consistently 
made efforts for co-operation with the Government to produce a peaceful and mutually 
agreeable solution of the Indian problem, they said ;— 

‘ Our continued support to the Round Table Conference plan and our opposition, 
genuine and consistent, to Civil Disobedience must not be interpreted as evidence that 
on the major issue of our country s right to govern herself we are willing to ally our¬ 
selves with forces which would retard the nation^s progress and self-government. 
What we do not approve of is the method used by some of our countymen to achieve 
the common end. We have witnessed during the past few weeks a tremendous 
national uplift, quickening and awakening, and although we have deplored and con¬ 
tinue to deplore the means which have been adopted to give expression to it—means 
which are bringing with it a legacy of economic di''.turbance and moral, political and 
social unrest fraught with serious and dangerous consequences—no one can deny that 
the evidence to-day for the determination of the country to achieve self-Government 
is stronger than it has ever been in the past. It must be apparent to any observer 
that behind the organised lawlessness and even behind the undisciplined lawlessness 
there is a strong flowing stream of national aspirations which will not be checked by 
mere repression and force. 


Problem before Government. 

‘ We cannot too strongly emphasise our belief that the present problem before the 
Government is not merely a question of preservation of law and order. The main and 
real problem is a political one. When Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru asked the British Go¬ 
vernment the question : Do you mean business ?** and when Mr. Jinnah points 

out that the root of this business is complete financial autonomy, they have in a few 
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words presented the real crux of the problem. The Government are evidently puzzled 
at the commercial and industrial classes joining and encouraging the civil disobe¬ 
dience movement. The open secret of it is that those classes have begun to despair 
of getting a fair treatment and encouragement under the present system of adminis¬ 
tration. The insistence of certain people and certain sections of the press in England 
is that the hold on India should not be relaxed because England would thereby lose 
her best market. Such mischievous ideas have made the commercial and industrial 
classes very suspicious of the British intentions in spite of the repeated repudiation 
by Mr Benn of the creed of exploitation. Those people in England who are advoca¬ 
ting the preservation of the Indian market for British products by keeping up English 
domination over India are rendering the greatest disservice to England and the 
Empire. As pointed out by Mr Benn, no foice can compel the Indian peasant or any 
Indian to buy Bntish products. A discontented India can and will make the boycott of 
British goods effective, while we are sure a contented, free and prosperous India will 
be a willing buyer of British goods although no doubt she may try and produce as far 
as possible all her requirements. British trade will be more safe and thriving in a 
Dominion India than in India as a dependency. We feel sure that if once the people 
can be convinced of the complete good faitii and siitcerity of the intentions of the 
British Government to make India a self-governing Dominion at the earliest possible 
moment, the si nation will be very much easeil. The Anitouncement of the Viceroy of 
November last had a magical effect for some time to restore confidence and the 
people were prepared to put faith in the Labour Government and more so in Lord 
Irwin, for whom all including Mr. Gandhi and his following have a grcit respect and 
regard, but the unfortunate delay of many months in implementing that pronounce¬ 
ment and the still more unfortunate and unwise utterances of some statesmen in 
England suddenly brought back the public mind to its original state of belief. 

Wanted a Clear Statement of the Objects of R. T. Conference. 

‘We are confident that even now if it is made sufficiently clear to the sceptical mind 
that the outcome of the Round Table Conference will be proposals before Parliament 
for Dominion Self-government for India with the necessary safeguards for the transi¬ 
tion period, the Civil Disobedience movement will lose many of its present supporters. 
This advice has been repeatedly preferred to Government from various quarters, but 
they have made no move in the direction indicated. The ill-fated Sirnom Commission 
has hung like a dead weight over the Labour party who made the mistake of agreeing 
to participate in it and unless its recommendations meet adequately the Indian desires 
they are likely further to stimulate the present unrest. As far as one can judge from 
the first part of the Commission's report there is every indication of their recom¬ 
mendations being not of a character that will satisfy public opinion. Daily the 
position of those who are standing for a peaceful solution by means of the Round 
Table Conference is becoming more and more difficult and it is sure to become 
impossible if the present deadlock continues. 

Advice to Leaders of Civil Disobedience 

‘We consider it also our duty to make an appeal to tliose who are leading the 
Civil Disobedience movement. We know that tve have in the past proferred advice 
to them which has been rejected. We think that in the best interests of the country 
we should repeat our advice in the hope that it may meet with a belter reception 
although they may not be prepared to agree with us that the Civil Disobedience 
movement was a mistake and was calculated to harm the interests of the county* 
We wish them seriously to consider whether the time has not come for them 
to cry halt. They may have demonstrated how strong the insurgence of 
nationalism is in the country. They have possibly brought this fact violently to 
the attention of the Government, but are they serving the best interests of the country 
in carrying it on further ? One result, the effects of which will last for a long time, 
is that the trade and commerce of the country have been paralysed. The essential 
of prosperity in trade and commerce is stability of administration. With a mass 
movement afoot to destroy the existing Government and the spread of the spirit of 
disobedience of laws and authority and with repeated hartals such insecurity and 
IWJTvousncss is naturally produced as to bring all commercial activities to a stand- 
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stilly and if this continues the economic loss to the country will be simply incalculable 
from which it will take many long years to^ recover. The one national industry in 
India which had come to the veige of extinction a few months ago was looking forward 
to revival as the result of the tariff protection, but owing to the unsettled state of 
things brought about by the Civil Disobedience campaign it is still in as bad a plight 
as ever. Moreover it must seriously be considered that any further persistence in 
the Civil Disobedience movement is sure to hamper those who in England are 
genuinely friendly to Indian aspirations and even to alienate their sympathy. It would, 
we venture to think, bring India nearer to her cherished desire to be mistress of her 
own home if Mr. Gandhi and his supporters suspended the Civil Disobedience cam¬ 
paign and utilised their organisation and the patriotic feelings they have evoked in 
bringing about an agreement among the various political and communal interests 
as to the constitution India wants and presenting at the Round Table Conference 
the united demand of India. Such a demand it will be impossible for His Majesty's 
Government or Parliament to resist. 

Peace with Honour 

‘We quite realize the difficulty of the originators and leaders of this movement to 
call it off at this stage. There is always the danger of the forces they have raised 
not obeying their command and further the danger of the movement going into the 
hands of the revolutionaries. It behoves, therefore, for both sides to do everything in 
their power to secure peace with honour. Simultaneously with the calling off of the 
Civil Disobedience movement there should be a general amnesty to all political 
prisoners, not guilty of violent crimes and the definition of the purpose of the Round 
Table Conference to be evolution of a self-governing Dominion constitution with 
safeguards for the transition period. 

“The Government must recognise the forceful national urge for freedom of which 
Civil Disobedience is only a symptom, and it must show itself eager to discover some 
formula which will induce all parties to participate in the London discussions. Mr. 
Gandhi anti his supporters must not miss a proper opportunity to end the present 
situation whic.h is a menace to the real interests of the country. The only way to 
save the Round Table Conference and make its success possible is by the avenue of 
negotiation. Time is the essence of the matter. Every day allowed to pass worsens 
the sitUcation. A few months ago the bulk of the people were ready to accept a fair 
and reasonable solution. Every day the number is decreasing and if things are 
allowed to drift by the time the Round Table Conference meets that number will 
still further diminish’*. 
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The Bengal Ordinance 

On the 19th April 19S0y a Gazette Extraordinary was isMied containing an ordinance 
proiDulgated by the Governor-General in the exercise of hi-; nowers under Section 
of the Government of Indian Act. The statement sign^^d hv H s Excellency, explaining 
the reasons for the issue of the ordinance, ran as follows : — 

“When, at the end of last month the Government of Keng il, with tl e concurrence 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State, decided that that part of 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act which granted to the Executive certain 
exceptional powers of arrest and detention should be repealed, His Excellency the 
Governor stated on their behalf that they could not ignore the possibility of the emer¬ 
gency again arising which would make it essential for them to be in possession of 
those Powers. The wide-spread revolutionary organisation whose activities has led 
to the passing of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act has brought an armed 
attack on Railway and Police armouries at Chittagong accompanied by murderous 
OUtr^es and in order to forestall further outbreaks or outrages by terrorists elsewhere 
the Government of Bengal have represented that it is esential to renew the powers 
which have so recently lapsed. On the information before me I have no doubt that 
the emergency justifies and demands the immediate revival of the powers in question 
and I have therefore deemed it my duty to promulgate an Orflinance, renewing tem¬ 
porarily, the powers which were conferred by those sections of the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, lately repealed**. 

(Sd) Irwin, 

Viceroy and Governor-General 

The Ordinance repeats, according to the “Associated Press**, practically verbatim 
those sections of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 which were 
omitted from the Act passed by the Beng.il Legislative Council last month. 

It will be remembered that the Act of 1925 was operative for a period of five years 
only and that, having regard to the compaiative inactivity of revolutionaries in Bengal, 
the new Act did not include all the powers contained in the old one. His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, however, made ii clear at the time that, if there were a 
recrudescence of revolutionary outrages, there would be no hesitation in obtaining the 
restoration of the previous powers. Unfortunately, the events at Chittagong show 
that the necessity has now arisen. It now appears that revolutionaries have revived 
their methods of terrorism. 

The Ordinance may be taken as showing that the Government have no intention 
of allowing a free field to revolutionary violence and that they are determined to take 
all measures necessary to prevent it. The promptitude with which action has been 
taken should greatly assist in bringing the terrorist movement rapidly under control 


The Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordinance 

The Lahore Conspiracy case Ordinance was gazetted on the IbI May 1930. 
Under this Ordinance the Lahore Conspiracy Case trial which had been proceeding 
before the Magistrate Mr. Sri Krishan for nine months against 24 accused, including 
Bhagat Singh and Dutt,ceased and the accused were deemed to have been committed 
to Sessions, and the case would be heard by a Special Tribunal of three judges to be 
appointed by the Chief Justice of Lahore. 

The Tribunal will have powers to take such measures as it may think necessary 
to secure orderly conduct of the trial and where any accused, by his voluntary act 
has rendered himself incapable of appearing before the Tribunal or resists his 
production before it, or behaves in a persistently disorderly manner or in any way 
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wilfully conducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, then the Tribunal may 
at any stage dispense with the attendance of such accused for such period as it may 
think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence. Where a plea is required in 
answer to a charge from an accused whose attendance has been dispensed with, such 
accused is to be deemed not to plead guilty. The order dispensing with the atten¬ 
dance of an accused shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at 
any stage of the trial. The proceedings of the Tribunal shall be final and there shall 
be no appeal. 

Lord Irwin’s Statement 

Lord Irwin in his statement said : “On the nth July 1929, enquiry in the pro¬ 
ceedings known as the Lahore “Conspiracy** case commenced before a Magistrate 
who was for this purpose relieved of all duties. Accused in the case number 24 of 
whom c are still absconding. The offences alleged against the accused are both in 
their own nature and in their relation to public security of an unusually serious 
character. They include murder of Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, and Head Constable Chawan Singh in Lahore on the 17th December 1929, 
establishment of bomb factories at Lahore and Saharanpur^ a conspiracy leading 
to the throwing of two bombs in the Legislative Assembly on the 8th April 1929 and 
various other revolutionary activities. For the purpose of establishing these charges 
which were concerned with many different places and with events occurring over a 
considerable period of time, the prosecution considered it would be necessary to 
produce about 600 witnesses. 

“Two of the accused had resorted to hunger-strike before the commencement of 
the enquiry, and a number of others followed the same course shortly afterwards with 
the result that by the 26th July 1929 the case had to be adjourned owing to some of 
the accused being unfit to attend the Court. The case had to be successively 
adjourned on the same ground until the 24th September. It was then resumed, but 
there were numerous interruptions owing to the defiant and disorderly conduct by 
some of the accused or demonstrations by members of the public. On Febiuary 4th 
193^1 most of the accused again went on hunger strike and the case was on this 
account adjourned from the 8th February till 8th March. 

^ “The enquiry has now been in progress for more than nine months and during that 
time it has been possible to examine about 230 witnesses only out of a probable total 
of 607, The spectacle of these proceedings obstructed by unprecedented delays and 
repeatedly disturbed by disorderly conduct and revolutionary demonstrations has 
tended to bring the administrations of justice into contempt, and it is impossible to 
count upon obtaining a conclusion by normal methods of procedure within any 
calculable period. 

“After anxious consideration, I have come to the conclusion that neither the ends 
of justice nor the interests of the accused are served by allowing these proceedings 
to drag out to a length which cannot at present be foreseen. Public policy clearly 
demands that the grave charges against the accused should be thoroughly scrutinized 
and finally adjudicated upon with the least possible delay by a tribunal of indubitable 
impartiality and authority and that the preliminary proceedings which have already 
extended over nine months and the end of which is not yet in sight, should be 
terminated. It is also necessary to ensure that obstruction shall not further interrupt 
the course of justice. 

*I have accordingly decided to avail myself of the authority conferred upon the 
uovernor-General under Section 72 of the Government of India Act and to issue an 
Ordinance which has the effect of entrusting the trial of this to a Tribunal to be 
constituted by the Chief Justice of the High Court of Judicature at Lahore and 
consisting of three Judges of the High Court and to invest this Tribunal with powers 
to ae^ With wilful obstruction. By these means, the accused will be assured of a 
trial oemre a court of the highest possible authority and it may be expected that a 
decision will be reached with no unnecessary delay. I am convinced 
* action which I have thought it right to take will best secure the achievement 
01 me true ends of justice and re-establish respect for administration of the law". 
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The Press Ordinance 

On the 27 th April 1930 , H. E. the Viceroy and Governor General promulgated 
an Ordinance to provide for the better control of the Press. The main provisions 
of the Ordinance are almost the same as those of the Press Act of iQio, but 
there are several important additions to cope with the present situation. 
The Ordinance provides for power whereby Presses which publish certain matters 
are liable to have their security forfeited if any security has been deposited. 
The Ordinance does not make it obligatory for every keeper of a press and 
publisher of a newspaper to give security. In the case of the existing presses and 
newspapers, no security need be deposited unless the Local Goveinment requires 
this to be done. It may be assumed that Local Governments will require security 
only from the existing presses and newspapers which give direct encouragement to 
the revolutionary and civil disobedience movements. 

Lord Ir. in*s Statement 

Lord Irwin in a statement said :— 

“The Indian Press Act, which was passed in 1910 with the object of preventing 
the dissemination of sedition and of incitement to violence, was repealed in 1922. 
It was suggested at the time that the Act was not wholly effective for these purposes, 
and that, in any case, the political situation and the new coasiituLional outlook 
rendered its retention undesirable. It was believed that the Press, if left 
to itself, would be able to overcome those malignant influences to which 
a part of it was subject on various occasions since 1922. The evil effects of writings 
in the Indian Press in promoting a spirit of revolution anri stirring up e>ctreme haired 
of the Government, established by law in British India, have been brought pro¬ 
minently to notice by certain Local Governments. 

“It has been recognised that the anticipations formed 111 1922 have not been 
fulfilled, but that on the contrary, the tone of a certain section of the Press has been 
growing almost steadily worse with its immunity from effective control. The measure 
of the effectiveness of the Press Act has been shown ve ry clearly by the remarkable 
accentuation, since its repeal, of those features, which it was intended to check. 
Prosecutions are from time to time instituted in the worst cases, but it has always 
been recognised that they provide only a partial remedy, and looked at broadly, arc 
ineffective to control the ceaseless output of extreme seditions and revolutionary 
propaganda. Nevertheless, my Government, looking to the constitutional develop¬ 
ments that are anticipated and confidently expecting that these would operate to 
remove many of the presses, have consistently refused to deal merely with the 
symptoms while they are engaged in a search for more far-reaching remedies. The 
developments, however, since the initiation of the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
have made it necessary to approach the problem no longer as one of general policy, 
but as one that constitutes a serious and dangerous emergency. 

^‘The Civil Disobedience Movement, whatever may have been the professed object 
of those who launched it, is rapidly developing, as all reasonable men foresaw, mto 
violent resistance to constituted authority. The riot at Calcutta and Karachi, the 
armed outbreak at Ch'ttagong and the grave disturbances at Peshawar show clearly 
that the spirit of revolution fostered by the Civil Disobedience movement, is begin¬ 
ning to emerge in dangerous forms. Nothing, at the present moment, is operating 
so powerfully to promote that spirit as the writings in the Press, many inciting openly 
to violent and revolutionary action, others by persistent laudation of the Civil 
Disobedience movement encouraging a spirit of lawlessness throughout the country. 

“In these circumstances, 1 have felt it my duty to promulgate an Ordinance which 
revives the powers of the Press Act of 1910 with certain amendmen s which the 
conditions of the present time appear to require. The measure is not designed to 
restrict the just liberties of the Press or to check the fair criticism of the adm ntstra- 
tion. It is one of emergency, but the emergency is plain, and my responsibility for 
dealing with it is equally plain. 

'T trust that, at this time, all the most sober and stable elements in India, feaUfing 
what must now clearly be seen to be the inevitable issue of this lawless movcmegti 
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will UQite With me and my Government in resisting the forces of anarchy and leading 
the country back into the paths of peace and orderly progress/' 

Text of the Press Ordinance 

Ordinance No. II of 1930. 

An Ordinance to provide for the better control of the press 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
better control of the Press :— 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Government 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
ordinance :— 

1. (i) This ordinance may be called the Indian Press Ordinance 1930. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India inclusive of British Baluchistan, the 
Sonthal Parganas and the pargana of Spiti. 

2. In this ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or context 

(a) “book" includes every volume, part or division of a volume, pamphlet and 
leaflet in any language, and every sheet of music, map, chart or plan separately 
printed or lethographed : 

(b) “document" includes also any painting, drawing or photograph or other visible 
representation : 

(c) “High Court’* means the highest Civil Court of Appeal for any local area 
except in the case of the province of Coorg where it means the High Court of Judica¬ 
ture at Madras : 

(d) ‘'Magistrate** means a District Magistrate or Chief Presidency Magistrate ; 

(e) “newspapei** means any periodical work containing public news or comments 
on public news : and 

(1) “printing-press'* includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic stones, 
implements, utensils and other plant or materials used for the purpose of printing. 

Deposit of Security By Keeper 

3. (l) Every person keeping a printing press who is required to make a declara¬ 
tion under section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 shall, at the 
time of making the same deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration 
is made, give security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more 
than two thousand rupees as the Magistrate may in each case think fit 10 require, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be record¬ 
ed by him, dispense with the deposit of any security, 

(2) The Magistrate may at any time cancel an order dispensing with security 
and require security to be deposited and he may, at any time vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-section or under sub-section (i). 

(3) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing-press kept 
in any place in the territories under its administration in respect of which a declara¬ 
tion was made prior to the commencement of this Ord inance under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867 is used for any of the purposes described 
in section 4 sub-section (i), the Local Government may by notice in writing require 
the keeper of such press to deposit with the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the 
press is situated security to such an amount not being les? than five hundred or more 
than five thousand rupees as the Local Government may think fit to require in money 
or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

Power to Declare Security Forfeited 

4 * (0 Whenever it appears to the Local Government that any printing press 
in respect of which any security has been deposited as required by section 3 is used 
for the purpose of printing or publishing any news-paper, book or other document 
containing any words, signs or visible representations which are likely or may have 
A tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise**-- 
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(a) to incite to murder or to any offence under the Exclusive Substances Act, 
1908 or to any act of vinlence or 

(b) to seduce any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in the Army, Navy or Air-force 
of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance or his duty or 

(c) to bring into haired or contempt His Majesty or the Government established 
by law in British India or the administration of justice in British India or any Indian 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty or any class or section of His 
Majesty's subjects in British India or to excite dis-affection towards His Majesty or 
the said Government or any such Prince or Chief or 

(d) to put any person in fear or to cause annoyance to him and thereby induce 
him to deliver to any person any property or valuable security, or to do any act which 
he is not legally bound to do, or to omit to do any act which he is legally entitled to 
do or 

(e) to encourage or incite any person to interfere with the administration of the 
law or with the maintenance of law and order or to commit any offence or to refuse 
or defer payment of any land revenue, tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable 
to Government or to any local authority or any rent of agricultural land or anything 
recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent or 

(f) to induce a public servant or a servant of a local authority to do any act or 
to forbear or delay to do any act connected with the exercise of his public functions 
or to resign his office or 

to promote feelings of enmity or hatred between different classes of His 
Majesty's subjects or 

(h) to prejudice the recruiting of persons to serve in any of His Majesty's forces 
or in any police force or to prejudice the training, discipline or administration of any 
such force, 

The Local Government may by notice in writing to the keeper of such 
printing-press stating or describing the word, signs or visible representations which 
in its opinion are of the nature described above, declare the security deposited in 
respect of such press and all copies of such newspaper, book or other document 
wherever found in British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Explanation i.—In clause (c) the expression “disaffection" includes disloyalty 
and all feeling of enmity. 

Explanation II.—Comments expressing disapproval of the measures of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief as aforesaid with a view to obtain 
their alteration by lawful means or of the administrative or other action of the Gov¬ 
ernment or of any such Indian Prince or Chief or of the administration of justice 
in British India without exciting or attempting to excite hatred, contempt or dis¬ 
affection do not come within the scope of clause (c). 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the dale of the issue of a notice under 
sub-section (i) the declaration made in respect of such press under section 4 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of further Security 

5, Whether the security given in respect of any press has been declared forfeited 
under section 4» every person making a fresh declaration in respect of such press under 
section 4 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall deposit with the 
Magistrate, before whom such declaration is made, security to such amount not being 
less than one thousand or more than ten thousand rupees as the Magistrate may 
think fit to require in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government 
of India. 

6. If after such further security has been deposited the printing press is agaiu 
used for the purpose of printing or publishing any newspaper, book or other docu¬ 
ment containing any words, signs or visible representations which in the opinion of 
the Local Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the 
Local Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper of such printing-press. 
Stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations declare-- 

(a) the further security so deposited. 

(b) the printing-press used for the purpose of printing or publishing such news- 
papW, book or other document or found in or upon the premises where such new#* 
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paper, book or other document is, or the time of printing the matter complained 
of was printed, and 

(c) all copies of such newspaper, book or other document wherever found in 
British India to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

Issue of Search-warrant 

7. (i) Where any printing-press is, or any copies of any newspaper, book or other 
document are, declared forfeited to His Majesty under this Ordinance, the local 
Government may direct a Magistrate to issue a wirrant empowering any police officer 
not below the rank of a Sub-inspector, to seize and detain any property ordered to be 
forfeited and to enter upon and search for such property in any premises— 

(1) where any such property may be or may be reasonably suspected to be, or 

(ii) where any copv of such news-paper, book or other document is kept for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exhibition or reasonably suspected to be so kept. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

Deposit Of Security By Publisher Of Newspaper 

8. (i) Every publisher of a newspaper who is required to make a declaration under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, shall, at the time of 
making the same, deposit with the Magistrate before whom the declaration is made 
security to such an amount, not being less than five hundred or more than two thou¬ 
sand rupees, as the Magistrate may in each case think fit to require, in money or the 
equivalent thereof, in securities of the Government of India : 

Provided that the Magistrate may, if he thinks fit, for special reasons to be recor¬ 
ded by him, dispense with the deposit of any security. 

('.) The Magistrate may, at any time, cancel an order dispensing with any security 
and require security to be deposited, and he may ,at any time, vary an order fixing 
the amount of securi y under this sub-section or under sub-section (i), 

{3) Whenever it appears to the Local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories, in respect of which a declaration was made by the publisher 
thereof prior to the commencement of this Ordinan( e under section 5 of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867, contains any words, signs or visible representa¬ 
tion of the nature described in section 4, sub section (i), the Local Government may, 
by notice in writing, require the publisher to deposit with the Magistrate, within 
whose jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not being 
less than five hundred or more than five thousand rupees, as the Local Government 
may think fit to require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the 
Government of India. 

Power To Declare Security Forfeited In Certain Cases 

9. (i) If any newspaper in respect of which any security has been deposited as 
required by Section 8 contains any words, signs or visible representations, which in 
the opinion of the Local Government, are of the nature described in section 4, sub¬ 
section (i) the Local Government may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such 
newspaper, stating or describing such words, signs or visible representations, declare 
such security and all copies of such newspaper, wherever found in British India, to be 
forfeited to His Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of issue of a notice under sub¬ 
section (i) the declaration made by the publisher of such newspaper under Section 5 
of the Press and Registation of Books Act, 1867, shall be deemed to be annulled. 

Deposit of Further ;Security 

10. Where security given in respect of any newspaper is declared forfeited, any 

g srson making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and Registration of 
ooks Act, 1867 as publisher of such newspaper, or any other newspaper which is 
^^1? substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with the Magistrate before 

whom the declaration is made security to such amount not being less than one 
thousand or more than ten thousand rupees, as the Magistrate may think fit to 

*7 
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require, in money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Govenim ent of Indii, 

11. If, after such further security has been deposited, the newspaper again contain 
any words, sings or visible representations which in the opinion lot the Local Govern- 
mem, are of the nature described in section 4, sub-sections (i) the Local Government 
may, by notice in writing to the publisher of such newspaper, stating or describing 
such words, signs or visible representation declare— 

(a) the further serurity so deposited and 

^ (b) all copies of such newspaper wherever found in British India to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

Power to Issue Search Warrants 

12. (i) Where any newspaper, book or other 'document wherever printed appears 
to the Local Government to contain any words, signs or visible representations of the 
nature described in section 4, sub-section (i), the Local Government may by notifica¬ 
tion in the bc.il official Gazette stating the grounds of its opinion declare every copy 
of the issue of the newspaper, and every copy of such book or other document to 
be forfeited to His Majesty, and thereupon any police officer may seize the same 
wherever found in British India, and any Magistrate may by warrant authorise any 
police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to enter upon any search for the 
same in any permises where any copy of such issue or any such book or other docu¬ 
ment may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

(2) Every warrant issued under this section shall, so far as relates to a search, be 
executed in a manner provided for the execution of search warrants under the Code 
of Criminal Procedure 1898. 

13. The Chief Customs officer or other officer authorized by the Local Govern¬ 
ment in this behalf may detain any package, brought whether by land sea or air, into 
British India which he suspects to contain any newspapers, books or other documents 
of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1), and shall forthwith forward 
copies of any newspapers, books or other documents found therein to such officer as 
the Local Government may appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner 
as the Local Government may direct. 

Prohibition of Transmission by Post of Certain Newspapers 

No newspaper printed and published in British India shall be transmitted by post 
unless the printer and publisher have made a declaration under Section 5 of the 
Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, and the publisher has deposited security 
when so required under the Ordinance. 

Power to detain articles being transmitted by post 

Any officer in charge of a post office or authorised by the Post-Master General 
in this behalf may detain ai.y article other than a letter or parcel in course of trans¬ 
mission by post, which he expects to contain.— 

(a) any newspaper, book or other document containing words, signs or visible 
representations of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (i)^ or 

(b) any newspaper in respect of which the declaration required by section J of 
the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867 has not been made or the security 
required by this Ordinance has not been deposited by the publisher thereof, 

and shaH deliver all such articles to such officer as the Local Government may 
appoint in this behalf to be disposed of in such manner as the Local Government 
may direct. 

Application to High Court to set aside Forfeiture Order 

16. Any person having an interest in any property in respect of which an order 
of forfeiture has been made under Sections 4 « 6,9, 11 or 12 may, within two months 
from the date of such order, apply to the High Court for the local area in which 
such Order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the newspaper, book 
or other document in respect of which the order was made did not contain any wordii 
irtgns or visible re{Mretentati0fi8 of the nature described in section 4, sub-sectioii (l) 
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Hearing By Special Bench 

17. Every such application shall be heard and determined by a Special Bench of 
the High Court composed of three judges or, where the High Court consists of less 
than three Judges, of all the Judges. 

Order Of Special Bench Setting Aside Forfeiture 

18, (i) If it appears to the Special Bench that the words, signs or visible represen¬ 
tations contained in the newspaper, book or other document in respect of which the 
order in question was made were not of the nature described in section 4, sub-section 
(i) the Special Bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

Where there is a difference of opinion among the Judges forming the Special 
Bench, the decision shall be m accordance with the opinion of the majority (if any) 
of these Judges. 

(3) Where there is no such majority which concurs in setting aside the order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

Evidence To Prove Nature Or Tendency Of Newspapers 

On the hearing of any such application with reference to any newspaper, any copy 
of such newspaper published after the commencement of this ordinance may be given 
in evidence in aid of the proof of the nature or tendency of the words, signs or visible 
representations contained in such newspaper, in respect of which the order of for¬ 
feiture was made. 

Procedure In High Court 

Every High Court shall, as soon as conveniently may be, frame rules to regulate 
the procedure in the case of such applications, the amount of the costs thereof and 
the execution of orders passed thereon, and until such rules arc framed the practice 
of such court in proceedings other than suits and appeals shall apply, so far as may 
be practicable, to such applications. 

Jurisdiction Barred 

Every declaration of forfeiture purporting to be made under this Ordinance shall 
as against all persons, be conclusive evidence that the forfeiture therein referred to 
has taken place, and no proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance 
shall be called in question by any court, except the High Court on such application 
as aforesaid, and no civil or criminal proceeding, except as provided by this Ordi¬ 
nance, shall be instituted against any person for anything done or in good faith inten¬ 
ded to be done under this Ordinance. 

Whoever keeps in this possession a press for the printing of books or papers 
without making a deposit under section 3 or section 5, when required so to do, shall 
on conviction by a Magistrate be liable to the penalty to which he would be liable 
if he bad (ailed to make the declaration prescribed by section 4 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867. 

Whoever publishes any newspaper without making a deposit under section 8 or 
section 10, when required so to do, or publishes such newspaper knowing that such 
security has not been deposited, shall, on conviction by a Magistrate, be liable to the 
penalty to which be would be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pres¬ 
cribed by section 5 of the Press and Registration of Book Act, 1867. 

Where a deposit is required from the keeper of a printing press under sub section 
(1) or sub-section (3) of section 3 or under section 5, such press shall not be used 
for the printing or publishing of any newspaper, book or other document until de¬ 
posit has been made. 

Where any printing-press is used in contravention of sub-section (i), the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing to the keeper thereof, declare the press bO 
used and any other printing-press found in or upon the premises where such press 
was so usedf to be forfeited to His Majesty ; and the provisions of section 7 shall 
Apply. 

RETURN or DEPOSITED SECURITY IN CERTAIN CASES 

Whw any person has deposited any security under this Ordinance and ceases to 
keep the press in respect of which such security was deposited, or being a publisher 
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makes a declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867, 
he may apply to the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction such press is situated for 
the return of the said security ; and thereupon such security shall, upon proof to 
the satisfaction of the Magistrate and subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained, 
be returned to such person, 

SERVICE OF NOTICES 

25. Every notice under this Ordinance shall be sent to a Magistrate, who shall 
cause it to be served in the manner provided for the service of summonses under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898. 

OPERATION OF OTHER LAWS NOT BOYCOTTED 

26. Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to prevent any person from being 
prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes an offence 
against this Ordinance. 

27. So long as this Ordinance remains in force, all declarations required to be made 
under section 4, section 5, section 8 and section 8A of the Press and Pegistration of 
Books Act, 1867, shall be made in a presidency town before the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and elsewhere before the District Magistrate. 


Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 

The Viceroy*# Statement 

On iht 15 fh May 1930 His Excellency the Viceroy promulgated the Sholapur 
Martial Law Ordinance to regulate military administration. 

His Excellency's statement giving reasons said : Following on the very serious 

outbreaks of disorder that took place in the Sholapur city it became plain that the 
civil authorities were unable even with military aid to restore order and regain con¬ 
trol. Accordingly at the request of the civil authorities the military undertook the 
duty of restoring law and order. The Government of Bombay have endorsed this 
action which they regard as essential and have moved my Government for the promul¬ 
gation of the Ordinance to regulate the administration of Martial Law. Being satis¬ 
fied that the continuance of martial law in Sholapur is for the time being necessary 
I have accordingly, under the powers conferred upon me by Section 72 of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Act, promulgated an Ordinance which empowers the military autho¬ 
rities to make regulations for administering Matrial Law in Sholapur and provide for 
other matters connected therewith." 

Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance : 

Ordinance IV of 1930? an Ordinance to provide for the proclamation of Matrial 
Law in the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower the military authorities to 
make regulations for administering it and to provide for other matters concerned 
therewith. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide for the 
proclamation of Martial Law in the town of Sholapur and its vicinity to empower 
the MilitTry authorities to make regulations and issue orders to provide for the public 
safiety and the restoration and maintenance of order and to provide for other matt<^rs 
connected with the administration of Martial Law, 

Now therefore the Governor-General in exercise of the powers referred by Section 
72 of the Government of India Act, is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance :— 

I. This Ordinance may be called the Sholapur Martial Law Ordinance 1930, 

a. It shall extend to the area comprised in the Municipal limits of the town of 
Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. 
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(1) Provided that the Governor General-in-Council may by modification in the 

Gazette of India " extend this Ordinance to any other area comprised in or to the 

whole of the District of Sholapur. 

(a) In any area to which this Ordinance extends, Martial Law shallbe in force and 
shall be proclaimed by such means and in such manner as the Local Government 
may direct, and shall remain in force in any such area until withdrawn by the Go- 
ernor General-in-Council by modification in the “ Gazette of India " whereupon the 
provisions of this Ordinince shall cease to apply in such area. 

(3) Provided that no failure to comply with any direction of the Local Government 
as to the manner of proclamation in any area shall invalidate anything done in the 
administration of marital law in pursuance of this Ordinance in that area . 

Provided further that the validity of any sentences passed or of anything already 
done or suffered or any liability incurred or indemnity granted in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ordinance shall not be affected by reasons only of the fact that this 
Ordinance has ceased to be in force. 

Appointments of Military Commanders 

3. In any area in which Martial Law is, for the time being in force, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India or the General Ofii:er Com n in ling in-Chief shall appoint one or 
more military officers not being lower in rank than a Lieuienant-Oolonel, to the Mili¬ 
tary Commanders to administer Martial Law (iny such officer being hereinafter refer¬ 
red to in this Ordinance as “ The Military Commander ") and the Military Com¬ 
mander shall exercise his powers in respect of such area or such part thereof (herein¬ 
after referred to as an “ administration area *') as the appainting authority may 
direct. 

Power to make Regulations 

4. (i) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance the Military Commander shall have 
power to make regulations to provide for the public safety and the restoration and 
maintenance of order and as to the powers and duties of military offi:ers and others 
in furtherance of that purpose : 

(2) Such regulations may provide that any contravention thereof or of any order is¬ 
sued thereunder or supplementary thereto shall be punishable with any punishment 
authorised by any law in force in anv part of British India, and any such contraven¬ 
tion shall for the purposes of this Ordinance be deemed to be an offence against a 
regulation or an order as the case may be. 

( 3 ) Ihe power to make regulations shall be subject to the following conditions, 
namely ; 

(I) In making any regulation, the Military Commander shall interfere with the 
ordinary avocations of life as little as may be consonant with the exigencies of the 
measures which he deems to be required to be taken for the purposes of Martial 
Law: 

(II) Before making any regulation the Military Commander shall, if possible, 
consult the senior civil officer m direct charge of the Administration area in which 
he exercises power, but shall not be bound to follow his advice ; and 

(III) The penalty, if any, for the contravention of a regulation shall be specified 
therein. 

( 4 ) The Military Commander shall cause any regulation made by him to be 
published in such manner as he thinks best fitted to bring it to the notice of those 
affected, and shall transmit, through the normal channel, a copy of every regulation 
BO made to the Oommander-in-Ohief in India. 

5 . ( 1 ) The Military Commander may, by an order in writing, empower any 
Magistrate or any military officer of seven years service not below the rank of a 
Captain to make Martial Law orders in any part of the administration area for the 
purpose of supplementiDg the regulations in tnat area and the punishment for the 
contravention of any such order shall be that specified in the regulation for the 
contravention of a Martial Law order provided that no order shall be made which 
IB inconsisteut with the regulations. 

0 ) Every Magistrate or officer making a Martial Law order under sub-section (1) 
Bhali <»u8e the same to be published in such a manner as he thinks best fitted to 
bring It to the notice of those affected. 
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( 3 ) A copy of every such order shall, as soon as may be, be subnaitted to tlw 
military Commander, who shall have power to add, to modify or rescind any such 
order in such a way as he thinks fit. 

( 4 ) Where a military commander has added to, modified or rescinded any order under 
sub-section ( 3 ), he shall forthwith communicate the fact to the Mafristrate or officer 
who made the order and such Mtigistrate or officer shall thereupon cause to be 
published in the manner hereinbefore mentioned the order as so added to or 
modified or the fact that the order has been rescinded as the case may be* 

Communications with “enemy"’ 

6 ( 1 ) No person shall (a) communicate to the enemy or (b) with the intention of 
communicating? it to the enemy collect, publish or attempt ts eli( it any information 
, with respect to the movements, numbers, description, condition or disposition of any 
of His Majesty's forces or any police force engaged in administering Martial Law 
or in restoring or maintaining order or with respect to the plans or conduct or tha 
supposed plans or conduct or ariy military operations by any such forces, or with 
respect to any works or measures undertaken for or connected with or intended for 
the defence of any place. 

(2) No person shall commit any act which is calculated to mislead or hamper the 
movements or imperil the success of any operations of His Majesty’s forces or any 
police force engaged in administering Martial Law or in restoring or maintaining 
order; 

( 3 ) Any person who contravenes the provisions of sub-section ( 1 ) or sub-section 
(2) shall be deemed to have committed an ofi'ence under Section 128 of the Indian 
Penal Code, 

< 4 ) Any person who voluntarily assists or relieves with money, victuals or ammuni¬ 
tion or knowingly harbours, protects or conceals any enemy, shall be punishable 
with rigorous imprisonment which may extend to ten years or with fine or with both. 

Explanation For the purposes of this Section, the expression “enemy” means 
any mutineers, rebels or rioters against whom operations are being carried out by 
His Majesty’s forces or the police for the purpose of restoring or maintaining ord^ 
in any area in which martial law is in force by or under the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

7 . All offences punishable under this Ordinance shall be dealt with by the 
ordinary criminal courts exercising jurisdiction in the administration area iu the 
ordinary course of law. 

8 . Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section ( 2 ) of Section 4 , no court 
shall pass a sentence of whipping for any offence against a regulation or martial 
law order exept, where the offender has. in the commission of the offence, used cri¬ 
minal force within the meaning of the Indian Penal Code. 

9 . The ordinary civil courts shall continue to exercise civil jurisdiction in the areas 
in which martial law is in force by or under this Ordinance : provided that no 
civil court shall exercise any jurisdiction, by way of interference, with any regula¬ 
tion or martial law order made under this Ordinance. 

10 . Contraventions of any regulation or order, made or issued in any administration 
area on or after the 12 th day of May and prior to the proclamation of Martial law 
in such area under section 2 by any officer acting in the exercise of military con¬ 
trol for the purpose of providing for public safety or restoration or malntenanoe 
of order, shall be deemed to be offences against a regulation or martial law order 
in force in that area under this Ordinance, and shall be triable or punishable as if 
any sentence authorised by any such aforesaid regulation or order were a sentence 
authorised by a regulation under this Ordinance. 

11 . Where on, or after the 12th day of May 1930 prior to the proclamation of mar¬ 
tial law under Section 2, in any administration area any sentence has been passed 
by any officer acting in the exercise of military contiol for the purpose of provi¬ 
ding for the public safety or the restoration or maintenance of order in respect of 
any contravention of a regulation or order made or issued within the same padOd 
by any such officer, such sentence shall be deemed to be as valid as if it a 
sentence passed under this offence against a regulation Ordinance in respect trf an 
offence against a regulation or a martial law order in force in ^at area under lliis 
Chrdinance. 

12 . No suit, protection or other legal proceeding whatsoever shall He 'mj 

person for, or on account of, or in respect of any act, matter or tUng ordered pr 
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doae or purporting to h!i 70 baea ordered or dona (a) under this Ordinance or (b) in the 
exercise of military control in any area for the purpose of prodding for the public 
safety or the restoration, or the maiutenance of order on or after the I 2 th day of May, 
1930 , and prior to the proclamation of martial law in such area under Bsccion 2. 

Prodded that nothing in this section shall prevent the institution of proceedings 
by or on behalf of the Government against any person in respect of auy matter 
where such person has not acted in good faith and there is a reasonable belief that 
his action was not necessary for the aforementioned purposes. 

13 . Nothing in this Ordinance shall be construed as in derogation of any powers 
for the maintenance of law and order exercisable by the Governor-General-in-Council 
or any other authority. 

Regulations Framed 

The following are the ten regulations under the Martial Law • 

No person shall assist or harbour any person who is or has been actively 
engaged in the present or recent disorders by giving him information or supplying 
him shelter, food, drink, money, clothes, arms, ajnmunition, stores, forage or means 
of conveyance or by assisting him in any way to evade apprehension. Tne maximum 
punishment for breach of the regulation is—five years’ rigorous imprison meat and tine. 

Every person who (a) sees or comes in contact with persons who are actively 
engaged in the present or recent disorders or (b) comes to knowledge of the where¬ 
abouts or of the gatherings or intended movements of such persons or (c) who 
knows or has reason to believe that any of his relatives or dependents has joined or 
are about to join such persons shall without delay give full information thereof to 
the nearest military or civil authorities. The maximum punishment is five years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

No person shall, save under a permit issued by the Administrator of Martial 
Law or under his authority, convene or attend any meeting or procession of more 
than five persons except in the case of a meeting held bona fide for religious 
purposes in a recognised place of worship. Maximum punishment:—five years' 
rigorous imprisonment and nne. 

No person shall (a) disobey or neglect or defy any order duly made in accor¬ 
dance with the Martial Law Ordinance 1930 (bereinafter called Ordinance) or (b) 
obstruct, impede or interfere in any manner with any olficer or other person who is 
carrying out the orders of any authority administering the martial law or who is 
otherwise acting in execution of his duty under martial law or (c) makes any false 
statement, whiSi he knows to be false in order to obtain the pass issued uuder 
martial law. Maximum punishment: Five years and tine. 

No person shall destroy, deface or in any way tamper with auy notice exhibited 
under the martial law, while such notice is in force. Maximum punishment : One 
yearns rigorous imprisonment and fine. 

Every person shall, when required to do so, give his correct name, address and 
produce the permit or pass to any military or civil officer acting under the autho¬ 
rity of these regulations or to any soldier or policemen in uniform. Maximum 
punishment: Two years and fine. 

The next regulation relates to the display of the Congress flag. 

The remaining regulations run as follows : Every AdministrHtor of martial law 
is hereby empowered to requisition such vehicles, property and labour as may be 
necessary for public service and authorise other civil and military officers to do the 
same in this area and every person to whom such requisition is addressed shall 
promptly comply with the same. Maximum punishment : Two years and fine. 

No pepon other than a military officer in uniform or person in possession of 
the pass issued by me (Col. Paige, Commanding Officer) or under my authority is 
permitted to leave his or her house or compound where he or she may be between 
the hours 7 p. m. and sunrise. During these prohibited hours no person other 
ma those excepted ^ above is permitted to use streets or roads. Any person 
this order is liable to be arrested or if he evades or resists arrest is 
liable to be fired on. Persons requiring passes in cases of necessity such as, child¬ 
birth or serious illnes^ should apply to the nearest military authority. The maxi¬ 
mum punishment is Three years and fine. 

j shall disseminate false intelligence which he knows to be false or 

sprssat despatch publis|i or transmit information calculated to create alarm or 
aesponaancy. The maximum punishment is five years and fine. 



Unlawful Instigation Ordinance 


On the SOth May 1^30 H. E. the Governor-General by a "Gazette Extra¬ 
ordinary^’ proinalfrated two Ordinanoee. Tiie first ordinance provides against 
instigation to refusal of payment of certain liabilities under the title of the 
Unlawful Instigation Ordinance of l93O.Th0 statement reads as follows :— 

“At the meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Congress Committee 
held recently at Allahabad, a resolution was passed to the effect that the time had 
arrived for the inauguration of a no-tax campaign by nou-piymcnt of spacifitKl 
taxes in certain provinces. Previous to the passing of this resolution a naovement 
for refusal of payment of land revenue had been started in certain districts of 
Guzerat in the Bombay Presidency and attempts had b(ien made in several other 
provinces to persuade revenue and taxpayers to withhold payment of their liabilities. 
The decision, above referred to, clearly contemplates wide extension of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in the shape of an appeal to the masses which must, if 
successful, involve grave reactions upon the aaministratioa and stability of the State. 
Taxes, against which the movement is at present aimed, are sources of provincial 
revenue and their non-payment would deprive local Government of a considerable 
part of the resources on which they depend for the clRcient conduct of the reserved 
and transferred departments. 

“Were the programme of the Congress to meet with any appreciable measure of success, 
its first result would be to deprive the people of the advantage of the beneficent 
activities in which local Governments are now engaged. It is clear, however, that no 
Government can tolerate non-payment of its dues and that local Governments 
confronted with a challenge of this nature must exercise to the full the powers of 
realisation with which they are by law invested. Consequences will inevitably be 
suffering and distress to those who respond to incitements of the Congress. Thus, 
both in the interests of the State and of the persons whom it is the design of the 
Congress to lead astray, it is necessary to stop in its initial stages a movement so 
fraught with dangerous consequences, 

"While the law gives powers to proceed against persons who refuse to discharge 
their public liabilities, it does not include provisions by which effective action can 
be taken against those who for policital purposes mislead and instigate others to 
their undoing, 

"Having regard to these considerations and to the necessity of firm and prompt 
action against a movement, the object of which is to bring the administration to a 
standstill, 1 have deemed it necessary to promulgate an Ordinance by which local 
Governments may, as necessity is established, be invested with powers to deal 
effectively with persons who instigate others to withhold payment of certain lawful 
dues. 

"I have thought it proper to include within the purview of the Ordinance certain 
liabilities (for instance, rent of agricultural land) which, although not included in 
dues which form the present announced object of attack by rhe CJongress, have been 
mentioned by them from time to time as coming within the scope of the civil 
disob^ience movement and would indeed, in many parts of the country, form the 
inevitable object of attack if any movement were initiated to withold payment of 
revenue to the Government. 

"The powers taken under the Ordinance will not be used by the Local Governments 
to modify their revenue policy or to attenuate any concessions by way of suspensions, 
remissions or otherwise, which it is their practice to grant, norwill the ordinance be 
indirectly to give assistance to the landholders in the normal process of realisation of 
rent or to facilitate enhancement of rent. It will be confined strictly to its deolat^ 
purpose, namely, to prevent the instigation in pursuance of a political movement which 
IS intended to disorganise the administration and which must, if sucoessMi 
damage the whole economic structure of the society. It shall have the support 
of all those who desire to resist a plain threat to orderly progress and stable 
governm^t. 
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Text of the Ordinance 

The following is the text of the Ordinance :— 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide 
against the instij^tion to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities now; 
therefore in exercise of the powers conferred by Bection 72 of the Government of 
India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance : 

I . ( 1 ) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful Instigation Ordinance 19 B 0 . 

( 2 ) Id extends to the whole of British India including British Baluchistan, and 
the ^nthal Parganas. 

II. {!) The Governor-General-in-Council may by notification in the “Gazzetto of 
India,empower any local Government to make declarations under sub-sections (2) 
and ( 3 ). 

( 2 ) A local Government empowered in this behalf may, by notification in the local 
official “Gazette’^ declare that any part of the province or the whole province shall 
be a notified area for the purposes of this Ordinance. 

( 3 ) Such local Government may further, by the same or by a subseauent notification, 
declare that in such notified area, land revenue or any sum recoverable as arrears of 
land revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount payable to the Govern¬ 
ment or to any local authoritv or the rent of the agricultural land or anything 
recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, Bhall be a notified liability. 

III. Whoever, by words, either spoken or written, or by signs, or by visible represen¬ 
tations, or otherwise, instigates expressly, or by implication any person or class of 
persons, not to pay, or to defer the payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing, to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations, containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
or indirectly, to any person or class of persons in a notified area in any manner 
whatsoever, shall be punishable with fine or with both. 

IV. (a) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 , 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance shall be cognisable and non-bailable. 

No magistrate I shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi¬ 
nance except upon a report in writing of the facts which constitute such an offence 
made by a police officer not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector. 

V. (l) Where (a) any newspaper or hookas defined in the Press and Registration of 
Books Act 1867 , or (b) any document, wherever made, appears to the local Government to 
contain any matter the publication of which is punishable under Section 3 , the local 
Government may, by notification in the local official ‘^Gazette,” stating the grounds 
of its opinion, oeclare every copy of the issue of the newspaper containing such 
matter and every copy of such book or other document to be forfeited to His Majes- 

and thereupon any police officer may seize the same wherever found in British 
India, and any Magistrate may, by warrant, authorise any police officer not below 
the rank of a Sub-Inspector, to enter upon and seize any copy of such issue or any 
such book or other document as may or may be reasonably suspected to con¬ 
tain matter punishable under section 3. 

(2) Iq sub-section (1) “document’^ includes also any printing, drawing or photo¬ 
graph or other visible representation. 

( 3 ) An order of forfeiture under sub-section ( 1 ), shall be deemed to be an order of 
jbrfeiture under Section 99 -A of the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 , and Sections 
99 -B, 99 -C, 99 -p, 99 -E, 99 -F and 99 -G. shall apply thereto, with such modifications 
as may be required to adapt them to tne provisions of this Ordinance. 

The Anti-Intimidation Ordinance 

Ite sixth Ordinan^ issued by the Governor-General on the 30 th May IgSO 
proyjqw agaii^t certain forms of intimidation under the title of “Prevention of 
Ordinance of 1930 .*’ The statement runs as follows :— 

From the begining of the civil dl«obedience movement it has been part of the 
pt^amme of the Congress to use for various purposes the methods of picketing in 
oro^ will prevail. At the recent meeting of the Working Committee 

ww Aii«^dia Congr^s Oommiitee, held at Allahabad, resolutions were passed, 
7 adoption of such methods on more intensive lines. Information 

reeeivea by my Goyernment makes it plain that activities of this kind are now being 

ja 
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pursu^ in various places in such a manner as gravely to interfere with the liberty 
of lodividuals in many directions. 

The most common object with which picketinp: and other kinds of molestation 
and^ intimidation are being employed is for the purpose of preventing the sale of 
foreign goods or liquor. Jt is no part of the duty of my Government, and certainly 
it 18 not their desire, to take steps against any legitimate movetnonta directed to these 
ends. They are anxious to see the promotion of indigenous Indian industries and 
it 18 perfectly legitimate for any person in advocacy of this object to urge 
me use of Indian goods to the utmost extent of which Indian industry is capable. 
Nor have I anything but respect for those who preach the cause of temperance. 
But, what is not legitimate is for those who desire these ends, proper as they are 
in themselves, to pursue them by means amounting in effect to intimidation of 
individuals and to endeavour to force their views on others, not by argument but 
by the coercive effect of fear. When resort is had to such methods, it becomes 
necessary for the Government to protect the natural freedom of action of those who 
may wish to sell and those who wish to buy. 

Unscrupulous effects arc also being roatle by the organisers of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement to bring pressure to bear on Government servants to resign 
their posts or fail in their duty. The methods employed include not only various 
forms of molestations and intimidation but also definite attempts to use the wea^tor.i 
of boycott against Government servants. Thus it is found that in different parts 
the country not only are residences of Government servants picketed and they them¬ 
selves and their relatives subjected to threats of injury to life o property, but 
organised attempts are made to refuse them necessary supplies, use of transport and 
tenancy of houses. These methods have reached their maximum intensity in Guzerat 
but they are also being practised in other parts of the country. 

In normal circumstances when intimidation is a comparatively rare offence, 
ordinary law suffices. But when, as now, intimidation in its various forma is care¬ 
fully organised and constitutes an im})ortant part of the programme of a movement 
designed to paralyse Government and to coerce the public, it is necessary to deal 
rapidly and effectively with a menace to public liberty. 1 have accordingly thought 
it essential to promulgate an ordinance which is designed to protect the public in 
general against molestation and intimidation to cheek the boycott of Government 
servants. 

^ These powers will not be used to impede or interfere with the legitimate promo¬ 
tion of any economic movement which has for its objects the furtherance of the 
mdigenous enterprise, nor will they be exerci.sed in regard to any genuine labour 
dispute unconnected with political objects. The ordinance is directed only against 
certain illegitimate activities which are being organised by the leaders of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. It will be withdrawn as soon as those activities cease. The 
Ordinance, moreover, has been so drafted as to be applied only where powers are 
^tuaily required. It will not be applied to any province in which the Local 
Government has not satisfied my Government that activities of the Civil Disobe¬ 
dience movement have rendered its application necessary. Further, within a pro¬ 
vince, powers to deal with m ilestatiqn or with boycott of Government servants will 
come into force only in those areas in which the local Government considers that 
the situation necessitates their application, but where the situation so demands, I 
have no doubt that it is my duty to empower the local Government to give protec¬ 
tion to those who merely desire to carry on their lawful business and pursuits without 
let or hindrance and to safeguard public servants as far as may oe against the 
attempt^to deprive them by means of boycott of the ordinary requirements of 

Text of the Ordinance 


it necessary to provide against 


following is the text of the Ordinance 
Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes 
certain forms of intimidation ; 

of the powers conferred by Section 72 of the Oovern- 
foffow?ng Goveraor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 

I, This Ordinance may be called the Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance 1930 , 


Chaptor L—Molestation 

Thia chapter shall have effect in specified areas in any province or throughout 
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a province as the Local Government may be notification in the local official gazette 

^^^ 2 ^ For the purposes of this chapter, a person is said to molest another person 
who, with a view to cause such other person to abstain from doing or to do any act 
which such other person has a right to do or to abstain from doing, obstructs or 
uses violence to or intimidates such other person or anyone in whom such a person 
is interested or loiters at or near a house where such a person, or anyone in whom 
such a person is interested, resides or works or carries on business or happens to 
be, or persistently follows him from place to place or interferes with any property, 
owned or used by him, or deprives him of or hinders him in the nse thereof. 

4 . Whoever molests or abets the molestation of any person, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to G months or with fine or with both. 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 , 
an ofience punishable under Section 4 shall be cognisable and non-bailable and no 
magistrate shall take cognisance of any such ofience except upon a report in writ¬ 
ing of the facts which constitute such an offence made by a police officer. 

Chapter II.—Boycotting. 

6. This chapter shall have effect in specified areas in a province or throughout a 
province as the Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
direct. 

7. For the purposes of this chapter, (a) A person is said to ‘boycott* another 
person who refuses to deal or do business with or to supply goods to, or to let a 
house or land to, or to render any customary service to such person, or any person 
in whom such a person is interested or refuses to do so on the terms on which such 
things would be done in the ordinary course, or abstains from such professional or 
business relations as he would ordinarily maintain with such a person ; and 

(b) A “public servant’* includes a public servant as defined in Section 21 of 
the Indian Penal Code and a servant of a local authority and a person belonging to 
any class of persons which the Local Government may by notification in the local 
official Gazette declare to be public servants for the purposes of this chapter. 

8. Whoever boycotts or abets the boycotting of a public servant, or threatens a 
public servant with boycotting shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months or with fine or with both ; 

Provided that no person shall be convicted under this section if the court is satis¬ 
fied that his acts were not intended to prejudice the public servant boycotted or 
proposed or threatened to be boycotted in the discharge of the duties of his office, or 
to cause such public servant to terminate or withhold his services in the discharge 
of such duties or to commit a bieach of discipline. 

9 (i). An offence punishable under Section 8 shall be non-cognisable, and not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in the second schedule to the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, a case relating to such an offence shall, for the purpose of Section 
204 of said Code, be deemed to be one in which a warrant should issue in the first 
instance. 

(2) Where information is given to the officer in-charge of a police station of the 
commission within the limits of such station, of an offence punishable under Section 
8, he shall deal with in the manner provided in Section 154 of the said Code, and not¬ 
withstanding anything contained in sub section (1) of Section 155 of the said Code 
he shall investigate the case as if he had received an order from a competent 
magistrate under sub-section (2) of that section. 

Chapter IIL—Supplemental. 

10. No Magistrate other than a presidency Magistrate or a Magistrate of the 
first class, shall take cognisance of or try any offence under the Ordinance. 

11. The Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, 
declare that any offence punishable under Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code or 
any offence of criminal intimidation when committed in any area specified in the 
notification shall noiwith.^tanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, be cognisable and non-bailable, and thereupon the said Code shall, 
while 5tich notification remains in force, be deemed to be amended accordingly. 



Riots and Disturbances 

The Peshawar Riot 

The riot at Peshawar commenced on the 23 rd April IgSO and conpnued for the 
next few days. The following official communique announcing an official enquiry to 
be held shortly was issued by the Government of India on the 5th May. A non-official 
enquiry under Mr. V. j. Patel was also held and a report was issued but it was put 
under a ban by the Government of India. 

“As persistent and deliberate attempts are being made by the Congress organi¬ 
sations, in pursuance of their own ends, gravely to misrepresent the recent events at 
Peshawar, the Government of India desire without prejudice to the full enquiry 
which will shortly be held under the orders of the Chief Commissioner, to place 
before the public the facts as reported to them. 

“For seven months past, agitators belonging to the Congress and Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have been attempting to produce unrest in the North-West Frontier 
Province, partly through preparatious fora civil disobedience movement and partly 
by exploitation of the local grievances. Regardless of the fact that the Congress 
Party, as a whole, were among the most enthusiastic supporters of the Sarda Act in 
the Legislative Assembly, Congress workers in the North-West Frontier Province, 
in their attempts to sow dissension between the Government and the people, have 
done their utmost to misrepresent its objects and provisions, and to hold it up as an 
oppressive law passed by the Government, although the social evil which the Act is 
designed to remove, namely, the consummation of marriages before puberty, is 
believed to be non-existent in the North-West Frontier Province. These agitators 
have not hesitated to instil into the minds of the population of that province, the 
belief that the Act is designed to offend their religious beliefs and their social customs. 

“Side by side with the appeal to religious passions, the members of the Naujawan 
Bharat Sabha have attempted to disseminate Communist doctrines in the villages of 
the Peshawar district. In order to protect the people of the Province from the 
consequences of an agitation which was beginning to produce dangerous effects, the 
local Government decided to arrest, on April 23rd, certain leaders of the Congress and 
Youth movements who composed the local so called “War Council’*, and who were 
directing the Civil Disobedience movement. Nine of the ii persons against whom a 
warrant had been issued were arrested, without disorder, but the other two are said 
to have been forcibly rescued by a mob from police cutsody. The matter was at 
once reported to the Deputy Commissioner who proceeded in his own car towards the 
Kabuli Gate of the City, being accompanied by three armoured cars. On the way, 
he was informed that the two prisoners had given themselves up, and he thereupon 
ordered the armoured cars to remain behind and proceeded, without escort, towards 
the Kabul Gate. He was met by the Assistant Supdt. of Police, who reported that a 
very violent crowd was near the Kabul Gate and that the police were unable to deal 
with the stituation. The Assistant Superintendent of Police had himself been injured 
by a brickbat thrown by one of the crowd. 

“The Deputy Comissioner then called up the armoured cars, and proceeded in his 
own car to within about 200 yards of the Kabul Gate, where the reserve police were 
drawn up faced by a crowd in a state of high excitement. One of the leaders was 
armed with an axe and many members of the crowd were armed with bricks. The 
Deputy Commissioner entered the leading armoured car, and passed through the gate 
the crowd giving way to the car, but pelting it with bricks and stones. As it passed 
the inside gate an Assistant Superintendent of Police was being attacked with brick¬ 
bats. The armoured car in which the Deputy Commissioner was seated contiimed 
at a slow pace along the bazaar and then, having turned, went back towards 
the Kabul Gate. There the second armoured car was at a stand still with a despatch 
rider under the wheels. The man, it is alleged, had been knocked off his bicycle by 
a blow on the head dealt by a member of the crowd, and the armoured car had then 
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ruo over him. The same car, in the confusion, had also run over one or perhaps two 
persons in the crowd, whose excitement had been increased by the accident. 

^*The Deputy Commissioner got out of the armoured car in order to confer with 
the police officers and persuade the crowd to disperse. When he was attempting 
to argue with the rioters, he was assaulted with stones and brick-bats. In the 
meantime, a military officer belonging to an armoured car was attacked by a rioter 
who tried to wrest his pistol from him. At the same time, the mob pressed forward 
and forced the police up the steps of the police station. The Deputy Commissioner 
and the Superintendent of Police still made endeavours to appease the crowd and 
persuade them to disperse peacefully. But the Deputy Commissioner was knocked 
senseless by a brick thrown by one of the crowd, and was carried inside the police 
station where police officers and men had also to retire. 

•‘Meanwhile, the crowd attacked the armoured cars and set fire to one of them, 
thus forcing the crew to descend. One member of the crowd who attempted to take 
refuge in the second car was attacked by a rioter with a crowbar, and escaped 
only by firing his revolver. The second armoured car was under heavy attack by 
rioters armed with hatchets, crowbars and stones, and it was at this stage that the 
Deputy Commissioner who had recovered consciousness authorised the crew 
to fire. Fire was opened in short bursts, and the mob immediately fled. 

‘'The foregoing represents the account of the initial incidents of the riot received 
up-to-date, but the whole matter will come under further examination in the course 
of the enquiry which is to be held. 

'‘Subsequently, sporadic rioting occured during the day at different points in the 
city, and all attempts failed to pacify the mob. Reports show that, throughout the 
day, firing by the troops and the police was wilheld until the last possible moment, and 
on several occasions a hand to hand struggle was in progress between them and the 
crowd before the order was given to fire. Fire was restricted to the minimum, and 
was well controlled, the number of shots fired in all being 109 only. 

'‘In view of the propagation of deliberate mis statements by interested persons in 
regard to the origin and nature of the riot, the Government of India desire lo invite 
particular attention to certain features. It is freely alleged that firing was unprovoked 
and excessive. The facts detailed above are sufficient to refute this charge. The 
Deputy Commissioner, in his desire to avoid the necessity of firing, risked his life in 
endevouring to persuade a hostile and excited mob to disperse. The first shot was 
fired from a revolver by a member of the crew of an armoured car purely in self- 
defence when he was the victim of a murderous attack. The order for firing by the 
armoured car was given only after a British soldier had been killed. Another 
armoured car had been set on fire, and the crew were being attacked. Throughout 
the rioting, according to the reports received, utmost forbearance was shown by the 
military and the police. 

“The death-roll among the rioters is believed to be about 20. In addition, some 
30 wounded received medical treatment in the Government and Mission hospitals. 
In addition there are doubtless some cases of injured who were unwilling to go to 
hospitals for treatment although an assurance was given by the Chief Cornmissioner 
that those admitted to hospital would not be prosecuted for participaiion in the riot 
and allowing for these, the probable number is about 60. Neither the Government 
of India nor the local Government has made any attempt to conceal the number of 
casualties and the above statement represents the best estimate they are able to 
form on the information available. Malicious reports have been spread that the 
number of casualties was greatly in excess of the official estimate, and that a large 
numl^r of rioters were deliberately shot down in cold blood. There is no truth what¬ 
ever in these rumours and the public should give no credence to them. 

“On the same day as the riots occurred at Peshawar, namely, the 23rd of April, 
attetnpts were made to create disorder at Charsadda in connection with the arrest of 
certain I oca! agitators. A considerable crowd collected outside the lock-up with 
mtention of rescuing the arrested persons. It was however dispersed without resort to 
firing. On the next day a further demonstration was made at Charsadda which was 
without firing. That evening, the leaders were removed from 

“Subsequent to the events of the 23 rd no firing has taken place at Peshawar. 
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The members of the Congress and Naujawan Bharat Sabha organisations have how¬ 
ever carried on active revolutionary propaganda in the city and in the villages of the 
Peshawar District and have made attempts to influence some of the Trans-Border 
tribes against the British Government, A feature of thetr campaign is believed to 
have been the propagation of communist doctrines, and the display of communist 
standards and symbols. Deliberate attempts to arouse feeling against the Govern¬ 
ment on account of the Sarda Act have continued, and resort has been made to most 
unscrupulous methods in this connection. On the 2gth of April and subsequent days 
the Peshawar Congress Committee issued posters and bulletins stating that they 
were in correspondence with the Haji of Taungzii who on their invitation was raising 
Lashkar with the intention of entering Peshawar District. The Haji has advanced 
with a small force towards the border of the Peshwar District and he has been 
attempting to persuade the various tribes to join him. 

‘‘His overtures however have met with no response. It is thus apparent that the 
Congress and the Naujawan Bharat Sabha organisations have been engaged in 
fomenting open rebellion against the Government as by law established and the Local 
Government, with the full approval of the Government of India, has declared them to 
be unlawful associations under the provisions of the Criminal law Amendment Act of 
1908. 

“On the 4th May, (he necessary measures were taken to carry out the arrest of 
certain persons inside the Peshawar city. In the early hours of the morning, the city 
was occupied by troops in strength, and with this military support, the police 
proceeded to take possession of and search the head quarters offices of the two 
associations. Tliey also arrested seven leading agitators, and ten persons of 
notoriously bad character who had acted since the 23rd as leaders of the city gangs. 
No resistance was offered to the arrests, and there was little excitement in the 
In some quarters the shops were shut, but in others they remained open all day, and 
business was carried on as usual. The Affridi Khassadars co-operated with the 
police in the maintenance of order, and those tribesmen who were in the city on 
their own business took little interest in the proceedings. The Kurram Mehta have 
given valuable assistance to the authorities. Not a single shot was fired on the 4 th» 
and up to the time of the issue of this communique the Government has received no 
information of any untoward incident. 

“The Military are acting in support of the civil authorities who remain in charge of 
the situation, but the presence of the troops enable the police to carry out their 
function which for some days they had been unable to fully perform. As soon as the 
civil authorities no longer require military support, the troops will be withdrawn from 
the city. The Congress and Naujawan Bharat Sabha organisations have shown, in 
their anxiety to injure the Government, a complete disregard of the dangers to the 
rest of India arising from their vain and criminal attempts to stir up trouble on the 
Frontier and to embroil the Mahomedans in a movement opposed to their true 
interests. The Local Government, with the full support of the Government of India, 
are taking all necessary measures to prevent the intribuesof these evil-doers endanger¬ 
ing the peace of the Province and the Government are confident that, with the 
collapse of this revoluntionary conspirancy, the friendly relations between them and 
the people will continue unimpaired.*' 


The Madras Disturbances 

The Government of Madras issued, on the 13th May lOBOy the following commu¬ 
nique to the Press on the disturbances in Madras 

*'In view of the series of disorders, which took place in the Madras City between 
22nd and 27ih April (both dates inclusive) and of the widely-spread criticisms on the 
conduct of the City Police during that period, the Government have obtained a 
special and detailed report from the Commissioner. They have further had the 
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advantage of a discussion with a number of gentlemen of standing, who were in 
Madras at the time and who have been received at special interviews by His Exce¬ 
llency the Governor and have expressed to him their considered views. Government 
have also perused the published resolutions of various public bodies and associations 
and the verdict of the jury at the inquest, held on the 28tb instant. The Commissioner's 
report, with its two enclosures published as an annexure to this order, gives fully the 
sequence of events. Government, after full consideration of the report and the 
other representations that have been put forward, must hold that the conduct of all 
ranks of the force throughout, is not only not blameworthy but in the highest degree 
commendable. The local situation arising on the one hand from the general unrest, 
created by the Civil Difobedience movement and on the other from the continued 
closure of Choolai Mills, was full of dangerous possibilities. Until the forenoon of 
22nd April, however, nothing beyond minor conflicts took place between police patrols 
and those who sought by violent methods to induce observance of hartal after ii a. m. 
on that day. Two serious collisions occurred The first was between the police and 
theC'molai Mill hini proc w'tich formed itself into a riotous mob of not less 

than 1500 strong, and probably far larger, whose declared intention was to compel 
closure of every shop in the city. 

*‘The second collision occurred a little later, when the disorderly elements formed 
from persons, who had attended Mr. Prakasam's meeting and had disregarded his 
injunction to disperse quietly homewards, joined the forces with the members of mill- 
hand mob, who had rallied in both cases. The Police were attacked and forced to 
disperse the crowd by lathi charges. In the evening of the same day, what might 
have been a very serious riot was averted by the admirable restraint displayed by the 
men of the Middelesex Regiment, who, while returning from firing practice on the 
beach range, were follow’ed and stoned by a number of young hooligans, detached 
from a largely-attended meeting, which was being held hard by, to protest against the 
conviction of Satyagrahi leaders on the previous day. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council desires to place on record his cordial appreciation of the conduct of the 
military under grave provocation on this occasion. 

Events Of Friday, 25TH April 

“Learning that a further public meeting was contemplated for the following evening, 
the Commissioner of Police very properly issued an order under Section 41 of the 
Police Act prohibiting all meetings at the High Court Beach between 4 and 10 p. m. 
in view of the danger to the peace which such gatherings involved and duly renewed 
it from day to day until the 27th. This order was not disobeyed but, as previously 
announced, a body of Saty?»grahis, supported by Congress volunteers, about one 
hundred in all, including two ladies, attempte 1 to proceed to the same Beach for the 
manufacture of salt on the 25ih morning. One their march they attracted a consider¬ 
able number of followers from the street and the number of this unlawful 
assembly, when it was met by the Commissioner of Police and his officers with 
twenty men and two sowars, are estimated at about three hundred. The majority 
obeyed the police warning to disperse, but the Satyagrahis and the attendant volun¬ 
teers met the order with defiance and, after the ladies had complied with the Com¬ 
missioner’s request to stand aside, were dispersed by a lathi charge delivered by ten 
men acting under the orders of the Deputy Commissioner. The Government are 
satisfied that, in dealing with this emergency, excessive force was not used by the 
police and they cannot too strongly deprecate the wantonly exaggerated statements 
as to the strength of the police force engaged and the seriousness of the injuries 
inflicted upon Satyagrahis to which so much currency has been given. 

Events of Sunday The 27TH April. 

*‘The final and by far the most serious disturbance was that which occurred on the 
evening of the 27th April. The report of the Commissioner of Police gives full 
details of the affair in all its phases and the Government have only a few general 
observations to make. It is evident that, at the outset, the position was rendered 
hazardous by the sudden and unanticipated advent of Choolai strikers disappointed 
and exasperated at the eleventh hour by the refusal of the management to reopen the 
miRon the 38th. The presence, a short distance away on the sands, of a large 
public gathering, attracted to what had been widely advertised as an “all parties'^ 
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meeting, was an added complication and the nature of the ground making it an easy 
matter to surround the small police force rendered the task of the latter highly diflficulu 
It is, in the opinion of the Government, a convincing testimony to the discipline, 
courage and Constance of all ranks that the mob, during this first phase of the riot, 
was dispersed and driven from the beach after a prolonged conflict lasting nearly an 
hour by a force of about two-hundred men on foot and seventeen sowars without 
recourse to firing. The task of the police might have been easier if they had opened 
fire and the conduct of a section of the mob would have fully justified this course. 
But, as the Commissioner of Police observes, increasing darkness and wide distribu¬ 
tion of the mob rendered it impossible to bring the situation under control by gunfire 
without much bloodshed and the Government must hold that he rightly refrained. 

*‘The second phase of the riot arose owing to a large and more desperate section of 
the mob, about two thousand in number, withdrawing from the Marina and the beach 
and entrance to the Pycroft's Road with detachments in open spaces on either side 
which enabled them in addition to a frontal attack to subject the police to a heavy 
crossfire of missiles. It is evident that to dislodge them and force them back firing 
was inevitable, but it was throughout resorted to with the utmost reluctance and only 
after due warning had been given and was so judiciously controlled by the Com¬ 
missioner himself that, from the first to the last, only seven shots were fired. As too 
often happens on such occasion some of the victims were persons who were probably 
not active combatants and His Excellency the Governor in Council desires to record 
his regret at the tragic death in particular of Mr. E. K Govindaswami Mudaliar 
whose presence on the scene appears to have been accidental. 

‘*H\s Excellency the Governor in Council is convinced by the examination which 
he has made of the matter, and in this view he is confident that every fair-minded 
person will agree with him, that throughout these disturbances the Commissioner and 
his officers displayed the utmost coolness, gallantry and restraint and were admirably 
seconded by the staunchness and discipline of their subordinates. Both on the 22nd 
and again on the 27th, any hesitation or weakness on their part would, having regard 
to the magnitude and temper of the mob opposed to them, have been fraught with 
the most dangerous consequences to the lives and property of the citizens of Madras. 
Mr. Cunningham and all ranks of the M idras City Police are heartily to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the succesful issue of their unfiagging devotion to duty in circumstanc¬ 
es of ususual stress." 


The Sholapiir Disturbances 

The following communique on the disturbances at Sholapur on the 8 th May^ 1930 
was issued by the Directore of Information, Bombay : 

‘'In view cf the many stories which have been circulated regarding the recent 
disturbances at Sholpur, Government desire to place before the public the following 
account of the events there which is based on all the information now available and 
is believed to be substantially accurate. 

“The first sign of trouble was noticed when the mill-hands of the Sholapur Spinning 
and Weaving Mill left their mill on the morning of May 7, in pursuance of instructions 
which they had received from outside sources that there should be a second day’s 
hartal in consequence of Mr. Gandhi's arrest. 

“There had been an entirely peaceful hartal on May 6, and on the evening of May 
6 it was understood that the mills would work as usual on May 7. These men 
proceeded to bring out the men of all the other mills in Sholapur. The greater num¬ 
ber of the workers remained quiet but some marched on the city, and as they went 
were joined by agitators and roughs from the city. 

“On their way the mob stoned a railway train and set fire to*a Municipal OhaukL 
As they went on, stone throwing increased. The District Superintendent of Police 
end other officers received minor injuries and two police constables were seat to 
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hospital with wounds. By 10*30 a, m. a section of the crowd, which was by this time 
estimated to number 10,000, though accurate figures cannot be obtained, had begun the 
burning of liquor shops. 

“The District Magistrate thereupon asked the Commandant of the local detach¬ 
ment of the G. 1 . P. Railway Battalion A. F. 1 . to embody such men as were available 
and he himself accompanied by the District Superintendent of Police with police 
motor lorries, went to the city where he found that the mob had broken into all the 
liquor and toddy shops except one in Sholapur city proper, had destroyed the liquor 
and were engaged in burning toddy barrels on the road. This mob dispersed after 
some slight use of force by the police. 

“By the afternoon it was reported that all was quiet and the District Magistrate 
was assured by influential persons that no processions would be held on the next day 
and that the mills would be allowed to work. The police were kept standing by. 

'‘Events proved that the assurances given to the District Magistrate were worthless. 
At about ro 30 in the morning of May 8, the District Superintendent of Police was 
informed that some 900 men with ropes and axes had set out to destroy toddy trees. 
The District Magistrate and the District Supcrintendent of Police at once took out 
two lorries of armed police—25 in number—and finding these crowd cutting down 
and burning toddy trees arrested half a dozen of the men and dispersed the remainder. 

“When the party began to return, however, they found the road blocked by a large 
organised crowd, including one lorry full of men armed with lathis, approaching 
from the city. This crowd at once began to stone the police very heavily and 
endeavoured to hold up the lorries by blocking the road with stones and large water 
pipes which had been brought iliere in connection with certain repair in progress. 

“The District Magistrate then repeatedly warned the crowd that unless way was 
made he would be compelled to order firing. His warnings had no effect and two 
rounds of rifle fire were ordered, 

“This temporarily cleared the road but the stoning still continued from the fields. 
One wounded man was here picked up and placed in a police lorry. A leader of the 
mob then came forward and said that if the arrested men were released he would 
prevail upon the crowd to disperse. His request was agreed to, but compliance had 
no effect whatsoever and as the mob, which by this time had increased to about 
10,000 continued to shower stones on the police and to advance with obvious inten¬ 
tion of attacking the lorries, further firing was ordered. This number of rounds fired 
on this occasion canint be exactly stated, but may have been as many as 40, 
The police were then able to enter the lorries and return after having been severely 
stoned for one and a half hours during which time they had been able to cover only 
about a mile of road. The District Magistrate, the District Superintendent of Police 
and almost every member of the pany were badly hurt. 

“Soon after their return the District Magistrate and District Superintendent of 
Police were informed that the police were being attacked in the city. They again 
set out with two lorry loads of police and accompanied by the Commandant of the 
A, F. I. contingent and a Lewis Gun detachment. There were no signs of the mob 
but they found the partially burnt bodies of two policemen in front of a gutted police 
station and the district courts on fire. 

“In view of the seriousness of the position, the District Magistrate decided to 
collect the non-combatants belonging to the official, mill and railway communities at 
the railway station. Three hundred women and children were thus gathered together 
and evacuated that evening to Poona. Since the previous day many families 
belonging to the several mercantile communities had been streaming out of 
Sholapur by road or rail. 

“In the meantime the police in the city were concentrated in the city police station 
and the city was patrolled by armed police in lorries. One of these lorries was 
attacked on several occasions and forced to fire in self-defence. The result of this 
patrolling was to prevent the mob from extending its activities towards the camp and 
railway station. At dusk all police were removed from the city police station to avoid 
the possibility of a Chauri Chaura or Malegaon incident and except for a guard 
at police head-quarters were concentrated with the A. F. I. contingent at the railway 
station. 

“Troops arrived from Poona at ii p.m. and a combined military and police patrol 
was immediately sent through the city which was reported quiet. 

X9 
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*‘The next morning (9th) a similar patrol was sent out at 7 a.m. and again all was 
reported quiet. At 11 a.m. a picket was established in the centre of the city and 
combined patrols of military and police sent out in motor lorries. Up to that time 
the known casualties were 2 policemen murdered, 8 reported missit.g, 5 rioters killed 
and 26 attended to at the civil and two private hospitals. Motor lorry patrols 
continued their rounds of the city throughout the day, 

*‘By this lime the District Magistrate had promulgated an order under section 
144 of the Criminal Procedure Code forbidding the carrying of lathis, the holding of 
processions and meetings and the assembly of more than 5 persons. Later during the 
day the Distiict Magistrate after consultation with local iiidtiential Mahomedan 
gentlemen, modified his order under section 144 Crimtnal Procedure Code in order 
to allow the Mahominedan community 10 attetul iheir Idgahs for prayers 

“Throughout the day on May 10 the city was pi trolled and the Id prayers passed 
off quietly but towards the evening it was seen that the Order under Section 144 
Criminal Piocedure Code was being disregarded. A military patrol of two lorries, 
one of which had broken down, was surrounded by the crowd of several 
thousand people w 10 refused to disperse when ordeievl to do so by a Magistrate. 
The lorry was extricated by towing but it was cle.ir that the number of police and 
troops at the disposal of the authorities was inadequate to control the situation in 
the city. 

“On May 11, following the arrival of another company of the 2n(l-4th Bombay 
Grenadiers with the Headquarters of the Battalion, it was decided to endeavour to 
regain control of the city by advancing permanent posts and by the employment of 
moving patrols. In pursuance of tlie plan one company of Infantry was posted in 
Municipal School No. 4 an I patrols sent out. The patrols encountered no distur¬ 
bances but reported that the city police staiion record room had been broken into and 
some of its contents burnt. It was also learnt that Congress volunteers were 
making a pretence of running the administration of (he city 

“At this time the armed force at the disposal of the District Magistrate amounted 
to about 250 Indian, 30 A, F. 1 . and between 60 and 80 police of whom the last 
named has been continuously on duty with little sleep since the morning of May ii, 
and almost all were more or less damaged by stones. 

“The position was that that the mobs scattered immediately at the sight of the 
troops, but showed the greatest ferocity when the police approached. The police 
themselves, as a result of the atrocious murder of their comrades, of their own injuries, 
and of anxiety for their families, were in a highly exciied state and the audiorities consi- 
dered that if the police were aiacked by the mob, it might be impossible toconlrol their 
fire. It was, therefore, almost essential that the police should be withdrawn temporarily 
and given a rest. In these circumstances, it was found impossible to take any further 
immediate steps to regain control of the town. The position was further reviewed on 
the roorn'ng of the twelfth ; further reinforcements were called for from Poena and 
the O. C. with the concurrence of the District Magistrate recommended that on the 
arrival of reinforcements, Martial Law should be declared. 

“The Goveinmentof Bombay were informed of this decision and agreed to accept it 
on the afternoon of May 12 The 2nd Battalion Royal Ulster Rifles were immediately 
despatched from Poona. While they were oo the way, Martial Law was declared at 
8-30 p. m. on May 12. The Royal Ulster Rifles arrived before midnight. 

“The City was occupied by the troops at 4 30 a. m. on May 13, and Martial Law 
was put into force at 9-45 a.m. Steps were immediately taken to reassure the law- 
abiding section of the population, while putting a stop to all demonstrations against 
law and order. Since the declaration of Martial Law no disturbance have occurred, 
nor a single shot has been fired and the present position is one of complete quiet. 

“Every encouragement is given to reopen the shops, many of which had already 
begun to do business again by the morning of the 15th. Life in the Mahomedan 
quarter of the town is now normal, save for the restrictions necessarily imposed by the 
curfew order and the order preventing the assembly of crowds, except during the hours 
of prayer; in other parts of the city, the rate of progress towards normality is uneven, 
but everywhere noticeable. The mills were reopened on the morning of May 16 and 
tbe attendance was very good. 

“During the first few days of martial law, military tribunals were established and 
dealt wholly with martial law offences ; all offences which had occurred before May la 
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being left for the ordinary courts to deal with. These military tribunals have now 
been superseded and the ordinary criminal and civil courts have resumed work» the 
civil magistrates taking cognisance of offences of all classes, including those under 
the martial law regulation which will remain in force until martial law is withdrawn 
which, it is hoped, will be possible within a very few days if nothing occurs to disturb 
the tranquillity of the city. 

“The casualties among the mob cannot yet be exactly estimated, but a private 
medical practitioner who himself had treated a number of them and has been in the 
close touch with all the other doctors in the city calculates them at about 50, including 
13 dead. Only 8 of the fatal cases are known to the authorities. 

“The total number of rounds fired by the police during the disturbances was 103 
rounds of ball and 10 of buckshot. Figure of revolver rounds fired have not been 
supplied, but arc known to be very small. It is understood that the Auxiliary Forces 
did not lire at all, nor have the troops fired. 

“Nearly all (he rumours of hideous brutalities by the mob which have been freely 
circulated are without foundation. It is not true that policemen were lied togeiher 
and burned alive, nor that one had his eyes gouged out, nor is there any suspicion 
whatever that two were thrown into a well. It is hojied that all the 8 missing men 
would yet be foutid. 

“The civil authorities, the police and the troops have performed their duties in 
circumstances of greater difficulty with admirable restraint and moderation. The 
detachment of the G. I. P. Railway Battalion A. F. (/) under the command of Major 
R. S. Moberly, V, D., rendered invaluable assistance during the period before an 
adequate force of regulars havl reached Sholapur. Special njention must also be made 
of the help given in ntany ways by Mr. J, A B Grier with his exceptional local 
knowledge, and by Mr, A; B. Tanner, Divisional Transportation Superintendent, 
who made excellent arrangements for the evacuation of the women and children.'* 


The Delhi Disturbances 


Official Statement 

The Chief Commissioner of Delhi issued the following statement on the distur¬ 
bances which occurred in Delhi on the 6 ‘fh May IjSO ; — 

Previous to the events of 6ih May, the situation in Delhi had for sometime past 
required very careful w’aiching. Congress propaganda had been persistent and insi¬ 
dious and had paid no regard whatsoever to truth. The Civil Disobedience proce¬ 
ssions and public meetings which, on several occasions were followed by serious 
emonstrations before the Kotwali, had been a regular daily occurrence for the past 
month since the commencement of the so-called Civil Disobedience Week on the 
6th April, 

Certain arrests had been made of men who had been most prominent in seditious 
activities by speech or actions and the Press Ordinance enabled a check to be pla- 
u- L calumnies, falsehoods and incitements towards law-breakinp 

n feature of a section of the press. But the Congress 

. ^ Disobedience organisers obtained a considerable measure of success in mis- 

T deluding a large number of people and in working up a movement which 

potentialities of danger, and over which they themselves could 
exercise no adequate control. 

arrest became known about midday on the itth May and by 
tension were worked up to such a pitch that little room 
I nominally professed the creed of non-violence were 

nnrl ^ increasingly aggressive actions to force upon the civil authorities 

of Utmost forbearance the latter had averted, 

broughout the night of the 5Ch and the early morning of the 6th May, the Congress 
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volunteers worked indefatigably to produce an overwhelming demonstration which 
they could regard not only as worthy of the occasion but which they hoped 
would so overawe and intimidate the civil authorities that respect for law and order 
might be undermined. 

Hartal In The City 

Proceedings began by a complete hartal throughout the city Almost all the 
Muhammadan shopkeepers strongly protested but they were forced to close by the 
threat that otherwise their shops and goods would be looted. The next step was to 
send an advance procession to the District Magistrate’s cuichery in Kashmere Gate 
where the Civil and Criminal Courts and the treasury and the police office were 
picketed by women dressed in red and holding ropes across the two entrances to 
the compound, while their men supporters formed a ring all round. Picketing was 
forcible in character. Ths Magistrates were able to make way through but pleaders 
and clerks of the different Government offices were debarred from entry. The matter 
was reported to the civil authorities who could come to no other decision but that 
interference with ihe administration of justice and deliberate supervision of law and 
order could not be allowed. Orders were passed that an adequate police force should 
be sent to deal with the situation. In sanctioning these orders the Chief Commissio- 
er gave special instructions that the assembly should first be warned that it was un* 
lawful, that the leaders should if possible be isolated and that they should be told to 
disperse. He further directed that the orlers should be given to he as erreful as 
possible so that women were not involved in any clash that might occur. Meanwhile 
various crowds which had collected throughout the city made the Cutcherry their 
objective and gathered in a huge mob there. From such information as is at present 
available, it appears that the first trouble started with the most determined attack 
on an European officer by the crowd which had drifted away from the main mob and 
which stopped him while motoring through the Kashmere Gate close to the Govern¬ 
ment High School at the commencement of the Hamilton Road. His assailants 
swarmed his car and he was lucky to escape after receiving blows with fists and sticks 
and after his car had been damaged. This same crowd seems then to have passed 
under the Lothian Road Railway Bri< 1 ge and at the junction with the Queen’s Road 
met two cars containing the Deputy Commissioner and the Senior Superintendent of 
Police in one and the City Deputy Superintendent of Police and Inspector in another, 
these officers being on their way to study the situation. Without any sort of provo¬ 
cation the crowd, estimated at the time to number about 500, at once dashed and 
attacked the two cars and their occupants, all of whom were struck with stones or 
sticks. Both cars were considerably damaged and with difficulty were able to reach 
the Kotwali from where the officers returned with a strong force of police and disper¬ 
sed the crowd under a shower of stones. 

Another and much larger mob returning from the Cutcherry now made its appear¬ 
ance and was similarly dispersed. In these encounters the police used only sticks and 
inflicted about 40 casualties. All the injured persons were at once taken by car to 
the Kotwali and there medically treated. Meanwhile police patrols wxre sent out, 
of which one came up in time to rescue a European in a car who was being attacked 
in the Kashmere Gate. Another police patrol was compelled to use lathis to disperse 
a picketing force at the Cutcherry. By this time military assistance had been obtain¬ 
ed and armoured cars patrolled the main road between Delhi and Kashmere gates, 
while troops were posted near the Mori and Kashmere Gates, and latter at Delhi 
main railway station. For the next 2!l^ hours litde appears to have happened, although 
crowds gathered from time to time in Chandni Chowk and elsewhere. 

Reported Attack on Police Lorries 

The next serious incident occurred a little after 4 o'clock when some police 
lorries, which had been sent out by reason of an alarm at pumping stations, were 
returning and were savagely attacked when close to the Kotwali. The leading 
lorries got through, but the last lorry was isolated and its occupants stoned by the 
mob. To rescue this lorry and the police it contained, the senior Superintendent 
of Police led a charge from the Kotwali. Immediately on issuing from the Kotwali, 
the police were assailed by a stream of stones and bricks hurled from the Sikh 
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Gurdwara next door, which is under construction. The only method of saving 
themselves from suffering severe casualties and of rescuing their comrades in the 
lorry who were being savagely attacked in the open street was for the Police to 
open fire with buckshot. By this means the Police lorry was rescued at the cost 
of seven Police casualties of whom two are reported to have been severely injured. 

Immediately after the rescue the Gurdwara was entered and searched hy Sikh 
and Hindu Police in co-operation with the (jurdwara authorities. The Cranihi and 
Guru Granth Sahib were left completely undisturbed and inviolate. All Sikits found 
in the Gurdwara, who protested innocence, were given the benefit of doubt and 
were released. Only Hindu suspects found therein were detained in custody. No 
firing whatsoever took place inside the Gurdweara at any litne nor was any shot fired 
in the direction of the Gurdwar.! building beyond what was necessary to check the 
storm of missiles. 

Armoured cars were promptly despatched in snoport from the Fort on news 
being received of the attack on tlie police near Koiwali It was not found 
necessary to utilise their services to disperse the mob, but after tlie dispersal 
they and the police pushed their way upon tlie top of the Chandtii Chowk and 
as far as Lahore Gate, one or two shots being fired by the f)olice en roiifr. 
in order to prevent themselves being taken at flmk by stone-throwers from lanes and 
side-streets. Having cleared this area of rioters the force relurncd to the Kotwali. 
It was not necessary throughout the day to make use of troops in actual conflict 
with rioters. 

Promulgation of Sfxiion 544 Order 

Orders under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, were promulgated prohibi¬ 
ting all carrying of lathis or assemblage of groups of more than five persons. A very 
satisfactory feature of the affair was that throughout die day Mahoincdans kept 
themselves almost wholly aloof. All was quiet during the night of the 6th and < arly 
morning of 7th May. But thereafter the Congress workers with a view to creating 
further exitement endeavoured to organise the largest possible funeral procession, 
of the two men who had died, in the civil hospital as a result of ihe injuries received 
on the previous day. This was in direct defiince of the District Magistrate's order 
under Section 144 C. P. C. and the object was to re-establish their own influence 
in opposition 10 constituted authoriiy. Fro n the past experience in Delhi, the 
dangerous results of such processions are only loo well-known. Authorities 
therefore made it clear that processions through the streets in contravention of the 
orders would be firmly dealt with an<l precautions taken by the police and military 
forces had the necessary deterrent effect so that Congress workers in sj>ite of their 
efforts fiiiled to organise further defiance of autlioriiy. T'wo bodies were taken 
by small parties of relatives or sympathisers direct from tlie Civil Hospital across 
the maidan to the Jumna, The situation in the city then became comparatively 
normal with trams running and tongas plying for hire and many shops open. Every 
effort to restore confidence among the law-cab id ing population lias been made and 
clear warning has been given that no attempt to take processions or to hold public 
meetings in defiance of orders will be allowed. Loyal Mahomedau gentlemen have 
successfully used their influence among their own community which continues to turn 
a very cold shoulder on the mischief-makers and seditionists. There has been no 
recrudescence of any trouble and it is to be hoped that what has been a most 
regrettable chapter in the history of Delhi may be regarded as closed. 

The Casualties 

The most accurate estimate of casualties available at the me ment to civil authori¬ 
ties not only by check of hospital figures but also after searcliing enquiries through¬ 
out the city is as follows : total of dead 4 (of which three are Hindus but one of these 
possibly not due to injuries sustained in the riot, anti one Mahomedan). Other casual¬ 
ties (many of these quite slight), 190 of whom only six were Mahomedans. Police : 18 
patients treated at Police Hospital one serious, and 20 uolice treated at Kntwali for 
minor injuries. The Chief Commissioner desires to pay the highest iiibute to the 
maimer in which, after the most trying strain and in the face of constant insults and 
provocation deliberately offered for weeks ami indeed for months past, a most serious 
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situation was successfully dealt with and controlled, thanVs to the splendid spirit 
shown by the police of all ranks and by civil officers in an unpleasant task. He 
desires also to acknowledge the generous manner in which all possible assistance 
had been so freely and willingly rendered throughout by the military authorities. 
Although troops were not required to act, their presence and the delay of military 
force in support of civil power allowed the police to deal effectively with mobs and 
contributed largely to the successful restoration of law and order. 


The Non-official Version 

The following from the ‘‘Leader** of the nth Mav which published the following 
communication from Pandit Motihil Nehru may be taken as the non-official version 
of the disturbances :— 

I am enclosing for publication in “The Leader** copv of a communique issued by 
the Delhi District Congress Committee just received by special messenger. It gives 
a full report of the happenings of the 6th instant at Delhi. I learn from the covering 
letter that a full statement of the earlier incident of that day was made immediately 
after they occurred to the Associ.aied Press by Mr. Sahni, editor of “The Hindustan 
Times.’* Evidently the repiesentative of the Associated Press has not thought fit to 
communicate it to the Press and preferred to broadcast the official verson which 
according to the Congress communique is quite wrong and misleading. Mr Sahni's 
statement to the Associated Press, you will observe, is reproduced in the communique 
and vouched for by the Congress Committee. It is supplemented by the Committee 
itself with a narration of subsequent events. As the report comes from a responsible 
quarter and contains the peoples version I hope you will insert it in your next issue 
for general information. 

The Dt. Congress Committee's Communique 

The District Congress Committee in the course of the communique referred to 
to above,says:— 

The Congress sub committee, has seen the statement issued by Mr. Sahni to the 
press. That statement relates to events ending with the dispersal of the procession 
in the Queen*s Garden and subsequent assaults in Chandni Chowk on stray people by 
the police The Congress Committee endorses the statement as a correct narration 
of facts and has decided to adopt it as part of its own statement for the information 
of the public. Mr. Sahni*s statement is reproduced below :— 

“I was with the procession from beginning to end. For the last two days the 
police has been too evident in public places. In the last two meetings more than 
a hundred policemen were placed among the audience and it was a miracle that 
among a crowd of more than 50,000 which attended the meetings yesterday there 
was no molestation. The procession to-day consisted of more than 50 to 60 thousand. 
There were more than a thousand ladies also in the crowd. A general hartal bad 
been declared in the city and even Government offices including banks and the 
clearing house had been closed When the crowd reached Bara Bizaar near 
Kashmer Gate the ladies separated from the crowd and went to the court to persnarfe 
the lawyers and the authorities to get it closed. I'o avoid any rush on the part of 
the crowd, volunteers were posted on all roads leading to the court In the meantime 
the main procession started towards the city. When the procession was proceeding 
towards the city, according to L. Girdhari Lai, who was then with the procession, a 
car dashed through the crowd near the Government school. Finding the crowd too 
large to permit passage the owner of the car attempted to tear back and while he 
was receding his car many people were injured. It appears that this car was occupied 
by Mr. Senior, Superintencicnt of C. I. D. This excited the crowd but the procession 
still wended its way very peacefully to the city. When the crowd had passed over 
the bridge amother car drove up. The occupant ot the car was asked to proceed in 
the direction of the station but instead he began to argue in an excited manner. This 
excited the crowd and some one threw stones hurting the hat of the occupant and 
another falling on the hood. It appears that the occupant of this car was Mr, 
Jeffreys. 
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“Soon after this incident while the crowd was proceedirg towards the city, three 
lorries full of policemen teaclied the spot and showered laihi blows, injuring more 
than two hundred. No warning for dispersal was given. Three lorry loads of the 
injured were taken to the Kotwali and latter those seriously injured were taken to 
hospital. Simultaneously a similar rush was made at the crowd in the court. It will 
appear that there were more than fifty people besides about a thousand ladies in the 
whole court compound. The larlies would h ive returned but far Mr. PooPs assurance 
to a depuration of theirs to wait for him for li.alf an hour so that he could bring from 
the Deputy Commissioner the order for closing the courts. While the ladies waited 
patiently for the reappearance of Mr. Pool, insie.ad of the Additional District Magis¬ 
trate three lorries lull of [lolicemen dashed into the court compound and showered 
lathies on all and sundry. Even the ladies who were blocking the road leading to 
the court to prevent the crowd coming in the compound were not spared and more 
than ten of them received injuries including Mrs Salmi and the mother-in-law of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru*’. 

After describing the injurioa sustained bv a girl and others and the intervention 
by some members of the bar he proceeds : “The ])olicc oflicer then ordered the 
crowd to diaperse within three minutes as he had declared the assernlily unlawful. 
When asked for an order he had none. It may be nor(‘(l that there was no magis¬ 
trate accompanying him. He threatened to open fire if the crowd did not disperse. 
In the meantime five armoured cars reached the scene. The ladies refused to 
leave the plaee unless the police, was wdthdrawm and they were allowed to return in 
procession. The police later withdrew to the farthest end of the court yard and 
left the road free when the ladies and others marched back to the city. 

‘‘An hour later when the processionist.s had dispersed, peaf'eful crowds sitting on 
closed shops in Chandni (.liowk were repeatedly assaulted with laihies by the police 
for reasons unknown, at various places in (Jhandni Ohowk. The list of those injured 
in these assaults is not yet known. On the whole more than 300 people have been 
injured,*' concludes the statement. 

It will appear that after the procession had been dispersed people either left for 
their homes or collected in small groups before closed shops to discuss the events 
of the day. A large number of wounded had been taken by the police, Tlie request 
of the people to see or get information regarding the wounded was, it is understood, 
refused by the authorities The local authorities in the meantime had promulgated 
Section 144 in Delhi. This promulgation, however, consisted of an announcement 
of which no-body among the crowd outside was made aware. Simultaneously 
with the supposed promulgation of section 144 policemen with lathies started 
dispersing crowds colleete(f in all parts of the city. Attacks wu^re made on 
innocent citizens collected in Chandni Chowk, in Hauz Qazi, in Fatehpuri and 
in small side streets. In Hauz Qazi, which is predominantly a Mahomedan 
area, many Mahomedans received serious injuries, two of them being left, according 
to eys witnesses, in a most critical condition. 

Firing Inctdentb 

Following these events the public naturally began to collect more and more 
before the kotw^alL Suddenly firing was opened on the crowd before the kotwali 
by the police which had been previously collected iu the kotwali buildings. The 
actual facts leading to this firing cannot be fully ascertained since the firing was 
sudden and unexpected. From conflicting versions including that of the authorities 
it will appear that a lorry full of policemcti was stopped near the kotwali by some 
people in the crowd and, it is alleged by the authorities, some brickbats were thrown 
upon the police. It is also alleged, though denied by responsible Gurdwara autho¬ 
rities, that brickbats were thrown from the roof of the Gurdwara, Bish Guni. What¬ 
ever may be the actual basis for these allegations, what followed was that from 
the roof, first floor and the compond of the kotwali the crowd was fired upon on all 
sides. It may be mentioned that the Gurdwara, Sish Gunj which adjoins the kotwali 
has windows between it and the kotwali. According to the Gurdwara authorities 
the manager of the Gurdwara was mishandled and insulted by the police. Later, 
a regular shower of bullets rained upon the Gurdwara fiom the roof or the kotwali, 
xrozn the eompouud and from within the kotwali through the windows above 
mentioned. There are even now 150 to 200 bullet marks in various places inside 
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the premHos of the GiirJwira. Numerous empty bullets have been collected by the 
Gard\Tara authorities. More than ten people in the Gurdvvara were seriously 
wounded. The police rnarcihed out and in (^hhota Dariba, which is about a furlong 
from th(‘ Kotwiili, they fired for about hundred yards wounding about 13 people, 
one of them, a Halwni in the abdomen. 

The communique proceeds : 

Some of the wounded are in a very serious condition. One Mahomedan boy 
and two Hindus have already died. No trace yet been found of more than 50 
about whose wdicrealioiits inquiries have been made in the Congress office and 
whoso absenee is still a mystery. Two corpses hitherto unelaimed were found in 
tire moat sr’rronruling the Fort! Their deaths appear to have resulted from gun¬ 
shot wounds. Eight policemen are reported i>y the authorities to have been injur^. 


The l ucknow Disturbances 


Official Statement 

The following press comtuunique was issued by the Commissioner, Lucknow 
division on tl\e 2Ctli Msy on the disturbances which occuircd in Lucknow on the 
previous ilay, i. e. tlic May 1 , 9 . 70 :— 

“Since very cxaggenited and false rumours are being circulated regarding the 
dispersal of the ('ongross procession by the police in Lucknow yesterday to the 
effect that the poliv*e charged the procession with spears and that eight or ten 
persons were killed and about 150 to 200 persons were injured, it is necessary to 
inform the public of tlie true facts. 

“The following is a brief history of the recent attempts of the Congress to take 
processions dowm Hazratganj : The first procession w^as taken to Hazratganj on the 
I 4 th May, 1950 . Before the procession was taken out, the Congress authorities were 
informcfl by means of a notice under section 30 (1) of the Police Act that in view 
of the fact that no procession was over allowed in the past to pass through Haza- 
ratganj they were at liberty to take tlie procession anywhere except Hazratganj. 
Hazratganj is mainly a European business quarter and is a busy thoroughfare 
over whi(‘h much motor and other yechieular traffic passes in the after-nooji, and 
the passing of a large political procession down that road would both interfere with 
traffic and be a source of annoyance to peaceful citizens living in that neighbour¬ 
hood who do nor belong to the Congress party. The procession was, following the 
previous precedents, prohibited from passing through this quarter of the town but 
no heed was paid to this notice and the procession was brought to Hazratganj. 
The patience and forbearance with which the police acted on this occasion has been 
acknowledged by the local press. Briefly the nine men who wore sent ahead of the 
main body to do ^atyagraha were kept sitting by the police till early next morning 
and then removed a short distance, away and released. On the 22 nd of May the 
Congressmen took out another procession to Hazratganj. Although they had been 
served with a notice under see, 30 (I) of the Police Act to avoid this route they were 
allowed to pass on this day and the only step that was taken was to arrest 13 of 
the men wdio led the procession the next day and to prosecute them. Although 
the procession passed through Hazratganj on this occasion, they persisted in taking 
out another procession destined for Hazratganj on the 25 th of May in defiance <3 
an order under section 30 ( 2 ) of the Police Act to the effect that they must take 
out a license. 

“The local authorities, in view of this provocative attitude, had no alternative but 
to declare the procr^ssiou to be an unlawful assembly and to disperse it. Due warn-* 
ing was given to the procession to disperse or to take another route, but they 
persisted in their intention to pass through Hazratganj. Mrs. Mitra, the leader of 
the procession, was then arrested and the other ladies who were in the procession 
were taken to a distance of about two miles and released. The rest of the proces* 
eion was dispersed by the police with batons. With the exception of a few Satya^ 
grahis the processionists fled before the police reached. Oi the Satyagrahis tWQ 
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Buffered fractures, one on the leg and one on the arm and eight or 10 were more or 
less severely injured, while about 50 of the others received trifling injuries. 'These 
figures are merely on estimate but as far as enquiries show they are correct* 

*Tfc is absolutely false that life was lost or that any one was ever dangerously 
injured. It is also altogether false that the road was a pool of blood or that 
ladies and children were beaten, A certain amout of injury was inevitable as the 
Satyagrahis struggled desperately with the police, but no amount of force not 
necessitated by the situation was employed,^’ 

Another Communique 

The Commissioner also issued another press communique on the 27 th May:— 

“Yesterday, after varying rumours, it was ascertained in the afternoon that the 
Congress Committee had decided again to take a procession down Hazratganj. On 
the previous night, following the forcible dispcTsal of some Batyagrahis on the 
Abbott Road by the police, mobs in the city had showed a very hostile and threa¬ 
tening attitude towards the police. A large crowd collected in front of the Ainina- 
bad Chowki and another in front of the Kotwali, and foul abuse was show'ered on 
the police till after midnight. The situation in the city was such that solitary 
policemen on tiaffic duty had to be withdrawn, Jn one or two cases, solitary mem¬ 
bers of the police had to run from threatening crowds. In view^ of these events it 
was anticipated that the crowd in Aminabad, from where the procession was to start, 
would be hostile. As a precautionary measure and in order to exercise a steadying 
influence in the city it was thought advisable to requisition some military sup'port 
and a squadron of the 3 rd Hussars and a company of the East Yorkshire Regiment 
were accordingly sent to Amipuddaula Park where it had been decided to Ptop the 
procession. The police kept the Aminuddaula Park area clear of the crowd, but 
great numbers gathered on all roads leading into the park. The only convenient 
station for the infantry was the lawn in the park itself. As the Congress (National) 
flag was flying there, this was removed but the flag staff was not destroyed and the 
crowd were allowed to rehoist the flag as soon as the troops were withdrawn. No 
untoward incident occurred in the afternoon. No procession was taken out, and at 
about 7 o’clock some men with a flag came up to the poli^'e cordon at the western 
entrance shouting that they had been up to Hazralganj. It appears that a small body 
of eight men came by different routes and walked up Hazratganj when the police 
were elsewhere engaged. Between 7 and 7-30 the situation appeared to be well in 
hand and it was tliought to be safe to withdraw the troops leaving a force of 200 
police with iO armed men in the Aminabad chowki. Within about half an hour of 
the removal of the troops, an infuriated mob attacked Aminabad chowki on all sides 
and pelted it with bricks. The mob also tried to set fire to the chowki. They also 
looted several stalls and shops close by, including a watchmaker’s and a cloth 
merchant’s. The police had a desperate straggle for some time in the dark and were 
forced to fire in self-defence at very short range. Fifty-seven shots were fired by 
the police. 

“Up to the present moment it has been ascertained that four men were killed 
and aoout 30 injured. It has not been possible up till now to obtain any exact 
estimate of the number of injured. As the crowd was an infuriated one and it 
was report^ from the city that it had split up into several gangs which were 
wandering in the Ganeshganj direction and which might unchecked have made an 
incursion into the civil lines, it was thought proper to ask for military aid and 
the scheme of ^support of civil power’ was put into execution. At the time the 
milltarv aid was requisitioned the bulk of the available police was imprisoned in the 
Aminabad chowki. Two shots were fired from the roof of a house probably with 
® Saheb Parbhndayal Bingh, deputy superintendent of police. It 

would have been difficult to check the incursions of the mobs into different parts of 
Lucknoi^ On the arrival of the military, troops were stationed at various srategic 
points. The night passed without further incident .except that an armed guard 
who hurried from Hazratganj were just in time to stop an attack on the Husain- 
Wij outpost. The police casualties were 12 or 14 including hospital cases, 
^ precautions are being maintained over to-day and a curfew 

oraer uas been promulgated and also orders under section 144 , prohibiting 
assemblies or processions of more than five persons and preventing the carrying 
Of any weapons of offence for a period of 15 days.” 

30 
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Non-Official Statement 

The following statement on the disturbances was issued by the Committee appointed 
by a resolution of a general meeting of the citizens of Lucknow representing all shades 
01 opinion excepting the Congress 

*‘In issuing this statement we are actuated by our sense of duty in fairly and 
truly stating the facts relating to the happenings of the 25th May, 1930, when the 
Satyagrahi procession was dispersed on Abbott Road by the Lucknow police. We 
have confined our enquiries for elucidating the facts relating to the aforesaid incident 
only We are fully conscious of the fact that when law and order is being defi¬ 
nitely defied, Government has its distinct duty to maintain the same. But the 
facts as elicited will indicate that inexcusable excesses have been committed and 
there has been a gross misuse of power by the authorities concerned. The com¬ 
munique issued by the commissioner containing the facts is, in our opinion, incorrect 
on material points and hence misleading. In the first place the figures of injured 
persons given in (he statement are much lower than have been found by the indepen¬ 
dent and searching enquiry made by us. The figures obtaine<l from the King 
George’s Hospital and the Balrarnpur Hospital alone show that more than 55 
persons who have received injuries were treated and attended to in these institutions. 
There are still 14 in hospitals. Twice this number has been treated by other private 
medical practitioners ana there were others who sent for medical aid at their own 
houses. Our modest estimate of the injured persons is about 200. Of these 
at least seven are cases of fracture. 

“The commissioner in his communique says that “no amount of force not 
necessitated by the situation was employed.” This statement, we submit, appears 
to have been based on the most erroneous data. To have caused grievous hurt 
and fractures to the Satyagrahis who, according to all correct information, had ini no 
way resisted the police and were mostly beaten while equating or lying on the 
ground, distinctly shows that the force ompJoVed w^as not of the kind that should be 
used for dispersing such a crowd but in attacking a foreign foe with a view to 
destroy or physically cripple the enemy. The use of force according to the facts 
we have been able to elicit was not limited to the processionists or the crowd about 
them but also to the members of the civil population who innocently 
happened to be present in the vicinity of the scene on the occasion. The most 
condemnable cases of assaults by the police, as has been proved by our enquiry, 
are in cases of those persons who were in the adjoining houses as spectators and 
these included even ladies and children. The commissioner appears to have been 
wrongly informed that no ladies were beaten. We can give names of the iadiai 
who were actually beaten by the police and have received injuries. 

“The sum total of our enq^uiry on this point is that the police charge on this 
occasion was pre-arranged and the object of it was not only to disperse the crowd 
but to demoralize the citizens of Lucknow by causing serious injuries and by the 
use of unnecessary force. This conduct of the police is resented and con¬ 
demned by a very large percentage of citizf^ns who have always stood for 
law and order and who have no sympathy for the law breaking programme. 
In our opinion if this policy of intimidation by means of deliberate and 
merciless assaults is not given up and if the official world will not respect or 
continue to ignore the fact brought before them by the reliable non-official agency, 
it will be very difficult to restore trust and confidence in the minds of citizens. The 
officials seem to take great pride in the fact that they treated the ladies very 
well by taking them away in lorries and having left them two miles away. Our 
enquiries show that they were taken to the Alambagh police station outside the 
city and were detained there for over a couple of hours and then let go in the 
darkness of night to find their way through the dangerous and deserted area which 
lies between it and the city and to be at the mercy of the scoundrels and hooligans. 
Is this the civilised form of treatment which should have been held out to the 
ladies who have been out of purdah only recently ? 

“We have further found from our enquiry that a doctor who held a stethescope 
was also beaten in the compound while attending the injured. People who were 
atiampting to rescue the children also received severe beating and even the children 
were not spared. We may add that in our opinion the assaults in insny cases 
irere on the people who were outside the crowd and we only wish that il oases ^ 
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identification of aBsailant® on ench people can successfully be made out, many police 
officers will be found guilty of offences under the Indian Penal Code'\ 


The Patna Disturbances 

Interviewed by a press correspondent on Saturday the 19thy April 1930, Baba 
Rajendra Prasad made the following statement with regard to the happenings at Patna 
on that day :— 

“According to our plan, which had been followed for the last three days the first 
batch of five volunteers went out in the morning and when they were going along 
the road they were overtaken by a body of sowars under the command ora European 
officer. Three of them were mercilessly beaten by the European officer and thrown 
into the drain from where they were removed by our stretcher-bearers. The 
remaining two moved on and were joined by three others and were supplied with 
flags. When they approached the Sultanganj Thana they were obstructed by police 
constables who forcibly took away the flags from them and injured one of them who 
had to be removed. The others moved on and passed the police line. The second 
batch of five volunteers was sent out again at noon. They were again obstructed 
and beaten with baton and poked with lathis. They all received injuries but managed 
to go along. After they had passed the sowars, they were let alone and the European 
officer with the sowars charged the crowd that was standing along the road and in 
the verandahs of houses and open spaces by the side of the road. People were 
charged and beaten even in the verandahs. While this was going on, other people, 
who were going along on the road, were also beaten and assaulted. Two of them when 
urged to move on sat in the middle of the road and refused to budge. They were 
poked and beaten and the horses of sowars surrounded them and put their hoofs on 
their legs but they remained sitting. The sowars then moved away, A man with a 
camera was taking a snapshot when the European officer fell upon him and snatched 
ft and it fell on the ground and was picked up by another man who threw it 
on the roof of an adjoining house. A man from amongst the crowd was made to 
climb the roof and he managed to pick up the camera. 

“In the evening the third batch of five volunteers went out again. It was 
challenged and the flag was sought to be snatched away. In the melee it was 
torn into two pieces and the vmunteers passed on with a portion of it. This 
happened where the sowars under two European officers were posted. Professors 
Kripalani, Alxinl Bari, Badrinath Verma and Babu Murali Manohar Prosad, editor 
of the “Searchlight” went to the scene with me in a car. We alighted from it and 
saw the European officer charging and beating the crowd with batons followed by 
the police who were freely using the “lathis.” The crowd was standing cither in 
verandahs or open spaces or along the road keeping the middle absolutely clear 
for traffic which but for the obstruction of the sowars could easily pass. Among 
the persons who were thus assaulted was Moulvi Abdul Bari, Muhammad Saqui, 
Vakil, who was standing in a verandah with some other vakil friends. When we 
saw from a distance this indiscriminate assault on absolutely harioless crowd we 
mt^ed in that direction. By this time the whole road was cleared and the crowd 
had moved on. I was in front. Professor Bari, Kripalani and Badrinath were 
following me. The two European officers saw us and came running on their 
horses and it seems deliberately selected Prof. Bari and myself for assault. They 
put their horses behind us and began to shout ‘get along,^ One of them was using 
his baton or whip on Prof. Bari and freely kicked him. The other man was, 
prising rao with his horse and, I am told, used his whip or baton against me, too, 
hut I Old not see it as he was behind and I did not feel any hurt as I had 
wck ch^dar on my shoulders. Prof, Biari^s injuries are not severe nor Mr. Saqui's, 
I Toceived no injuries at all. We went along at our usual pace and were after a 
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tkae let alone. The two officers are understood from Prof. Kripalani, returned to 
the B. P. and reported triumphantly that they had not spared the leaders also. The 
crowd was absolutely peaceful and there was neither retaliation nor scramble. 
They received the beating and moved along as if nothing had happened. The 

Police are, it seems, now determined upon provoking violence so that they might 

get Cause for using their guns. There has been no incident whatsoever on the 
part of the people. The exemplary non-violence and heroism of the volunteers aS 
aioo of the crowd is having its ell'ect in all classes of people and the whole city, 

^eluding gentleman of the position of Mr. Hasan Imam, has been deeply affected. 

His wife who was passing on the road while she was returning from church saw 
something of the happenings aud was deeply moved. She offered her car for 
removing the wounded but as our camp was near, it was not availed of. He, his wife 
and the whole family are going to boycott foreign goods and particularly fpreign 
cloth. He is going to invite Pandit Malaviyaji to inaugurate a boycott campaign in 
which he proposes to take a promineut part'’. 


The Chechuahat Disturbances 


The Government of Bengal issued the following communique on the 5th 
June 1930 

*'The Government publish, for information, the following account of the distur¬ 
bances at Chechuahat. in police station Daspiir, in Ghatal sub-division of Midnapur 
district. On June 3, Sub-Inspector Bholanath Ghosh and Assistant Bub-Inspector 
Anirudha Samanta, with four constables of Daspur police station, went to Cheebua- 
hat to arrest some volunteers who were picketing there and delivering seditious 
speeches. 

**The four volunteers thus arrested were left in the custody of the constables, 
while the sub-inspectors went on in search of others. They were attacked by a mob 
led by volunteers and were forced to retreat to the place where the constables had 
been left. They arrived there but not without injuries At about mid-day the party 
left with the arrested volunteers for Daspur police station, but were attacked by an 
overwhelming mob, again led by volunteers. The sub-inspector and the asst, sub-inspec¬ 
tor were separated from the constables and there seems to be no doubt but that Mr. 
Bholanath was brutally murdered. The fate of the assistant sub-inspector is un¬ 
known. The constables managed to struggle back to the police station. 

**New8 of this affair was brought to Midnapore and the additional district mngls* 
irate and the additional superintendent of police went to Chechuahat to investigate, 
with 18 armed constables and arrived there on the evening of June 5. Next morn¬ 
ing the village of Nandanpore, where there was a large number of volunteers, was 
visited and several arrests were made. Investigation proceeded throughout the day. 
Late in the afternoon news was brought that a large body of men was collecting 
near the spot where it was intended to encamp for the night. This place was to 
the east of the dry bed of an embanked river which follows a tortuous course round 
the three sides of the camp. Some 6,000 men were discovered to be approaching 
from the rear, while another 4,000 were standing on the opposite eide of tne ^*khal.” 
Conch shells and whistles were being wildly blown, and the sun had set. The addi¬ 
tional district magistrate ordered the crowd to disperse. The ringleaders of the 
volunteers replied thac they demanded the release of those previously arrested. This 
was consistently refused and when the crowd made a rush across the ^khaV fire 

was opened. At least one man in the attacking crowd was armed and fired at the 

police. The crowd retired, but continued to blow whistles and conch shells, and 

as it was by this time dark and the position of the police was insecure, the latter 

also retired to their camp in Hat and later, as this was also open to attack, it was deci¬ 
ded to march back towards Ghatal. On the way the police were attacked by anoUm 
mob, but tbe firing of one round checked them. The party eventually reach^ Ghatal 
at 2 p. m. on June 7. 

*The situation being evidently one of extreme gravity, the district magisltile 
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and the inspector-genera! of police proceeded to Ghatal with 100 armed police and 
left for Oheohuahat on the evening of June 8 arriving there on the morning of June 
k No opposition was encountered and the villages around were deserted. 
Investigation is still proceeding and the situation is well under control. 

‘There is no doubt but that these incidents, both the assault upon and the 
subsequent murder of sub-inspector Bholanath Ghosh and the furious attack upon 
the investigathing force on June 6 were directly due to the instigation and 
incitement of volunteers, whose camp at Bander has recently been raided and of 
whom 25 have been arrested.” 


The Bihpnr Disturbances 

A detailed account of the disturbances at Bihpur, district Bhagalpur, is given in the 
following Government communique issued on the 18th June 1930:— 

After the assembly of Congress volunteers there had been declared unlawful "and 
dispersed and their eamp occupied by the police, bodies of volunteers and their sympa¬ 
thisers made persistent attempts to regain possession and on successive days very 
large crowds collected. The volunteers paid no heed to the prohibitions of the superin¬ 
tendent of police and other police officers but endeavoured to force their way into 
the camp. They were compelled to use force to prevent them but orders were 
given to strike only at the legs of the volunteers to avoid causing serious injury. 

Threat To Police 

Ott the 5th and 6 th June, the situation took a more serious turn when lecturers 
who addressed crowds became more vehement in their denunciations and in 
particular made attetnpts to influence the police, threatening to bring trouble on 
their families through local Congress Committees. Many among the crowds were 
armed with ‘lathis’ and the local officers decided that it was unsafe to allow such 
assemblies to continue in the immediate neighbourhood of the camp. 

Steps were accordingly taken to disperse the crowds as they began to assemble. 
As the warning proved ineflfective constables had to charge to disperse them. On one 
occasion vrhen the police were dispersing one crowd, another crowd armed with 
iathis’ estimated at several thousands strong threatened to counter-attack and was 
only dispersed with difficulty and after some heavy stone-throwing. 

On the 7th June a larger force of the military police being available, it was 
possible by putting out pickets to disperse the crowds before they reached the 
camp. 

On the qth June on the occasion of the visit to the spot of Babu Rajeodra 
Prasad and other Congressmen from Patna and elsewhere an enormous crowd 
collected and the police pickets had to fall back, but as the superintendent of 
police learned that there were some responsible leaders present, he did not proceed 
at once to disperse the crowd hoping that the leaders would be able to control their 
followers, and would realise the folly of moving a huge uncontrolled mob up to 
the camp. 

As, however, three large separate crowds then formed the superintendent of 
police ordered the largest crowd which I ad pushed back the police pickets furthcrest 
to disperse and on its refusal ihe police made a charge in the course of which some 
provincial leaders are believed to have received minor injuries. They were not 
known to the local police and were in no way singled out as has been alleged in 
newspaper reports of the occurrence. Three of the local leaders were arrested 
and removed to Bhagalpur, 

The agitation now covers a wide area round Bihpur and it is significant that 
the crowds are not composed of innocent sight-seers but of men many of them 
armed with ‘lathis** who have been deliberately drawn to the scene by Congress 
workers in the hope of overawing or overpowering the police. The resignations 
of chaukidars in the locality have been extorted by the most oWeciionable methods 
of social boycott directed against their women and families. The police has also 
bceh threatened and prevented from do ing their ordinary work. 
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The forces employed have, however, behaved with courage and commendable 
restraint in a very situation and have used the rainimum force in tieir task 

of dispersing large ani hostile crow Is. Additional reinforcemcDti have been 
despatched to restore order and re-establish conftJence, 

Non-Official Statement 

The following statement issued by Sj. Rajendra Prasad may be taken as the non- 
of&v:ial version of the happening :—- 

‘*Bihpur is a place ab mt to miles from Bhagalpur. It is the headquarters of a 
thana and has a small bazir. The Congress Com nittee has a small house on rent 
and in the same co npoun h there is another su'h house which was oc'upiei by the 
Khadi depot of the Charkha Sangha. Some time ago salt was made and Babu 
Kailas Behari La), ex-M. L. C., the then president of the District Congress Com¬ 
mittee, Syed Zahiirul Hassan Hashmi, and Mr. Mahadeva Shroff, M. Sc., were 
arrested. Salt was manufactured for some days but larer on the attention of the 
volunteers was directed to the picketing of liquor aud Ginji shops in the baz^r. 
There was no disobedience of salt law going on on the 31st of May last when the 
district magistrate, Mr. Toplis with the S. P. and A. S. P, an I a large number of 
armed and ordinary police reached Bihpur On the ist June in the afternoon one of 
the European officers accompanied by some constables went to the Ginja and liquor 
shops which are situated close to each ocher and asked the volunteers who were 
picketing to go away. On their refusal they were beaten. The national fl ig wis 
forcibly taken away and burnt. There were only three volunteers picketing, but 
there were about half a dozen mo“e in the Congress offi:e, whicii is about 300 yards 
away. The volunteers saw the flag burning. They made several attempts, and 
succeeded ultimately in snatching away some of the ashes. After this was over the 
police turned their attention to the Congress office and the Kltadi depot. They 
surrounded them and asked the inmates immediately to v\c\te their house but all 
their protests that they had stock of Charkha, yarn, and Khadi which could not 
physically be rernoved within the time allowed an i that the Charkha Singna itself 
was|not concerned direedy with the Congress activities were not heeded and they were 
forcibly turned out The lock was broken and Charkha, yarn, cotton and a cash 
box and some Khadi pieces together with the belongings of the inmates were thrown 
into ditches They are still probably lying there except the cash box which one of 
the volunteers recovered. The whole compound and the two houses remain in the 
occupation of the police since the ist, and all approaches to them arc strictly guard¬ 
ed. 

The next day, that is the 2nd June, the workers decided to send a Jatha of five 
volunteers to attempt to take possession of the houses from which they had been 
forcibly ejected. Accordingly they sent a Jatha in the afternoon with instructions 
that they should proceed until they were arrested or disabled. When the Jatha 
went out on the 2 nd. 3rd, 4ih, 5th and 6ih the members of the Jathas were naercilessly 
beaten till some of them became senseless. The doctor's repor , describing the in¬ 
juries on their persons mentions some gruesome injuries. The news of the beating 
having spread large numbers of villagers numbering sometimes ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand or more began 10 assemble in the afternoon to see the Jatha being beaten. On 
the 6th there was a big meeting in a mango orchard about two or three furlongs away 
from the Congress office which is now in the possession of the police attended by 
about 15 to 20 thousand people. The police under the command of a 
European officer arrived at the meeting and indiscriminately belaboured 
a very large number of those assembled. About a hundred of them 
who were more or less seriously injured were given first-aid by the Con¬ 
gress doctors. On the 7th the volunteers who went in Jathas were not beaten 
but they were bound hand and foot and left lying on the ground while the police 
under a European police officer attacked the crowd and beat them indiscriminately. 
The Congress has now got a small house in the bazar which is about two or three 
hundred yards from the old office. This is also kept under guard by the police in 
the whole of the afternoon. People wearing Khaddar are not allowed to cater the 
bazar or to go along the public district board road which passes between the bazar 
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and ♦he old Congress house. On one of these days the police rushed to the new 
Congress house as also to the dispensary of a doctor adjoining it who has been 
rendering first-aid to the injured persons and broke some of his medicine phials 
What I hive stated so far is based upon information from people who were eye¬ 
witnesses or have themselves suffered at one stage or anoiher at the hands of the police. 

Prof. Abul Bari, Babu Baldeva Sahay, Advocate, ex-member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council and Babu Murali Manohar Prasad editor of the 'Searchlight* and I 
arrived ai Hhagalpur at noon on Sunday the 8th We learnt that on account of 
Mohurrum there would be no jatthas sent out on that day. We stayed at Bhagalpur, 
taw the large number of wounded people who had been brought for belter treatment 
to Bhagalpur. On the 9th all of us who had come ftom Farn i, as also Babu Anant 
Prasad M L.C., Babu Kamlcshwari Sahay, M.L.C,, Mr. Yakub Ariff who was at one 
lime a member of the Legislative Assemby, Babu Upendra Nath Mukherjee presi¬ 
dent of Bhagalpur District Congress Committee with a number of other friends went 
to Bihpur. We arrived there at noon and saw that the road just outside tlie station 
was pickettcd by the police and no one wearing Khadder was allowed to pass by the 
public road and even to the new Congress camp, Mr. Ariff saw the superintendent 
and the police pickets were removed from the road leading to the new Congress 
office. We went and saw the Congress office and Babu Anant Prasad, M.LC. and 
Babu Kamlcshwari Sahay, M.L C. who are aLo members of the district board wanted 
to go along the public road to the Dak B.angalow but were not permitted by the police 
to go. Later on we had a big meeting in an orchard where on a previous day the people 
assembled at a similar meeting had been assaulted and beaten mercilessly. There 
was no interference by the police with the meeting on Monday which was addressed 
by Mr. Ariff, Prof. Bari and myself. At 5 pm. the meeting dispersed and as it was 
time for the jatha to go to the dispossessed Congress house a large number of 
people proceeded to see how they were treated by the police. We also came and 
took different positions from where we could see what was to happen. The large 
crowd was on the public road which is on a pretty high level. A very small number 
of people including the Patna party, Mr. Ariff and some others came 10 the Congress 
office from where the jatha was sent out. We stood in the open ground in front 
of the shops and the Congress office. The jatha went out from there and when it 
reached the police cordon it was quietly arrested and as we learnt later, taken to 
an adjoining primary school and kept in custody there. The crowd was standing 
at a distance of about a hundred yards from where the jatha was arrested. After 
the jatha had been arrested a European who I am told is the superintendent of p ilice 
came running and ordered the police to charge the crowd. He was in front s) ou ing 
‘Maro-bala-ko* and the police with big lathis in their hands beat the crowd on the 
road. The jatha having been arrested the crowd would have dispersed in no time 
particularly where the volunteers were not beaten or ill-treated. The attack was 
wholly unprovoked, the crowd was absolutely peaceful and received the beating 
without the least attempt at retaliation, otherwise it would have been plainly impos¬ 
sible for a dozen constables and the police superintendent to have entered big crowd 
of thousands and to beat all and sundry indiscriminately without as much as a 
sera ch on any of them. Having done the work on the main road they turned to 
the bazar where we were, I saw a man sitting in one of the shops being dragged 
out and given a beating 

The Superintendent with bis constables saw us from a distance and looked around 
as if to recontioitre the ground. He then suddenly jumped and rushed towards us 
shouting his favourite slogan and followed by his policemen. They gave Prof. Abdul 
Bari several blows, two or three of which were administered after he had sat down 
with a bleeding gaping wound on the head and several blows on his shoulder. The 
superin endent came rushing towards me and looked as if he was coming to knock 
me with his fist. But for some reason or other he passed on between me and Babu 
Baldeva Sahay, but not so his constables who gave several blows on me, some of 
which were taken by Babu Baldeva Sahay and two valiant volunteers, namely Kant 
Lai Choudhury and Ramgati who is very badly injured. I got at least three lathi 
blows, Babu Bald b Sahay at least four, and friends like Babu Murali Manohar Pra¬ 
sad, Prol Jiian Sana, Ram Bilas Sarma, Babu Moii Lai Khandelal, Babu Syam Sun- 
dar Lai ani others, whoie names 1 cannot remember, also came in for blows. 1 saw 
later Dr, Leykat Hussain of Sultangunj being brought in a stretcher very badly 
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Injured on the head, on the eyes and the back. Babu Rash Behari Lai was given 
many blows while he was sitting with Dr. Leyaket Hussain, but a sola hat which be 
was wearing gave him some protection. Babu Muralidhar P )ddar of Patna city was 
profusely bleeding and so were a number of others. About fifty people were given 
first aid by doctors at the Congress office, a dozen of whom are more or less badly 
injured. There is of course no reliable informadon about the number of villagers 
who went away after the assault to their respective villages. Babu Mewa lal jha, 
Secretary of the District Congress Committee, was arrested and a little later the same 
European officer accompanied by the inspector and sub inspector of police and some 
constables was seen coming to where we were all being attended to by the doctor. 
They arrested Babu Upen.lra Nath Mukherjee, acting president of the District Con¬ 
gress Committee and Babu Saiydev R ly, the president of the Bihpur Thana Congress 
Committee There was of course no warrant at the time the arrests were mi ie. 

1 was told to day on my return to Bhagalpur that the charge against them is of 
one being members of an unlawful assembly under section 14$ of the Indian Penal 
Code, that is of joining or continuing in an unlawful assembly knowing that such 
unlawful assembly had been commanded in the manner prescribed by law to disperse. 
The fact, however, is that there was no order or command to disperse either in the 
manner prescribed by law or otherwise. The jaiha which had been arrested and 
kept in custody was released after dusk and we returned to Bhigalpur late at night 
together with those more or less seriously injured. I desire to state on my 
own personal testimony as also of that of different friends who were in different 
pans of the crow 1 that it was absolutely peaceful that there was not much of shout¬ 
ing of the national slogans even. There was absolutely uo justification on the part 
of police to charge the crowd and beating all thu came in the way unless it be to 
create an impression and to terrorise the vilitge folk. The action of the authorities 
appears to have produced the contrary effect. It has roused the spirit of the 
villagers and has created great sensation in circles generally friendly to Government. 
I am told that some 150 choukidars, 6 sarpanches and some Dafadars have resigned 
in the Bihpur Thana and it is expected that others will follow suit. The two mem¬ 
bers of the Council, who had gone to see for themselves, have come back deeply 
affected. Needless to say, there is absolutely no justification for the forcible occU^ 
pation of the Congress house and the casting into ditches of the stock of Charkl a, 
yarn, cotton, Khadi etc. and for the forcible ejection of the employees of the Charkha 
Sangha from the depot. Needless also to say, the Jatha will continue to go from clay 
to-day. 
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The Simon Commisston Report 

Vol. 1—Survey of Indian Position 

The Simon Commission report, vol. L which was released on the 7 th Jum 1930 
for publication, just a fortnight in advance of the second volume containing 
recommendations, says the Associated Press marks an important departure from 
established pr and an explanation for this course is given by the Commission 

themselves in the following significant words 

Why Voi. I. is Published In Advance 

“The problems connected with the future are of such complexity and importance 
that we were unwilling to see our proposals for heir treatment thrown into the arena 
of discussion and controversy before there has been time to examine and disgesc the 
survey of the present posiiion. on which our recommendations are based, and in the 
light of which we believe them to be justified. If the account we have given in vol 1 . 
is justified and fair, we believe that our recommendations in vol. II will be found to 
be wise and necessary. In handling matters so various and so vital, it appears to us 
to be absolutely necessary, first to establish the greatest possible measure of agree¬ 
ment as to the fundamentals of the Indian problem before hastening to consider the 
method, pace and direction of advance that can now be made along the road towards 
its ultimate solution." 

Report Unanimous 

Speaking of both volumes the Commission say : "Our report is unanimous on 
all fundamental matters and will be found to be without a dissenting minute." 

Volume I, which is named "Summary," contains 4.09 pages. It is divided into 
seven main paits. The first describes the conditions of the problem ; the second 
defines the existing consiitutional structure ; the third reports on the working of the 
reformed consiitution ; the fourth part deals with the administrative system as it 
prevails toaay ; the filth part relates to the system of public finance ; the sixth part 
is devoted to the growth of education ; and the seventh part conveys impressions 
about public opinion in India. The picture painted by some of these chapters may 
appear well known to students of Indian politics, but is obviously intended to give a 
complete survey of India to the uninitiated in England in order to help him to grasp 
the fundamentals of the Indian problem The survey has throughout been written 
with a desire scrupulously to avoid an expression of constructive opinion or hint of the 
coming recommendations, though at places the manner of expression may force a 
conjecture on the mind of those well versed in constitutional matters. This volume, 
therefore, will only heighten the interest as to what the second volume may unfold. 

Abundant Material Examined 

With reference to vol. II, the Commissioners remark : "We have examined many 
schemes and sugge lions. The material is abundant and while it is true that we 
were denied the direct testimony of some important bodies of Indian opinion, we have 
had the fullest opportunity of studying the report of the committee appointed by the 
All Parties Conference, 1928, commonly called the Nehru Report and have not failed 
to give due attention to its contents and to other still more recent expositions of con¬ 
temporary Indian opinion. We do not feel therefore that we have been 
deprived of assistance from such quarters and we have in additicn a mass 
of interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our request by the 
various provincial Governments, by provincial committees, and by a wide range of 
unofficial bodies, both European and In lian, from all parts of India. Our conclusions 
are based upon an examination of all this material and upon our own enquiries and 
deliberations." 

In the introduction to the report, the Commissioners make some observations of 
fundanieutal importance. They declare that the august declaration "supplies the 
governing conditions to be observed and satisfied by any and every scheme for 
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India's constitutional progress." That declaratioii was a pledge and assurance offer¬ 
ed to India by Britain herself." They add : “Wc enter upon our task, therefore, upon 
the basjs of the assumption that the goil defined by Mr. M nuagu represented the 
accepted policy to be pursued, and that the only proposals worthy to be considered 
are proposals conceived in the spirit of the announcement of the 20th August, r 927 » 

India's Sensitive Pride 

The commissioners then quote the text of the declararion, the preamble of the 
Reforms Act and the instrument of instructions to the (iovernor-Genera!, an I declare: 
"These, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and unswervingly maintained, 
under which Parliament is about to enter upon a re^examinttion of the vist Indian 
problem, and in the development of this purpose the decision as to the imme liate 
future must largely depend upon a just estimate of the result and consequences of the 
steps already taken. We are well awore that many Indian publicists look askance at 
the efforis of others to give an account of these matters, however straightforward and 
sympathetic that account may be. The purely British composition of our own body 
roused resentment in many quarters in India—a resentment which we did everything 
in our power to allay, first, by seeking the co operation of the Indian Committees for 
whose aid we arc deeply grateful and 1 iter by suggesting the calling of a representa¬ 
tive conference after this report and the reporf of the Intlian Central Committee have 
been made and published. We have learned enough of India to recognise and to 
repect acutely the sensitive pride of her sons but we trust that in the pages that 
follow, inspired as they are by a desire not otdy to discharge our statutory duty to 
Parliament but to serve the cau'ie of India's political progress, our Indian fellow 
subjects will recognise that candour and friendship are close allies and will find an 
earnest of that goodwill towards India as a whole which we are well assured will 
govern all impending discussions. Our own task is not to decided but to report to the 
King Emperor whose commission we hold and to Parliament of which we are 
members. In the steps that will follow before a decision is reached, there will be a 
full opportunity or a contribution of the views of every section of responsible and re¬ 
presentative opinion in India." 

First Part 

Conditions of the Problem 

The first part of the report refers to the condition of the problem and is intended 
to provide for Parliament in a’compendious form a statement of what India is, its vast 
size and varried population, its conglomeration ot races and religions, its social divi¬ 
sions,its economic circumstances and us growing political consciousness. In the prelimi¬ 
nary and stattsucal chapter the commissioners describe the immense scale of India not 
only in point of area, population and languages but also in point of the growing sense 
of unity which they attribute to the influence and authority of the British rule, pre¬ 
valence of English as a genera I means of communication among educated men and 
the “growth of a passionate determination among the politically minded classes of 
all Indian races and religions to assert and uphold the claim of India as a whole to 
its due place m the world. It would be a profound error to allow geographical 
dimensions or statistics of population or complexities of religion and caste and 
language to belittle the significance of what is called the “Indian nationalist move- 
mem. True it is that it directly affects the hopes of a very small fraction of the teeming 
peoples of India, true it may be that its leaders do not reflect the active sentiments 
of the masses of men and women in India who know next to nothing of politicans and 
are absorbed in pursuing the traditional course of their daily lives. But nonetheless, 
however limited in numbers as compared with the whole, the public men of India 
claim to be the spokesmen for the whole and in India the nationalist movement 
has the essential characteristics of all such manifestations—it concentrates all forces 
which are roused by an appeal to national dignity and national self-consciousness" 

Rural Life 

The commissioners next deal with the countryside and towns and a general 
picture cf the rural life based on the Liuliihgow report is given and the 
coiidusioa is reached that no fair-minded observer visiting the Indian 
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countryside to day can fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the work 
to be done and by the zeal and exertion with which those, whether officials or 
Minister who have the work in hand, are tackling their stupendous task. But the 
fact remains and must remain that in a country so extensive as India the effects of 
anv single measure are apt to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with 
difficulty and that in spite of the progress that undoubfetdy has been made and of 
the great increase in the gross wealth of the country the ordinary cultivator on his 
linv plot is still a man oj few resources with small means lor meeting his limited 
needs—u^-ually illiterates, though not on that account necessarily wanting in shrewd- 
ncss—with an outlook cot.fined by tradition and environment and needing above all 
things that those who consider his future as a citizen should understand something 
of his Hie as a man. 

The effect which the reformed constitution may already have had upon the rural 
outlook is considered and the commi:>sioners r'^mark :—But any quickening of the 
general political judgment, any widening of rural horizons beyond the traditional and 
engrossing interest of weather and water and crops and cattle with the round of festi¬ 
vals and fairs and family ceremonies and the dread of famine or flood—any such 
change from these immemorial preoccupations of the average Indian villager is bound 
to come very slowly indeed. 

Urban Areas. 

For urban areas a slight picture of the contemporary conditions is given so far as 
these bear directly on the constitutional problem. It is pointed out that as Indian 
commerce and industry develop the meilium-sized country town tends to lose popu¬ 
lations while the larger cities continues to grow. On the other hand enormous num¬ 
bers who wotk in the industrial towns of India still do not regard themselves as 
permanent town-dwellers. The conditions under which an industrial w'orker lives 
and the vast amount of work still to be done before the general standard of urban 
bousing for the working people in India can be regarded as reasonably good is 
mentioned. 

Educated Classes. 

The chapter concludes with paragraphs on the educated classes and on the rank 
and wealth. The Indian educated class presents a feature which must be regarded 
as unique for here is a body of men, educated, working and on many instances think¬ 
ing in an alien western language, irr.bibing with that education, the principles and 
traditions of western civilisation and polity and yet keenly in the immemorial tradi¬ 
tions of the cast-. 

The commissioners referring to the rank and wealth state that the aristocratic ele¬ 
ment wields a considerable influence over the whole of India and that large scale 
manufacturer is being superimposed on ancient fabric of elaborately subdivided and 
predominantly rural society. 

COMMUNAL Discord. 

An interesting chapter on the religious communities of India dealing with Hindu¬ 
ism, Islam, Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Indian Christians and tribal religions contains a 
considered discussion on the essential facts of Indian Moslem differences. It 
would be an utter misapprehension to suppose that Hindu-Moslem antagonism is 
analogous to separation between religious denominaiions in contemporary Europe. 
Difference of race, a different system of law and the absence of inter-marriage cons¬ 
titute a far more effective barrier. It is a basic opposition manifesting itself at every 
turn in social custom and economic competition as well as in mutual 
religious amipaihy. To-day in spite of micb neighbourly kindness in 
ordinary affairs and noiwiibstanding all efforts made by men of good¬ 
will in both communities to promote Hindu-Moslem concord, rivalry and 
dissension between these two forces are one of the chief stumbling blocks in the 
way of smoother and more rap’d progress. We regard it as an essential part 
of our task (as in due course it will be a vital concern of Parliament) to make 
mn impartial survey of ihc guiding facts of this situation before approaching the 
question of method of its Constitutioral treatment. 

Having studied the distribution of the two chief religions over the provinces the 
conifnisstoiiers observe: *'Odc of the difficulties therefore in adjusting representation 
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in the provincial legislatures—unless for this purpose the religious divisions are to be 
disregarded—is to devi e a scheme which takes due account of Muhammadan pre¬ 
dominance where it is found to occur and at the same lime provides them adequate 
representation where the Muslims are in a minority. 

Their estimate ot the causes of the Hindu Muslim tension is that in spite of the 
constant watchfulness of the police authorities and of the earnest efforts of the 
leaders in both communities to reach a modus vivendi the immediate occasion of 
a cornmunal disorder is nearly always a religious issue. On the other hand when 
communal feeling is roused on some matter of secular interest religious zeal is always 
present to stimulate conflict and partisans are not slow to exploit the opportunity 

Having posed the question whether the Hindu-Muslim tension is aggravated or 
assuaged by the prevailing system of communal representation, the commissioners 
observe : “There is a long and important history connected with the sep^^ate repre¬ 
sentation of Mahomedans which needs to be carefully studied before detailed proposals 
for the future can be discussed or put forward. But we may say at once that in our 
judgment communal lepresentation cannot be justly regarded as a reason for the 
ccmmunal tension we have been describing and there is no solid ground for 
supposing that if communal representation were abolished comnumal strife would 
disappear. The true cause lies deeper and arises from conditions which are far 
more difficult to change than the mechanics of representation. The coming of the 
reforms and the anticipation of what may lollow them have given a new 
point to Hindu-Muslim competition. A great part of the evidence given before 
us was on communal lines and the same cleavage appears in the reports of the 
Indian committees that sat with us One community naturally lays claim to the 
rights of a majority and relies upon its qualifications of better education and greater 
wealth. The other is all the more determined on those accounts to secure effective 
protection for its members and does not forget that it represents the previous con¬ 
querors of the country. It wishes to be assured of an adequate representation and 
of a full share of official posts.' The true cause of the tension 
as it seems to the Commission, is the struggle for political power and for 
opportunities which political power confers. They state themselves to be fully alive 
to the arguments against communal representation but cannot think that It is an 
effective cause of ibis deplorable friction. At the same time they are no less clearly 
convinced that separate communal electorates serve to perpetuate political divisiot.s 
on purely communal lines and they have every sympathy with those who look 
forward to the day when the growing sense of common citizenship and general 
recognition of the rights of minorities will make such arrangements unnecessary. 

Other Minority Communities 

As rep^ards the Sikhs, the report observes : ‘‘The numbers of the Sikh population 
have rapidly ^rown in the last thirty years and the concentration of this vigorous 
element with its strong communal attachment in the single province of the Punjib 
IS a fact of great political importance which requires special treatment. The position 
of the depressed classes is discussed. The problems of the Anglo Indian community 
whose difficulties are described as economic and social rather than constitutional 
arc sympathetically examined. Regarding the Europeans in India the commissioners 
remark that there can be few cases in history where so small a body of men has 
brought about changes so widespread and so /fundamental. 

Rights of Women 

There arc indications throughout the report that the Commission have taken a 
particular interest in the rights of women. A separate chapter i$ devoted to the 
women of India which begins with the remark: ‘No document discussing India'f 
constitutional system and the direc^^ions in which it cai be developed and Improved 
could omit the women of India today.* After dealing with female suffrage, Indian 
women reformers and purdah and child marriage, the commissioners observe : ‘It 
would be difficult, therefore, to overestimate the value of the improvement which may 
in time be secured by the chanp^ing outlook for the women of India. At present the num¬ 
bers of trained Indian women in the professions of teaching and nurshing are patheti* 
cally few. The obstacles to the increase of their number are great, yet maas educatton 
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for girls and small children cannot be effective throughout the villages of India 
until there is a large supoly of quali 6 ed women teachers. The amount of unnecessary 
suffering caused to women by the lack of medical and nursing aid is appalling*. ‘The 
women's movement in India holds the keys of progress and the results it may achieve 
are incalculably great. It is not too much to say tha^ India cannot reach the position 
to which it aspire in the world until its women play their due part as educated 

citizens'. . . . ^ ^ , . . * j. 

Jn a separate chapter short dcsctiptions are given of each of the provinces in India. 
The object is to include in this part of the report an account of the character of main 
areas into which British India is divided and comment is made on the essential 
differences between Burma and India. 

Indian States 

The references made by the Commission to Indian States in volume I are in 
general terms but they state that in their second volume they will discuss the develop¬ 
ments which may be hoped in the future relations with Indian States and as a neces¬ 
sary condition of further progress in this direction repeat the statement made by 
His Excellency the Viceroy in June 1929 that in any proposals that may be made it 
is essential on every ground to carry the free assent of the ruling princes of India 
and that any suggestion that treaty rights which the princes are accustomed to 
regard as sacrosanct can be lightly set aside is only calculated to postpone the 
solution which is sought. 

Army 

The commissioners dealing with the question of the army in India say that in 
considering the implications of the policy of the August declaration no question 
is at once more difficult and more crucial than the future organitation, recruitment 
and control of the army tn India. We feel strongly, ihey sav, that it would be 
a great disservice both to Britain and to India for this question now 10 be shirked or 
for a method of treatment to be adopted which is confined to a search for tempotary 
experiments wrapped in soothing generalities which only serve to foment suspicions 
of the bonafides of British policy on the one hand and to divert attention from the 
ultimate and fundamental difficulties which Indian politicians themselves will have 
to face on the other. 

The commissioners irake it clear that in their opinion as regards external defence 
India has to carry a constant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers 
on her north-west fionticr which arc wholly without a parallel in the case of self- 
governing Dominions. Internal security further {provides a second consideration 
which also makes the case of India unique. 

A third feature distinguishing the case of India from that of any of the self-govern¬ 
ing Dominions is that India presents to the observer an astonishing admixture not 
only of competing religious and rival races but 10 races of widely different military 
capacity. 

This volume of the Commission's report includes a map indicating geographically 
the sources from which the fighting material of the Indian army is recruited. The 
commissioners observe that the formation of an Indian national army drawn from India 
as a whole, in which every member will recognise the rest as his comrades, in which 
Indian officers will lead the men who may be of different races and in which public 
opinion will have general confidence is a task of the greatest possible difficulty. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by many Indian politicians to develop a more 
general sense of citizenship and these efforts have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
desire to see the growth of Indian unity, but the change is bound to be slow, and the 
obvious fact that India is not in the ordinary and natural sense a single nation is no 
where rnade more plain than in considering the difference between the martial races 
of India and the rest. As things arc, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the fighting requirements of India, though 
^ only a portion of Indians manhood, shall rot be a menace to 
the millions who are conducting thcii civil occupations without any thought of the 
consequences which might ensue if the British troops were withilrawn and the Indian 
ftrmy consisted of nothing but the representatives of the Indian fighting races* It 
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is manifest that the peaceful unity of a Self-Governing India would be exposed to 
great risks if it relied for the purpose to maintaining and restoring internal order 
solely upon Indian troops drawn from selected areas and special races. 

Difficulties not Insurmountable 

The commissioners observe that in examining the problem of the army in India, 
the thing that matters is to consider what conditions must be fulfilled before Ministers 
respoi sible to the Indian Legislature can undertake the provision and direction of 
adequate armed forces in India. When that day comes, the organisation of a 
Committee of Indian Defence, with such Ministers at its head, will not be difficult. 
At present the proposal to create one has no beating upon the real problem at all, 
but it is important for Indian politicians to face the real difficulties of the Indian 
army question It is equally important for those who realise these difficulties not 
to dismiss further consideration of the subject as useless by treating these 
difficulties as insurmountable. It is a matter of vital consequence that Britain should 
prove that it is actively dcsirrus of assisting in those changes in the army in India 
which make in the direction of the ultimate goal and which alone will satisfy political 
Ind’a of our good faith. 

Nehru Solution Rejected 

It is not to be supposed that units recruited in Britain and officered by British 
officers are going to be mercenaries in some future India, where the ultimate 
authority rests with an Indian Minister for War or with an Indian Cabinet responsible 
to an Indian elected Assembly, Indian nationalists are, therefore, perfectly right in 
attaching great importance to army questions in India in relation to India's constitu¬ 
tional development. The solution of the defence problem put forward in the Nehru 
Report is examined and rejected. 

External Dei ence ; A Double Warning 

Referring to the possible directions of advance, the Commissioners say : “So 
far as internal order is concerned, this is manifestly the primary task of the forces of 
a self-governing area and the burden of providing obviously and necessarily falls 
exclusively upon the Indian taxpayer. External defence on the other hand may be 
viewed in a double aspect. It may be regarded not solely as the concern of India 
but as affecting the integrity of the whole Empire and as bound up with the general 
imperial policy.'* 

The Commissioners conclude ; “We arc only concerned here to convey a double 
warning—a warning on th« one hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present 
military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalterable but must make an ac»ive 
endeavour to serch for such adjustments as migh' be possible, and a warning on the 
other hand, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing arrangement in 
the dirtrction of self-government only if they too will coperstc by facing the hard facts 
and by remembering that those who set them out for further consideration are not 
gloating over the obstacles but are offering the help of friends to Indian aspirations.*' 

Part 11 

Constitutional Structure Discussed 

Part II of the report diecusses the existing constitutiorval strnemre includinjj the 
principles on which the reforms are based, in the provinces, the central machinery 
and finally the India Office. Referring to the pioposal of further periodic Commis¬ 
sions, the Commissioi ers say (hat this proposal in the Mont-Ford Report found no 
confirmation in the language of the Government of India Act and they will 
have occasion later to indicate their views as to the inexpediency of fixing tti advance 
by statute the dates at which the reconsideration of the constitutional probletn should 
take place. 

Pari III. 

Franchise and Constitution 

Part III of the report deals with the practical working of the reformed com§tkutUm* 
It examines the woiking of the electoral system, the provincial coosthutioo and 4be 
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central. It surveys the central control over provincial matters, discusses the res¬ 
ponsibilities of the Secretary of State and the Council of India and reviews the course 
of politics since 1920 in the light of the reforms, it is pointed out that, while it was 
desired that the franchise for tlie provincial legislature should be as broad as possible, 
practical considera ions such as adminisiraiive diffit ulues and the obstacles created 
by the widespread illiteracy, have had the effect of limiting the number of voters, 
ihe adoption of property qaaliticaiions give a predominaixe and sometimes a 
monopoly in vote to certain classes of the populaiio*». I hus, whole sections of popu¬ 
lation came to be excluded from the franchise, cnief amo.»g these being nearly all 
women and the general body of the poor. A large proportion of voters are ilJiieratc— 
in some areas as high as 90 per cent—yet the total number of registered electors is 
less than the total of adult male literates recorded in the census. It seems to follow 
that there must be a large body of literates who fail tu qualify as electors. Ihe 
Commissioners express the view that practical considerations of men and money 
make any very large and sudden extension of the franchise unworkable and adminis¬ 
tratively impossible. The report next brings out the astonishing size of some of the 
constituencies of provincii'I legislatures. Candidates have in general terms come 
forward freely but with certain exceptions the almost universal practice has been for 
the candidate to stand for election on his own individual responsibiliiy. Regarding 
the absence of contact between members and voters the Commissioners observe that 
the first requisite, if any permanent contact is ever to be obtained, is the introduction 
of real political responsibility. 

Ihe Commissioners observe that the result of the complex character of the 
Councils has been to produce legislature in which the formation of 
poliucal parties, m the sense m which they are under- stood in 
Great Britain, has been almost impossible and has indeed been rarely 
attempted. Ihe various groupings, with kaleidoscopic changes of nomenclature, 
composition and leadership, have not often been on any thing but communal lines, 
and their communal character has tended to become more rather than less pronun- 
ced. The only really weii organised and disciplined par y, with a definite progiainme 
(though, it IS true, a negative one) is that of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the 
Central Provinces did mey even temporarily achieve their initial object of making 
dyarchy unworkable and in the provinces they have tended everywhere in varying 
degrees to be transformed into an Opposition of a more contitutional kind and have 
not infrequently played a useful part as keen and vigilant critics. With the detach¬ 
ment of most of their original Moslem members, they have grown more definitely into 
a communal party. Parties originating within the Councils themselves have mostly 
been small fluid groups, generally communal, with a tendency to amalgamate. But 
the Justice party in Madras and the Nationalist Unionist party in the Punjab are 
mentioned as instances of something approaching true, even in not non communal, 
parties. After the first elections in Madras in 1920, the Ministers were chosen from 
the justice party and for the first and the last time in the history of dyarcy through¬ 
out India, upto the present, there was a Ministry both drawn from a single party and 
and supported by an assured majority of elected members in the Legislature. There 
is no province in which the official ‘bloc’ has not at some time or other been of deci¬ 
sive value to the ministers, and in some provinces there has never at any time been 
a sufficiently large or cohesive Ministerial party to enable the Ministers to ignore the 
assistance of their official supporters. 

Legislature’s Dual Task 

These facts have had an important influence on the working of the dyarchic cons¬ 
titution. Tne theory of the reformed constitution is that the Ministers, without being 
answerable for the reserved departments or for the policy associated wiih the reserved 
side, are jointly responsible to the elected legislature in respect of the transferred 
half of the Government. It has seemed to the Commission that it has proved impos¬ 
sible to translate this theory into practice. The provincial legislatures were by the 
nature of the constitution set the difficult task of discharging iwj differnt functions 
at the same lime. In one sphere they were 10 exercise control over policy ; in the 
^5^®*** ’^hile free to criticise and vote or withhold supply they were to have no respon- 
fillflity. The ministers have seldom altogether escaped the eflect of the instinctive 
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opposition which is aroused by their association with the Government, with the result 
that the tics between them and their supporters are weakened. There have also 
been reactions on the reserved side of the Government, with the result that the 
theoretical distinctions involved in the idea of dyarchy were blurred in practice. The 
impulse towards unihcaiion of the Government has probably been all to the good 
from the point of view of efficient conduct of business, but the underlying fundamental 
conception of the dyarchic system, namely, the complete responsibility of the Minis* 
ters in a certain defined held, and in that held, only, has become almost hopelessly 
obscure. 

The Commission note the attitude of most of the Councils to law and order to 
have been critical in most provinces. The police administration has been the target 
of constant attack sometimes of a general character, but often directed against specific 
individuals and the handing of particular incidents. Its defence has almost invariably 
been left solely to the speakers on the Government benches. 

In some general comments on the working of dyarchy the Con missioners declare 
that it would be impossible to say that opposition to the Government has always 
shown itself to be restrained or reasonable, but they are convinced that much of 
this irresponsible spirit is due to the effects of dyarchy which they have described. 
Moreover, members of the Legislative Councils have been engaged in working a 
copy of parliamentary instiiutio is under conduioas which often tend to 
reproduce the form rather than the substance of the original. If the 
Councils have sometimes shown themselves indifferent to the practical needs 
of administrative efficiency, they have also in many instances exerted a useful 
influence and thrown an informing light upon the proceedings of the Government. 
Reformed Provincial Councils have actually worked and they have worked better 
certainly than many anticipated though not entirely in the manner in which the 
authors of Dyarchy intended. 

Indian Legislature 

The description given by the Commissioners of the working of the centre 
emphasises the difficulties of applying the western system of parliamentary government 
to an area so vast and so diversified in its population as British India The consiitu* 
cncies electing directly to the Indian Legislature cover areas and include populations 
to which the European legislatures arc strangers. The inevitable result is a divorce 
of the representative from the life of the constituency. Once a member is elected 
his interest in his constituents fades until the time approaches for him to canvass 
their votes again. The member tends to become less representative of his constitu* 
ency than of the active political or communal associations with which he is in inti¬ 
mate conta< t and his views are moulded largely by the press which is almost wholly 
in opposition to the Government, in the Assembly, 105 elected members are 
returned by million voters. The commissioners doubt whether even this limita¬ 
tion of the eltciorate has succeeded, at any rate outside some of the large towus^ in 
producing a body of voters capable to any appreciable extent of understanding or 
even being intelligently interested in most of the policies on which the Assembly has 
to pronounce. The central executive in India—the Governor-General in Council— 
is entirely independent of and indeed can seldom count with confidence on a majo¬ 
rity in Indian Legislature. 

Such a constitutional system might be supposed to have led to wholly irresponsible 
criticism from the legislature and to complete indifference in the executive, but the 
course of development has been otherwise. On the one hand while the attitude of 
the Assembly has often been strongly influenced by its constitutional irresponsibility 
it has cooperated with the Government in a good deal of constructive work. Ou the 
other hand the executive has been far from unresponsive to the criticism and sug¬ 
gestions of the legislature. 

Position and Influence of President 

In nothing is the contrast between Westminster and Delhi more striking than in 
the position assumed and the influence exercised by the occupant of the Chair of 
the Assembly. He claims and emplovs powers of interference which would be quite 
contrary to the stricter limits of Speakership. The commissioners who are all 
bers of the one or the other of the two Houses of British Parliament say they are 
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bound to make plain the difference lest it should be supposed that the traditions and 
methods of the Speaker of the House of Commons were being reproduced in the 
Indian Legislature. 

Influence of Legislature on Executive 

The report says that while the extent of the Government legislation and the 
success in carrying it through without certification is noteworthy, the influence 
exercised by the legislature on the executive is not less remarkable. It has been 
directly exercised through putting questions to the Government and the moving of 
resolutions, through the financi 1 power which the Assembly possesses over the 
votable items in the budget and through the working of standing committees. The 
indirect influence of the Assembly on the Government has been of still greater 
importance. ‘Its extent is hardly realised by the members themselves who are 
inclined to lay stress on the theoretical irresponsibility of the executive. In practice, 
as officials themselves have borne witness, the Government is greatly influenced by 
the contact of its members with the selected representatives/ 

Indian Politics since 1920 

The commissioners end their survey of the working of the constitution by 
reviewing the course of Indian politics since 1920 in the light of the reforms. This 
long and interesting chapter describes the political conditions in which the constitu¬ 
tional experiment was carried out, the rise an 1 fall of the non-co-operation movement 
and the distinguishing features of the first, second and third Central Legislatures. A 
description is given of the political forces as shown in Bimbay and the Central 
Provinces and the chapter closes with an account of the Indian press and its influence 
of public opinion. 


Part IV 


Administrative System 

The administrative system is discussed in part IV which contains chapters dealing 
with the organisation an 1 work of the administrative services, districts and secre¬ 
tariats the judiciary, local self-government and the North-West Frontier Province 
and other special areas. 

The recommendations of the Lee Commission are summarised and an anticipa¬ 
tion made of their effect on the composition of the service ten years hence. The 
commissioners emphasise the importance of personal touch between the officials and 
the mi«s of the population and in discussing the position of the district officer they 
state that in no fuiure they can foresee will the post of the district officer cease to 
be one which calls for those qualities of integrity and decision which so many of the 
best kind of public servants liave exhibited in the service of India. 

Local Self-Government 

In their comments on Local Self-Government the commissioners say that they 
were struck by a common failure to realise the magnitude of the change involved 
in tne substitution of the non-official for the official chairman which was little less than 
r ^ system. It appears to them that the principles and 

The apprehended in India. 

elected for an official chairman was a measure designed to 
policy of enlarging the sphere of self-government by removing the 
^one more than this : it had radically altered the 
On A rew**^*' of local bodies and their relationship with the provincial Government. 

r co'^'^^ssioners are of opinion that the 

ft official hands has been followed on the whole, as 

previous level of efficiency. On the other hand, these 
ini' bodies now show an interest in their work which gives more hope 

e U lire than any more adherence to the standards of mechanical efficiency. 
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Frontier Problem 

The greater part of the chapter on special areas is devoted to a consideration of 
the difficult problem of the Frontier. 

The Commission's description brings out the real nature of the contrast between 
the Government exercised in the five administered districts which constitute the N, 
W F. Province and in the tribal tracts beyond. While the rest of India has step by 
step advanced alorg the road towards self-government, in the N. W. F. P there has 
been no change. The question of law and order, which in other pans of British India 
is a domestic and internal matter, in the N. W F. Province is closely related to the 
subjects of foreign and diplomatic policy and of imperial defence. The commissioners 
declare themselves sympathetic with the demand for advance and say that they will 
return to the difficult subject of the future constitution of this proija^ce in theii second 
volume and that they will endeavour to propose a mode of treatment which while 
recognising the special position of the area and its vital connection with the defence 
of India, wilt make such provision as is possible for meeting the natural desire of 
some of its inhabitants and have a voice in the framing of the laws under which they 
live 


Part V. 

Public Finance 

Part y is entitled ‘The System of Public Finance*. In the present volume a full 
account is given of the fiscal situation as it is. The Commission secured the service 
of Mr. W. T, Layton as finance assessor. He has provided the Commission with a 
report which will be included in the Commission's second volume and on which 
its proposal! are largely based. 

Part VI 

Growth of Education 

The ^owth of education is the subject of part VI. The commisioners generally 
concur with the findings of the Hartog Committee, The Commissioners cxp«ai« that 
they arc primarily concerned with education and its organisation in relation to the 
political and constitutional conditions and potentialU^s of progress. So far as a 
mere quantitative increase in numbers under instructWn is concerned there has been 
a phenomenal advance since the inception of the leforms and the figures of expendi¬ 
ture on primary education show an equally remarkable increase since the reforms. 
The commissioners say that the figuies of attendance in the primary classes in the 
successive years quoted in the Auxiliary Com«nittee s review rule out any sanguine 
conclusions from a purely quaniiiaiive expansion which has undoubtedly followed the 
reforms. The fact that of more than three mili<*n boys who entered class i in 
schools in British India in 1922*23 only 6,55.101 survived to reach class IV in 1925- 6 
sod that the rest had fallen out by the way or had vegetated in the lower classes 
Without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy is lamentably significant. The 
corresponrling figures in the case of girls show an even more conspicuous waste of 
money and effort. The commissioners observe that a very serious effort is required 
to jput the system of secondary education on a satisfactory footing and no^e their 
Opinion that the necessity for university reform can hardly be put too high. In their 
view, it is now evident that in one respect material to the educational system, namelyt 
devolution of authority and responsibility on local bodies, the action of some pro<- 
viuctal Governments was both precipitate and excessive. Literary is increasing, 
but a literate India is still a Jong way off. 

Ground for Hope 

On the other hand, the Commissioners believe that the desire for edueatioti is 
widespread and that the material is excellent and readily responsive to good teachings 
The educated women of India are doing their best to break down the barners of 
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custom and prejudice. Enlightened opinion no longer tolerates or acquiesces in the 
abject condition of the depressed and backward classes. The beneficence of the 
wealthy is ready to be enlisted in the service of education, and the seal of the provin¬ 
cial Minister in charge of this subject meets with ready support from his colleagues. 
In these features of the present situation there is much ground for hope and encour¬ 
agement. 


Part VIl 

Public Opinion in India 

The commissioners devote the last part of the present volume to an estimate of 
public opinion in India. Interest in politics in India, the report states, is still 
necessarily confined to a small minority chiefiy found in the urban and educated 
population. All the world over, the peasant, except in a few small countries, is not 
continuously interested in politics, hut the small extent to which political conscious¬ 
ness has developed among the inhabitants of the 500,000 villagers of British India is 
not cau8f*d solely by the conditions which exist in rural communities all over the 
world. It is very largely due to special circumstances. The idea that the course of 
government should be effected or controlled by the opinion on political matters of 
himself and his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the Indian ryot. Com¬ 
munal and sectional feelings are nearest the surface and it is inevitable that they 
should take precedence over tho more general political conceptions. It must not, 
however, be imagined from this that the Indian peasant cannot be stirred by mass 
movements, inspired by ideas within the range of his everyday experience. 

Impatience of Indian Political Thought 

It is in tho presidency cities and in other large towns that active political forces 
must be looked for. In the last generation India has been swayed at one and the 
same time by the force of several conceptions which in Europe had followed certain 
sequences. Indian political thought finds it tempting to foreshorten history and is 
unwilling to wait for the final stage of a prolongeti evolution. It is impatient of 
the doctrine of gradualness. The Ooramia.sion declare that, with all its variations of 
expression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most widespread among all 
educated Indians is an expression of the demand for equality with Europeans and 
resentment against any suspicion of differential treatment. 

Most FoRmDABLE of Evils 

The volume concludes with the following paragraph :—“The British people so long 
accustomed to self-government are bound to sympathise with this movement even 
though they may deplore some of its manifestations. We are pledged to help India 
along her way and constructive effort is needed. In our view the roost formidable 
of the evils from which Indii is suffering have their roots in the social and economic 
customs of long standing which can only be remedied by the action of the Indian 
people themselves. They are much less likely to be remedied if blame for their 
continuance can be put, however unreasonably, on others. We desire to see tho 
forces of public opinion which exists in India concentrated and strengthened for 
practical work of reform. It is only when difficulties of oonstruciive policy are 
really faced that the inadequacy of general phrases begins to be realised” 


Val. 11.—Recommendationf 

The recommendations of the Bimon Commission embodied in volume two, which 
was releasexi for publication on the 24 th June 1930 , cover 316 pages. The Commis- 
sionera ol^rve:— 

"In writing this report we have made no allusion to the events of the last few 
months in India. In fact the whole of our principal recommendations were arrived at 
and unanimously agreed upon before these events occurred. We have not altered a 
line or our report on that ac^count for it is necessary to look beyond particular 
incid^ts and to take a longer view.” The report was signed on the 27 th May and 
UkOngn m a few places individual members suggest oifferent views the report is 
unatumoas and its authors emphasise : “The constitutional scheme which have been 
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led to propound must be jud/red as a v^hole and it roust not be assumed that we 
should be prepared to recommend some part of it without rej?ard to its relation to 
other parts.” The report is divided into twelve parts. The first part enunciates 
general principles of the Comroisgion’s proposals which show that the central 
idea of the scheme is evolution towards an All-India Federation bas^ on self- 
governing provincial units, the Viceroy to remain the Imperial representative in sole 
charge of such subjects as the Army and the exorcise of paramountcy over the 
Indian States, Provincial Governments to have unitary Governments with all subjects 
transferred to Ministers, whether elected or non-clected, subject to the reserve powers of 
the Governor especially as protection for minorities and against discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion and for the maintenance of Law and Order. The second part deals with Gover¬ 
nors^ Provinces and recommends enlarged Councils based on existing separate electoral 
and failing other agreements, keeps the Lucknow Pact arrangement but the franchise 
is to be trebled for which purpose a Franchise Committee is proposed. A Boun¬ 
daries Commission is proposed for examining Provincial areas. An elastic cons¬ 
titution is proposed for the Provinces which can grow. Part Three deals 
with the North West Frontier Provinces and special areas. It proposeii a Legis¬ 
lative Council for the North West Frontier Provinces with powers of legislation and 
taxation, executive responsibility remaining with the Chief Commisaiotier. The 
administration of backward areas is to be handed over to the Central Government, 
Part Four deals with the Central Government and proposes a Federal Assembly of 
about 280 chosen by indirect election by provincial Council members through 
a system of proportional representation, the function ot the Assembly and the 
Council of State to remain as at present. The Upper Chamber is also to have 
indirect election. The Ontral Executive’s relations to the Assembly remain un¬ 
altered except that the official element in the Assembly will be further reduced. 


Viceroy to Appoint Executive Councillors 

The Central Executive is to be appointed not by the Crown but by the Governor 
(^neral and may include a member or members from the Legislature. The distinc¬ 
tion of yotable and non-votable items will remain both in the Central and Provin¬ 
cial I^islaiures. It is emphasised that the centre must be kept strong while the 
experiment is tried in the Provinces. Part five discusses constitutional problems in 
relation to the defence of India and proposes that an agreement should be reached 
betw^n India and Great Britain, that the Array earmarked for defence and internal 
aecuri^ should be kept as Imperial Array under the Viceroy and that a definite 
fixed lund be paid to imperial authorities for its maintenance. The Commander- 
in-Chief is therefore to cease to be a member of the Government of India and will 
be under the Viceroy. Part Six shows that Burma is to be separated from India 
but as in India the Army for North-east Frontier would be an Imperial Army, 
Part Seven indicates future relations with the Indian States and proposes a Council 
for Greater India to deliberate on matters of common concern. The eighth part ia 
entitled 'Indian Finance” and adumbrates Mr. Laytons scheme for financial relation 
a striking features of which is the raising of a Provincial Fund by the 
Federal Assembly whose proceeds are to be drawn from indirect taxes for 
distribution to the provinces on population basis. The Ninth Part stands 
by the Lee proposals in dealing with the future of the Services and 
recommends the continuanee of security services, the 1. C. 8. and the L 
P. 8. on the present basis. Part Ten proposes to centralise control over the High 
Court. Part Eleven dories the relations between the Home and Indian Government 
and proposes modification in the Constitution of the India Council: Part twelv® 
gives a general survey and conclusions. The scheme, thus aims at making tempora¬ 
ry arrangements at the Centre without responsibility to the Indian Legislature 
pending ultimate Federation and keeping the administrative machine intact while 
eaperiroenting in Provincial Self-Government. Referring to their scheme for the 
{provinces the Commissioners say '‘Some may think that the advance we prop<M»e 
IB more than prudent statesmanship would commend, but we put our plan rorward 
in the hope that| after close examination, it may be found to be approv^ and jus¬ 
tified/’ 

No Periodical Inquests 


No recommendation is made by the Commissioners on the subject of Second 
Cbambeire lor the provioces as there is divergence of opinion amoug them* The 
eoflsmisaioQeni in their introduotory chaptm: to the. second Volume recall the potnti 
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which their etirvey in the first Volume had brought out. They first deal with the 
mechanism of advance and say **The first principle which we would lay down 
is that the new constitution should, as far as possible, contain within itself provision 
for its own development. We are profoundly convinced that the method of enquiry 
at stated intervals has had a most injurious effect on the working^ of the Refor¬ 
med Constitution and on Indian political life. Whatever m«y have been the merits 
or defects of the constitution proposed as a result of the Montapii Chelmsford Re¬ 
port the time limit of ten years gave it the character of a makeshift affair and the 
working of the Constitution under the time limit inevitably breeds certain evil. The 
minds of all were fixed on the future of every community and every interest was 
thinking of what its position would be under the next constitution. The result was 
to intensify communal rivalries. Every community tried to consolidate its position. 
Groups tended to coalesce on communal lines. Parties were aligned in accordance 
with their views as to the best tactics for securing the next advance. In short the 
reforms of 1919 did not make provision for steady evolution towards the ultimate 
objective and to this extent they appear to us to fail to reproduce a feature which 
is essentially the characteristic of the model on which they were partly based. As 
far as possible, therefore, the object now to be aimed at is a Reformed Constitution 
which will not necessarily require a revision at stipulated intervals but which pro¬ 
vides opportunities for natural development. It is undesirable and politically impo¬ 
ssible to range the provinces in the order of progress and to give by statute greater 
advances to those at the head of the list ; for. every province believes itself to bo 
eiititl^ to the advance secured by another. We believe that w’hat is required is a 
constitution which without doing this, wdl contain some elasticity enabling adjust¬ 
ments to be made in accordance with conditions actually obtaining in any given 
particular tirrie.*’ The Coramispioners add that the ultimate form of 
the Contra! Government depends on a number of factors which cannot be known 
at present and while it is possible to framts a Constitution now, the provisions of 
which will be in harmony with future development, they do not think that within 
the compass of the single statute provision can be made for continuous evolution of 
mam Government of India by the method of Indian adjustment and growth. 
Ihe Ooramissioners further emphasise that a consideration of the goal of British 
policy as declared on August 20, 1917 leads them to lay down the second principle 
that any constitutional changes now recommendea for British India must 
have regard to the future development when India as a whole and, not merely 
i5riti8h India, will take her place among the conotiiuent States of the common¬ 
wealth of Nations united under the Crown. They get further strength for 
ti^ir statement by referring to India as one of the nations in world organisa- 
iion. If must surely be India as a whole which will be involved in the 
I oate constitutional scheme whatever may be the differences of climate and 
and whatever the diversities of race and religion in India. It is 
onS difrerences that are reflected in purely arbitrary division between British 
ternto^, essential unity in diversity in the Indian Peninsula 

whole. The first essential for internal peace and prosperity for both 
nr>itv harmony between them. Added to geographical unity and political 

fttanX ^ economic unity. Economic forces are such that the States and India must 
fVntr^ wilh the advent of a measure of popular control at the 

th« people of India is potentially in economic subordination to 

interestR « nn'nnk *'^*^’2** can be made for reconciliation of divergent 

most tariff walls will be perpetuated in areas where fiscal unity is 

matters nf J * question of defence, communications and social matters all raise 
be dealt int^jrest. While it is possible that some of these matters might 

machiDOTy must be agreements, ultimately a permanent 

A Federal Constitution 

rdn^roS’bv external forces of Great Britain is to-day 

with of Indip nationality, but nationalism is a ford 

force for for good evil and the task in the future is to utilise that 

^ phenomenon which cannot be 
ulfdTa iJdtL States and it is only 

ei&eUro wnderlying the movement can be given 

in tbe diraSIi'of’■ ® *^1* nltiroate development of Indian polity mnst lie 

*o u» airewKJn of a solution embracing all India, the Indian Rulers ^not be com- 
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pelled to corae into closer relationship with British India and the new Constitution 
should provide an open door so that when it seems pooci to them, the Ealing Prince 
may enter on just and reasonable terms. The Commissioners point out that on this 
point they have not had the evidence of the Rulers and refer to this subject being one 
for discussion by the proposed Conference and •)bservp ; “We are ini*Hiien'’to think that 
an easier and more speedy approach to the desired end can be obtained by reorga¬ 
nising the constitution of India on a Federal basis in such a way that indivitlual 
States or groups of States may have the opportunity of entering as soon as they 
wish to do so. 

But apart from the question of ultimate Federal union between British India and 
the Indian States the (’ommissioners say that there are strong rcR«inns for recon¬ 
structing the Indian constitution on a federal basis They say : “We recognise that the 
change from an Unitary to a Federal system is unusual The general tendency in Fede¬ 
rations once formed has bet'n towards increasing centralisation. It rajy well be asked 
why the reverse process is recommended to-day. The answer is to be found in the pecu¬ 
liar features of the Indian problem India is gradually moving from autocracy to demo¬ 
cracy. To imagine that the constitutional stnicture suitablo for 45 millions of British 
people, mainly urban, will serve equally well for 250 millions ot Indians spread over 
a sub-continent and living in half a million villages is unreasonable, if self- 
government is to bo a reality it must be applie<l to political units of suitable size 
after taking into account all relevant considerations. Representative iVmocracy, as 
it is understood in Britain, depends for its success on the possibility of close contact 
between the elector and the elected persons. Unless this is securei, it is not real 
representation at all.'’ 

PROV1NCTA.L AtTTONOMy 

The demand for Provincial Autonomy though due to distinct growth of provincial 
consciousness is to some extent due to other causes. In the first place, the Central 
Government is distant. “Delhi is far oflf" Secondly greater advances conceded to 
u* j Councils as compared with the Central Legislature have strengthened 

the demand to be allowed full scope in the provincial sphere and, thirdly, there is 
the wish of certain minority communities to take full advantage of their local 
majorities where these exist. But inspite of these developments the present provinces 
are not ideal areas for self-government and the Oornraissioners are recoran’^'nding 
the resetting of provincial areas. They say that Burma is not India and steps should bo 
taken to break the union which does not rest on common interests. 

Continuing the Commissioners write : “The authors of the Montague-Chelmsford 
Import stated that the process on which they were engaged was not that of Feder- 
alising India but the antecedent one or breaking up the old structure before 
building the new. They were giving independent life to organisms which would 
JD future be members of a new body. We desire to complete this preliminary 
process and at the same time to lay down the broad lines of future Federation. The 
scheme commends complete process of devolution and aims at giving maximam of 
provincial autonomy consistent with the common interests of India as a whole. 
Thus independent life will be given to the provinces which will form the nucleus 
of the new Federal structure.” 

The commissioners next emphasise that they should not have felt justified in 
recommending ar> advance without providing for the broad^ming of the basis of 
representation without which the important eleroenis in th j lopulation might fail to 
secure a voice iu the affairs of the province to which they are entitled. 

Central Government to Develop on Different Lines 

**But while in the provincial sphere, we have endeavoured to give full opportunity 
for experiment in the application of the British Parliamentary system combined with 
the restrictions and qualifications under which the full force of Mijority Rule is 
fsitigeted by the power of intervention vested in the Governor for such purposes 
as the i>rotection of minorities and the preservation of order, we do not think that 
the British Parliamentary System with an executive representing a single party and 
dept a ling from day to day on the vote of the majority of directly elected represeu* 
tativea, is likely to be the model according to which Responsible Gorernment at tte 
centre for India will be evolved. We think Indians have been apt to be led astray 
by keeping the British Parliament so closely in view and have imagined that tlie 
Assemblv in Delhi might develop into an All-India Parliament functioning after the 
model of the Westminster. We consider that a precedent lor a Oentrid GovetnntePl 
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in India must be Boueht elsewhere if the ideal to be aimed at is federation to which 
the Indian {States will one day adhere. The process of evolution in British India 
towards provincial autonomy in matters of internal Government must be^ thoroughly 
carried out The union of constituents such as Indian States with the Provinces of 
Indii the former autocratic and the latter democratic, necessarily involves giving 
creatost possible internal freedom to the Federal Units. It is only on such terms 
that there could be hope of achieving unity of greater India. Fne Central Govern¬ 
ment becomes, on such a theory, an association of units formed mainly for the pur¬ 
pose of performing certain functions on behalf of all. This body must be compsed 
henceforward on a strictly Federal basis, that is to say, it should be Units of an 
ultimate Federation rather than popular constituencies that should be repreaentod in 
it. Thus an attempt to devise now a detailed and final constitution for the (Vntre 
would be to ignore the fact that its ultimate form must depend on the action of 
its constituent parts.’’ , i 

The last principle which the Commissioners’s enunciate as the basis of the struc¬ 
ture they propose is the paramount necessity of securing that through the period 
during which India is progressing on the road to complete self-Government there 
must be full provision made for the maintenance and the efficiency of the fundamen- 
taJs of Government. 

Ample Powers For Head Of Govt. 


“However much we may subscribe <o the dof*trine that Good Government is no 
substitute for sclf-Government we must ensure that we do not put forward propo¬ 
sals that will permit of Government being replaced by anan^hy. There is first the 
question of Defence, and if the external menace to India’s peaceful development 
is serions, the possibilities of internal disturbances are not leas grave. It must bo 
borne in mind that periods during which India has been free from civil strife have 
been few and of short duration. Nowhere in the world is there such frequent need 
for courageous and prompt action as in India and nowhere is the penalty for hesi¬ 
tation and weakness greater. The life of millions in India depends literally on the 
existence of a thoroughly eflScient administrative system. While we are prepar^ to 
recommend considerable advance towards self-government and while we believe that 
a senk^ of responsibility can only be taught by making men responsible for the efliict 
of their own action, we desire to secure that experience is not brought too dearly. 
The Governor-General or the Governor as the case may be must be armed with 
full and ample powers. We desire to give the fullest scope for self-government but 
if there is a breakdown, then an alternative authority must operate unhampered. 
India is a land of minorities and the only practical means of protection of the weaker 
or less numerous elements is by the retention of an impartial power residing in the 
Governor-General and Governors of Provinces to be exercised for this purpose. 

Boundaries Commission to be Appointed 

The authors of the Joint Parliamentary Report written 12 years ago found that 
the possibility of rapid advance was greater in provincial sphere. The Report deals in 
Pi rt Two with Governors’ Provinces and from this part begins its definite recom¬ 
mendation based on principles enunciated in the First Part. 

The Commissioners first emphasise the need for provincial redistribution and 
quote the case of Sind and more particularly of the Onya speaking people. 

With regard to Sind the suggestion is made under the existing arrangement for 
the setting up of a committee similar to the Berar I^egislative Committee. The Com¬ 
missioners emphasise that it is extremely important that adjustment of Provincial 
^ place before the new process has gone too far. 

A propose that the Government of India should set up a Boun- 

aartesf^mmission with a neutral chairman which would investigate the main cases 
in which provincial r^djustment seems called for and should endeavour to work 
with a view to seeing how far agreement is possible.” 

Rtwnng U) the demand for constitutional changes in the Provincial Government 
tne Commissioners say:-—“We are struck by the fact that practically every 
witness ana every document dealing with the quistion recommends a change. 
It 18 also unquestionable that since the Muddiman Report Indian opinion in 

uvour Of ^me r^onstruedon has hardened and spread. The division of 

j to the blurring of boundary lines of respon- 

well as natural instinct which leads so many of 

xucuas public men to call for a furtlier change. This view derives support, which 
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1 * more impreesire bavins regard to its source, from erery one of the eight Pro* 
viucial Governments. These ei^ht Governments do not a^ree amonjcsfc tnemselve# 
W to what should be done. Indeed each of them concentrating: upon its own domes* 
tic problem. Bup:j2:e8t8 somewhat different solutions but they all agree that something 
should be done/^ 

The Report then summarises the views of Provincial Governments tand of Pro¬ 
vincial Committees, the fndian Ontral Committee and after referring to other un- 
offcial evidence, says :—“Our own views in the presence of this multitude of counsel 
and as a result of our own observations and reflections are as follows: The right 
method, we are convinced, is to construct a constitutional frame work in which 
all the provinces can fit but which will leave enough latitude for adjustment to the 
needs of individual cases and which will enable the constitutional progress of 
Provincial Governments to be secured by the healthy method of growth rather than 
by artiflcal statutory jumps. 


Dyarchy Tc Be Hcrapped 

'^Dyarchy as a training ground has this to its credit, that it has brought home to 
some who had no previous experience of the task of Government the difficulties of 
administration and the meaning of responsibility. But rigid Dvarchy is a standing 
challenge which either ranges Ministers against the Reserved Half of Government or 
exposes them to the charge of being subservient tools of iho Bureaucracy, and all 
the time the growth of real rc8t>onsibiliry (which was the object of the adoption of 
K being hindered. We propose therefore that the Provincial Cabinet 

should be unitary, i.e,, everv member of it should be required and prepared to take 
the responsibility for the whole policy of the Provincial Governnicnt. The conduct 
lof the Provincial Administration as a whole will rest with the Provincial Cabinet, 
the members of which will be chosen by the Governor. We do not say that in 
every province all portfolios should be held by Ministers who are elected members 
of the Provincial Legislature but there should be no ‘Statutory classification of subjects 
such as would make it legally impossible for a Minister chosen from 
elected members to be in charge of any of them. Whether the Governor will include 
in the Cabinet one or mere noii-elected persons who would thereupon become ex-offi- 
mo members of Council and ought to be known as Ministers is a matter which the 

superintendence, direction and control of the 
conceive that thj^re is likely to be some variation in this res¬ 
pect between one province and another, but such will not be due to statutonr dis- 
crimination but with the composition of the Cabinet joint responsibility must be 
accepted. In maintaining their position and in preventing a united front 
rm/ght be made. First, the oonstitution should provide that M rdsterhS 
not liable to be reduced or denied by a vote in supply ; ,,he existing “aI«ri« aho^W 
♦h.? P™'^»“cial statute. Secondly it should be consritutfonallv eltablislSrf 

that the only vote of censure which could he proposed wou d brone ^ 

Minw^y as a whole carried after due notice. Ministers need to feel that^'^h^ m 
assur^ of a reasonable period within which their policy may mature and“ L“^.,h2 
may be judged At present some of them are so much occZ ^ tn 
their position by securing temporary support of this or that *** 

malcontents that it must be v^y difficult to carrv nn cnticg or 

'Government at all. Thirdly.irmS be wcJrVcoTsX^^ MinUierial 

of ming the communal tension, whether without undnlv^’incrMaiII**'’f».’° 
lof Ministenal salaries the appointment of certain minor ^inlst^ a“"* “*** 

in British sense will not be desit able.” Ministers or Under-Secr 


- - --,- 


Under-SecrctwiM 
be over the 


Non-Elected Ministers 

A* rei^ards non-elected Ministers in the Cabinet ord:n,,:i 1. 

be ejtperienced oflicials but on occasions it might be fonn?! . '^*’*®“* Would 

whether Indian or British not belonging tb the Ievil,„ '"c * n«*n-ofiBcml, 

. inv more than the mh..r Such 


Minister will not 
in matters 
to come 


Jvil! not—any more than ihe oihcr Ministers—nnn-electS 
.a Within the scope of his portfolio but that L ant over riding authority 

before t^be whole Cabinet the decision will b^ a ?nimti“-wlBeteilt 

.1. A* **f®’ds the over riding powers of the Governot^“btuet 

the fact that no Provincial Government and no Provintii^r^®'"?*'** 

TOvtnciai Commutee hat pcopoifal 
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that th« Governor should invariably be bound in reference to all subjects by the 
advice of his Ministry. Nor docs the Indian Central Coromiitce take that view. ‘*We 
regard it beyond question that to attempt to introduce such a practice in the present 
circumstances would be disastrous. We think the Governor should on the adminis¬ 
trative side be given statutory power to direct that action should be taken otherwise 
than in accordance with the advice of his Ministry (though subject always to the 
superintendence, direction and control of the Governor-General) ; firstly in order to 
preserve the safety and tranquility of the province and secondly in order to prevent 
serious prejudice to one or more sections of the community as compared with other 
sections. Besides these there are financial safeguards and powers which the 
Governor must possess in respect of certain classes of legislation. Three other 
purfJoses for which the Governor should posses over-riding powers are : firstly to 
secure the due fulfilment of any liability of Government in respect of items of expen* 
driure, not subject to the vote of the Legislature, secondly to secure the carrying out 
of any order received by the Provincial Governments from the Government of India 
or fhc Secretary of State ; thirdly to carry out any duties which may be statutorily 
imposed on the Governor personally such as duties in connection with some Service 
questions and responsibility for backward tracts. 

Ministerial Meetings 

The Report next describes the procedure at meetings of the Ministry and says it 
may conceivably sometime be wise for the Governor to preside at every meeting of the 
Ministry but ordininly we should expect that much work could be disposed of without 
his being present. The matter should be left to ihe discretion of the Governor. 
The post of Secretary to the Cabinet would be held by a Civil Servant who would 
not only be responsible for keeping the record but would have direct access to the 
Governor so that whether His Excellency was present at a given meeting or not 
he would be kept impartially and fully informed of the course of business. Another 
observation which the Report makes on Cabinet procedure is to deprecate the 
present practice of deciding high matters of policy by counting of votes and recom¬ 
mends : There ought not to be in the new Statute any counterpart of sub-section 
1 of Section 50 of the Government of India Act not because if differences of opinion 
ai isc^ the majority must not prevail, but because it ought to prevail by reason of the 
minority accepting and taking responsibility for the policy adopted. We may make 
it clear that for the purposes for which the Governor has statutory power to overrule 
his Ministry and for those purposes only he should have the power of restoring 
rejected demands for votablc grants and of securing the passage of legislation by 
certification. But apart ftom these specific cases, it will be for the Ministry to 
secure at the hands of the Legislature the adoption of grants proposed by Govern¬ 
ment for such proposes. Self-Government in the Province can only become a reality 
when the Governor docs not come in like a ‘dcus ex machina* to make the wheel 
jfo round. The chief anxiety which we feel about the scheme as a whole is that for 
Its proper working for a long time to come it would be necessary to secure for the 
post of Governor a succession of men endowed with all the qualities of tact, judgment, 
S3^pathy and courage which have so often distinguished the holders of this high 
oaico.'* 

Minorities and Ministry 

The Commissioners reject as impossible any rigid and formal provision for the 
inclusion of minority communities in the Ministry. Security for the minorities must 
ht furnished by other means. 

“In some provinces, we conceive, that a reasonably stable Ministry is hardly 
possible without the inclusion of Ministers from the main minority groups. In others 
prudence would dictate the adoption of a similar course. We have indicated that 
there should ordtoarkv be a Chief Minister whom the Governor would consult 
before appointing other Ministers but there should be no requirement in the cons¬ 
titution to make such an appointment as it is possible that in some circumstances 
the formation of a Ministry from different communities might present less difficulty 
tf there was no Chief Minister and no recognised leadership of the Ministry apart 
Or Coorsi itom the Qoveriior*s special position. It is undoubtedly true that diffi- 
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culties may arise over the position of an official Minister in the event of a change 
of Ministry. Generally speaking, there will be no objection to his connnuing as a 
member of the new or reconstituted Ministry, but circumstances may anse rendertng 
this undesirable*' 

L/.w AND Order 

The Commissioners next deal at length with the question of Law and Order as it 
of is overwhelming importance anU set out arguments for and against, because the 
proposals that police should cease to be a reserved subject is a focus of controversy. 
They say at present it is the prestige of the Security Services which is the chief ele* 
ment in preserving order. But if the police continues to be a reserved subject this 
necessarily means that dyarcliy continues. 1 he suggestion that l.aw and Order 
should be a cential subject is impracticable. Every brai.cb of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernment is involved. A reasonably efficient police administration is the condition 
under which all departments may operate. It is the atmosphere without which 
departmental activities of the Province cannot breathe. Many who hesitate to 
recommend transfer of the police would be quite ready to see the transfer of some 
Other subjects at present ‘reserved*. If the objects were to avoid all risks, there 
are grave risks which would be run in the transfer of land levenue or irrigation But 
the transfer of other subjects without transferring the police would make matters 
worse. It would concentrate on the adminisiraiion of law and order the hostility of 
all parties in the Provincial Councils who are looking forward to more complete 
self-government and who find this one matter kept in reserve as a target for irres-* 
ponsible criticism. VVe must face the fact that resonsible government in the pro¬ 
vinces cannot be achieved without this change. An Indian Minister appearing 
before us made the observation thit if men iu his position were not fit to administer 
this subject they were not fit to administer anyihing, and we are bound to say that 
such an acthu ie is perfectly natural. Law and Order is the first interest of every 
Indian citizen whether in town or country. I he time has come when it ought to 
be no longer possible to represent or to misrepresent the agents of authoriiy who are 
so faithfully supplying this first need of civilised existence as the minions of an 
alien bureaucracy. 

*Tf Self-Government is Repudiated" 


The Commissioners point out that while they hold the view that the Statute 
should notnx the number of Ministers who may be drawn from official or other 
non-elecied sources, Lord Burnham disseniing, prefers to see in the Statute the 
provision that in every province one or two places in the Cabinet should be reserved 
lor officials though there would be no siatuiory provision as to the portfolios which 
1 ^!!, Finally, ii is provided, that where there is a break down 

^ause no Mnristry Cin be formed or there is widespread refusal to work the normal 
.1 '* King’s Government should nonetheless be cairied 

rnver 1 .n*=ii “ '* recommended that the Statute should vest in the 

f Governor and his Cabinet with the 

oMhe fff“f nominating any member to assist him and to become members 
of the Legislature It should be provided that the reasons for declarinir that such a 

reported at once to Parliament and that^ihese special 

Size OF Provincial Legislatures 

of Sduce' thS'av^S? sfze o'f ci®** *** **** 

But taking them as they are, imrnediam u ® Governors’ proyrnees, 

province, to die figure of zoo to ajo 
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Separate Representation 


ITO 


The report deals at length with the question of separate representation and 
says :^“We are faced as the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report were faced 
by the indisputable fact, tha the Mahomedan cotnniunity as a whole is not prepared 
to give up communal representation and would regard its abolition without the assent 
of that community, not only as ihe withdrawal of the security which it prizes but as 
a cancelling of assurances upon which it has relied Objections from this quarter, 
more than anything else, accentuated the division over the Nehru Report and this 
in spite of the very ingenious and persuasive analysis which that ’eport contained of 
the distribution of religious opinion in Bengal and the Punjab. When the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was written its authors were helped and influenced by the 
Lucknow Pact hut the Lucknow Pact compromise is no longer admitted to hold the 
field Yet the subject of communal representation is pre-erntnenily one which the 
communities should settle among themselves. Therefore, in the absence of any new 
agreement, c« 'mmunal representation must be continued. Mere reset vation of seats 
would far from secure the return to the Legislature of Moslems who would be regarded 
by their cO'Teligfonists as auihoriiative and satisfactory representative. One sugges¬ 
tion made is that minority electors voting by themselves in suitable groups should 
first select a lis’ of approved candidates from among whom seats reserved for that 
minority would be finally filled by a vote of a joint electorate. The scheme is outlined 
in a special appendix 

Major Attlee is of the opinion that the scheme is practicable and meets the 
reasonable demands of the minority communities but the other members think that 
the scheme should be further considered. 

As for Sikh representation, it is stated that it would be impossible to concede so 
large a percentage as thirty per cent without injustice to other communities of the 
Punjab But if the Sikhs were prepared to exchange separate electorates for reserva¬ 
tion of seats on the existing basis this would confer an advantage in that Sikh 
candidates might hate the prospect of securing additional seat, over and above those 
specially reserved fnr them. 

As regards non-Brahmins in Madras there is no need to continue to reserve seats 
for ihem but time is not ripe for the abolition of reserved seats for Maharattas in the 
Bombay Council. 

As regards the depressed classes the Commission reject the plea for separate 
electorates for them as such segregation would militate against the process, already 
beginning, of helping them to rise in the social and economic scale. The proposal 
of the Commissioners therefore is that in all the provinces there should be some 
reservation of scats for the depressed classes in non-Mahomedan constituencies, fhe 
proportion of such reserved scats should be three quarters of the proportion of the 
depressed class population of ihc electoral area of a province. C andidates for depres, 
te<i classes, before they stand for election, would be certified by the Governor as 
authorised to stand and the Governor can, in case really oualified men are not 
available from among the depressed classes, certify a non-depressed class person 
who has shown social interest in their welfare to be elected by the constituency. 
The Governor is also to have ten years power to nominate representatives of depress¬ 
ed classes if need be up to half of the reserved seats. The idea of the scheme is to 
prevent the election of ineflfeciives who are only too likely to be subservient to the 
higher castes 

As regards European representation it is to be secured by means of separate 
electorates. The Commissioners attach great importance to the maintenance of the 
high standard of representation of Europeans so far achieved 

As for Anglo-Indians, the Report prefers election to nomination and the use of the 
past shoul 1 m ike the method of election possible. It is recommended that Anglo 
Indians should have two seats in each of the Madras and Bombay Councils, while 
elsewhere the exisitng representation is to remain except that in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Anglo Indians and Europeans should each have separate seats instead of 
sharing one between them. 

As for Indian Christians^ the Report prefers reservation of seats to separate 
Ewtoraies. The present proportion of seats for Indian Christians in Madras should 
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be maintained, while elsewhere single seats should be doubled and a seat added in 
Central Provinces and Assam where at present there are none. 

Dealing with the question of Mahomedan seats, the Commissioners say it 
would be unfair that Mahomedans should retain the very considerable weightagc they 
now enjoy in six provinces and that there should at the same time be imposed, m the 
face of Hindu and Sikh opposition a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab and 
Bengal, unalterable by any appeal to the electorates. On the other hand, if bv agree¬ 
ment separate electorates in Bengal were abandoned so that each community in that 
Province was left to secure such seats as it could gain bv appeal to a combined 
electorate, we should not on that account seek to deprive the Muslirri community of its 
existing weightage in the six provinces where they ate in a minority, in the same 
way, in the Punjab, if Muslims, Sikhs and Hindus were prepared to seek election 
through a joint electorate covering all the three communities, here again, we should 
Still be prepared to sec this combined with preservation of the present numerical 
prepartion secured to the Mahomedans by separate electorates in the six other 
provinces. We make this last suggestion which really involves giving the Moslem 
communiity the advantage of a choice between the courses to follow, because we 
sincerely desire to see all practicab!e means attempted for reducing the extent of 
separate electorates and for giving the other system a practical trial. 

The Official Bloc 

The report further deals with the Official Block and urges its abolition but 
recommends that the Statute should provide for the presence of officials or experts 
when matters arc under discussion in any Co umittee of a Chamber, They recommend 
though with considerable hesitation, preservation of University seats and that 
repcesentation of Indian commerce and Industry should be mainlined in its present 
proportions. This applies generally to seats earmarked for mining, planting and 
trading associations. Only in the case of Assam it is recommended that European 
seats should be increased. 


Labour Representation 

As for representation of Labour, the Commisioners expect the Whitley Commission 
to throw more light on a very obscure problem. The Governor who will nominate 
the Labour representative is to secure men who really have the confidence of their 
fellows and have shared their experience and if suitabtc men are available the 
Commissioners would like to sec the proportion of labour representation not only 
maintairied but increased. 

Major Attlee, dissenting, considers that there should be no special representation 
for particular interests whether Commercial or Labour. He thinks that the former 
should obtain adequate representation through the general constituencies and believe 
that the introduction of adult suffrage in certain specified areas such as the 
Presidency towns and other industrial areas is already practicable and would enable 
the wage-earners to influence through their votes the return of members favourable to 
their interests. 

Instead of preserving special seats for European Commerce, Planting and Mining 
interests, he would suitably increase the number of seats representing Europeans 
generally. 

As for land-holders the Commsssioners say that they have succeeded in capturing 
four times as many s^^ats as were specially reserved for them Special protection, may, 
therefore be withdrawn but in case landholders are not returned in proportion to 
the seats now guaranteed the Governor should have the discretion to add by nomina* 
tion op to the reserved pioporiion. 

Women's Suffrage 

The report emphasises that as women’s suffrage should be the cardinal part of the 
Franchise system, women should become members of Legislatures and that the Govern 
nor should have power to supplement the number of elected women if he thinki these 
Jcgislaforcs should be predominantly elected bodies. The Report proposes that the 
extent of the supplementary nomination in the hands of the Governor sh^ld he 
limited to not less than 5 per cent apd no more than 10 per cent of the totil i«ed 
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seats. Power should be reserved in the hands of the Governor more particularly for 
the purpose of ensuting more adequate representation of women and of Labour, if he 
thinks this is required. 

Power Or Councils For Constitutional Revision 

The report next emphasises the power of the Councils for constitutional revision 
and lays down that “after lapse of ten years it should be within the power of the 
Provi.icial Legislatures to carry a ‘ Constitutional ResoUifion* providing for 

(a) either changes in number, distribution of boundaries of constituencies, or in 
the number of members returned by them ; 

(h) Changes in the method of election or ; 

(c) Changes in the method of representation of particular communities. 

If the Resolution is one of the enforcement of which is calculated to prejudice the 
rights of any community in respect of i»s existing communal or separate representa¬ 
tion, the Resolution would have no effect unless it was supported both by two-thirds 
of the votes of the legislature and {as part of this majority) by two-thirds o members 
representing the community affected. The Governor would decide whether this con¬ 
dition is satisfied. If a ‘Constitutional Resolution' were passed with this amount of 
support it would be transmitted to the Governor. If the Governor was prepared to 
certify that this Resolution in his opinion reflected the general opinion of the pro¬ 
vinces and of any community specially affected, his Government would prepare a 
scheme for transmission to the Governor-General with a view to a decision being 
taken as to the framing of new electoral rules embodying the changes proposed. 

As regards legislative power it is recommended that requirement of the assent 
of the Governor-General to provincial Bills should continue and the Governor's power 
in relation ip assent to Bills and to their reservation of return to the Council should 
also remain as at present. 

As regards finance the distinction between non-voted and voted heads will 
continue. The Commissioners claim that, apart from the emergency provision, they 
have put forward the proper scheme of provincial constitution. 

The report next devotes consideration to the question of franchise. 

The present franchise is held to be too limited from which to build any adequate 
scheme of representative Government. They refer to a variety of views held in India. 
Those who advocate an advance are guided more often by what they consider fair 
to minorities than by conviction of real necessity of advance E(|ua!Iy many of 
those who oppose advance represent privileged classes. The Nehru Report's adult 
suffrage might be the ultimate objective but its immediate adoption is impracticable. 

**Our proposal is that a new Franchise Committee or other suitable body under 
an impartial and experienced Chj»irman should set up with instruction to frame 
schemes which would enfranchise about fen percent of the total population. This 
would mean treble the present number of voters and would make an electorate of 
about twenty p>er cent of the adult population. The Committee should b.ave due 
regard to the claims of rural and urban areas and should devise such qualifications 
as would secure as far as possible the same proportion of voters to the population 
in different sets of qualifications, but by introducing additional qualification such as 
literacy. It is pointed out in this connection that in Bengal in the rolls of rural 
electors for the Legislative Council there arc only 48 8 per cent Mahomedans where¬ 
as for Union Boards where qualification is halved Mahomedan votes are 57 7 per 
cent corresponding to their population ratio. 

As for women it may be possible to add to their present qualifications two others, 
{ll Being the wife of over twenty-five years of age of a man who has property 
qualification to vote : and (2) being the widow of over that age whose husband at 
the time of death was so qualified. 

The report next observes ; “If the new Act of Parliament is to confer powers of sclf- 
s^erning on the Provincial Councils, it should at the same time provide the means 
for securing that these Councils will, in time, rest on a wider popular support than 
tliey can at present, so that the transferred powers may not remain in the hands of an 
oligarchy. We propose therefore that after fifteen yearst a second Franchise Com- 
ibiiiee should be appointed to review the progress made and if twenty per cent of 
thm population has not by that time been enfranchised, it should be the duty of this 
Cotnnuttee to devise means of accelerating the rates of enfranchisemeLt" 
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Second Chambers in Provinces 

On the question of second chambers in Provinces the report gives without 
mentioning the names, the views of some who recommend its establishment and 
others who are for the retention of single chamber and therefore no recommenda* 
tion is made on the point, but whatever view be taken on this matter the Commission 
proposes an expert revising body to which legislative proposals couM be submitted 
between the report and the third reading s"age which is not to deal wiih naatter of 
principle but is to clear the real effect ol proposed legislation and administrative 

considerations. 

As regards the N. W. F. Province the Report maintains the present dual position 
of the Chief Commissioner and endorses the Bray Report. Referring lo the claim 
of the Frontier people they say : ““It is not possible to chnnge the plain facts of the 
siiuaijon Ihe inherent rights of a man to smoke a cigarette must necessarily be 
curtailed if he lives in a powder magazme/' It is propo«=ed that the Legislative 
Council to be presided over by the Chief Commissioner should consist of 40 persons, 
h‘»lf elected and half nominared, the former to be composed of Khans elected by 
Municipal and District l^oard members and of ex soldiers, the latter to giv : represen¬ 
tation to other important elements including representation of minorities such a$ 
Hmdts and Sikhs. Law and order and land revenue would be excluded from the 
purview of the Council. There shoul I be three Mos’em and one Hindu representa¬ 
tive of the province in the Federal Assembly. Financial relaiiot’s between the 
administered and unadministered areas would be worked out and even if the Province 
be found deficit, a grant in aid from central fiinrls should be necessary. Thus the 
Province will have its own legislature and with powers both of taxation and voting 
expendiiure and means of exerting a very imporiani influence on policy. As for Belu- 
chistan, Delhi, Coorg, and Ajmere-Marawara no change is proposed in the present 
constitutional arragement. As for backward tracts these should hereafter be named 
‘Excluded Areas* and as provinces arc not likely to spend money on their uplift the 
responsibility for these areas is to be on Central Government who should use the 
agency of Governors for their administration. 

Indirect Eleciion For Central Legislature 

The Commissioners, in dealing with the Central Legislature, propose that in the 
place of >he present Legislative Assembly there should be connnued a new body called 
Federal Assembly the members of which would not be direcly elected by constituencies 
of voters, but would be mainly chosen on the basis of representation of provinces and 
other areas in British India, according to population. Provincial Councils would 
select these Federal representatives by the method of proportional representation, a 
mode of vofirg which is quite familiar to Indian Legislatures and which is employed 
with success and to the general satisfaction in choosing committees from among their 
numfer. Anv one man or woman who is on the electoral roll of the Province might 
5 and for election to rhe Federal Assembly for representing the province. If a candi¬ 
date so returned was already a member of the Ptovincial Council he wouhl not be 
disqualified from continuing to serve as such if he was prepared to discharge double 
duty though his declared views on this matter might of course affect his chances of 
beTg chosen. The Allowance for federal members would be charged on provincial 
funds, and would be non-voiable. The eleciion of the provincial contingent would 
be the first business of every new provincial council as soon as it had assembled 
and chosen its President. The Federal Assembly would have a fixed life of five 
years. In the rase of the premature dissolution of Council, the provincial con- 
lirgcnt serving in the Federal Assembly would not change, but to meet the extreme 
cases it should be provided that, when the time comes for a new Federal Assembly 
to f e elected, an existing Provincial Council, if elected less than two years before, 
should be competent to select Provincial representatives to serve at centre for the 
next five years and the Governor would have the power to extend the life of the 
Courcil 10 seven years to leiminate at the end of the next quinquennium. Justify¬ 
ing ihefr proposal for indirect elections, the C ommissioners point out that both the 
aui) ms of the Joint Report and the members of the Franchise Committee had urged 
indirert clenion at the Centre, but the Joint Select Committee sitting at Westminster 
In 1 familiar wiih Biiiisb methods, rejected the proposal which, indeed, had 
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been opposed by some members of ihe Government of India and regarded by others 
as only a temporary expedient. When the toial area to be provided for is so huge that 
direct election would involve either impossibly large constituencies or an impossible 
numerous assembly the solution is to be lound through election by the elected which is 
all that indirect election means. The voter votes for the man he trusts and he wdl 
trust him for both purposes of provincial work and for selecting federal representatives 
but the argument in favour of indirect election docs not turn solely upon mechanical 
convenience. If India is to develop on federal lines then representation of provinces 
as such at the Centre is extremely desirable All evidence goes to show that, at 
present, the aciions of a member in the Assembly are not and in the naiure of things 
cannot be subject to any real conirol on the part of his constituents. Moreover, 
under Mr Layton's proposal for the constitution of a Provinciil Fund, a complete 
divorce between responsibility for tax.ition and responsibility for expctidituie would 
be the inevitable result uuless the Central Assembly were directly representative of 
the Provinces. As for proportional representation it is the means which, while 
secuiing adequate protection for all important minorities, enables India to get rid of 
separate communal repre«:entation in the Assembly." Membership of the Assembly 
is proposed between 250 and 280 and w ll give aporoxim itely one member pir 
million inhabitants and when in due course Indian btates come into the Federal 
Assembly its size might grow to three and four hundred. 

Composition of Assembly 

As regards the composition of the Federal Assembly, members of the Governor- 
GeneraPs Executive Council will be its ex-officio members and besides them the 
Governor-General shall have the power to nominate not more than 12 other depart¬ 
mental officials for expert help, besides provincial representatives. The N. W F. 
Province is to send in three Moslems and one Hindu nominated by the Chief Com¬ 
missioner. One member should be nominated by the Chief Commissioner, Balu¬ 
chistan, one by the Chief Commissioner Ajniere-Merwara. The Delhi representa¬ 
tive should be elected jointly by the Municipal Council and the District Board. The 
Governor-General should nominate eleven members to represent backward tracts. 
The Commissioners, while wishing that the selection will not follow strictly Communal 
lines, calculate that supposing it did, then the total number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly would be divided as follows : Non-Mabomedans other than depressed 
classes fifty per cent, depressed classes eight per cent, Sikhs two per cent, Maho- 
medans 28 per cent, Indian Christians and Anglo-Indians slightly over and slightly 
under one {>er cent respectively and Europeans ten per cent. As regards the vacancies 
caused by death or resignation it is proposed that the Governor of a province will 
nominate person who will, in his opinion, best take the place left vacant. 

Council of State 

Discussing the need for a Council of State in the light of Federal constitution 
of the Assembly, the Commissioners says that theoretically there is no sufficient 
reason for the retention of a second chamber apart from the desire 10 bring to the 
counsels of the nation elements unlikely to be found in the Lower House, but no 
demand has been mavle for its aboliiion and, in view of its steadying n.fiuence in 
the past, the Commissioners recommended iis retention with the present powers and 
composition, but its election is aUo to be indirect and sears arc to be allocated pro- 
vincially. I he life of the Council of State should be fixed at seven years while 
Legislative powers of the Central Legislature remain unaltered. The Commissioners 
observe; “We should like to see more extended use made of the method familar 
in Britain in the sphere of local Government whereby Acts are passed by Parliament 
which require to be adopted by local authority before they can come into force in 
its area. In this way, the Central Legislature could assist in extending desirable 
reforms, social or others, without obliging all parts of India to advance 
simultaneously. ^ As regards discriminatory legislation and safeguards for 
minorities^ it is emphasised that the only practical means of providjng 
for them is the retention of impartial power residing in the Governor-General and 
Governors for the purpose and in laying upon them by terms of their instruments 
of instructions specific mandate to use this power in all proper cases. The Mesion 
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Award is held to have been unfair to Provinces and it is laid down that while the 
Central Government should be able to meet its responsibilities the Provinces shotild 
cornmand adequate resources and the F'cderal Assembly, it is proposed, should be 
a body not only imposing taxation for the needs of the Central Government and of 
voting estimates and controlling expenditure but would also be a federal instrument 
for raising the necessary additional funds for Provincial Government to be allotted 
on population basis. 

The powers of initiating measures of taxation for central purposes will, as here¬ 
tofore, remain exclusively in the Executive and the Governor-General's p twer of 
certification will remain. There will also be no change in the division between 
voiable and non-votable charges. No cliange is suggested either regarding the 
standing finance or public accounts or public accounts Co nini»tee. 

As regirds the Provincial Fund the sources of revenue which would be assigned 
to the provinces would be stated in the Statutory rule and the result of placing the 
source of revenue in provincial list would be that it would be no longer available to 
contribute to the Central Funds save thit, in cases of emergency, 
a surcharge could be levied and, if necessiry certified by the Governor-General 
in respect of any such tax. Also the Central Government would be entitled to 
impose in an emergency taxes included in the schedule which were not at that 
time being drawn upon for provincial purposes. It is proposed that legislation 
necessary for imposition of these taxes should be p.isscd by the Federal Assembly 
sitting in special session. The Finance Member of the Central Government would 
introduce it after discussion with an inter-Provincial Financial Couned consisting of 
Provinciii Ministers. Any proposal supponed by representadves of three or more 
Governors* Provinces should be laid before the Federal Assembly and the Finance 
Member of the Province or his representative would be entitled to speak at the 
special session but not to vote. It would rest with the Federal Assembly in special 
session to accept or reject the proposals by majority vote and the Governor-General 
shall have no powers of certification or over-ruling their rejection. It is further 
stated that statute should provide that no alteration of the rule allocating certain 
sources of revenue to Provincial Fund could be made with the result of taking out 
of it a source already allotted except after the passing of a resolution supported by 
a majority of a representatives of tvvo-ihirds of the Governors* Provinces, including 
N. W. F. Province. Similarly, a rule should provide that distribution of the fund 
in proportion to the provincial population cannot be altered in favour of another 
basis without approval both of the two-thirds of metnbers of the Federal Assembly 
and also of a simple majority of repre entatives of two-thirds of Governors* Provinces. 

The report next discusses the constitution of the Governor-General in Council 
The first proposition laid down is that dyarchy at the Centre or any system of 
divided reponsibility resembling dyarchy, is quite impossible as unity in Central 
E>cccuttvc must be preserved at all costs. The second conclusion on the subject of 
Central Executive is that the GovcrDor-Gencral must continue to be the actual 
and active head of the Government but change is proposed in that responsibility 
for selecting his Cabinet is now proposed to be placed on the Governor-General 
in place of the present appointment under Royal Warrant. The principle proposed 
would leave room for future developments through the operation of constitutional 
growth while at the same time securing what is practically necessary at the present 
stage. The present rule that at least three members of the t. ouncil should be men 
with at least ten years service under the Crown in India should not be put in the 
statute but put in statutory rules subject, therefore to alteration without the necessity 
of passing a Parliamentary Act Statutory rules would of course be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment and its express approval obtained by resolution. The Commander-io-Chief 
it is proposed while retaining bis rank and precedence would cease to be a member 
of the Government of India and of the Legislature though he would be consulted on 
all necessary occasions. The question of defence should be dealt with in the legis¬ 
lature by a civilian and on occasions would fall on the new Member of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council whom the Report describes as Leader of the Federal Assembly. 
This position lor the Leader of the Federal Assembly is created in order to have a 
Member of Government without portfolio who would not have heavy departmental 
work* **Responsibilities which rest all the year round upon the Government of 1 ii 4 te 
would be ail the better dischaiged if among the Viceroy's colleagues tihere WM ene 
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who was free to take comprehensive view untrammelled by constant attention to 
^ particular department. It would fall to him to take supervising responsibilities for 
mojp,adequate presentment of explanations of Government policy to the people of 
India. We Wish to mike it plain that suggestions we have been making are not at 
all intendeii to <atfecr, by a sidewin i, the proportions of Indian to Briush Members 
of the Viceroy s Council. These things do not depend on statute and should 

not be made to do so. The distribution of portfolios as at present should 

be done by the Governor-General and would include Excluded Areas and 
High Courts whicli are now lo be centralised. The Commissioners record their 
opinion thit it would be hopeful development if the Governor-General, in 
appointing Memb:;rs of the Council, selected one or more who have been elected 
to the Federal Asse nbly. I'aev woul I, of coarse, resign their seat on being 

appointed to the Counc 1 . The Governor-Generars Executive C'ouncil in the next 
stage of India s constitutional <level()pment cannot in our judgment be responsible 
to Indian Legislature in the same sense as the British Cabinet is, but the influence of 
the Indian Legislature, which is alrca iy considerable, will rein lin and grow/’ It is 
pointed out that the British sy'»tem is not the oaly model and indeed ih^-re are many 

federal systems in tlic world which differ fr im the British mo lei. It is aLo 

emphasised that it woul I be contrary to ihe conditions laid down in the Montague 
Declaration to ask Parliament to surrender its responsibility for the future modifi¬ 
cation of the Central Government. At the same time it is pointed out that while 
the distinction of vot ible and non-votable re nains and S) also the power of cernfica- 
tion and for mikmg Ordmince, the scheme of the Commission involves no retrogres¬ 
sion at the Centre. On tlie other haiul, it is pleaded ihit the scheme is less rigid. 
The Lower House in the In lian Legislaiute has become the most important organ 
of Indian political opinion and as a m.itier of practical politics there is no question 
of going back to the [ircvious stage by providing for official majority or by redu ing 
the p iwers of the Assernl)ly The British mo iel is not tiie only form of Responsible 
Government. It is possible to conceive virious methods whereby the Execu.ive 
will become effectively responsive to the will of the Indian people. We believe thit 
foices of naiionalii>m in India should be turned into this channel, for federalism is 
a form of nationalism. A mode of Government must, in fact, be the expression of 
the political instincts of the people. It will be sometime before it is possible to judge 
how far it is likely that the ptrty system obtaining in Britain will reproduce itself m 
provincial legislatures, h may be that the system of groups may be found to be 
more consonant with Indian ideas. On one point almost every witness that appeared 
before us agreed, namely, the need for safeguards. All, while demanding advances 
in Provinces, were insistent on the need for stable Central Government. VVe believe 
these witnesses who have been working the reforms in the provinces took a sane and 
sound view. They realised that an element of stability was needed in the In lian body 
politic, while provincial councils were learning by experience to bear full weight of new 
and heavy responsibility. One member of the Commission, whose name is not 
mentioned, suggests the development of committee system into closer touch. 

The Central And The Provinces 

A Chapter is devoted to defining the relations between the Centre and Provinces 
and power of Central Government over Provinces is stated. Emphasis is laid on 
the CO operation between Central and Provincial Governments and co-ordination 
of nation building services through the Council of Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion an! Medical Bureau. The principle regirding Central Bureau of Education may 
be specially useful in connection with European education and also Anglo-Indian. 
Central Co-ordination would also be nccess.ary to counteract the tendency on the 
part Of Universities towards extreme provincialisation. The Commissioners also 
emphasise that it should be rendered constitutionally possible under suitable restric¬ 
tions to assist Provincial objects from Central Funds and vice versa. As regards the 
question of financial stability of the Provinces, the Commissioners hold ihit the 
grant of special powers to the Governors would hinder the growth of responsibility 
but a corrective should reside with the Central Government through the right to 
control borrowing and right of refusing a loan required by the Provinces to meet 
dencit or to impose discriminatory rates of interest The Commissioners do not, 
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however, wish that this power should be used as means of dictating the purpose for 
which capital expenditure should be increased. While the present classification ot 
Central and Provincial subjects is held generally saiisfaciorys it is pointed out that 
the abolition of dyarchy might entail the breaking of esseniial liasion between the 
Central Government and the Provinces in respect of that branch of provincial police 
which works in concert with the Central i .telligence department. The Report, 
fore, recommends that the clause assigning police to provinces in item 52 of the 
schedule to Devoludon Rules should be qualified by addition of the words : “subject 
in the case of C. I. L). to such conditions reg.irding the organisations as the Governor- 
Gcneral-in-Council may determine." 

Considerable emphasis is 1-iid by the report on the need to expound Government 
policy and Inportance of effective publicity. While not suggesting how the law 
should be amended in India, the Commissioners pui on record their conviction that, 
unless a corrective is fonhcoming in reginl to the astonishing lengths to which a 
certain section of Indian Press has gone in vilifying the adminisnaiion and attacking 
its servlilts, the orderly development of Indian institution is pin in jeopardy. The 
plant of self government cannot be expected to exhibit healthy growth in an atmos¬ 
phere so poisoned by misrepresentation. The need for fair representation of policy 
and of facts is not confined to India. The rnislea ling effect on the public opinion 
throughout the world is no less important to be kepi in mind. 

The Defence Of India 

The constitutional problem in relation to the defence of India is fully discussed in 
part five. Tlic commissioners reg.ard tt>is as a cardinal problem calling for the exer¬ 
cise of wise and informed statesmanship from the side of Britain and of India 
alike. The evidence they heard in the course of iheir Indian tours leaves no doubt 
in the minds of the Commissioners that, at least for a I )ng time to come, it will be 
impossible for the Army entrusted with the task of tlefending India to disi-ens** with a 
considerable British element, including in that term Britisii troops of all arms. A 
considerable proportion of regimental officers of the Indian Army and British person¬ 
nel in the higher command, the rank and file of the Indiin Army are not drawn from 
all over India, but from certain martial races who themselves largely represent the for¬ 
mer masters of parts of India, so that the problem of providing them with non-British 
Command is of quite peculiar difficulty. The Commissioners pronounce no judgment 
on the Eight Unit Scheme, but empliasise that steady progress should continue to be 
made In the direction of the ultimate policy which coniempl ites the building up of 
entirely Indian forces, but the issues involved are too vital and the practical tiifficul- 
ties too great to justify a precipitate embarkation on the wholesale process of substi¬ 
tuting the Indian for British personnel in the Indian army. The Army in India is ihe 
only effective barrier between India and the dangers wiihout her gates, and having 
regard to Indian and Imperial interests involved, to the dai gers to be faced and to 
the composition of the force. Parliament cannot wash its hands of all responsibility 
for this Army nor do they see how in that event Briiish officers anr| men could be 
recruited and called on to serve in India. ‘‘There is therefore a dilemma The de¬ 
claration of August 1917 stands in its full implication. The British people and 
the British Parliament have not thought of going back on it. Yet here is a diffi¬ 
culty which appears almost insurmountable, arising from the continued presence of 
the British clement in the Army in India. It is impossible to relinquirh the control 
over the Arms containing this element to Ministers responsible to any elected legisla¬ 
ture, Such a transfer could only take place when no part of ihe Army in India con¬ 
sists of Briiish officers or troops recruited by the Imperial Government, When this 
will come about we cannot say, but we see no prospect of its happening for very 
many years”. The Commissioners draw pointed attention to the fact that no Indian 
holding the King's Commission is of higher army rank than a Captain and also to the 
overriding condition in the words of the Skeen Committee that progress must be con¬ 
tingent upon success being secured at each stage and upon military efficiency being 
maintained throughout. A higher command cannot be evolved at short notice out 
of the existing cadre of Indian officers'^ Not until the slender trickle of suitable In¬ 
dian recruits for officer class—and we earnestly desire increase in their numbers— 
flowi in such greater volume, not until sufficient Indians have attained experience and 
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traininj? requisite to provide all offircrs for, at any rate, some Indian Regiments; 
not until such units h»ve stood the only test which can possibly determine their 
efficiency, and not until the Indian officers have qualified by successful Army career 
for high command, will it he possible to develop a policy of InJianisation to the point 
which will bring completely an Indianised Army within sight. Even then years must 
elapse before the process could be completed." 

British Troops and Internal Security 

In the sphere of internal security also the necessity for the presence of the British 
Trooos who are neu'ral guardians of peace so frequently assailed in recent years by 
bitter communal feuds and sectional commotions, raises another difficulty. It appears 
to the commssi that it would be qui e impossible to contemplate the use of British 
troops to quell civil disturbances at the unrestricted bidding of Ministers popularly 
elected an 1 answeable to popularly elected leg slaiures. Yet another difficulty which 
cannot be overloi^ked is that it is impossibe for the Crown upon whom the Indian 
States relv to lose con»rol of the Instrument bv the use of which in case of need obli¬ 
gations of the Crown towards the States could be discharged. The objects for which 
the Army in In lia exists, says the Commission, are the defence of India against 
external aggression and the maintenance of internal order. Its strength is not more 
than is calculated to be necessary for meeting these two emergencies. 

Thf Future 

The Commission subjects the consideration of the cost of Frontier defence to a close 
analysis and says “India and Britain nre eo related that the Indian defence 
cannot now, or in any future which is within sight, be regarded as a matter of 
purely Indian concern. The control and direction of such army must rest in the 
hands of the Agents of the Imperial Government, nor does it necessarily follow from 
this that further progress towards the realisation of r(‘sponsihle Government . in 
British India is barn^d until the work of chfcnce can be adequately (Hschargrd 
without the help of British officers and British troops. As things arc there is a 
block on the line of constitutional advance. The question is whether there is any 
other mode of treatment open which would provide adequately for the need 
of Indian ddence and at the same time off^r an earlier prospect for some 
further constitutional advance at the Centre. It seems to ns that the only possible 
method would he to recognise that the protection of the Frontiers of India at any 
rate for a long time to come should not be regarded as a function of an Indian 
Governm^^nt in relation^ with an Indian Legislaure, but as a matter of supreme 
concern to the whole Empire which can only he effectively organised and controllcii 
by an Imperial rgency” The Commissioners proceeding explain the main conditions 
of settlement: “A solution based on this principle would probably have to be 
brought about by a definite agreement betw’cen India and Great Britain acting on 
behalf of the Empire. Many points would have to be settk^ and we can only 
indicate the general lines that might be found to be practical. Such a scheme 
assumes that forces composing the existing Army in India would no longer be under 
the control of the Government of India but would be under an Imperial authority 
which would naturally be the Viceroy acting in concert with the Commander-in 
Chief. It would involve an undertaking by the Imperial authorities of obligations of 
Indian defence in return for continued provision of definite facilities as to 
recruitmenr, areas, transport and other mitters and, of course, it would involve an 
equitable adjustment of he burden of finance which we do not altemet to pr<judge 
but which would perhaps moat naturally take the form of an agreement to provide 
from Iniiin revenues an annual total sum suhje<*t to revision at intervals and with 
opportunity of sharing in economies. The contribution would be non-votable. 60 
far we are dealing with the ordinary Army expenditure. There is a broad distinction 
between the cost of expenditure ard operations which are the result of tribal 
acBvities and must be considered normal incidents of the wardenship of the marches 
and exceptional expenditure rendered necessary by organistnl attat'k of a foreign 
former cases the charges should we think fall entirely ( as hitherto ) 
on the Indian revenui:\ while we feel that circumstances may be such in the latter 
instance as to make the case for spreading the financial burden more widely If such 
r<^obed the block to c4>n8titutional advance in India which 
Uus problem of defence now presents would no Longer stand. 
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Federal Assembly Not To vote 
Army expenditure 

If the rppponpibility for the army in India is to rrst with the Imperial Gover- 
ment that Government would continue to he rcprcpcnud in India by the Governor- 
General and the day to day administration of the Army would be as now in the 
bands of the (bmmander»in-Ohief. The latter would however, eoafte to be a member 
of the Indian L(‘Riplntnre and while he remained n con(‘a/rne of the Governor- 
General be would ecjiHe to be a holder of a portfolio in the Govern mint of India, 
The Central Le^plature as now’ would not vote the PUfiply for the Army. 
Appropriations of revenue for this purpose would be authorisi'd iiy a eertifieate of the 
Governor-General, “but we should like to see the eonstitution or pome Committee 
on Army affairs on which the Cimtral Le^rislnture, and in time ^ye hope, the Indian 
States also, wnild have represent at ives for the purpose of discuRsin^r and koepinR in 
touch with military questions. The fommission eousidrrs that the oblitmtion to p:0 
forward steadfaptly and pvmpathetieally with flte Indianisation of the army phould 
continue to bo honoured in letter and spirit if the army in liulia were to pass as 
the Commipsion FU^jieetP. out of the control of the Government of India. The 
Commipsioners appreciate the fact that, in the end, self-trovernin/r India can only 
hope to function v-^irh reasonable prospect, of succf'ss if it can command the military 
forces of iis own and their proposals, say the Commissioners, helps to remove an ob- 
Staele to ultimate possepsion of such forcop. 

It is indicated that the (k)mmission’s proposal for the separation of Burma from 
India have a bearinji: on the subject of Norlh-Enstcrn Frontier of India and the 
report says : ’‘The danger from this quarter is not <*ompirab!e in any measure with 
that w’hich threatens India from the North West. Whatever arrangements are made 
for the defence against attacks on Assam, the Burma front must he co-ordinated 
between India and Burma and it would facilitate this if the defence of the North 
Fast as well as of the North West Frontier become an imperial function. In 
<y>iitemplat!ng the possibility of transfer of administration of w hat is popularly 
known in India as law and order to elected Minister, the Commissioners also 
contemplate the continuance unimpaired of the British Pariiarnetit’s ultimate 
responsibility for maintenance of public pence. It follows, thcTcfore, that the 
Governments in India, which are exercising devolved powers in this sphere, will 
have the right to look to the British Govornment for siicli measure of military 
force as may be necsssary to enable them to dischargii tlvir obligations. It ia 
proposed that demands for Imperial troops for the purpose of quelling the 
diaturbances of peace and maintaining order should require to be put forward 
by express authority of the Governor of rreviiHi' hiiupelf who would 
as far as possible satisfy himself as to t heir legitimate emfiloyment. The 
excessive use of military forces as subatituto for Police should be guarded against by 
requiring financial adjustment between provincial and central revenues. The position 
would of course be entirely altered once ultimate constitutional stage is reached and 
British Parliament resigns finally its mantle of rcpponHibiliiy in favour of the Indian 
Legislature. With the attainment of complete Self-Government by India, which such 
transfer connotes, will pass to her also the entire re.spotisibility for finding such forces 
as may be necessary to supplement the civil custodians of peace and order. A self- 
governing India could not as of right demand loan of troops of the Imperial Army 
for civil purposes nor would the Brittsh Government which will control that army 
under the proposed scheme need any justification for n fusing such demand if made. 
One condition therefore of self-governing India must be its ability to maintain with¬ 
out the aid of the British troops essentials of all good Government, viz,, public 
peace and tranquility, 

Indian States And Defence 

Discussing the relation of their proposed scheme to the hopes of an All-India 
Federation, tie C'‘ommi8Rioner8 say that the Committee on Array Affairs which they 
contemplate as a part of their scheme would be greatly strengthened if it could 
include the representatives from the Indian Stares. “They are just as much con¬ 
cerned to resist the assault upon the integrity of India as those who live in British 
India and. while they are entitled to rely on the protection guaranteed to them by the 
British Crown, they have shown themselves willing and eager to rt^cognise and serve 
the common interest. Advance cannot be hurried. Achievement %vill come about 
not by prematurely imposing coustitutioual devices, however ingeuious^ but by natunJ 
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process of growth. 6^ooner cr later, some such adjustment must come about. If any 
substance is to be given to the idea of ultimate federation and in order that doci- 
sions may not now be taken which might result in misleading hopes being raised, we 
would urge that this wider aspect should not be shut out of view at the present 
stage. 

The Future Of Burma 

The future of Burma is discussed in Part 6 ahd the Commissioners recommend 
that l^urma should he separated from India forthwith. It is true that she is de¬ 
pendent for much of bcT prospf rity on Indian labour and a considerable part of tJie 
capita) and enterprise which had Jcvcloped her trade is Indian, hut Burinan senti- 
ment in favour of senaration has attairnd to the ovcr-sliafh wing of every other 
Burman demand, ana another ground for recoininendi ng the ^(paralion is the cons- 
iiturional difficulty of giving to Burma a satisfactory place in ai»y centralisal syslfm 
designed to advance the realisation of Responsible (iov<rnment in British India. The 
Commissioners Ivoint to the limitf'rl <‘haraeter of Jhnina’s represi ntation in the 
Central Ivtgislatnre where much of the time* is taken up in the discussion of ques¬ 
tions which have no practical interest for Burma. It is diflienlt to get n'pnsentative 
Burmans to stand for the Assembly. Moreover, Burma increasingly feels that its 
own practical interests sometimes conflict with the policy which commends itself to 
the majority in the Central Legislature. 

The institution of a policy of protection of the Indian Industries has inevitably 
brought into strong relief the contrast in eennomie interests between Burma and 
India and it is easy to imagine cases like the Steel Pioteetion Bill which make 
divergence more considerable still. “As long as tlie Government of India was an 
autocratic Government responsible only to British Parliament, reasons of administra¬ 
tive eonvf'iiienee might justify the irx^lusiou of Burma in the Indian Empire ; but the 
British Government having announeed its intention of establishing by progressive 
stages responsilde (lovernment in India, no one in Burma believes that Burmans 
W’oukl a("quiesee'- permanently in being governed by a self-governing India.’’ A motion 
in favour of separation was earried in the Burma Council without division. It is 
only the elements wdiieh diTive th(‘ir political inspiration from <orresponding Indian 
sources that would postpone the separation.” Discussing the objection to the separ- 
tion, the Report says that Burma wmll understands tliat if, after the separation, she 
i^ntinues to place reliance upon the Army in India she must contribute towards a 
cost of defence of India. With regard to the eflhets of the separation upon the public 
fiiianeefl of India the ( ornmission endorses Mr. Layton’s conclusion that separation 
could fairly he cfleet('<l in such a w^ay as to do no financial injury to either country 
and to leave Burma with adequate, resources for her present needs and balance for 
development purposes in excess of that she obtains today. But in view of the vital 
importance of Indian Lalmur to Burma and Burma’s rice to India and Burma’s 
need for Indian coal and gunnies, the (Commissioner’s recommend special trade con¬ 
vention betwe^en India and Burma which W’ould he advantageous 10 both and with¬ 
out infringing the most favounxl nation clause in tre at it s w ith foreign countries. 
The (Commissioners suggest that public announcement of separation be made forth¬ 
with in order that steps may be taken to give Burma, after necessary enquiries, a 
constitution almost simultaneously as the new Government of India Act. comes into 
operation. The Statutory Commission carmot itself umlertake to dahora^e the cons- 
titiition for Burma because suggestfons from authoritative quarters are not yet forth¬ 
coming. But the new constituiion of the separated Burma, like that of India, 
shoula be a stage on the journey to more eompU‘te self-government. The Commi- 
fwioners are clear that certain subjects must continue to be withheld from popular 
control for sometime and premature (flbrts on its part to dispense with the help 
from Britain would only lead to disaster. Burma should have a Governor of its 
own not subordinate to the Viceroy of India who will cense to have any responsi¬ 
bility towards Burma. The point at which co-ordination of Indian and Burman 
ftfll’airs might be secured is in London and not at Delhi. 

Relations With Indian States 

Part 7 of the report deals with the future relations with Indian States keeping 
in view that the ultimate ideal is some sort of federal arrang<'ment which would 
embrace every part of greater India. All India problems, wl ether of war or peace, 
are r^Hy common to the whole of India. Indian Princes have acknowledged that 
tilfilr interest in the future constitutioual progress of British India is not that of 
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dpturhed sppotntors but. of follow Tndiann. living in a world which for all Ha history 
of ffef'p divisions and bitt.or rivalries, preserves in some respect retnarkaDle cuiiurai 
affini<i(*8 and is slowly working out a common df^tiny. i. u u u 

The Commissioners are p:lad that their proposal of a Conforent^ to ^ 
the publieafion of this report to which the representatives of British In la ana 
Indian Stat<s would he invited by His Majesty’s Government has been weleomea 
on the side of Indian Prinees. In view of the (^onfenmee they resist making any 
concrete proposals as to the fetleral relation of the States to the constitutional 
works of the British India. The speeches of the Maharaja of Bikaner and the 
observations of the Butler Committee are qnotw! to express the belief of the 
Comndssioners that the essential unity of j^n^ater India will one day be expressed 
in some form of federal association but they hasten to add that m forecasting 
such development, the last thing: they desire is to attempt to force 
the pace. “Federations come about only when units to he federated are ready for 
the process and we are far from supposintr that the federation of 
can be artifieally hastened or that it wdl! spring: into being at a bound . ihe 
Chamber of Princes has provided valuable means for joint consultation, but the 
Chamber is not in itself a federal organ for it is exclusively concerned with Indian 
problems look(‘d at from the side of Indian States. Wliat is now needed is some 
organ, however rudimentary, whiidi will for some purposf^s however limited, addresi 
itself to the treatment of matters of common cop<*ern to the whole of greater India. 
As a beginning to this the ("Commissioners make three concrete proposals. Firstly, 
a serious and businesslike effort should he made to draw up a list of matters of 
common concern. Recondly, there should he ineliided in the preamble to any new 
Government of India Act a recital putting on record the desire to develop that 
ch'sr association between Indian States and British India w’hich is the motive for<*e 
behind all diseiiss'ons of an eventual Federal Union and, thirdly, the creation of a 
Standing Cousnltative Body containing representatives both from British India and 
Indian States with powers of discussion and of reaching and n'cording deliberative 
resnlfs. Joint consultation must always recede anything in the nature of exe¬ 
cutive or legislative action on federal linc'S. This Council for greater India, 
it is recommended, should consist of about .^0 members of which ten would be 
representatives of the States nominatwl by the Chamber of Princes and the rest drawn 
from the Central Legislature by the use of the transferable vote, the Viceroy being 
empowered ro nominate some. This ("Council could ntipoint a (\)mmittee of its own 
body to sit with the Committre of the Central Legislature for discussing some of the 
common matters in considerable detail whenever occasion arises. The Ckniricil would 
be presided over by the Viceroy or in his aiisenee, by one of the Committee of four 
Vice-Presidents, two from the v^tates' side and iw’O out of the contingent from British 
India. Its discussions would in some eases be in the nature of general debates and 
in other eases would refer to concrete proposals and it would provide oppor¬ 
tunity for taking Indian .States into consultations about changes in Tariff 

Railway policy, air communications, wireless, opium policy, Indians overseas, etc. 

Mr. Layton’s Report 

Fart 8 occupies 80 page and contains Mr. Laytons* survey of India’s Tnade- 
quate revenue”, the pn’sent financial relation both in provinces and at centre, 
possibilities of new sources of revenue and the principles that should govern the 
aistriliution of revenues. His report is based on tw^o general assumption ; 
Firstly, that it is both possible and desirable to improve the eeonomie and social 
condition of India by a substantial increase in expenditure on the nation-building 
services and.secondly, that it is possible to raise additional revenues for the purpose 
provided that the incidence of further taxation is adjusted to the capacity of the 
taxpayers to pay. If additional taxation is to be raised it is necessary that the 
new constitution ensure (a) that sources of revenue appropriate to their requirements 
are available for those authorities who have urgent and expanding services to 
admini-tei, (b) that all parts of India shall make an equitable contribution to the 
common purposes and (c) that responsibility for imposing atiditional taxation is 
definitely laid upon those who will have to incur additionil expenditure. The 
existing financial scheme does not adequately fulfil these conditions, especially as 
Provinces, with rapidly expanding needs, have sources of revenue which are almost 
stationary and Provinces are treated unequally and industrial provinces have no 
power to tax industries. Analysing the elements that compose the central budget 
Mr. Layton says that surplus is likely to emerge gradually as a result of the growtit 
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of revenue the chief contributor to which will be ouRtorns. Surplus will not however 
be realised’if ixpnnbion of trade is checked by interiml diRordt r or external difficul¬ 
ties or if India adopts a policy of extreme protection. Any prospective surplus in the 
Central Bud^^et will go a comparatively little way towards mmiiig the nef^ds of the 
Provinces. It is, therefore, essential to find new sources which are mentioned : firstly, 
increased yield of income-tax by lowering exemption limits by steepening gradua¬ 
tion in case of intermediate incomes and by a taxation of incomes invested ai)road ; 
secondly, abolition of exemption of agricultural incomes for income-tax; thirdly, na¬ 
tional excises on such eomracHlities as cigarettes and matches, and, lastly, terminal taxes. 
A complete scheme of allocation should provide for distribution to Provinces of centrai- 
ly collected revenues in part according to origin and in part on population basis. Giving 
details of the scheme, Mr. Layton points out that the duty on imported liquor 

should be reduced to the standard luxury rate of thirty per cent and Provinces 

should be given the right of imposing further duties in the form of excise on such 
liquors in accordance with their cx(*iHe policy. The revenue from commercial stamps 

should be transferred to the Centre. One half of the proceeds of incometax should 

be assigned to the Province concerned. Supertax would, however, continue to he 
entirely central. There should be constituted a Provincial Fund fed by specially 
designated taxes including (a) excise on cigarettes, (b) excise on matches and (c) 
duty on salt (to be transferred when (Vntral Ihidget situation permils). The 
sources of this Fund should be automatically distribiUed to the Provinces on per 
capita basis. If all proposals embodied in the scheme are carried out. the effect would 
be to add nearly forty crores to the revenue of the provinces by J940 of which 81 
crorcs would have been transferred from the Central Budget. TJie proposal to ass st 
the Provin<*e8 by means of the Provincial Fund is desciibcd as essentially a federal 
idea and the importance of finding means of harmonising the financial policy of 
States and of British India is emphasised. 

The future of the services is discussed in Part 9 and the Commissioners re¬ 
commend on the basis of the w^cight of the evidence given, that the security service 
(I. C. S. and I. P. S.) ebould continue to be recruifed upon an All-India basis by 
the Secretary of State who should have the power to require Provincial Governments 
to employ these Services in such a number and in such appointments as he think 
necessary. His decision w'ould of, course, be arrived at only after discussion with 
Provincial Governments of India and would be subject to reconsideration from time 
to time. The quota of the All-India Officers would vary according to the circum¬ 
stances of each Province and might eventually disappear. As regards Irrigation and 
Forests Services, the (Commissioners are doubtful whether recruitments should bo 
continued on the AH-India basis in their case also. 

The authorities in India, should consider this in the light of the general scheme 
of constitutional reform put forward. At the same time, the Oommissioners, aher 
reviewing the evidences on this question, observe that India is not yet in a position 
to find all personnel w’hich it nquires to maintain the administration of these two 
departments both of which demand not only the highest technieal knowledge, but the 
ID091 resolute administrative zeal. If the European recruitments in these two branches 
were to cease to-day or were reduced to occasional enlistment of European experts on 
short time contracts, a risk would be taken which would be on a purely administrative 
view very hard to justify. The rates of recruitment as between Indians and Europeans 
for the Indian Givil and Indian Police services were decided upon by the C'ommis- 
sion is 1924 and it was contemplated that these rates would be maintained upto 1939 for 
former service and to 1949 for the latter. The Simon Gommissioners say that while it is 
Open to them to vary the recommendations in this regard, they are not prepared to 
depart from the time table fixed for; they proct^ed to observe: “The six years that 
have elapsed since the Lee Commission reported have not lessened the needs for the 
British element in the Security Services. Communal tension has increased and it 
has never been seriously denied that the impartiality of the British Officer as betwt^eu 

confiicting communal inten'sts, an impartiality w’hieh ho owes to his origin, gives 
him a special value in the administration. It is not that his Indian colleague can- 
not frw himself from communal influences, but the suspicion that he is partial 
difficult for him to do the needs of the situation. But apart from this the 
Bruish Officer can pyr Bometime render valuable service to the political progress of 
India and the Indian political life will surely gain from the advice and service of 
men in whom the practice of British democracy is instinctive. 

As regards the existing members of any all-India Services for which no further 
recruitment will be made the Commissioners assume that, following the rec^ommenda- 
tion of the Lee CommissioOf they will retain all rights of officers of Ali-Iudia Ser* 
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vices. It is essential for rhe success of constitutional advance that the existinj^ mem¬ 
bers of the All-India Service should remain in the service and that their rijrhta and 

1 >rivilep:c9 should be safe-guarded. At the present juncture. India cannot afford to 
oose experienctHl oHiciMls and measures must be taten to discourage the premature 
withdrawal. The Cornfuissioners, therefore, recommend that the retirement on pro¬ 
portionate pension should remain open without limit of time to any officer who 
might, under the present rules, have so retires! up^in coming into force of the constitn- 
tiinai change proposed. If this is done they b(‘li(‘ve ih if a mnjority of officers will 
be prepared to remsin in the service and the lesson of yr*ars suecei'ding 1920 reforms 
will be repeated. Th(‘ (\)rnmis8ir)n regards as essential the continued provision of 
medical treatment by Europcjin rloctors for European ofheers and their families. No 
change should, therefore, be made in thci rule by whicli the Si'crctary ol State pres¬ 
cribes the number of I. M. 8, Oflicers to be emploved in the ProVinces and the 
appointments and comlitions upon w^hich th**y shall be employed. It is recommen¬ 
ded that special additions to the sfandard p^aisions should be given to officers who 
have borne the heavy strain of Governorship The protection of the services from politi¬ 
cal influences is also regarded as essenti.-il condition of constitutional advances and 
the O^mmission recojnmends the establishment of a Publie Berviee Commission in 
such Province and thereby also relieve Mini‘^tors from embarrassing demands and 
set them free to devote themselves to more important and more appropriate duties. 

The Future of High Couktb 

Part 10 deals with the High Courts (including in this term Oudh Chief Court 

and Courts of Judical (/Ommissioners of Central Provinces and Bind). The Com¬ 
mission reijommends that charges of all High Courts should be put upon the 

Central Revtjniies and that administrative coilrol Hhould be exercised by the 

Government of the (-entral Revenue while proceeds of judicial stamps in Courts of 
subordinate jurisdiction will remain provincial. 

The India Offk:e Control 

Part 11, which discusses the rehuions between Home and Indian Governments 
recommends that the Governor-flcneral-in-Coiincil. will continue to be subject to 
the orders of the Secretary of Btate, who will be responsible to Parliament but in 
the Province the Secretary of Slate will have no concern except to keep himself 
informed by the Governor of everything that may relate to the ultimate responsibility 
of Parliament. The size of the Imlia Ouncil is reduced and its members will have 
the qualification of n\ore recent Indian experience than is required at present. The 
functions contemplated for the t^ouneil would be essentially advisory, but indeperidcrtt 
powers would continue for (1) control of service conditions and ^2) control of 
non-votablo Indian expenditure. The Commission says tlmt it does not suggest 
modification of fiscal convention, but emphasises that the decision whether the will 
of the Indian Legislature is to prevail is one for the Secretary of State or if need 
be for His Majesty’s Government to take after giving the fullest weight to the viewa 
of the Government of India and before the proposal is put to the L» g'slature, A 
convention which sets the Government of India and the Legislature in oppotsitioa to 
the Bccretary of Slate is coustuutioually unsound. 

Conclusion 

In the concluding Chapter, the Commissioners hope that the Indian fellow sub- 
jecta, after doing them the courlesy of studying the report as a whole, for, isolated 
sentences may have given the reader a wrong impression, will find that what they 
have put forward has been written in a spirit of genuine sympathy. They conclude: 

“ No one of their race ought to be as foolish as to deny the greatness of the con¬ 
tribution which Britain has made to Indian progress. It is not racial prejudice, nor 
imperialistic ambition, nor commercial interest which make us say so plainly. It is 
a tremendous achievement to have brought to the Indian sub-continent and to 
have applied in practice the conception of impartial juhtice, of the rule of law, of 
respect for civic right without reference to class or creed and of the disinterested and 
incorruptible civil service. These are essential elements in any State which is ad¬ 
vancing towards well ordered self-government. In his henri even the bitterest critic 
Ot British administration in India knows that India has owed these things mainly to 
Britain ; but when all this is said it still leaves out ofacci unt the condition essential 
to pcacefttl advance of India and Indian statesmanship has now a great part to |dayJ’ 
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The Legislative Assembly 


OPEXL\G l)AY-2(H'i, JAXPART 1930, 

The winter fios«^ion of the Lepci^hitive AsRomhly met at New Delhi on the 20th 
Jnnnnry 19.‘?0 nr. ll ji.m. in tlie morning under the presidentship of the 
Honhde Mr. V. J. Pitel. The Ifonsr^ it,self had umh'raone ort the non- 
olheial side a eomplete cdian^e f>f outhxdv. Tlie Swarajist Opposition block 
which had functioned for sis years had disappeared owin^: to the Lahore Con¬ 
gress mandate and such of them udio ha<l still kept to their seats had been hunted 
on to the non-party l),i»‘k benches. The seating rearrangement laid jdaced the 
Nationalist Party in tlie oTieial Oj)pi>sitioii IJenehes with Pandit Malaviya oeeu- 
pvii*g Pindit \iotilal NehnPs seat to the left of the Deputy President, Mr. 
Yakub. Next eame th(; fiMlependmit heindies folloueti by the Central Muslim Party. 
The atPvulinee, howvaT, was not tliin and no less than nineteen new members, 
mostly offidals, were eidled upon to take their oaths of othee. 

Sinee last evening specnlaiion was rib* that the differences between 
the President and the (lovernment over the policing of the inner 
precincts of the Assianbly might lake a S(Tiou 5 turn. The matter had been 

80 definitely precipitated by the Covernment ns to make a present 

to Mr. Patel of a viral issue on which to tight for the dignity and rights of the 

Chair ami make it a test vote of the temper of the new Jloirse after the Congress 
men’s exit. This eleventh liour present from tin; (Government so altered 
the programme tliar the President’s original iniention to make a statement reviewing 
his position in the light of the (Jongress mandat*' had to b(' abandoned on this day. 
Kven at two minutes to 11, the police was nowhere visible in the inner precinctB 
and the Assembly staff was poslpoiuxl in their places. 

But as the clock struck 11, uniformed policemen quietly w^alkecl 

into the visitors’ galleries and seated themselves almost stealthily in 
their allotted phict^s. The Pn'sideiit, as he walk(‘d in, had a hurried 

look round and discovered tliat polica’men were posted. Bo he took the House 
into his confulenee regarding tlie cause of the deadlock and ordered that tiie 
galleries be cleared and locked. As th(^ Assembly staff undertook this task, some 
policemen r(dused to come oat and as this matter was about to l)o reported to 
the President, vvlio in that case would have probably adjourned the House, the 
police officers agreed to witlidraw their men and the doors were locked. Sir James 
Urmtr attempted to have his say, but the President, suspecting that it would be 
a challenge to his ruling, declined him this opportunity. 

PrestdenPt statement on Asiembly Guard 

President Patel on taking his seat, rose and made the following statement:— 

‘Before I call upon the new members desiring to tnke their seats to take the 
oath or make an affirmation, [ desire to bring to the notice of the House the 
very serious situation which has arisen as a result ot certain differences of opinion 
between the Government of India and the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, on the 
one hand, and the President of the Assembly, on the other, regarding the question 
Of control over tlie admission of visitors to the outer as well as the inner precincts 
of the Assembly sector. The Government of India and the Chief Commissioner 
maintain that, they, being responsible for the safety of the President and other 
members of the House, are entitletl to take such measures and post as many 
policemen jn any part of the sector, with such instructions to i.hem as they 
consider necessary, and that they are the sole judges of the adequacy of the 
protective measures in that behalf. The President of the Assembly, on the other 
hand, m of opinion that his authority within the precincts of the Assembly 
sector IS so supreme and his control is so complete, that his word as to the 

26 
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adequacy of protective measures is to be taken as final and that no measures 
vrhich have not his previous approval could be put into force within the precincts 
of the sector. 

'*Last niffht, after the clock struck nine, I received an urgent comnmnication 
from the Chief Commissioner of Delhi with a copy of a scries of orders which 
had been issued by him to the police. 1 wish I could read them—these orders— 
to the House, but as the communication was marked confidential I refrain from 
doing so. Simultaneously, I received the following comniunication from the Home 
Member 

Immediate. Dear Mr. President : The Chief Commissioner of Delhi 

has referred to the Government of India on certain questions relating to the police 

arrangements regarding the protection of the Assembly Chamber, its precincts ajid 
the Council House Building, which, I understand, be discussed with you yesterday. 
The most essential of these relate to the pioposals for checking the admission 
to the Council House building and the presence of polie^\ inclLuliog uniformed 
police, to the public gallery. The questions, after disciission, have been refenvd 
to the Governor-General and with his coneiirrcnce the consiihuva view of the 

Governor-General in Council is that while supporting to the farthest reasonable 
limits the hon. President's dignity, in congultation with him with regard to the 
arrangements for protecting the Assembly and the piibli(' resorting to its preeit^ts, 
if the hon. President is not prepared to eoneur in the adviei^ of the local Govern¬ 
ment which ill law is responsible in essential matters of provision for protection, 
the Government must take the final responsibility for tin* adttpiaey of the protective 
measures, on which point the authority immetliarely responsible is the best judge. 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi has accordingly been instructed to carry out 

his proposals in respect of the two essential points wliieh 1 leave mentioned above. 

I consider it, however, important that we should discuss the position personally, 
and I shall be glad to meet you any time to-morrow convenient to you before the 
Assembly meets. 

‘Yours sincerely. (Sd.) J. Crorar, 

Mr. Patel continued “The communication speaks for itself and neiKls no 
comment. As hon. members are aware, the jProsident of the Assembly had 
appointed the Watch and Ward Committee, under the chairmanship of the Leader 
01 the House to consider the whole question of the precautionary measures to 
be taken and advise him thereon. The Committee had recently submitted their 
report and the President has pa8«c?d certain orders on their recommendations. 
The proposals which the Chief Commissioner of with the full concurrence 

of the Government of India, has put in operation from to-day, after full knowledge 
of tho orders passed by the President on the rccomtncrKlations of the Watch and 
Ward Committee, are in deliberate defiance of those orders and constitute a challenge 
to the authority of the Chair. To take only one instance, the President has 
directed that the galleries shall be guarded by the Assembly staff and that 
there shall be allowed only one policeman in plain clothes in the public gallery 
in accordance with the practice of tho House of Commons, while the Chief Com¬ 
missioner has posted four policemen in uniform in the public gallery. I have 
carefully studi^ a large number of the orders issued to the police by the Chief 
Commissioner and have no hesitation in saying that, taken as a whole, they seek 
to substitute the authority of the Government for the authority of the Chair in 
the whol*^ Assembly section, including the galleries. 

‘To these circumstances, I have no other course open to me but to direct that 
all galleries, except the press gallery, be forthwith cleared and closed and that no 
fmtiier passes be issued to strangers until further orders. I hope the authorities 
concerns will in the meantime reconsider their position and I will also consider 
what further steps I should take to vindicate the authority of the cWr. I express 
my regret to those who might be inconvenienced by this order.’’ 

The President was applauded by the Nationalists, the Independents and some 
members on non-party benches. It took some five minutes for the galleries to be 
cleared of all visitors and members of the Council of Btate and the _poHceraen. 
Sir Arthur Froom showed some hesitation a« he probably thought the President’s 
mrder did not apply to members of the Upper House who generally sit Jn 
the galleries of the Assembly without passes but finding that everyone ^ had 
leifcylieloo did so. 
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Dr. Surhawardy asked whether the orders applied in the case of members 
of the Upper House as well. The President : Yes. 

The ^yalleries were then locked by the Assembly staff. 

Sir James Orerar asked i—May I with all respect aak to be allowed to 

make some observations ? 

The President: Will the hon. member kindly resume his seat ? With regard to 
what does ho wish to mak^^ his observations ? 

Sir James Crerar: With regard to the statement which you, Sir, have just 
made. 

The President: I have pissed iny order and it cannot be questioned. 

The new members were then sworn in and questions were answered for one hour. 

Attempt on Viceroy’s Life 

After questions, Sardar Gulab Binjrh, with the special permission of the Chair, 
moved a resolution not appearing on the ordinary agenda :— 

‘This Assembly heartily congratulates their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin 
on their miraculous escape from the dastardly attempt to blow up their trun near 
Delhi, and this House very strongly condemns this insensate outrage.’* 

Sardar Gulab Singh said that Lord Irwin would go down to history with 
Messrs. Hoover and MacDonald as a groat peacemaker. The House should show 
that, while condemning the j)rcsent system of Government, it also condemned 
ana’-chy. 

Sir Jatnes Crerar felt special pleasure in associating himself and the Govern¬ 
ment with the resolution. He recalled the Viceroy’s message published in the 
press in reply to hundreds of messages of sympathy, showing that Indian public 
opinion realised that those who resorted to such outrages were the worst enemies 
of their own country. (Applause.) Sir James Crerar concluded : T can only 
add, having regard to my own responsibility in the matter, no effort will be 
spared to bring the perpetrators of this senseless crime and outrage to justice. 

Mr. Yakul)« Deputy President, said that no Vicerojr, with the probable excep¬ 
tion of Lord Kipon had been so popular as Lord Irwin. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan said that if a more serious thing had happened to the 
Viceroy, the stigma on the character of the Indian people would have been 
indelible. 

Pandit Malaviya, leader of the Nationalists, joined in the expression of 
condemnatioii of the dastardly attempt on the Viceroy’s life and said that such 
attempts would be condemned whoever was the person aimed at. That it was 
aimed at the Viceroy, who had made himself popular, added to the strength of 
the condemuHtion. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, on behalf of the European group, and Mr. Fazal Rahirotnlla 
on behalf of the Independents, expressed simdar sentiments, the latter specially 
welcoming the reassuring statement of the Government that there would be no 
swerving from their path because of this crime and hoping that the Government 
would do their best to tackle the root causes of such crimes, namely, unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty. 

The President wholeheartedly associated the Chair with the observations of 
the previous speakers and put the lesolution, which was adopted. 

The President then read a list of Bills which had been assented to by the 
Acting Governor-General. These included the Child Marriage Register Act. 

Sale of Goods Act 

Sir B. L. Mitter then presented the report of the select committee on the Bale of 
Goods Act, The opinions received showed that the Bill bad met with almost 
unanimous approval in legal and commercial circles. The object, therefore^ for 
which the committee was appointed had been amply justified. After considering 
the opinions received the commiitee observed 

**We find ourselves in agreement with almost all the provisions contained in 
the Bill. We entirely approve of the scheme followed in the Bill in adopting as 
far as possible the provisions of the English Sale of Goods Act, 1893, in arrange- 
mient as well as wording. That Act has met with uniform approval and has st<^ 
the t^t for more than a third of a century. It has been adopted in most of 
the Overseas Domimons and Colonies and also in the United states of America. 
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We feel that in commercial transacfiona there onj^ht to he a«i far as possible 
uniformity of law in countries which have dealings with one another.’^ 

Indian Contract Act 

The Law Member then presented the report of the Belect Committee on the 
Bill to amend the Indian Contract Act. 1872. The Committee etaled :— 

^Tbis Bill is supplementary to the fndijin Bale of Coods Rill. On the lines of 
the amendment made in cl uise 27 of that Bill we have sid''stitiited the words ^as 
mercantile agent^ for the words ‘where an agent to security of goods’. We 

have also substituted the words ‘doeurnf^nts of title to poods’ for the words ^hill 

of lading dock order thereby represented’. As the expressions ‘mercantile 

agent’ and ‘documents of title’ are not defined in the Tndinn Contract Act 1872, 

in which this section will remain, we have added an (explanation statinir that those 

expressions will have the meanings assigned to them in the Indian Sale of Goods 
Act, im 

“For the reasons stated in the note to clause 29 in our report on the Indian 
Sale of Goods Bill, we have inserted a new section as 17SA to provide for the 
case of a pledge by a person in possession under a voidable contract.’ 

Inland Steam Vessels Act 

Mr. K. C. Neogy presented the report of the select committee ou the Bill 
further to amend the Inland Steam Vi'sstds Act, 1917, 

It was a unanimous report sigruMl by Sir Ororge Hdrjv, Jamnndas Mehta, 

Sarabhai N. Haji, S. C. Mitra, T. A. Chnimers. J. Y. Philip. M. A Azim, Ghaznafar 
AH Khan, Abdul Matin Chandhury, Gaya Prasad Singh, K. Neogy, and M. 6. 
Shesha Iyengar. 

Transfer of Propfrty Act 

Sir B. L. Mittor introduced the Bill to amend the Transfer of Property (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1929. Explaining the obj<^ets arul n'asons, he stiid :—“The formal 
amendments contained in this Bill an» d('Hi‘riU‘d to earrv out the intentions of 
explanation I contained in section 4 of the Tr-inshT of Property (Amendment,) Act, 
1929. The difliculiies soutrht to he met by the laUer ])nrt of the body of the 
explanation arrj not oonfitmd to cases wIcmp reoistrntion is eflrcted under sub¬ 
section 30 of the Indian Registration Act, 1908, but they are also encountered 
when an instrument relutii^s: to scattered prnporues is r('gistered in the ordinary 
manner. Further, it is possible, under (he pnvsiaU. explanation, that a subsequent 
transferee may make a genuine search in the officer of all the sub-districts in which 
the property he seeks to acquire is situated, and lind no record of a transfer ; hut 
may still find himsfdf saddle*^ with norire of a transfer by reason of a memorandum 
relating to some other property, included in a. previous* transfer along with the 
property he is interested in. having been filed in some distant sub-district. The 
Bill is intended to remove these anomalies.’ 

Sir Hugh Gocke and .Mr. Kelkar were appointed to the Cantonments Accommoda¬ 
tion Bill Select Committee. 


Minimum Wage Convention 

Ihe discussion was then resumed on Sir Bhupendra Mitra’s motion for non- 
ratification of the draft convention regarding the machinery for fixing minimum 
wages in certain disputes. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Knnzru moved an amendment that the non-ratification 
should hold good pending the report of the Labour Commission. He urged that 
the L^abour CommissioiPs report would be extensive and its recommendations would 
taka at least two years to be considered by the Government, but they could not 
modify the convention earlier than ten years since its introduction. Hence they 
should not dispose of this convention finally but let the matter be kept aliva and 
be enabled to be brought up at a subsequent date. 

Mr. Matin Chaudhury opposed both the resolution and the amendment. He aaid 
the issue was not affected by the Whitley Commission. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra accepted Mr. Kunzru’s amendment committing the 
House to the resolution pending the Whitley report. 
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Mr. Matin Chaudbnry preasf'd his opposition and divided the House which 
accepted Sir B. N. Mitra’s amended resolution by 47 against 3 votes. Most Central 
Muslims remained neutral. The House then adjourned. 

Report of the Watch and Ward Committee 


In view of the President/s orders for Hearing the grtHeries of the Assembly as 
a result of the serious difference of opinion between him and the Oorernment on the 
gneation of the policing arrangements, the following report of the Watch and Ward 
Committee, \vhich wns rHeased on the 20th January for publication, may be read with 
interest owing to its importance. The Committee said regarding the control of 
admission of visitors:— 


“We recommend that a register of visitors should he introduced, which shoxild be 
kept by the Assembly staff at the two main staircases leading to the galleries. Visitors, 
on entry, should surrender their cards, which should be previouslv signed by them 
and sign the register on leaving the gallery. Visitors ghould be given hack their 
cards and each time they come in they should surrender their cards and sign the 
register. We consider that this proposal will serve as an additional precaution and 
will assist the Assembly staff to regulate and control ndmis‘?inn to a great extent. 
We further recommend that the visitors to the public gallciy ghould be admitted 
by the staircase near the notice office, and those to special galleries by the staircase 
on the north-west side of the Assembly sector, which will make for smoother and 
better control. Wo further suggest that the issue of tickets of admission should 
be strictly limited to 10 per cent, in excess of the seating accommodation available 
in the galleries. 

‘’We now come to the second item of our terms of reference. For this purpose 
we propose that the Assembly sector be divided into two distinct portions: (A) the inner 
preeinets, whu*h include the floor of the Chamber itself, the lobbies and the gallericfl 
and (B) the outer precincts which comprise the entrance to the Assembly sector, 
the outer corric’ors and the approaches to the inner precincts. In regard to the inner 
precincts we are in general agreement that a separate Assembiy establishment of 
door-keepers and niessengers should be entertained for the purpose of cheeking 
admission, controlling the ingress and egress of visitors to the galleries, showing 
them to their se.its and dealing with minor forms of disorder. 

We feel, however, that we are not in a position to make anv recommendations as 
to the inethnd of recruitments of service etc., of this staff, but wre consider that a 
nuclriis of such an establishment should be entertained as soon as possible. We also 
n‘el that we are not in a position to estimate with any degree of accuracy the num¬ 
ber of men required for the proposed staff. On a rough estimate w^e think that 12 
men would he requir<‘d at the approaches to the inner precincts, four men at the 
barneri four to five men for th« s^^veral galleries, making a total of from 20 to 

fv* ^e6»^ablishment should he under the control of the secretary. We 

trinijr that the legislative Assembly department is in the best position to put forward 
definite proposals and we have accordingly requested Mr. S. O, Gupta to draw up 
a scheme which will be examined by us in consultation with him and submitted in 
due course. 


We have next considered the demarcation of functions between the proposed 
Assembly establishment and the police. As we have already stated, we think that 
toe genera contro of the inner precincts should he placed entirelv in the hands of 
tne Aasemhly establishment, while that of the outer precincts and the roof should 
De vested in the police, who would intervene in matters relating to the inner 
prwncts only when requested to do so by the President, and that when they 
fworrn those duties there should be a convention established that they 

^ received from the Chair. In making this recommenda- 

hardly emphasise that there should exist the closest co-operation and 
between the polme and the authorities concerned, both in regard to the 
we think that onr proposals, if properly put into 
ftdvfaoKir ^ required, we desire to suggest that it might be 

HmKA/i precaution, to have the assistance of one or two plain 

Wa ^ men associated wnh the Assembly staff in the public galleries only, 
be opinion that no plain clothed men should as a rule 

jnto the members’ lobbies. We also think that it might be found 
0tx special occasions, such as when the Governor-General addresses the 
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House, to make additional arrangement* for protection. In such cases we consider 
that armnfi^emonts «hoiil(i be made separate!v each occasion arises.” 

Sir Janies Crerar in a separate note said :—“The events of the last Delhi sessioa 
have emphasised the necessiiv of taking and maintaininji^ the most complete precau¬ 
tions possible for the safety of members and the public. It would, in my opinion, 
be inadvisable to propose any measures that mi^ht have the effect of impairinf? the 
ri^ponsibility of the police and the local Governments concerned or their means of 
dischar^rinfi: it. The structure and relative situation of the various sectors constituting 
the Jefrislalive buildings at Delhi rendiT necessary sonie form of unitary control, 
and it is essential that the police should be in a position to intervene promptly 
for the prevention of serioui' disorder or cognizable offences and to deal with them 
effectively when they occur. The structure and location of the legislative buildings 
at Simla to some extent simplify the problem, but the same general considerations 

apply there also. • nir a tt 

“I consider that the suggestion made by a member of the committee (Mr. A H. 
Ghuznavi) has much to commend it, viz., that the functions of the police shoula 
coniinuo to be discharged on the present basis until the proposed Assembly 
es^^ablishment, with the duties he would assign to it, has been set on foot and has 
proved in practice to give satisfactory results. When these conditions nave been 
fulfilled it may be advantageous to review and define the conditions under which 
the police duties are carried out in the internal precincts of the Assembly. 

“I strongly endorse the view expressed as to the necessity for 
the closest co-operation and co-ordination between all the authorities concerned in the 
matters referred to the committee.” 

Mr. E. L. Price supported Sir James Crenir’s note and quoted from a letter 
of the Assistant Sergeant-at-Xrms of the House of Commons the following sentence:— 
^‘The responsibility of the police for the safety of members of the Assembly in the 
building is the same as for the safety of all members of the public, whoever 
they may be.” Messrs. K. C. Roy, K. C. .Neogy and Gay Prasad Singh also 
appendea separate notes. 

2l3t JANUARY:--On this day there was still some excitement in the lobbies 
over yesterday’s incident—the clearing of the galleries of the House 
under the order of the President, who considered the posting of polie*e, under 
the instructions of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, in the inner precincts of the 
Chamber as a challenge to the authority of the Chair. The excitement was only 
intensified by the sneculation that the President might make a statement to-day ex¬ 
plaining his position in view of the ('Congress Party’s boycott of the Assembly. This 
statement was to have been made yesterday, but the controversy over the posting 
of the police in the galleries had led to its being postponed. ^ 

Just before the Assembly met Mr. Arthur Moore (European Group) handed into the 
President notice of the following adjournment motion, amounting to a vote of no- 
confidence in the Chair 

‘JTo move the adjournment of the House in view of the situation caused by the 
PreeidenPs attitude towards the safety and protection of its precincts, his closing of 
the public galleries for an indefinite period, and the consequent lack of confidence In 
the Chair among the members.” 

Apparenily Mr. Moore had given notice- of the adjournment motion 
without consulting the support that might be forthcoming for it, for it took the 
Government by surprise and an emergengr meeting of the Assembly members of the 
Executive Council decided not to back it. So Mr. Moore had to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Patel on Boycott Resolution 

Mr. Patel, then made a comprehen«»ivo staf0ni3at explaining his position with 
reference to the Lahore Congress resolution advocating the boycott of the Legisla¬ 
tures. Mr. Patel said :— 

'T think I owe it to the House, and also to my constituency and country, that I 
should make a sratemfjnt explaining my own position as President in reference to 
the recent resolutions of the Indian National Congress advocating boycott of the 
JiCgislatures. The well-established principle which governs the conduct of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in such matters has been described thus 

“The man who occupies the high office of Speaker is outside and above all party 
conflict Like the ^vereign, the Speaker as such has no politics. It k true Hm 
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he is returned to the House of Commons originally as a partisan. It is true also 
that it is as a party nominee he is first appointed to the Ohair—for the Speakership 
remains one of ihe principle prizes of polincal life—but as he is being ceremoniously 
conducted by his proposer and seconder from his place on the benches to the (^hair, 
he severes the ties that bind him to his party. He doffs his vivid party colours, be 
they buff or blue, crimson or yellow, and wears instead the white flower ot a neutral 
political life, and once in the Chair he is regarded as the choice of the whole Ilouse, 
from which his authority is derived and in who8e name it is exercised. It is said 
that after his appointment he never enters political club,*’ 

“In pursuance of the resolution of the Indian National Congress the Swaraj 
Party, which was then a distinct party within the Congress, stt up candidates at 
the general elections for the Legislatures in 1923. I was elected to this lIouRe on 
the ticket of that party and accordingly took my seat In January, 1924. In August 
1925, the Swaraj I'arty in the Assembly cleefed me as tlnar nominees for the office 
of President of the Assembly. On my elcciion to the Chair and following the 
centuries-old principle of the House of Commons described above, I made the 
following declaration from the Chair to whiiffi I was called 

“From this moment 1 cease to be a party man. I belong fo no parly. I belong 
to all parties. 1 belong to all of you and 1 hope and trust my boo’lile friend, the 
Leader of the Swaraj Party, will take immediate step^ to absolve me from all the 
obligations of a Swarajist member of this House, if indi'cd it ha.s not been done by 
implication in consequence of my elect ion to this Chair.*' 

“In March, 1926 the Swaraj Party decided to walk out in a body from the 
Assembly and some members expected me to participate in the walk-out on the 
ground that having been returned to the Assembly on the Swaraj Party ticket, 

1 was bound to do so by the man late of the party. At the risk of being mis¬ 
understood, I declined to join the party in their ac«ion and for the first time es¬ 
tablished a convention that the Presideirt of the Assembly, like the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is above all party polities and therefore not bound to accept 
the mandate of the party to which he belonged before he was eUivated to the Chair. 

“The end of 1926 saw a general election again. Some endeavour was made on 
that occasion to set up a Congress candidate in my constituency and I was also 
asked whether 1 would bo willing to accept the Congress l^irty ticket. T thought 
that as I had made up my mind to serve the Assembly again as its President if 
I was ebeted, a safer course for me was to stand as an Independent candidate in 
order to guard against any future misunderstandings. I accordingly did so and 
was returned unopposed. 

‘ When the election of the President took place ^he Leader of the Congress Party, 
among others, proposed me to the (ffiair and I was unaiiiinously re-elected. 1 
made the following declaration on the occasion ;— 

“From the brief experience that I have had as the occupant of this Chair. I 
have found, as I stated when I was addressing you la^t, that any one who aspires 
to fill this great office with any hope of success must Jay aside all that is personal, 
all that is of parry, all that savours of political predilection, and learn to subordi¬ 
nate everything to the great interests of the House as a whole. Not that it is 
possible for any one to divest himself so completely of the influence of his political 
associations and the teachings lifetime. He may have his political opinions, 
he niay retain them, he may have his prejudi(*cs, * but in his general decisions and 
in bis treatment of individual members, no trace of them should find any place. 
I do not know whether 1 have in the past lived up to that ideal nor can I say 
whether it would be possible for me to live up to that ideal in future. AH I can 
promise is that I shall ever endeavour, to the best of my capacity, to regulate my 
conduct in the Chair on the lines which I have just indicated.’^ 

'‘8ii)ce the resolution of the Lahore Congress many friends are anxious to know 
how I propose to act on this occasion. I arn making this Btatemcnt to-day to set 
at rest all sp^ulation on the question, and to reaffirm and emphasise the priiuiple 
that the President is above all parties and he would be unworthy of the confidence 
repost^ In him if he were to allow his conduct to be influenced by any party in or 
outside this house. I venture to think that this principle must and will hold good 
under any from of Government. 

“In circumstances I feel I would be nullifying and, indeed, destroying all 
tne work it is claimed I have done during the lost four years and more were I to 
tender my resignation in obedience to the mandate of the Congress. 

It has been suggested to me that the absence of the Congress Paity in this 
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House would materially handicap me in the discharge of my duties to the bwt 
interests of the country. 1 am afraid I am unable to agree with this view, for 
I have no reason to think that other parties in the House^ as also those who would 
replace the Oongres-inien who have resigiicxi, would not accord the same support to me as 
I have been fortunate enough to receive from the House as a whole during my terra 
of office. In any case, the moment I find that the holding of this office under the 
altered conditions is inconsistent with the maintenance of that absolute independence and 
impartiality—the two essential attributes upon which at once the influence of the 
President and the confidence retxiscd in him are lounded,—that moment you will 
not find me in this Chair. 

^'Whilst, therefore, I am quite clear that it would ho wrong, nnd indeed dangerous 
for any President to act on the mandate of any poliiif ul party in or outside this 
House, I am equally emphatic that circumstanced as India, is, a situation might 
arise when in the larger interests of the country the President of the Assembly 
might fel called upon to ttuidcr his resignation with a view to returning to a 
position of greater freedom. 

“Such a situation had 1 thought arisrn when His Majesty’s Government 
announced the personnel of the Simon Commission and the overwliehning majority 
of my countrymen decided to boycott the Commission. I was then seriously con¬ 
templating resignation with a view actively to panicipatc in the boycott agitation. 

I was, hovvever, advised that I would be 8(Tving the cause of the country biater 
by my retention of my ollice than otherwise. J accepted the advice and issued a 
statement to the press nccordingly. That Btatement I to-day lay on the table for 
the information of the honouralile members. 

“Irrespective of the general situation in the country I had, on several occasions 
in the past, contemplated rcsignaiion because of my fundamertal diffidences ivith 
the Government of India on matters of great moment. I w’as on each occasion 
advised that so long as 1 retained the confidence of the House as a whole I should 
continue to serve it leaving any parry dissatisfied with my conduct to table a vote 
of no-confidence. To be frank, I should not hav(‘ coniimicd so long in this Chair 
had it not been for His Excellency Lord Irwin, who on more than one occasion 
by his timely intervention has averted a crisis in the past. 

“I have given my most anxious consideration to the situation in the country 
to-day arising out of the Viceregal announcement and the resolution of the Lahore 
Congress, and I have come to the conclusion that in the interest of the cause itself, 
apart from other considerations, it is necessary that I should continue to occupy 
this chair at this juncture. 

“I have always maintained, and still maintain, the change in the Congress creed 
in favour of complete independence notwithstanding, that the relations between 
Great Britain and India can onlv be finally adjusted on the basis of India’s right 
to Dominion Status being acknowledged without any n servaiion and the method 
of giving effect to that dmsiou being examined in some joint and equal conference 
betw'een the plenipotentiaries of the two countries, and that the greater the delay 
in finding a solution of the proljlem on these lines the lesser would be the changes 
for a favourable atmosphere for the purpose and its general acceptance in this 
country. 

“1 have missed no opportunity during the last four years that I have been 
in this Chair to press this view as strongly as I can upon the attention of the 
authorities concerned. 

‘T am aware that the Viceregal announcement does not go so far but viewing the 
situation as a whole I am bound to admit that it represents genuine and honest 
attempt on the part of a sincere Viceroy, anxious to find a way for peace in the 
most difficult circumstances. 


‘The country no doubt remains dissatisfied at the announcement and it would be 
a grave mistake to under-rate the strength behind the Gongress. J have endeavoured 
in my own way to bring about a rapproehment. I confess I have failed : but per¬ 
haps it is not still impossible, by mutual give and take, to evolve a formula 
acceptable to all parties. I only hope that it is not already too lata 
In these circumstances, and holding the views I do, I have decided to continue 
to serve the House and the country as best as I can from this Chair lor the 
present,” 
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Hindu Widows^ Inheritance Bill 

The House then prf>ceede<l »vith non-official Bills Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda 
moved for ihe consideraiion of ll\e Bill to secure share for Hindu widows in their 
husbands’ property. 

Sir Brojendra Mitter moved for the circulation of the Bill, remarking that the 
matter essentially one for the majority of the community to decide, and that 
the Government would be guided by tluit opinion. 

The motion for circuianon was carried. 

Imperial Bank Act Amending Bill. 

Mr B Das moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
Act. Mr. D is's Bill provides for In lianisation of the staff of the Imperial Bink, and 
also lays down that any fresh agreement with the Impeii.il Bank shall be subject to 
the approval of the Asseml)ly an<l shall be only fora temporary period. The Bill 
states that from the time the Bill co nes into operation, the total number of European 
offirers shall not exceed the number employed at the amalgtmaiion of the f're- 
sidency Baiiks and that the London Brinch shall provide training for five Indian 
graduates every year. Mr. Das violen’Iv attacked the Imperial Bank administration 
which he held was a menace to India. The bank was not even a member of the Indian 
Chamber of Cotnrnerce and preferred to import English boys for employment, though 
Indians of Idgh educaMon and good families were avail.ible. He pressed for the 
immediate termination of the contract with the Bink, but realised the dififiaihies 
caused by the Banking Enquiries. He wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
not be renewed wiiliout the previous consent of the Assembly. 

Sir George Schuster congratulated Mr. B Das on having got a place for the 
second readn gof the Bill afier patiently waiting for five years, and expressed sym¬ 
pathy with the spirit underlying the Bill. But, he held that the statement about 
racial discrimination was not justified, an<l gave figures showing that the Indian 
element in the bank ha<i strikingly increased. The Government could not paT>s a 
legisl iiiou inflicting injury on a privaKi brank and forcing it to dismiss Europeans 
and pay a heavy compensation with a view to making way for Indians. Sir George 
Schuster said that the Government held that when so much matter was under consi¬ 
deration and in the air it would not be justified in entering into any perm'iT»ent 
agreement wi»h the hank at this stage. At the same time, he assured the share- 
holtlers of the bank that tlie Government did not contemplate a sudden change. 
Sir George Schuster, on the odier hand, assured the House that the Government 
would not enter into business with the bank involving a change in the present situ¬ 
ation without giving some oDtmnunity to the .Assembly to know what tiie Govern¬ 
ment proposed. He concluded : ‘‘One final woid I wish to say That is, business 
along these lines is not merely a m.itier of legislation. The Government cannot, by 
a stroke of the pen, suddenly create a body of efficient bankers whom the whole of 
India will trust. These men grow up only from below, and no effort of the Govern¬ 
ment, which is not balanced by actual growth in the society of India, will have the 
slightest chance of achieving the result you desire.** 

Ml. N. C. Kelkar regretted that Sir George Schuster had given no assurance of 
Indianisation. 

Sir George Schuster : No assurance is required as the existing arrangements 
are progressing satisfactorily for Indianisation. 

Mr. Kelkar : We want an assurance as regards the demands put forward in the 

Bin. 

Pandit Malaviya favoured a statutory provision providing for Indianisation, and 
moved for circulation of the Bill, Mouivi Mahomed Y ikub said that circulation would 
kill the Bill and moved for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Pandit Malaviya was prepared to withdraw the motion in favour of that of Mouivi 
Mahomed Yaktib. The President said that both could remain. 

^ Sir George Schuster, replying, opposed both the motions and said that the Bill 
did not go to ihe root of tr.e matter, and was a badly aimed shot at the target. 

House then divided, and rejected the motion for reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee by 45 to zz votes. The motion for circulation was also rejected 
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by 46 votes to 21 . Finally, the House rejected Mr. B. Das’s Bill without a division. 
The majority consisted of the Goverumeiu block and the European and Central 
Muslim groups. The minority consis:evl of the Nationalists and ladependenti The 
division was indicative of the relative strength of the Government and the Opposition 
parties in the House. 

Arya Marriage bill. 

Mr. Mukhtar Singh moved for reference of the .'\iya Marriage Validation Bill to 
a Select Committee, He said this would laciluare inter-caste marriages. The House 
at this stage adjourned. 

Stipends to Carnatic Family 

22nd. JANUAJiY \—The resolution moved by Mr. Kibiruddin Ahmed, on Sept. 24 
last, was the first to be discussed on this clay. It recommemled tliat the stipends of the 
members of the Carnatic family which were discontinued on account of their partici¬ 
pation in the Khilafat movement be restored with retrospective efTect. 

Mr. Howell, Foreign Secretary, was received with cheers on rising to reply. He 
accepted the motion on behalf of the Government. (Vpplause) He said he did 
not wish to enter into the history of the case, but was prepareil to let bygones be 
bygones and not be vindictive and treat the subject matter of the resolu'ion with 
the utmost sympat^'y. He assured them that he would carry on the besv traditions left 
behind in the House by his predecessor, Sir Denys Bray. The motion was adopted. 

Grievances ob' Currency Staff 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved for a mixed committee to enquire into the 
grievances regarding scales of pay, provident fund and other service conditions of 
the non-gazetted staff, menial and clerical, of the Currency offices in India and 

Burma. 

Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, pointed out that these questions were 
of grave concern to him, but a debite was not the best method to arrive at a solution 
for they would only be at cross purposes. The Government had no desire to take 
advantage of the poor non-official attendance. He was open to argument and 
desired the fullest opportunity to discuss the matter. Therefore, he suggested that 
two or three members interested in the question should meet him at the finance 
department office and discuss the matter in detail with a view to arrive at a common 
understanding. He promised to explain the Government attitude in the matter 
and if he was convinced he was wrong he would gladly listen to what they had to 
say. But Government would take steps to prevent extravagant expenditure. The 
House agreed to the suggestion of the Finance Member. 

Slaughter of milch Cows 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved for suitable effective measures to 
prevent throughout British India the slaughter of all rnilch cows and prime calveSf 
except for strictly religious purposes. He complained that 5 . 00,000 cows were 
slaughtered in whole India and three lakhs of them for the army alone. Thus there 
was a serious inroad on the country’s supply of cows and bullocks. The Mussalman 
kings took proper measure for the protection of cows. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Mohan Malaviya, supporting the resolution, asked every 
member of the House how much he owed to the cow, as every one took milk. 
Speaking from the economic point of view Pandit Malaviya asked what would be 
India if there were no cows. The Government had failed to reply to the point that 
milk was getting dearer in the country which also accounted for the high infant 
mortality. Further there had been an immense rise in the price of cattle during 
recent years. There was no greater criminal waste than the slaughter of cattle in 
the country. 

Maulana Shaft Daudi opposing the resolution held that the idea behind the 
lesoluMon was to prevent cow slaughter from the religious point of view even at the 
point of the bayonet, and he saw no reason why non-Hindus should be compelled 
lo lceep useless cows. 
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Sir Darcy Lindsay suggested that Government could help in the reparation of 
cows when’they had gone dry 10 grazing grounds by providing cheaper railway 
freights. Dr. Moonje thought the spirit of the resolution was in accord with the 
posiiion of the Government as both sought to improve the quality of the breed. 
Mr. H. P. Mody regretted the acrimonious turn of the debate and suggested an 
amendment urging the Government to take such measures as may be practicable 
to prevent the slau}*hter of cows. 

Raja Rnghunnndan Prasad accepted the amendment. 

The Home Member, replying on behalf of the Government, regretted that both 
the resolution and the amendment were vague and general which the Government 
was unable to accept. He assured the House that the debate had been very help¬ 
ful to the Government and ilie practical suggestions like cheaper railway freights 
and repatriation of cows when they became dry to grazing grounds would be given 
the best consideration by Government. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh made a short reply. The House then rejected 
both the amendment and the resolution by 24 against 45 voles and 24 against 47 
votes. The House then adjourned. 

Arya Marriage Bill 

2Sr(l. JANUARY :—The House on this clay resumed the discussion on the motion 
of Choudhri Mukhtar Singh for the reference of the Arya Marriage Validation Bill 
to a select committee. 

Munshi hivar Saran gave cordial support to the motion. Munshi Iswar Saran 
proceeding said that two questions arose from the bill, viz, whether the Arya Samajists 
wanted the bill and whether there was anything in the bill open to serious objection. As 
to the first there was not even one organised body of Samajists which raised an 
obj*^ction to the hill. Regarding the second it was not open to non-Samajists to 
question the Samajists if they wished to marry irrespective of caste. 

Dr Suhrawardy : We have not forgotten that the Child Marriage Bill as intro- 
duce<l was intended to apply to Hindus alone, but when it emerged from the select 
committee it became applicable to Mussalmans as well. 

Munshi Iswar Saran.—To avoid a repetition of that you must put up a good fight 
in the select committee and select such men on its personnel as you think would 
safeguard your interest. 

Mr. Glniznavi.—What is there to show that the Samajists wanted the measure ? 
This couH only be ascertained if the hill was circulated. 

Munshi Iswar Saran retorted that circulation would mean delay. He was con¬ 
vinced that nothing would allay the fears of gentlemen whom the Sarda Act had 
thoroughly demotalised They were opposed to any measure of social reform. He 
admitted there were serious drafting defects in the bill, which could be remedied 
in the select committee. 

Moulvi Shaft Daudl opposing the bill said that it had far-reaching implications. It 
sought to legalise marriages between Samajists and non-Hindus which he would 
oppose tooth and nail. Reference to select committee meant that the House 
accepted the principle of the bill and till Moslem women were exempted from the 
operation of the bill the Mussalmans would oppose the measure. 

Pandit Kunxm opposed the circulation motion and urged immediate consideration 
of the Bill which was demanded by the Samajists, who two years ago in connection 
with the centenary celebration of Swami Dayanand at Muttra had passed the reso¬ 
lution unanimously for the validation of inter-caste marriages among Samajists. 
Moreover recent conferences of Samajists in the U. P. and the Punjab had given 
support to the measure. There was nothing to show that the bill was intended to 
leg disc marriages between people of different faiths and that it would give impetus 
^ conversions. Attempts at conversion were proceeding briskly on the part of both 
Hindus and Mussalmans and the bill would seek no change there. All that the 
bill sought was that what had grown as a custom among the Samajists be legalised. 
The Samajists did not believe in the caste system and wanted to protect their 
rights under the law. 

Sir James Crerar strongly pleaded for the House to accept the circulation motion 
which involved in no sense an attitude of hostility or disapproval for the measure 
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which might be restricted solely in the interests of one particular communi y. He was 
not disposed to agree that the mere fact thit two years ago a meeting of Samijists 
at Muttra pissed a resolution for such a measure was conclusive evidence that the 
cn ire community supported the measure. The House shoul I disabuse its min I that 
Government by seeking its cirrul ition was in any sense unfavourably disposed to it 
or to the progress of social reform 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavlya supported the circulation motion and 
opposed immediate consideration. The Arya SamajisTs were a part of the 
Hindu community and formed a separate entity in the Hindu society. It 
was open to ihem to have inter-caste marriages, but to siy that under this bill the 
word Samajist included the relatives or dependents of a Siin»jist or persons under 
the guardianship of a Samajist was really going too far and showed liow expensive 
was the scope of the bill. (Mr Kunzru.— h is only permissive) Moreover the bill 
would in effect concern the question of succession. 

Mian Shah Nawnx. held that clause 3 of the bill was loosely worded and sought to 
legalise marriages between Arya S imajists and Moslem women. If tlie mover of 
the bill was prepared to delete the words ‘religion* from the clause he would support 
the motion for reference to a select coinmntee. He did not agree with Pandit 
Malaviya that the bill would interfere with the law of succession. 

The Lan? Member, speaking on the legtl aspect of the bill, sail that clause 3 did 
not say definitely whether both parties to the marriage shoul<l be Arya Samajists. 
It was vague and the interpretation by most members of the House wi' that it sought 
to legalise a marriage where one party was a Samijist while the other belonged to 
any other religion. If that view be corre t every community would be affected by the 
bill. Further the bill made no provision for succesaion as to what law would be 
applicable. One party to a marriage may be a Hindu while the other a Moslem or 
one party a Hin lu and the odier a Samajist. So the best tou ’se would be to circu¬ 
late the bill which would enable every community to have its sa/ in the matter. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya opposed reference to a select co nmittee as well as the 
circulation But if it came to the question of choosing the lesser of the two evils, he 
would surely vote for the circulation. He feared that unless there was a convention 
that this legislature should have nothing to do with the marriage ceremonies of any 
community there would very soon at this rate be laws in the Assembly for marri tges 
between bipeds and quadrupeds. (Laughter) He described those who were itching 
for popularity as social reformers as mere faddis's and regarded it as a criminal 
waste of time for the Assembly to go on considering such measures. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh assured the House that it was not his intention that 
the bill should apply to others than S»majists. Regarding the Law Member's objec¬ 
tion he asked that when Brahma Samajists after marrying under the Civil Marriage Act 
could be treated as Hindus for the purjiose of succession why should not the Arya 
Samajists be treated likewise 

The Law Member replied that a case of Brahmos had already created confusion 
and Government did not want confusion to be worse confoun led. 

Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh : If that confusion could be set at rest by a Calcutta 
High Court decision, why should not the sime analogy apply to the Arya Samajists 
also ? The circulation motion was finally carried. 

Coastal Reservation Bill 

Mr. S. N. Haji moved that his Coastal Reservation Bill, as reported by the 
select committee, be recirculated for obtaining further opinions thereon by the 13 th 
April, 1950 . The reason which promoted him to make this motion, he said, was that 
the Assembly at present did not consist of its full normal complement. The issues raised 
by the select committee report were of such great importance that it was desirable 
that a full House should debate thereon. A full House would meet only after the 
bve-clections which could not take place until after the hst clay allotted for the non- 
pfifi:ial Bills in this session. Moreover, under the standing orders a motion had to 
be made as regir Is this Bill in this session if it was not to lapse. 

^ No speeches were made by non-officials or Government spokesmen and redrcnla^ 
tion was agreed to. 
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Indian Steam Vessels Act 

Mr. Neogy, moving for the consideration of his Bill to arnend the Indian Steam 
Vessels Act, said that the measure sought State intervention in private enterprise in 
public intetesf. Rate wars and foreign competition had ruined the indigenous 
inland transport in Bengal in the p-^sr. The Bill was expected to help in developing 
the Indi tn inland transport industry by fixing maximum and minimum rates for 
inland tr nsport. 

Sir George R.iiny, on behalf of the Government, said the Government had 
accep’ed the Bill as they held that there could not be any difficulty in administering 
it. They had undertaken to a.Iminister the Bill in a spirit of fair play to all and 
injustice to none. The House allowed consideration and passed the Bill. 

Waqf Act (\meni)ment) Bill 

The House agreed to refer to a select committee Mr. Ghuznavi's Bill to amend 
the Waqf Act without discuss on. 

Widows and Court Fees 

Mr. Sarda next moved for the consideration of his Bill toamend theCourt FeesAct 
for certain purposes. He said that the Rill sougfjt to give relief to widows suing for 
maintenance. It would be applicable only to Ajmere At present they had to pay 
court fee on ten »imes <he annual income of their husbands* estate, but under the Bill 
the court fee would be levied only on the annual income. 

Mr. Gwynne, on behalf of the Government, moved for a select committee. He 
stated that Government accepted the principle of the Bill but felt that there were 
certain technical defects. The House referred the Bill to a select committee. 

Man-Made Law 

Mr. B. Das, moving for the circulation of his Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code, 
pointed out the hardships caused to women under the man-made law to-day. They 
gave exemplary punishment to the woman if she became a mother through free love 
while in an unmarried or a widowed state. To save herself from social 
ostracism, she had often recourse to the exposure of the child on the roadside, for 
which site was punished, but the realculpiit who st'duced and abandoned her was 
left unpunished. The Bill sought to protect such women. The House rejected 
the motion. 

Reservation of Railway Compartments 

The House next allowed Mr. Aney to introduce his Bill to amend the Railways 
Act for prohibiting the reservation of compartmens for any particular community. 

Sarda Act (Amendment) Bill 

His other Bill was also introduced, provi<ling for treating the offenders under 
the C hild Marriage Restraint Act as 6 rst offenders and enlarging the scope of the 
discretionary powers under section 562 of the Criminal Procedure Code He 
based this Bill on the observation of the Age of Consent Commiitec which pointed 
out that it would be in the fitness of things that the judges should have discretion 
in suitable cases to give the accused the benefit of section 562 . 

Picture of Gods as Trade Marks 

Finally, Mr. B. Das introduced his Bill to penalise the use of pictures of Gods 
and G >d Jesses as trade marks. The Assembly then adjourned till Monday. The 
Viceroy a Idresse l the members on Saturday the JANUARY. The following 

is the text ol His Excellency the Viceroy's address :— 

The Viceroy** Address. 

‘^Gentlemen of the Assembly—I was unable owing to roy absence from‘Delhi 
to greet you at the opening of your session, but I desire now to offer you a cordial 
welcoti c to your labours and to express the hope that harmony and goodwill; may 
Attend your deliberations. 

“I regret that it was not possible for me to address both the Houses of the Legis- 
laturc this morning. That, however, would have involved either inconvenience to 
the honourable members of the Council of State by summoning them 10 Delhi 
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earlier than was iustified by the circumstances or an undue postponement of the 
oppnrunity of spe aking in this place. 

**I do nof propose to make a derailed reference to the programme of work that lies 
before you. Your attention, this session, will be directed cMcfly to the budget, and 
the only preface I would wish to make to mv more general observations, is a brief 
allusion to matters that do not immediately concern the internal affiirs of India. 

‘f*cace reigns on our borders ; but foi two of our neighbours, the past vear has been 
eventful. Nepal has suffered the loss of her distinguished F’rime Minister, His 
Highness Sir Shumshere Jung whose fame as a wise and progressive statesman had 
travelled far beyond the coi.fines of his own country. India shar<^s Nepal's sorrow 
in her bereavement, but shares also her gratification that the reins of oflfi::e have 
fallen into the hands of so sagacious and well-tried an administrator as Sir Bhim 
Shumshere Jung to whom we wish all success in the high duties which he now 
finds himself called uoon to discharge. 

“It is a great satisfaction to India that Afghanistan has found a happv issue out of 
her tecent calamities in the accession of His Majesty King Muhammad Nadir Shah- 
His Majesty carries with him our warmest wishes and goodwill, and I have every 
confidence t* at under his wise guidance, Afghanistan will speedily enter upon a 
new era of prosperity, and that the ties of friendship which unite our two 
neighbouring Countries will be maintained with ever-increasing strength and 
mutual trust. 

“The question of »he future Government of Eastern Africa is now being considered 
by His Majesty's Government, upon whom my Government have impressed the 
keen interest evinced in this question by all the communities in India and impor¬ 
tance of having due regard, in their treatment of this matter, to legitimate Indian 
feeling. I am glad to acknowledge publicly the vTluable help which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has received from the Indian Legislature in this connection and to 
give the assurance that it will always be our endeavour to champion the just cause 
of Indians overseas by all the constitutional means open to us and in harmony 
with enlightened Indian opinion. 

“I much regret that sudden and serious illness has compelled Sir Kurma Venkata 
Reddi, our Agent in South Africa, to reuirn to India. Duri .g the time he has held 
his post. Sir Kurma has amply justified his selection to this important office and the 
House will, I am sure, join me in hoping that a speedy recovery may enable him 
before long to resume his work. 

Aim of British Policy 

* I must now deal with some features of the political situation which have lately 
been erg'^ging public attention. On my return to this country from England it 
was my du^y to make a statement on behalf of His Majesty's Government That 
statement stands as I made it and indeed, in the light of the appreciation which I 
had formed of the principal elements of the problem with which we all have to 
deal and with a full knowledge of the weight that must necessarily attach to the 
considered opinion of any one holding my present office, I should have felt that 
I had failed in mv du*y both to India and Great Bntain. if I had tendered any 
different advice in His Majesty’s Government and when His M »jesty*s Government 
saw fir. as they did, to enjoin me to make an announcement on their behalf, I could 
have chosen no different language in which to make it. 

“The intention of my statement, of which I believe, the purport to have been 
unmistakable and which carried the full authority of His Majesty's Government was 
to focus attention on three salient points. Firstly, while saving that, obviously, no 
British Government could prejudge the policy which it would recommend to Parfia- 
ment af»er the report of the Statutory ‘ ommission had been considered, it restated 
in unequivocal terms the goal to which British policy in regard to India was directed, 
secondly, it emphasised Sir John Simon's asserion that the facts of the situation 
compel us to make a constructive attempt to face the problem of Indian States with 
due regard to the treaties which regulate their relations with the British Crown, and 
lastly it intimated the intention of His Mijesty's Government to convene a conference 
on tiese matters before they themselves prejudged them by the formulation of ewo 
draft conclusions. 
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“I have never sought to delude Indian opinion into the belief that a definition of 
the purpose, how ver plainly stated, would of itself by the enunciation of a phrase 
provide a solution for problems which have 10 be solved bcfoie that purpose is 
Ujlly realised. The assertion of a g )aU however precise us terms, is of necessity a 
different thing from the goal's attainment. No sensible traveller woul I feel that a 
clear definition of his destination was the same thing as the completion of his journey. 
But it is an assurance of direction ani in this cise, 1 believe it to be s imeihmg of 
tangible vilue to India ihat those who dernan i fullequiliiy with other selt*g>verning 
uniTs of the British Commonwealth, on her behalf, snould know that Great Britain 
on her side also desires to lend her assistance to In:lia iu attaining to that position. 
The desire of most responsible opinion in India and that of His Majes y's Government 
is thus the same and where unity of purpose is so assured, we ought surely to be 
prepared to approich the practical diffimlties with greater hop^ifulness. For my own 
parr, if I am satisfied that some one with whom I ha^e business to transact des»res the 
same end as myself, I feel better able to discuss any hfinest difference that m ly 
emerge between us as to the means of its co nplcte attainnient with a feeling of con¬ 
fidence that on the main purpose we do not differ. 

British Government’s control over Indian Administration 

“Although it is true that in her externil reluionswith the other parts of the 
Empire, India exhibits already several of the attributes of a self-governing Dominion, 
it is also true that Indian p ditical opinion is not at present disp>se(i to attach full 
value to these auributes of status, for the reason that their priceical exercise is for 
the m )st pirc subject to the control or concurrence of His Majesty’s Government. 

“The deman i for Dominion Status that is now ma ie on behalf of In lia is based 
upon the general claim to be free from that control, m ire especially, in those fiel Is 
that are regarded as of predominan ly dorneuic interest, an I here, it is generiHy 
recognised, there are real difficulties, internal to Inlia ani peculiar to her circum¬ 
stances and the world position that have to be ficed, an I in regard to which there 
may be sharo variation of opinion both in India and in Great Britain. The existence 
of these diffimlties cannot be seriously dispute I, ani the whole object of the 
Conference, now proposed, is to afford an opportu lity to His M ijesiy’s G jvernment 
of examining, in free consultation with Indian leaders, how they may best most rapid¬ 
ly and most surely be surmounted. 

“The conference, which His Majesty’s Government will convene, is not indeed 
the conference that those who have demanded and claimed that its duty should be 
to proceed by way of majority vote to the fashioning ol an Indian constiiuiion which 
should ihereafier be accepted unchanged by Parliament. It is evi lent that any 
such procedure would be impracticable and impossible of reconciliation wiih the 
consu u ional responsibility that must rest both on His Majesty’s Government 
and upon the Parliament. But though the conference cannot assume the duty that 
apertains to His Mijesty’s Government, it will be convened for the purpose, 
hardly less important, of elucidating and harmoni.ing opinion and so affirding 
guidance to His Majesty's Government on whom the responsibility must 
subsequently develop of drafting proposals for the consideration of Parliament. 

Question of Sex.ection of Personnel 

“It is thus evident that the intrinsic soundness of any particular proposals made 
and the manner in which argument for them is presented, will be more important 
factors in the conference than the exact numerical representation enjoyed by any of 
the different sections of opinion that will parlicipaie in the proceedings. I do not 
now pronounce between the alternaiive methods by which the British Indian 
Dclegadon to the conference might be selected. It is safe to assume that the only 
desire of His Majesty’s Government will be thit this body should, so far as it may, 
be honest and representative of all opin on in In lia which can legi imitely cliim 
to be heard in the discussions where central and provincial issues must 
interact closely upon one another. Many will no doubt be anxious ihat an 
effective voice should be given to the provincial as well as to the All-India 
points of view. There is no lack of men well-equipped to deal with these several 
aspects of the problem but while those who attend the conference should clearly be 
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men who command the full confidence of those they represent, I trust that they 
will also be men of wide vision, s.rong judgment and imbue I with the single desite 
of uiilising the occasion for the common goo 1 of all the peoples of India. 

“1 have as yet tendered no advice to His M tjesty's G )vernment on this matter of 
the compodtion ol the conference an 1 before doing so, I s!iali welcome any informal 
intimuion ol their views that the hon’ble members of the legislature or the spokesmen 
of the different interests in the country may be willing to place before me. 

“Nor has it yet been possible to decide u )on a elate for the conference for this 
must depend u »on certain factors which are siiH indefinite It appears probable 
that the Imperial Conference will be hell in the auiiimn of tliis year and this, no 
doubt, will have to be one of the considerations present to the mind of His Majesty's 
Government when they fix a date for the In lian conference an 1 as I stated in my 
announcement after the publication of thi report of the Statutory Commission, it 
will be necessary to give His M ijesty's Government, the Government of India, the 
Local Government, the Princes an 1 the general public opinion, reasonable time to 
siu ly the complicated questions vvith which the repo-'t will deal. Subject to these 
priciical necessities of fict, His vl ijesiy’s Government will desire to hold the 
Indian Conference as early as possible, an 1 so fir as ihev are concerne 1, will interpose 
no avoidable delay. It is further the wish of His Majesty's Government to meet, in 
so far as it is possible, the wishes and convenience of Indian representatives them¬ 
selves in this matter, and it will therefore be valuable to me to have the views of 
the hon'ble members and others on this point also 

“That brings me to another subject which is closclv connected with the timetable 
of ihe conference. Hon'blo members will recall ih<it i announced my intern ion, last 
May, of extending the life of the Assembly because, according to our expectaimns at 
that time, it seemed likely that the elections would oiherwise be held on the eve 
of the publication of the report of the Statutory Com nusio i an 1 ol the Indian Central 
Committee, and I considered ihu the uncertainty which innsi result from speculation 
as to the possible recommendations of these bo lies coul 1 not fail to be embarr.issing 
both to candidates and the voters. At the same time, I have never thought that 
it would be right to deny the electorate an opportunity of expressing its views on 
these matters during the perio:!, necessarily protracted, that must tdapse before the 
final establishment of a new constitution. I h ive accordingly decided that the elec¬ 
tions should be held so as to permit the meeting of a new Assembly for the next 
Delhi Session. An Irny recent order extending the life of ihe present Assembly 
to July 313 : of this year, was determined by the desire to leave it open to decide 
finally upon a date of election as m ly subsequenily be found to be generally 
convenient having regard to the date uUiinately fixed for the conference in 
London. 

“Let us now picture to ourselves a conference such as we may hope to see 
established in actual operation, it will be an assemblage of men of varying race, 
religion and p.ditical thought. It will, by the inclusion of Indian btates, be both 
an expression of the practical links at present uniting the two parts of India, and, 
as we may trust, an augury of a greater unity that the future days n ay come to 
witness. At the conference table, along with all those representatives ot India will 
be those who represent Great Britain ; and in view of the unique character of the 
gathering I w )uld hope that, when his other preoccupations may permit, it might 
hi possible font the Prime Mmisrer to preside in person over us deliberations. 
Those taking part in the proceedings will be compleiely Iree 10 advocate any pro¬ 
posals for the realisiiion of Great Britain's professed policy that may desire to 
advance. They will do this, if I miy repeat the words of my announcement “in the 
ligit of all the materiil then aviilable*’. a definition purposely drawn wide enough 
to ensure to the Confere ice every i atitude and assistance in the responsible task 
upon which it will be engaged. 

British Govern.ments final Constitutional Obligation 
*‘lt is surely no small thing that the claim of India to take a constructive part 
without restriction and without prejudice, in tlie evo.udon of the new constiimion 
should have been thus recognised by those on whom the final constitution »l obhga- 
tlon must rest, The action of His Majesty's Govermnent may indeed fairly bt 
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Slid to have created a new situation. If the fundamental p»db!em remains the same 
their action affords to India, as it does to Great Britain, occasion ot making a new 
approach to it under condition shonourable to all, and in such forms as should 
permit every type of opinion to contribute to its solution. 

“I had greatly hoped that the leaders of Indian opinion would have been unani¬ 
mous in accepting the hand of friendship profferel by His Majesty’s Government and 
90 taken advaitage of an opportunity unprecedented in India's history. All history 
is a tale of opportunities seized or lost, and it is one of its chief functions to teach us 
with what fatal frequency men have allowed opportunities to pass them by, because 
it may be that the opportunity presented itself in a form different from that which 
they have expected or desired ; and history, it seems, is in danger of repeating 
itself to-day in certain quarters of India. 

“There are some who have accustomed themselves to believe that the only thing 
necessary to place India in the position they long to see her fill is sorne simple action 
by great Britain and who are, therefore, tempted to regard Great Britain as the only 
obstacle to the full and immediate realisation of their hopes. Yet without undervalu¬ 
ing the part Grea' Britain lias to play in these matters, I believe that, at this moment 
the future well-being of India, as also the rate of her political progress, depends far 
more profoundly upon what her public men can achieve for her in welding into true 
unity the diffirent elements that comoose her being and represent the sum of her 
political thought than upon anything that His Majesty's Government or anybody 
else outside Iniia may be able to do. I am not going to analyse the purpose of those 
who at a critical stage in India's history would counsel her to reject the way of reason 
which may persuade and convince in favour of destructive methods, the danger and 
futilit of which she has already experienced in operation. 

“But I am bound to make two things very clear. First is this. I have striven 
hard, not, I think, without result, to secure recognition of what I felt to be the just 
tdaims of India at the hands of Great Britain, and at the same time to pursue a 
policy of day-to-day administration in India that might not needlessly imperil any 
change there might be of guiding the ship, carrying the precious freight of India,s 
future into smoother waters. It has not therefore been the policy of my Government 
that prosecutions for seditious speech should be extended beyond those cases where 
the language used or the circumstances of its employment constituted an incitement 
to violence, or made it necessary to regard the speech as incidental to a movement 
directed to the subversion of law and of the authority of the Government. 

The Lahore Decisions 

“It has however recently been announced that the immediate goal of some who 
claim to represent India is the repudiation of allegiance to the British Crown. 

It has further been made clear that those who desire to achieve that goal contemplate 
resort to unconstitutional and unlawful methods of civil disobedience and with 
reckless disregard of the consequences. 

Debt-REPUDIATION 

“A public profession has been made of the intention to refuse recognition of 
Indians financial obligations to which her credit has been pledged. I am confident 
that the great preponderance of Indian opinion, which is both loyal and sane, will, 
when it understands its implications, condemn decisively a programme which could 
only be accomplished through the subversion of Government by law established and 
which would strike a fatal blow at India's economic life. 

“It is evident that there are already some who regard violence, whether ofindi- 
viduals or of mobs, as the speediest and most effective solvent of political problems. 
Between such persons and all who believe in ordered society, based upon sanctity of 
life and respect for property and other lawful rights and interests, there can be no 
composition and no truce and although the very authors of the present 
policy deprecate, some on grounds of principle and some on grounds ot 
expediency, resort to violence, they can hardly be so lacking 
in either imagination or recollection of the past events in India as not to be 
able lopicture the results in this direction which must follow, as they have always 
|ckUp#ea, from the adoption of the policy they recommend. 

27 
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Law and Order 

“It remains my firm desire as it is that of His M.iicsty's Government following the 
recently proiessed wish of the Uimsh IIonof Commons to do everything that is 
possible for conciliation in onltr that (iieai OiiMin an<l India may collaborate 
together in finding a solunon of our present difficulties. But it is no Jess 
incumbent upon me to make it plain thru I shall discharge to the full 
the responsibility resting upon invself and upon my (Government for the effective 
maintenance of law s au hontv and for the preservation of peace and order. And 
in fulfilment of this duty I do not <^oubt tliat I should have the full support of all 
sober citizens. 

“The second thing I would point out is that in any case the conference will 
be formed. The f.tct that some decline to take any part in the deliberations so 
closely affecting their country's future only throwss greater responsibility upon—and 
I would add gives a w'ider opportunity to—iliose who are prepared to face and solve 
the difficulties in a constructive spirit. Ir is ceriainiy no reason why His Majesty’s 
Government should be deflected from their <leclared imeniion to call representatives 
of India to their counsels. I entertain no doubt, but that those who will go to the 
Conference from British India will be men who can speak aiuhontaiively for the 
several component parts of the great volume of Imlnn public opinion which they 
will represent. To all that body of opinion I would say that, if India's case is to 
have full weight at the Conference, it is of the utmost imi)ortance that no efforts 
should be spared to enable it to find expression with so neilung like unanimity. 

“I do not apologise for dwelling upon this imperative neressity. From the time 
I first^ came to India, now nearly four years ago, I )iave laboured, in private, to use 
such influence as I might possess in the w.ay of assisting British India to win true 
peace among her own people and to strengthen herseh immeisurably before the eyes 
of the world. 1 would accordingly hope most earnestly that the leaders of all those 
who will be represented at the Conference may»realise that no duty, to which the 
love of their Motherland may impel them can transcend in dignity or worth this 
call to unity and that they may utilise wisely the interval before the Conference in 
tiaining the cars of their countrymen to hear it." 

Patents and DESD.Xh Bill 

27th, JANUABY: —The Assembly meeting lasted twenty-five minutes only on this 
moved consideration of the Select Committee report on 
the Patents and Designs xVmendrncnt Bill and said tiiaf the Select Committee had 
martially irnprov^ the Bill and given a greater latitude to the applicants. 

Sir JPurshotaradas Thakurdas asked why fiovernment had taken no action yet 

A j commercial community’s demand for legislation for the registration 

OT trade marks in India, He held that the staff of the Controller of Patents and 
Dewgns was inadetiuate, but congratulated Mr. Harna Pai on his efficiency. 

8 ir George Kainy said that the question was eonsidered at least ten times before 
cotnmercial opinion was found every time either unanimously against or balaucedly 
against the proposal. He remarked that the Federation of Indian Chambers should 
sug^t methods. 

. 41 . Pnrshotamadas : When was it last that (Government gave consideration to 
the matter ?~Sir Gwrge Eainy : It was in 1917-19. 

9 ^ Bhupenera Mitra said that the staff of the Controller of Patents and Designs 

emoluments of the (Controller were being improvw. 

thOT i^journ^^ Assembly 


CoMPETmvE Medical Examination 

Opposition Lend®, 

. “Tlu » Agcembly recomroends to the Governor-General in Connea that he he 

examination for rerruitment to the Indian 
abeyance for the last fourteen years, and to hold 
to *?. fndia and to make it obligatory for tihe 

mrfical qualification registrable in In<&u” 

. y :.***y*f?F l*® might criticised for moving snSi a resolution at a Itee 

tthea me pubhc demand was for the transfer to Indian control of the whde Jnta* 
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nagement of the country. He was not sure of the fate of the resolution in the 
present state of the House but was pressed by his medical friends to place their 
case before the House. Mr. Jayakar said that this competitive examination was a 
opening for employment of middle class people before the war. It was 
stopped in 1915 and had not yet been re-opened. The present system was most 
unsatisfactory. Not only did European recruits receive some extraordinary rights 
which were denied to Indians but the selection committees insisted on Indiaas 
liossessing British qualifications. But even though Indians were asked to appear 
at a competitive examination in a foreign country in a foreign langua^ with foreign 
degrofis, they did so well that by 1914 they had sex-ured 50 per cent, or the vacancies. 
Under the system of nomination, however, out of total of 102 vacancies filled between 
1923 and 19§8, only very few Indians had been taken. He maintained that medical 

education in India had made great strides and a higher percentage of Indians 

possessing post graduate qualifications was available for service in India than in 
European countries. P’ecling on the subject was well expressed by the Inter 

University Conference over which the Viceroy presidctl and which had urged the 

revival of the competitive examination and recruitment. The All-India Medical 
Association had also resolved similarly. 

Mr. Young, the representative of the dark chamber of the Government, namely 
the Army Department, might once again say that there was a shortage of recruits. 
To that Mr. Jayakar’s reply was that India turned out 500 medical graduates 
yearly from among whom 25" annual recruits could be easily found. Finally, he 
urged recii)roeity in the matter of registration of medical qualifications, as 2,000 
persons practising in India to-day held European qualifications. 

Mr. Machu-ortli Young, Army Secretary, speaking on behalf of Government, 
admitted that the present was not wholly "satisfa«*tory but Government were doing 
their best to improve it. At the same time, Government could not acxjept the 
resolution which involved the immediate institution of competitive examinations. 
Mr. Young wished to know if Mr, Jayakar wanted the bolding of the competitive 
examination only in India or both in India and England. 

Mr. Jayakar replied that he preferred to have it exclusively in India but did not 
object to a simultaneous examination. 

Giving figures of Indian recruitment Mr. Macworth Young pointed out that 
before 1910. of the 218 who entered the service, only 17 were Indians In the five 
years preceding the war the number of successful Indian candidates advanced, for 
there were 107 European candidates and 39 successful Indian candidates. The 
total recruited in the pro-war period was 27.3 Europeans and 39 Indians. The 
proportion of Europeans and Indians recruited before the introduction of the present 
system of recruitment was seven to one. During the war 44 Europeans and 18 
Indians were recruited. Irametliatcly after the war there was a large increase in 
Indian recruitment. He admitted that during 1923-24 no Indians were recruited 
but during the whole five-year period, 1920-24, there were 83 Europeans and 83 
Indians. Ail of them were permanent. He freely admitted that the conditions were 
then abnormal and the recruitment was also abnormal. In 1925 11 Europeans and 
10 Indians were recruited and in 1926 a re-organisation of the service was worked 
out and the ratio fixed as two Europeans ” to one Indian. The actual number 
recruited from 1925 up-to-date was 86 Europeans and 47 Indians. Thus under the 
system of selection there had been considerable advance. The Army Secretary 
admitted that the maintenance of this proportion of two Europeans to one Indian 
by making Indian recruitment dependent on the number of Europeans recruited, 
TOich in some years had been flagging, was invidious to Indians. He informed the 
Ht>use that the Government of India had represented this matter to the Secretary 
of State who had agreed that Indians would in future be recruited to Indian 
vacancies in the recognised proportion of one Indian to two Europeans irrespective 
ot the rate at which European candidates were forthcoming for European vacancies. 
Proceeding, the Army Secretary emphasised that the ratio fixed was necessary in 
view of the fact that the Indian Medical Service was primarily a military service. 
He made it clear that this proportion was not final and could be changed when it 
was found that a modification was prima facie desirable but the resmution, in so 
&T as it involved an immediate radical change in the organisation of the service, 
was premature. Moreover, there was practical difficulties and they should not penalise 
best source of recruitment. Competition would also prove unfair to a large 
number of temporary officers* In no British university haxi it been found possible 
lO introduce a competitive examination. The Board in India had been quite able to 
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dig criminate between good and bad material. There was no question of jobbery,_ as 
Mr. Jayakar had hinted. Nor wa.s there any perference shown for British medical 
quallocation8, In fact, last year one candidate was chosen who had no British 
q[ualification. Government were prepared to examine the whole matter in the 
light of to-day’s debate but could not accept the resolution which was premature 
and impracticable. 

Lt.-CoK H. A. J. Gtdnet/ said that he would .support Mr. Jayakar (Nationalist 
applause), but wanted to know whether Mr. Jnyabir’s n^soliition proposed an 
exclusive exa?nination in India or a simnltaneou.-A oxarniiiation in India and England, 
for he would give his support only in the latt(T casi‘. 

Mr. Jayakar : My resolution asks for an exclusive examination in India, but 
I will agree to make it simultaneous if the Hon. Mernbcjr assures me that Gover- 
ment would accept the amendc(l resolution. 

Col. Gidney : I am not in the eonlidence of Government but, if Mr. Jayakar 
accepts that amendment, the European Group would back him. 

Mr. Jayakar : I will, if the European group accepts the amended resolution. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : Though my group have not been fully consulted, I believe 
they would support it. (Applause.) 

Col. Gidney admitted the force of the argument that the I.M.S. was primarily 
an army service and w'as needed for the medical needs of Europeans in the service, 
but that was no argument against recruitment through a competitive examination. 
He knew from personal experience that the qmdiry of British officers of the l.M.8. 
was not the same as before. He has always favoured medical swaraj for India and 
would urge that examinations should be hehl entirely in India but, at the present 
stage, owing to inadequate medical training in certain Indian universities, he 
V^rferred to go slow and therefore recommended that competitive examinations 
should be held in India and England simultaneously. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay accordingly moved an amendment to this eflect. 

f^t’ank Noyce said that the Government of India were anxious that India 
^hcmld attain Dominion Status in this respect and <lesired to institute a Statutory 
Medical Council for India whose relationship with the Ginieral Medical Council of 
England would be the same as that of similar councils in Australia and other 
Dominions. He promised to place before the House proposils on the subject shortly. 

Dr. B. fe. Moonji said that British recruitment was nfrected by retired men carrying 
tales about India which had made rcf.ruits demand belter conditions. He saw no 
rea^n why a temporary LM.8. man was bqU so long without confirmation. 

Pandit H. N. Kunxni held that the resolution or the amendment could benefit 
India only if the restriction imposed by th(‘ Secretary of State, i.e, 3d per cent. 
Indian recruitment, were removed. Moreover, was it not a fact that Europeans in 
pnvate life secure the service of Indian doctors and vakils, irrespective of racial 
considerations and merely on the strength of their technical knowledge ? 

Mr. Youngy replying on the debate, said that the question of alteration of the 
ratio might be considered in the light of altered circumstances in future but Gov- 
eriiinent must hold that the resolution was premature at the present moment. There 
were practical difficulties in holding the examination simultaneously in India and 
Ea^ancl. Government could not, therefore, accept the resolution or the amendment. 

The amended resolution was p^ut to the vote and carried without a division 
amidst non-official applause. The amended resolution urged Government *‘to revive 
me competitive examination for the recruitment of the I.M 8., which has been held 
m abevance for /ourton years and hold it annually simultaneously in India and 
England and make it obligatory for entrants to the examination in India to hold 
a medical qualihcation registrable m India.’* The House then adjourned. 

Sale of Goods Bill 


JANUARY : J- fitter, Member, moved consideration of the Sale 

“ .^raended by the Select Committee. lie took pride in the fact that the 
Bill had such universal support from cornmercial bodies in India and said that in its 
preaeut form the Bill was the result of immense labour, specialised knowledee and 
practical experience. ® 

The motion to take the Bill into consideration was agreed to 
The clauses were then put to the House one by one. 

A^dmente bdng rejected the ^le of Gooas Bill was passed. The 0<mtract 
Act AmendmetU Bill fod the Transfer of Properly Act Amendment Bill were also 
passed without discussion. The House then adjourned till 4th Feb, 
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Treatment of Lahore Case Prihonerh 

4th FEBRUARY :— Ex«raordinary interest was roused when three short-notice 
questions were answered on this day. 

Mr, B. Das asked whether the Home Member had received a petition from the 
Lahore conspiracy case prisoners asking for the fulfilment of the promise regarding 
special treatment to political prisoners and the removal of racial distinctions. 

The Home Member replied that a petition had been received and forwarded to 
the Punjab Government for disposal. He had given no assurance to the Assembly 
of the nature referred to by (he prisom^rs and the Governmeiu/s decision regarding 
the charges in the rules would not be aficcted by the course of conduct which the 
prisoners might pursue. 

Replying to a series of supiilementary questions, the Home Member said the 
local Government’s replies had been received and the Home Member hoped shortly 
to convene the promised conference of party leaders in the House before taking the 
final decision. 

Silver Slump 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas next raised a question regarding the unprecedented 
drop in the prices of silver, which meant a depreciation of silver holdings by the 
masses, and asked what steps the Government proposed to take to prevent a further 
depreciation of silver prices. 

Sir Goorgo Schuster replied that the depreciation was caused by the fact that 
China and rmlo-China were selling silver ; secondly, silver Avas being less used for 
currency and even in currencies its standard of fineness Avas reduced. On the 
other hand, silver being a bye-product of other metals, its production Avas not 
reduced. The Government did not agree that their silver sales AA’ere the main 
cause of the fall in prices. They had decided on the sale of silver in the best 
interests of the country as a whole and not in the interests of any particular class 
of holders. 

Pandit Malaviya, Sir Purshotamdas and Mr. Arthur Moore put numerous supple¬ 
mentary questions. 

Sir George Schuster said that it was not in the public interest to give detailed 
information of silver sales, but he informed the House that the silver holdings were 
now Ks. ]08 crorcs as compared AA’ith less than Ks. H O crores last year. This was due 
to the increase in the return of silver rupees from circulation. He held that the 
silver currency reserve Avas uneconomical. Their conversion into sterling securities 
would yield interest to the Government. 

Further pursued by supplementary questions, which lasted for 25 minutes, Sir 
George Schuster maintained that it was not primarily the action of the Government 
of India which brought about a fail in silver prices. The question whether the 
present prices w^ere disadvantageous or advantageous depended on a long view of 
the market. He could not go so far as to say that the Government would refrain 
from selling silver at about the present level, though it was quite possible that 
silver might have stabilised itself now at a new level. On the other band, taking a 
shorter view, it was obviously undesirable to put a large stock for sal© at a time 
when, not getting a higher price, the (jovernment would weigh the advantages and 
disadvantages of either course fully. Sir George added that he would gladly hear Sir 
Purshotamdas’s suggestions. 

Sir Purshotamdas asked whether the silver producers could not combine and 
restrict production. The Government of India should enquire and take thie 
initiative. 

Sir George Schuster replied that he would make an enquiry, but sellers were 
unlikely to combine, in his view, as silver was a bye-product. Avhile the Government 
of India’s interest would be merely to have a market to enable it to unload its 
silver holdings. 

Pandit Malaviya suggested that the Government had actually robbed the people 
of their savings. 

Sir George Schuster replied that there would be no robbery in a matter of this 
kind as the operations of the sale of silver were not intended to benefit any 
private interest. The Government might be right or wrong, but the policy was 
directed entirely in the best public interests of India. (Applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya : Will the Government convene a conference of a few members 
t6 diaeuss the whole question of silver sales ? 
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Sir George Schuster aj^reed to privately discuss the matter with the leader of 
the Opposition and Sir Piirsholaindas and others. 

The Galleries Question 

Pandit Malaviya then iisk(‘d the followin|j;’ short-notice question : 

(sl) Is it a fj*et that His Excellency the Viceroy had telegraphed to the hcHi, 
Horae Member to request President Patel to post[)one making any statement on the 
quesfion relating to police arranir<^menta in the vistors' pillerics in the Assembly till 
His Excellency's return to Delhi ? 

lb) Tf the answer to p:\rL is in the affirmative, is it a fact that this message 
was not communicated to Presidint Patel? If not, why nut ? 

Sir James Orernr replied :— 

‘T have His Excellency's permission to state to the House that on the evening 
of the 19th January I received a confidential lehgram from His Excellency in the 
course of which he siiggcBted that if the hon. President intended to make a state¬ 
ment on the subject I should approach him in order to suggest his postponement 
of any statement pending an opportunity for a further discussion after His Excel¬ 
lency had returned. I had no reason to suppose that, the President intended to 
make a statement when the House met as he had given me no intimation to that 
i^ect, but on receipt of His ExcellencyV telegram T at once telephoned to the 
President’s house intimating that I had a very urgent matter which I wished to 
discuss wdth him personally. I was informed that ho was unable to receive me. 
I accordingly wrote to him immediately repeating my request that T might see him 
at any time convenient to him before the House met. To that communication T 
received no reply.” 

A volley of supplementary questions then ensued, causing great excitement. 

Pandit Malaviya : In view of the urgency of the matter, why did not the Home 
Member ride down to meet Mr, Patel ? 

Sir James Crerar : I would have been perfectly prepared if that suggestion had 
been made to me. (Official applause.) 

Pandit Malaviya : Was there any definite no that the President would not meet 
the Home Member ? 

Honie Member : The phone was answered by some domestic servant, who in the 
first instance stated that the President was having his dinner and later that the 
President was ill in bed. In the absence of further information from him it was 
not for me to intervene in his privacy and his indisposition. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Jayakar : Will the Home Member show me any words in his letter indica¬ 
ting that ho had rec^eived a message from His Excellency which w'anted him to 
communicate with the President ? 

Sir James Crerar : When 1 intimated that 1 w^anted to see the President and 
had an urgent matter to discuss, I think it is hardly possible that to such a req[ue8t 
made from the Leader of the House to the President the President would not 
reply. (Official cheers.) 

Mr. Jinnah : May I know, when the Home Member received no reply to the 
letter, if he sent a demi-official letter, communicating the Viceroy’s message to Mr. 
Patel ? (Opposition cheersJ 

Sir James Crerar: I considered that the communication which I desired to make 
to the President could more properly and efTectivcly be made in an interview than 
in correspondence. 

Pandit Malaviya: Did not the Home Member owe it to the Viceroy to write a 
letter to the President stating the message he has received from the Viceroy ? 

Sir James Crerar : Having asked for an interview on an urgent matter, I had 
no reason to anticipate that it will not be complied with. 

Mr. Jinnah : When the Home Member found that it was not possible to com¬ 
municate the message, should he not have communicated the message to the Presi¬ 
dent before he made the statement ? 

Sir James Crerar: I expected ray request would be complied with any time before 
(he Assembly met. 

Ool. Crawford to President: May I know, Sir, whether you got a telephone mesatge 
and the reason you did not reply ? 

The President: The h 9 n. member does not expect the Chair to enter into a con¬ 
troversy. All 1 can say is that the answers given are imperfect in some ways and 
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incorrect in others, I do not wish to enter into a controversy at this stage. If I 
have any matter to communicate I "will make a statemtmt. 

Cheers and counter-cheers were at this stage partly drowning the words indulged 
in by either side of the House. Sir James tyrerar was heard to ask the President: 
Mav 1 know which part of my statement is incorrect ?' 

Mr. I*atel : I had no telephonic communication from the Leader of the House, 
The Hon. member cannot cross-examine the ("hair, (The official benches cheered Bir 
.Tames Creiar.) 

Sir James Cn*rar : May I reppectfiilly ])oint out that my facts are correct and 
enquire whether my statement that no reply was r(H‘eived to my letter is imperfectly 
correct ? 

No answer was given, 

Mr, Auey : Did you mention the fact of having [Jioned to him in your letter ? 

Bit James Crerar : I made no sial<‘mciit to that (dlcct in my letter. 

Mr. Jayakar : May I know why in his letter the Home Member did not stale* 
specifically that he was in possession of an important message from the Viceroy ? 

No answer was given. 

Mr. Moore : In view of Sir .Jann's Crerar\s statement that the Viceroy’s message 
was confidential, how did this information come into the possession of the Leader 
of the Dpposition. 

Sir James Crerar : I gave* no information and should be glad to hear from 
Pandit Malaviya. 

Pandit Malaviya ; I received information from a reliable person at Allahabad. I 
then wired my question. 1 am glad that the information has been found to be 
correct. 

The President at this stage closed further questions by asking the House to proceed 
with the normal business. Immediately a number of members retired into the lobbies 
and discussed the critical situation which had arisen. The general opinion was that 
it had done consideral)le damage to the peace movements on the galleries question. 

Road Fund 

The House resumed the discussion of the resolution moved at the last Simla 
session regarding the recommendations of the Road Development Committee in the 
matter of apportionments of the Road Fund and accepted 13 formal amendments 
of Mr. Jayakar without discussion. 

Some discussion, however, ensued on the amendment of Mr. B. Das, who 
sought to limit the control of the Government of India only to works which they 
tissisted by contributions from their reserve or otherwise, Mr. Das held that the 
whole resolution would strike at the basis of provincial autonomy and rob the 
Ministers of their control in the matter of road development. His suspicions were 
that it was the intention of the Government to control the roads, as they controll^ 
the railways, for military purposes, to meet contingencies of revolution, etc. If 
they were really anxious to iuiprovc the means of communication they should have 
taken the question of water communication in hand earlier. 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra repudiated any sinister motive in the Government 
moving the resolution Taxation in pursuance of the recommendations of the Road 
Development Committee had already commenced, and they were anxious to regularise 
the expenditure under that head. The Government had no intention to rob the 
provinces of their powers to manage roads, and the resolution expressed the 
considered opinion of the Government as also that of some prominent members of 
the House. The Government did not know if the proposed arrangements would 
clash with the future constitution of India, but they were confident that they did 
not with the present one. 

Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the resolution was a compromise between the 
views that the Government should control all-India roads and that the Minister 
should not be interfered with in the discharge of their duties. The latter view 
held that the Government should be only a collecting agency. Mr. Jayakar stated 
that the Assembly control was necessary for the purposes of regulating the two 
annas duty on petrol, which was a central source of revenue. 

The House rejected tha'amendmont, and also another amendment of Mr. Das and 
passed the amended resolution. The Assembly then rose for the day. 

Sih, JANUARY: —The Assembly met on this day in a comparatively calm 
atmosphere. The agenda consisted of 14 noQ*officiaI bills at various stages. 
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Bill for Protection of Orphans. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhar^ava moved for a select committee for hift bill amendinj^ 
Bection 552, Criminal Procedure Code. The bill sought to empower a raa^jifitrate 
to compel the restoration of any orphan, in certain cases, to orphan societies. 

About an hour and a half was aevoted to the discussion of the motion which was 
ultimately rejected by the hou se. 

Mr. Bharf^ava said that the present seetion 552, Or. P. was enacted to provide 
protection for women and female children of tender a^^e from unlawful detention 
and subsequent safe custody for female children whose parents were alive. There 
was no provision in the law to pjive protection to orphans of eithei sexes who had 
no guardians nor for cases in which the minors cante before courts in ways Other 
than rescue from unlasvful detention. The amendment would remedy those 
defects. 

The opposition was led by Mr. Owynne and the llev. Mr. Chatterji. The former 
objected to the bill as it gave very wide powers to district magistrates and extended 
the powers of criminal courts beyond what was contemplated under the law. It 
would also import iu the Code of Criminal Procanlnre what should properly be the 
sphere of a C-hild Prote(‘tion Bill. Quoting opinions, Mr. (fwynne stated that the bill 
was opposed by almost all local Governments and high courts. 

The Rev. Mr. Ohatterjee thought the nmu'dy suggested would be worse than the 
disease, as most of the institutions, intended to protect children, were badly managed, 
where children were generally treaUnl worse than prisonerB. Mr. C/hatterji held it 
to be the function of the State to look after the orphans and till the time when 
orphanages could be run by Government, it was inmivisable to pass this legislation. 

Mr. Bhargava, replying, said that all thcopf>osition rested on the second part of his 
bill which he would withdraw in the selc<*t cornmittiv. TIk' motion w’as rejected. 

Exemption Of Aooxtsed From Attenpanc i: in Court 

The rest of the day was taken up by Mr. l^>hargava’8 motion for a select 
committee to another of his bill to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Mr, Bhargava pointed out that th(^ object of the bill was to secure exemption for 
an accused person, who was incapable of remaining before court, but was represen¬ 
ted by counsel, from personal attendance. The magistrate would then bo empowered 
to proceed with such an enquiry or trial in hig absence and may at a subsequent 
stage of the proceedings direct personal attendance of the accused. The bill 
also provided for adjournment of the case if the accused were unrepresented by 
his counsel or his presence was regarded lu'cessary. Lastly, if there were more than 
one accused in a case, the trial of the accused exemnted be held separately, 

Mr. Gwynne, on behalf of Government, opposed tbe motion, lie said that the wiser 
course for the mover was to get the bill circulaled which ho originally intended to 
do. The bill, he said, could not be regarded as of an urgent nature and was such 
on which opinions of the local Governments and high courts were regarded 
necessary by Government Mr. Gwynne said the provisions of the bill were very 
wide and would only benefit the richer classes of people who would seek exemp¬ 
tions on every occasion. As a matter of fact, any one could apply and get 
exemption under the bill which would lead to delay of cases in courts. * 

Replying to Mr. Gwynne, Mr. Bhargava did not agree that the bill would 
only benefit the richer classes unless the Government meant that it would lead to 
corruption amongst judiciary. The house, however, rejected the motion. 

Pictures oe Gods as Trade Marks 

Mr. B. Das next introduced a bill to penalise the use of pictures of Gods and 
Godesses, scense from scriptures or mythology of any religion whatsoever, as marks 
or trade marks on any article imoorted or manufactured in India. Mr. Das said 
that many articles imported from foreign countries or manufactured in British India 
bore on them a stamp or picture of Hindu Gods and GoddcAsses. It was repugnant 
to their religious sentiments that they should be so used and profaned by coining 
into contact with every day human commercial life. Reopect for Hindu sentimenS 
demand that the pictures of Gods and Cknidesses should not be used as marks and 
trade marks on any articles sold in the market. Commercialisation of religious 
Bentiments was anti-Indian in tradition, culture and sentiment. 

Sir George Rainy moving for circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion 
doubted if the mover had thought the matter out seriously. If it was repugnant 
to the people to see pictures of Gods Goddesses as trade marks th^ woim refuae 
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to buy those articles. Tho manufacturers used the pictures because they attracted 
the customers. Further, there were practical difficulties in enforcing the provisions 
of the bill and he thought that even if it was passed into law, it would be s 
dead letter. Government could keep a check at the sea ports or even in places of 
manufacture, but it was possible that middlemen and merchants would paste 
pictures. Sir George Rainy, in conclusion, said that the operation of the bill would 
lead to a burden on trade and industry. 

Mr, Alexander pointed out that there w’as no repugnance in Madras ; on the 
Other band people the trade mark pictures as objects of veneration and decora¬ 

ted their houses with them. The bill sought to interfere with an old established 
custom which he hold was dangerous, lie also wished to know if the manufacturers 
who spent monev on trade marks and were deriving considerable income would be 
compensated if the bill was passed. 

The House accepted the moi on for circulation and was adjourned till next day. 
The Income tax Bill Passed 

6tk. FEBRUARY :—The sitting of the Assembly was very dull on this day and 
lasted for only 40 minutes. The House agreed without discussion to the Finance 
Member’s motion for consideration and passage of the Bill ainending the Providsni 
Funds Act of VJ25 as passed by the i'ouiicil of State. 

The Income Tax Bill against the formation of companies with the object of 
evading the payment of income-tax and super-tax tis reported by the select commit¬ 
tee was next considered. 

Sir George Schuster made it clear that there was no intention to penalise any 
company which happened to be controlled by one or by a small numbijr of persons 
unless it was used for the particular object of evading the tax. 

Mr. Aney complained that the person who brought the select committee’s report 
for his signature would not even wait until he went through the report with the 
result that the report was presort ted without his signature. He wantS the Finance 
Member to make more satisfactory arrangements in luture.. 

Sir Hugh Cocke made it clear that the provisions of the Bill were so worded 
that companies would not be interfered with in their legitimate holding up of 
profits for the development of their business. If the income tax authorities were 
instructed on this point it would help the successful working of the Act. The 
Finance Member a-isiired Sir Hugh Co<*ke that income-tax officers would be instructed 
as desired. He promised Mr. Aney that steps would be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of his experience. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Railways and Steamer Services 

8th FEBRUARY :—On this day Mr. K.C. Neogy moved a resolution recommending 
the Government '^to appoint a committee of official and non-official members of the 
House to inquire into the relations between the Eastern Bengal and Assam-Benga! 
Railways on the one hand and the inland steamer services in Bengal on the 
mher and to report particularly whether and in what manner the intercstsof the 
Railways were affected by their co-operation or com- petition as the case may be 
With the said steamer services.’’ 

Mr. Neogy said that to tliose who lived in Bengal the resolution raised a matter of 
vital importance. He traced the history of water communication in Bengal and 
said that time was when the Railways owned a huge fleet of steamers. Gradually 
gis was handed over to private enterprise. The reasons stated by ]^ilway 
Menaber for this change, he said, wire that a state-owned steamer 

service was both un remunerative and unpopular. The service became 
unremunerativc and unpopular because of cut-throat competition. In a rate 
war the Btate could not go beyond a certain limit, while private companies could. 
The principle of maximum and minimum rates was not then known. 

Hi tiid n)t kow why the prop>=iiU of the Railways to run their own steamer 
were tunied down by the authorities, although the proposals were, at one time, 
hy so mighty a body as the Bengal t'hamber of Commerce. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway alone had suflered a loss of lO crores of rupees 
hy this competition and Mr. Neogy wanted Bir George Rainy to say h^ 
much of this money went into the coders of the two principal combines whkli 
oont^ed the waterways in Bengal, 

The Railways, he said, were handicapped by a pernicious system of block rates 
imitea and other methods. The Railway Member once described himsdf aa the 
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manngiiifr director of Railways and the members of the Assembly ns shareholders. 
He urged the raanagiug director not to refuse the reasonable request ot tne enare- 
holderiii* 

Sir George Rainy did not want to commit the Government to nny 
Mr. Mafflin, the Agcfit of the EasttHii Railway, had gone into the ftuhjeet 

and submitted a report to the Railway Hoard. Mr. MafHin nn iiiioncd in hia report 
a number of points which, in his opinion, were not sansfiictory Jle thought that 
some readjustment of the relations betwf'cn the Railways and the steamship companies 
was desirable. Mr. Mafliin proposed to approach the steamsliip eompanies and diseiias 
these questions with them. Tiiat, 8ir George said, was rhe (>nn>er business-like way 
of tacKling the subject rather than an inquiry at presimt. Wmaj the Agent sub¬ 
mitted his report to the Railway tJoard the whole matter would lyi reconsidered l>y 
the Government. They would then consifler wtieilna-any liinlier action was necessary 
and whether an inquiry, as siigg'stcfl by Mr. Neogy, should be made. 

Now only had the Railway submitted their opinion. The stcarnsliip companit^ 
should also be heard Li.stly, the mteresis of the g. iieral public sliould be con.suhe<l. 
Ibe Government, Sir (reorge s.aid, were not insensible to the importance of the consi¬ 
deration advanced by Mr. Neogy. 

Mr. Neogy congratulated Sir George Rainy on his conciliatory speech and 
withdrew the resolution. 

Army Career for Indium Youth* 

Dr. B. 8. Moonji moved for a committee ot inquiry for examining the present 
•ystem of education in India with tlu‘ obji et of aseer*aiidng the causes of the 
defective character-training in tlie syatt ni as emphasised and linmght to the public 
notice by the Sandhurst Committee and of reforming the system liy recommending 
measure.s for the removal of these (hdects in the sysifan as to enable the eduea- 
tional institutions to provide a steady flow of really hist class material for reeuit- 
ment as army oflicers. 

Dr. Moonji denied that the resolution meant that Indian boys h.ad no character 
but condemned the present system as not i'ondueive lo tin* building of eharact^T. He 
recalle<l, amidst laugliter, Macaulay’s statement that ihe E igli^h ^ system of education 
made Hindus despise their religion and that in thiny years no idolator would be left 
in Bengal. 

Mr. >1.8. Ancy : I wish Macaulay were alive to-day. 

Dr. Moonji: It is fortunate that he is not. Tiny framed a system of education 
thinking that we would all become (’hristians and tlurchwe p Tinanent slaves of the 
British. On the other hand. Dr. Moonji r*ontended that it was the inhenmr. character of 
the Indian boys which had a.sserted itst lf mspiteof ihe presoi.t syMtem of education and 
brought forth a larger number of boys than could b ; t.dv< n for Sandliurst. He said 
the Government must take courage in bothhamU and gi\c the oduc.ational authorities 
the proper lead. Sir Denys Bray, at a fan-wtll dinner in Deeeinber last, had 
hinted that British boys must generously come to India and jday trte part of the 
lion to protect the Indian lamb. Dr. Moonji coneludel; 'd wish on the olher 
hand, that Englishmen won d be generous enough lo admit tlie mistakes of their 
predecessors and help in the institution of a new system of cdueaiion.” 

Four Amendments 

Four amendments were moved to Dr. Moonji s resolution. 

Mr. M. K. Acharya complained that the re.'^oluti.)n did not go far enough and 
proposed that the whole sy.siem of education be reviewed, as he wuintcd a man- 
making ^Btem instead of the present m ichiiie-m iking syspun. 

Gol. Crawford*8 amendment wished to throw the responsibility on the Government 
to examine the present system in the light of the Suidiuirst Committee’s report 
and to remove the defects ‘Tor the purpose of providing a steady flow of really 
first class i^aterial for recruitment r.o the public services,' including the Service of 
defence/’ Col, Crawford held that the pri'sent syspMn di<l noi bring forth the qa!ditit*8 
0f leadership and as these qualities were required for all serviees alike, he wnhetl to 
fix the responsibility on the E luca^'ioii D*pirtmMit. Ho preferri^d a Government 
OOuference with the provincial aiirhorities instead of an Assembly committee 

Munshi /«War Simn wanted a central all-(ii<iia rexideiiiial military'school to 
taucate 500 boys and to provide material for recruitnuait to the army 
, Tne Ber. J. 0. Okatl-rhe defeudeil the educaiioiial system. He said the absMtoO 

$apply of auterial had been hitherto due to the ubseuce of scope for omploymeut 
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in tho army. Now that a dim in I hid hnen made the supply had already been 
improving. Iiuloed, by time any committee reporieil the situation would have 
alroa ly mitjri.iUy clian^od. He proposed an rtiritMid.o Mit twourin”: a conference 
Of repre'tentfiiives of tiie It^i^islatiire. the army and the educational authorities, 

Mr. K. C. Ho;/ re^^ariled l>r. Moonji’s resolmion as ji:oin^ back on the Assembly 
resolution of wnicli ur^ijid the im neiliate (stablishmeiiL of an Indian Sandhurst. 

Mr R »y felt the muter to be one of hi;; i p )li»*y. If the Indian army authorities 
opened the door, tiie Indian universiries coal I provide a hundred suitable boys to-day. 
(Mr. Jinnah: Hear, licar.) Moreover, tlie qnesrion was sure to be discussed at the 
Round Table Conference when ihe selicme of a basis for Dominion Status would 
be consi(iered. Thercion^, ho opposed die resolution “as unfair to our universities, 
Uuhiir to the Indian yonth and inopportune from tlie political point of view.’’ 

Fandit llndaynadi Ku.n\ru hUjiponing MunsJii Islnvar Saran’s amendment, saidthat 
it WHS the only wiiy ot putimp: pnsHure on the Army department for giving effect, 
tliougti slowly, to the Skeen Committee’s recommendations It was true that 
Munsiii Ishwar taraii’s aincndim'iit did not provide for the acceptance of the 
re<‘oinmeinlaMon of the Sk(‘en ('ommiitee in its entirety, but it was a modest begin* 
ning ami hciiee most n*asoiiable. Government should encourage the sources of 
supply of youths lor a military career by stating rifle ranges etc., as recommended 
by the A8r>ejnbly last sc'^sioii 

bir James t rerar staled that the (Government had decided to give effect to that 
resolution. Maulvi fearlaraz Hussain Khan supported the araenumeut of Muushi 
Ishwar Saran. 


Mr. N. C Kclkur, ac/'Ording support to the same amendment, refused <o accept 
the suggrstton ot the iS.indnurst (bmmittea that tln^re was not enough material 
coming torih fnim the (Mlu(*atiomil insiirntions to supply the requirerl number of 
youths for the officer ranks of the Army It was a blasphemy against Indian youths 
to say so. ihe present systeni of education was not faulty but the Army Depart¬ 
ment, whicli was the villain of the piece and never cared to consult the educational 
amhoniies for the source of supply. 

Ibe educaiion depiirtm *nt was not concerned with providing military careers, 
it only prepartd tlie st^ed-bed our of wliicfi careers grew. Indian youths had shown 
their aptitude for training ; only opporiuiiiiit's had not been given them. 

As lor discipline, it the unlettered sepoy could be disciplined, why not the 
^luaitcd youth Courage and resourceful ness had been shown by Imlian youths as 
judged by the revolutionary movement which must not be viewed simply in in* political 
aspect. When he saw the Army JJst his blood boiled, for its contents showed that 
India was ineapable ot producing the required number of boys for officer ranks to 
defend their luanbs and homes. 


Sir I rank Noyce (Lducation Secretary) welcomed the turn given to the debate 
by Mr, Aciiarya and Colonel Crawford by the r<;eognition of the fact that character 
training was no less iinportant for civil than for military carefTS. He meniioiUHi 
tii^ Hartog Comniiiti'c s review of <‘ducation in India and addid : “We do not 
want another coinniiMee to tell us what we alreatly know. We don’t W'ant a thorough 
uprooting of ihe present sy.-tem and the introduction of a system alien to the 
genius ot this c(»uniry. but,’* lie continued, “shall advance on the lines on which 
at present the system is developing. ’ 

The Hanog Commitice hail recommended the revival of t’ne Central Bureau of 
Education and tlie Central Education Advisory Board for the purpose of co-ordina¬ 
tion. Government w’ere considering the matter. He reminded the House of what the 
1 mice ot Wales said at, the rc Tiit Victoria Cross Heroes’ Dinner—that those who 
tiiuught valour came forth only on the held of battle had a distorted view of life. “If 
we want character we require it as much in military as in civil life,” 

oir I rank Noyce, concluding, cxpress(-tl the Government’s willingness to circulate 
reports ot the debate (Opporttiiun laughter) and to accept Colonel Crawford’s amend¬ 
ment and the Rev J. 0, Chutterjie’s proposal, subject to the local Governuieuts 
being consulted in the matter. 

Mr. Young (Arjny tiecTetary) said thaf Sir Frank Novee’s speech bad ruled out 
«uii»m Jsiiwiir Shiiui 8 anjendraeiit which Government, o.uld not accept. H« 
maintained that sueh a school as the one proposed in this amendment could not 

H'ere would be no guaranU^ that the 
wou a po into the army, just as there was a guarantee in the 
sclioolB raamuiaed by the Government. Mr. Younp said that 
»ue Dtmauoret Gouuuiltce report had causal considerable confusion of t.hnii£.hf . jjjd. 
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te>-d«y’# debate would be an able answer to the inquiries of the loeal^ GoremmentB 
and the educational authorities as to what the Sandhurst Committee ^ 

advocating: radical overhauling: of the educational system. To-day’s debste would be a 
more authoritative pronouncement upon it than any g:overiimerit resolution. 

Fandit Kunzru had atated that Government had refusi'd to establish a Sandhurst. 
Mr. Young asked: ‘‘May I ask where is his authority for that statement ? The 
Skeen Committee had recommended the creation of a Sandhurst in 1933. We have 
atill three vears to go.*’ 

Mr. Kefkar: We live in hope then. w j . • 

Mr. Young : Certainly and good hope. too. The (Tovernmont accepted the deciwon 
that as soon as there are more cadets than the British Sandhurst can accommodate 
and when Indian cadets are suflicient in number, an Indian Sandhurst will l>e 
established. We only did not accept the prophecy that it will o^'Ciir in l93il. We 
already propose to open another college like Dehra Dun’s and a military school 
at Ajmere lor Rajput and Jat boys. 

Mr. Young recalled Munshi Iswar Satan’s 1927 speech in which the Munshi 
had challenged that if an open competition were held, the United Provinces alone 
could produce 200 cadets, otherwise he would resign. Mr, Young said : The Muushi 
had not yet resigned, but if he held the same viiw why then should he advocate a 
special school to produce material which the Munshi said had already existed ? 

Mr. Jinnak regretted that the Army Secretary had not yet grasped the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sandhurst Committee and asked why Mr. Young did not publish the 
sub-committee’s report which made matters so Mppurent. The Bkf'cn ('ommittee, 
after examining the systems prevailing in various countries, discarded the British 
model and adopted the Canaclian model. He urged the (iovcrninent to give a lead with 
a view to co-orainating training all over India in three essential respects, namely, a 
knowledge of English, military and physical training. Further, they did not wish 
Government to wait for creating a Sandhurst till the saturation point w'ns reached 
at the British Sandhurst, but accept it as a vitni principle to establish a Sandhurst 
at the earliest possible moment, wnich they calculated would be 1933 

Mr. Jinnah said : Suitable candidates are available. I am convinced, moreover, 
that you do not want them. I agree with Mr K. C. Roy that all the resolutions 
^d all the amendments are unnecessary. You have accepted the Sandhurst Report 
in toto. Leave the matter there. I will say ^ to the Government that there is a 
Bound Table Conference in front of you. Will you wait uniil the question is settled 
there 7 Should not you make a preparation to give elTect at any rate to those Skeen 
Ooramittee recommendations ? Don’t you think tried at the"bar of the Round 
Table Conference that you will get a lighter punishment than otherwise you are likely 
to get. Will you stand there as an accused whose guilt is to be proved and who will 
deserve the severest punishment, or will you prepare yourself, for mitigation and 
palliation ? It is for you to decide but I ask you not to go the way you are going. 

Fandit Madan Mohan Medaviyay supporting the resolution, repudiated the sugges¬ 
tion that the present system of education had not fostered character in the Indian 

? roath. Indians, he said, had done quite well in all walks of life and it was time that 
ncreased facilities were provided for them to enter the camp. 

The speaker suggested as a fair test that a hundred Indian and a hundred English 
boys be examined by some impartial authority and the rt'suH would not go against 
India. According to him, Government, should keep in mind the fact that the evidence 
likely to be tendered at the Round Table (k)nferen(!e would be judged by world 
opinion and it was best in the interests of the Government and the country, if 
nnivertitles were provided with facilities to give military training as recommended 
bp the Skeen Committee. 

Sir Zulfikar AH Khan asked the House to support the Skeen CommiiWs mom- 
mendations. He said that Indians had proved their ability in various fronts during the 
Great War. but what they wanted to-day was scientific training. The youths of the 
country, he said, were impatient to win freedom to-day and it was a wise course to 
give them opportunities to defend their country. 

Dr. Moomiy replying to the debate, felt that the whole debate had gone off the 
track* Neither his resolution nor the recommendations of the Skeen Committee him 
east any reflection on the character of Indians. His resolution merely fonght to 

O mre the way to give effect to the recommendations of the Skeen Commi&e bf 
iOf emt the lead to be given to the educarional authoriiies. ^ 

Ihs House accepted the amendment of Col. Craford by 38 agnilWl 34 
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KASAULl MEBTCAL INSTITUTE 


sat 


Kasauli Medical Institute 

Mr. M. U. Jayakat then moved that Government should (a) appoint a committee, 
with non-official majority and an adequate representation from the iiide|:>ondpnt medical 
profession, (a» to inquire into, and r€qx)rt. on the following points, and (b) hold over 
the proposed transfer of the Medical Institute at Kasauli to the Chandbagh Build¬ 
ing at Dehra Dun till this committee's report was considered by the Assembly :— 
fl) The most suitable university centre for the establishment of a Central 
Medical Research Institute. ^ ^ ^ ^ j 

(^) 'fhe constitution of the governing body of the Indian research Fund 

Association, and 

(JI) Recruitment for the medical research department. 

Mr. Jayakar said that the Government’s recent decision on the question had causM 
general discontent though he luuierstood how tiny were prepared to modify their 
original views. He favoured the research institute being located at a place like 

]^>mbay, Calcutta or Madras, and hoped that Government would set up a committee 
or a conference for the purf^ose. 

Sir Frank Noyce stated that the Government would be prepared to meet the 
resolution more than half way. He admiticd, liom his experience of ^oing to 
Pusa, what an unwise location meant in the cause of an important institute. 
He informed the House that an expert committee, alter luliy welching the claims of 
Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Dehra Dun, kusauu, Madras. Na^ik. Fenvna, 

and Simla, had favoiire<l D(?hra Dun and tioveriuneiic had accepted that view. 
But since then a situation had arisen which made Ooveinment hold the view that 
the question of location of the institute at Dehra i>ua was not a closed chapter. 
The Standing Finance Committee of the Asseinbly when it passed the scheme for 
Dehra Dun, was told that Kasauli would still produce strum vaccine but when this 
decision was taken both Dr. Graham, the Fuuiic Health Cuimnissioner, and Dr. 
Cluistopher, the Director of the Kasauli Institute, were on leave. Both these 
officers now doubt the wisdom of retaining the manufacture of serum vaccine at a 
place far from the main research institute. 

Farther, a difficulty had arisen in finding residential accommodation for the staff 
as Dehra Dun was becoming congected. Government had, therefore, asked Dr. 
Graham and Dr. Christopher to prepare a scheme with full estimates regarding Dehra 
Dun. As the arguments for Dehra Dun and against it were already available, a 
conference would bo callt'fl to examine the whole subjt'cl and it would include 
representativ(« of the medical profession at the various universities, the Public 
Health Commissioner, (he Director of Medical Research, two members of the 
Assembly, one member of the Council of State, one non-official non-medical scientist, 
and one representative of the All-India Mt^iicai Association, which was an inffuentiM 
body. Dealing with the other pans of the resolution, Sir Frank said that even though 
the recent reconstitution of the governing body of the iudiau Research Fund Associatiou 
had fixed seven officials and seven non-officials as members, he was prepared to 
submit this proposal to the conference as also the quesiioa of recruitment of the 
medical research uepartment. ^ 

Sir Darcy Lindsay welcomed the question being reopened and mentioned that 
the btanding Finance Committee did not examiue the scheme owing to mis¬ 
understand in| 2 :. Mr. Jiiinah said that bir Frank Noyce had not met Mr Jayakar at 
all. The President thereupon suggested that the dtbate be adjourned to the next 
non-ofiiclal day. The House adjourned till the 11th Feb. 


tits, FEBRUARY :—The adjourned debate on Mr. Jayakar's resolution was resumed 
by Mr. Jinnah on this day who in the course of a speech affirmed that Debra Dun was 
harohr a suitable place. What public opinion demanded was a university cenue. 
Sir Frank Noyce's s}>eech on Saturday seemed 10 be introducing a thin end of the 
we<lg<i ill favour of Dehra Dun Mr. Jinnah Junhtr tmphabiztd that before the 
Government reached a final conclusion they should appioach the use for us 
Views and under the guise of a ioniettnce should not jun away wuh iliC idea 
that the opinion of the Assembly had been obtained. 

Mr Das proief*ed against the omtsston of the Patna University faculty for re¬ 
presentation at the propised conference. 

Mr. Naogv emphasised that the leal point was that the Govemment should stay 
haiida itatil the Oiatter had boeii discussed by the House. 
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Manivi Mohamed Yakub strongly pleaded for Debra Dun which bad a salubriouf 
clin*aie. Bon■ bay and Calcutta \van»ed evetytbi* g within their own prestaeuctcf. 
Ihe lijg ciiirs were most unsuitable for research woik. 

Laiitiii Malaviya maintained that Debra Dun was isolated. A university rentro 
hao a definite advantage. 1 here should be no question of provincial jealousies in 
such a matter. 

Mr. Javakar^ replying to the debate, asked the Government to make it clear that 
all ihe three propf>sinons contaiiu‘fl in his resoludon would be submitted lo the 
coideiei ce, ihe lesulis of whose deliberations would be subject lo the rt yisioa or 
approval of the H^uise. T lie representaiion of the faculties of universities should be 
confined to nnn-« ffici ils 

Sir Frank Noyce replying assured the House that the conference would discuss 
all poinis in the resolution He hoped that no oi casion would arise for voting 

bui if It was found necessary the conference would report to the Government accord- 
ingly. It ihe conference desired infornianon on the es’imate of exoenses at select 
centres along wiili Dehra l^un, these w'ould be prepared. The Government would 
also invite ihe Patni and R ingoon Univer'iiiy f icuhies ('heer*') and woui 1 ask the 
Universnics that their representatives should be non-officials. The matter would 
Come agatn before the Standing Finance Committee and mus* thereafter come bv-fore 
the Houac in ihe shape of a demand for grants before the Gov'ernment cou!d half 
move in tl'.e matter. Whether any other opporumi v would be given vvoul 1 largely 
depend on ihe resolu'ion^ of the confi rence. Replying to the pointed question by 
Mr, Jinnab, Sir Frank Novee assured him that ihe Government would take no action 
on the matter uu.il the matter came up before the House again in some form or 
other. 

Mr. Jayakar withdrew his rcsolu'ion as a result of these assurances. 

Indian? In Ceylon 

Panrlit Hriday Nath Ku'nxru moved urging ihe Government of India to communb 
cate to His Majtsty’s Government that ihe proposals of the Cevlon Government 
regarding Franchise whi^h have been acrep’ed by ihe Colonial Office in so far as 
they make possession of a cenfficate of permanent setdemeni and renunciafion of 
pro'eciion of the < invernoient of India by the Indian emigrants ihc condi ion of ebgibi- 
liiy to vo'e, should not be put into effect and immediate s'eps should be taken to 
secure the adoption of the original recommendations of the Donoughmorc Commi¬ 
ssion making five year's residence the basis on franchise. 

Pandit Kur zru regretted that a* a time when they were fighdng for the honour 
and self*r< sped of Indians in Fiji and Fast Ahica, the same aru^c problem has 
occurred at India's verv doors in Ceylon concerning 700000 Indians who were tied to 
the people of India by ml ural and econornic ties. The Donoughriiore Commissioa 
after an exclu'^ive ei quiry deliberately came 10 the conclusion that although at 
present he Tamils were represented in the Council by two members their position 
in ihe colonv would be suffi iemlv s rong to enable ihem to protect ihetr jus. rightg 
only by making five years' residence ihe quahfi a ion for franchise in the case of 
Indians to those who not only satisfl d regarding the five years* re‘*idence but 
ob'ained a cerdfic ite of permanent seidement from a sprriallv appointed oflli'cr ar»d 
also agreed 10 renounce any Government other than the Cevlon Government, 'Ihe 
implication of ibis restriction affecicd Indians verv greatly, and Pindit Kunz u 
demanded from die (Jovernment of India whether they were consulted in this mat»er 
by be Colonial Office before the latter had given tl eir seal of approval. But toe the 
increasiig pressure of f>ublic opinion in India and the suoport of the Government of 
India the position of Indians in Ceylon wnuhl have been much worse <han what it 
now was. Fandir Kii zrii instanced as the advan ages of this proiertion fbt 
aboh’t^n condi ions governing contracts, non employment of children under 

ten years, minin urn w^tges, s»andardisaiion of wages, more regular payment of wages 
and better cducad' n facilities If Indians now agreed to ihe condition proposed by 
the Ceylon Government such reform could not be done and their rights wouM be in 
jeopardy. It was indeed a novel doctrine to which Indians should never agree for 
they would be bartering awav their rights for ever. Of 700.000 Indians only 500,000 
tsbuM be eofrauchtsed under the Donoughmore Commissioo's recommendatioii sihI 
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this number in a total electorate of i,8co,ooo was certainly not such as to endanger the 
inicrest of the poi-ml.itioii India could not agree to have another South Africa in 
Ceylon and it the Bnii^.h Govemincni were to ignore the Indian feeling it would be the 
beginning of the doom of the hmpirei 

iVlr XC. Roy move<l an amendment urging theGovernment of India to communicate 
to His Mnjesty s Government ihe res| ecilul piotest and regret of the Assembly at the 
tentative acceptance by ihe Colonial Oifice of ilic proposals of il.e Ceylon Govern- 
rncni regarding franchise in so f »r as they make the posscssio 1 of a certificate of per¬ 
manent settlement ami renunciation of the proteciion of ihe Government of India by 
the Indian emigrants a coiuliiion of eligibility to vote, without affor ling an opportunity 
to ilie (iovernment of India and this House to express then views,an(i urge immediate 
steps to be taken to secure the adop ion of the original recorninendations of the Dono* 
Bgl.niorc Commission five years resi lence the bisis of franchise. 

Air. Koy urging the Assembly to take an impiriial retrospect of the position of 
Induins in various colonies pointed out the gloomy character of ilieir treatment 
tveivwhere. In Fizi, the three Indian elected members of the Council liad resigned 
as a protest against the Government decisions. In the Feilerated Malaya S aie» the 
poshion was such thai a member of this Assembly had tabled a motion pointing out 
the disabiluies In East Africa the posi ion was Certainly no better, and the Hiitoa- 
Youitg Report and Sir Samuel Wilson's report would be piobablv discussed only hy a 
select cummiiiee of ihe liriti^h Parliament And in Soudi Africa the fore screen 
which had been creaied by Mr Muhammad Habibullah s mission had been pierced 
thr ugh by the message of the 'I'raiisvail Indians to the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
As&ociaiion, Bombiy, published this week. I.i the face of all ihese factors, Prindit 
Kunzru had come out with ihe milk and honey resolution asking the Government of 
liuna to do just the very thing about Ceylon Indians which it was their obvious du y 
to do. What was he use of praensiug the fine art of self-deception ? An attempt 
was being ma le fi)r the first time 10 imro luce in Ceylon a discrimination which wag 
against the declaicd policy of the Biiiish Government reg irilmg the Crown colonief. 
Possibly Loid Passfield had been aciuaied by certain consi Icraiions ol policy. Yet 
what had the Government of India doii« ? They had not even exures^ed their views 
on either the Donoughmore Commission proposals or on ihe CevIon Governmen'f 
decision, nor even replied to the memorial of two Indian Members ol the Ceylon 
Council He diagged in the Government of India, because this House was entitled 
to know if they were consulted and if so whar views they had placed before H«s 
Majcbiy’s Government. if His Majesty's Government had not consulted ihe 
Government of India then he asked : Was it Uoinmion Status in action ? Only 
recently a land commission was appointed in Ceylon with a view not to give lands 
to Indians. One discrimination led to anoihcr, and there would be more discrimi¬ 
natory laws in lime to Cume unless the Government of India stepped in, not with 
honeyed words but with a big stick and tell the Ceylon Goveinment that Indian 
labour to Ceylon would be stopped if the po iiion w^as not remedied in>mediaiely. 
Let u not be forgo ten that Ceylon wa^ dependent on India for iis food supplies and 
labour In the event of any discriminatory legislation, it was the fundamental duty 
Ol the Government of India to stop further emigration ( Xpplause ) 

Mr. Arthur Moore, speaking on beh ilf of the Europe tn group, said the resolution 
touched an aspect of Indian nationals m where all could work together. They must 
Stand for equal rights of ci izenship in the Empire. The onlv ques ion was what was 
the most efiective fo m of action. He felt if it was a question of laMng (un rai 
wreaths then they shouUl accept Mr, K.C. Rov's amendment, but if the door w is open 
then the house should voie for Pandit Kunzru's motion which was more serviceable 
fioin a diplomatic viewpoint. He did hot agree with Mr Rov's suggestion for the 
Stoppage of 1 1 hour or food supplies, becau:>e Indian foodstuffs went to v eylo 1 for 
econOdiiC purposes and could not t>e > penilized for the purpose of conducting a 
quirrelwith the Ceylon Government. He pressed Government not to allow the 
door to be shut very easily wherever space was left between the opening and closing 
of the door. 

Munsh; fswar Saran described Mr. Iftov’s speech as pointed, but not to the point 
The real solu ion of the problem was winning of freedom first for India, Why did 
Suropeans get a better treaimenc in Ceylon than Indians ? He joined Mr, Roy xm 
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asking as to what the Government of India had clone in the matter to show how 
the Uomtnioi) Siaius said to be already in action was working. 

Mr G. *». Bajpai^ speaking on behalf of Government, expressed his readiness to 
accept Fan ii. Ku.aru'ii resoiUiion. Replying to the questions as to what the Govern- 
lueiuof India had been doing, Mr. Hajpai said the Uonoughmorc Report dealing 
with franchise proposed equality of status for Iinlians and iherelore no occasion 
arose for reprcseniaiion by ibe Government of India. 

Mr. Roy—L>id you welcome it ? 

Mr. said wlien the Leylon Council discussed the report they introduced 

a literacy usi in addiiaon to the residential qualification, fhe attitude of the Govern- 
nient ol India was to accept the pOMtion so long as no discrimination was introduced 
between Indians atid OLiicr sections. After that the correspondence between the 
Governor of Ceylon and the Colonial Secretary of State was intended further to 
restrict the lodian clecioiate and thereby raising an issue of fundamental importance 
to India. As soon as this correspondence became avail ible the Government of India 
represeiited that cunsjsicnly wiih their obligations to Itidians in Ceylon and other 
parts ot the Empire liiey could uov acqui see in the decision. 

Fandjt KuiiZiu.—was the Government of India consulted before the Colonial 
Office despatch ? 

Mr. liijpai —1 have already replied to Pandit Kunzru. 

Mr. bajpai assured the House that as soon as the Government became aware 
they made a representation aad they took the op.jortunity to consult the Standing 
Emigration C ommittee. 

Mr. Roy.—Only on Sunday last. 

Mr. Hajpai said u was not Government's fault that the deb?»te did not arise 
earlier, as u did not control the hazards of the ballot box. “ The Government of 
India agree that it is their duty to ask His Majesty's Government to consider the 
immense issue that has been raised'. He asaured Mr. Mvjore that tlie door was not 
closed. 

Mr. Jinnah.—Why not ? 

Mr. tiajpai.—May 1 know how it is ? 

Mr. Jinnah.—-! want your reasons, why you think so. 

Ml. Bijpai.— Here is what the despatch sriys. 

Mr. Jinnah .—1 did not want extracts, 1 wint briefly your reasons. 

Mr. B.ijpaj — The despatch definitely saysy that ihe Coloni il Secretary of State 
is disposed to adopt the Governor's proposals. It does not say he h is adopted them. 
Moreover the meie fact that the issue is of sucb imporrance to hun Ireds of thousand 
of men who contribute to the econo.nic prosjijienty of the island, the mere fact that 
the Ciovernmeiit of India and the whole peoivle of India are behind the dcmind for 
reconsideration of the ques,tion are a suffi:ie.it guarantee for my st nenicnt, that this 
will be reconsidered by His vlajesiy's Govenmjeiit. Concluding, Mr. Bijpai pleaded 
Hhc stage for resentment has not reached. iThere is no occasion for the defeatist 
spirit. We shall now proceed fortified with the views expressed in this House/ 

Sir Purshoiamdas Tkakurdas supponeid Pandit Kunzru’s morion and 
condemned the proposed outrage upon jihc rights of Indians in Ceylon, 
lie strongly protested against the conduct ofMlie Ceylon Government f^or having 
invemed a new fangled doctrine to keep down Indians and Lord 
lassficid for upholding it even though thertj* was nothing in the Donoughrnorc 
Com nissioi/s report to warrant it. Inat the fCeyl m Governmen/s proposal to pass 
an order in Council should have been treated/by the Government of India as keeping 
the door open was mdecd regrettable. When, three quarter millions of Indians were 
conctrned and when such decisions were t^keii without consulting the Government 
of India then surely the Government of India, the Assembly and Indians should sit 
up and fuiiously think. No wonder Mr. K.^ C. Roy had given strong expression 
to hii seiuiincntsand looked at the whole thijiig with a suspicious eye. Ihe Secretary 
of State lor India, also, was not consulted in this connection and to that 
extent this House had a grievance against the Colonial Office and His 
Majesty's Government Al^er passing ibis resolution India should keep a 
sharp lookout, for there could be no jhalfway house in adopting any new 
measures, should the protest of India go unhecjded, If the British Empire wished 
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ate Indians only when she needed them and no more, they could say they bad no 
use for such empire. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, leader of the European group, entered a strong protest 
agaiuit ihc aciion ot the Government of Ceylon and the Colonial Office in arriving 
at this decision without consuhaiion with a very important partner in the Empire. 
They had merely thrown the Government of India and Indians overboard for their 
own ends. This aciion was most injurious at this vital moment. (Hear, I tar) la 
order to get the reforms throu,<h, the Ceylon Government had done its best to 
placate a certain section and thrown overboard the weaker side. 

Mr. Jinnah^ leader of the Independents, said the qiiesiion before the House raised 
the paramou It issue as to wheiher India was to be a Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth or not. He asked Mr. Bajpai when the Government of India came 
to know of the orders of the Ceylon Government and how. Was it through the good 
efforts of Mr. K. C. Roy who controlled the Associated Press or oiheiwise ? And 
when the Government came to know of it what did they do ? (There was no answer) 
Mr. jinnah proceeded, surely the Gov rnment of Indue stands thoroughly 
humiliated. You are supine, devoid of self-respect and unable to answer as to what 
you have <lone. Yet Mr. Ihijpai says the door for negotiaiinns is not closed. No 
wonder the Government of India is getting this treatment from the Colonial office, 
because it is not a responsible goven.ment. 

Pandit Kun^ru, repl ing to the debate, hoped that the Government of India would 
back up the Indians in the sime manner as they had done m respect of Fiji, British 
Guiana, and South Africa Ceylon knew that the balance of advantage lay on its side 
not to be grateful to Indians who had made the colony fl urishing. 

Mr. Roy withdrew his amendment in order to ensure a unanimous vote on the 
resolution. 

Mr. BajpaL answering Mr. Jinnah, said that the Government came into possession 
of the Ceylon Government's proposals only in November last when the despatches 
were published and not before and immediately they made a representation to His 
Majesiv^ Government. He maintained that the door for negotiations was still open* 

The resolution was carried and the Assembly adjourned. 

12 th. FEBRUARYi'-^The Assembly met to day with a thin house. A number of 
select committee rcioris were presented. 

Fund for Lac Industry 

Sir George Rainy, Commerce Member, introduced four new Bills. The first was to 
provide for the creation of a fund for the improvement, developmeni, cultivation, 
manufacture and marketing of Indian lac, thereby giving effect to the recommendations 
of the Indian Lac Asaoci iiion. The Bchar and Orissa Government had set up a 
statutory Commitiee The scope of the commiucc's work is enlarged and includes 
investigation of marketing methods and promotion of sales. 

Auditors’ Certificates 

The second Bill amends the Companies Act. The Bill provides for the substitu¬ 
tion of the Governor General in Council for the loc.il Government as the statutory 
authority for the granting of audiiors’ certificates and for the abolition of the powtr 
to allow members of specified societies to act as au fitors without certificates. It pro¬ 
vides for the appointment of an Indian Accountancy Board to advice the Governor- 
General iu Council. It also provides for the appointment of Local Accountancy Boards 
at imi.K>runc centres to advice the Indian Accountancy Board and the Governor- 
General in Council on any matters that may be referred to them. Ihc Bill is to be 
a step to prepare the way for advance towards the ideal system of autonomous asso¬ 
ciations of account mts able to assume* complete responsibility for the maintenance 
of the requisite standard of professional qualification, discipline and conduct of its 
members. 

Tariff Act Amendment Bill 

T1 • third Bill of Sir George Rainy amends the Tariff Act to give effect to certain 
minor ameodments. These are included in a separate Bill, instead of in the Finance 

m 
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Bill, because they have not been made primarily with reference to the revenues of 
The 15 centum duty on barks is to be abalisbed, the latter being the raw 
material of important industries of tanning and the exemption of living plants from 
duty is to be made on a statutory btsts. The incubaior bdng a poaliry-firrnin g 
appliance is to be exempted from the 15 centum du y. Fans for boiling sugarcane 
juice, sugar centrifuges and pug mills and parts thereof are to be exempted at 
recommended by the Linlithgow Commission. It is proposed to impose a specific 
duty of Rs. 5 per maund on saccharine an 1 similiar substances to enable substances 
wherefrom saccharine can be readily ma le to bear the same duty and not a lower 
one as at present. The reduction of duty on wireless apparatus to two and half 
centum is to be put in a staiuiory tariff. Similarly the existing exemption on insu¬ 
lated copper cable containing pilot cores of a sectional area of less than one-eightieth 
part of square inch is to be made sia'u ory. The next projiosal is 10 make ail do¬ 
mestic refrigerators without regird to mode of operation liable to du y at a general 
rate of 15 centum ad valoren) B ingles, beads and false pearls, w'aa ever miterial 
they arc made of, are to be subject to a duty of 30 centum ad valorem. There arc 
also other minor tariff amendments. The Bill is to come into ctfeci from the seventh 
day after it becomes law. 

Steel Protection Act Amendment Bill 
The fourth Bill introduced by the Commerce Member is to amend the 
protection to the steel industry and proposes to bring all s^eel bars and 
rods oyer 16 inch unrler protective duty, to nuke protec ion granted 
to half inch b\rs fully efif-ctive. Secondly, (he Bill pr>iposcs to give full effect to 
the scheme of protection adopted by making clear that the lie bars for cast iron 
sleepers bear the same duty as spikes. 

Dangerous Drugs Bill 

The Assembly next passed Sir George SchustePs Dangerous Drugs Bill as 
amended by the select commi-iee. The House then adjoinne (. 

Income-Tax Act Amendment Iull (Select Comm. Report) 

Sir George Schuster presented in the Assembly lodny the select committee 
report on the Bill further to amend the Indian Income Tax Act of 1922. d he report 
says -‘We haye accepted clause 3 but its examination has brought out the fact 
that there may be doubt if the order of the int ome-iax officer under sec. *5 \ is 
appealable. It may be held that these orders sliould be reviewed in appeal 
under sec. 30 against the resulting assessment, but we think it safer to take the 
opportunity now of securing beyond doubi that the appeal siiall lie. We have done 
this by inserting a new clause 4 winch amends sec. 30 in the sense indicated. 

‘The old clause 6 proposed to give powers to officers to attach and sell debts due 
to the assesses. The statement of objecis and reasons mentioned that the intention 
of the Government wa'^ to instruct income-tax ofh :ers not to use these powers in 
any province where the collector of land revenue himself could exercise them. H<>w 
ever, during our discussion the doubt was raised whether these powers could be exer¬ 
cised by^ the collectors of land revenue in any province and w'C do not feel sure of 
the precise scope of the proposal contained in the clause. We have accordingly 
deleted it and recommended that the maiter should be further investigated and 
brought up again in some fu'ure amending Bill should there appear be need for it. 

In sub-clause (a) of clause 8 we have added some words to make it clear that 
persons claiming a refund will have the option ofchnosiiig that one of the alternative 
l^riods of limitation now provided which better su^s him. In sub-clause (b) we 
nave made provision whereby a specially empowered assistant commissioner will be 

able to admit claims for refund after the expiry of a period of limitation. We have 

done this for considerations of convenience in outlying areas like Sind. 

‘Ihe old clause 11 related to the restriction ui be imposed upon persons entitled 
to appicar on behalf of others in income-tax proceedings Clearly the res'rictions 
proposed went too far and public opinion on the whole is strongly against them. We 
discussed at length the various suggestions to achieve the obj-^ct in view, namely, to 
eaicludc the undesirables from practising before income-tax officers. We are agreed 
system of control as by licensing or registrat ion of income-tax agents is 
^stiftDiei out we do not feel that we are in a position to formulate any definite 
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scheme which wouVl be certain to comiini genenl acceptance. In these circums¬ 
tances even if we coull settle one defi lite proposil we should consider that it was 
necessary for it to be circuUte I for opinio k We, therefore, recornmend that various 
sujfgestions mo 1 e in this co n nirtee shouM be further considered by the Government 
and that definne proposals should be formulated thereon and circulated for opinion 
before legislition is undertaken on this important subject. Accordingly we have 
deleted clause ii.* 

Adjournment on Railway Strike 

F/s'/?/?f 7 'd fni—In the Assembly to-d''y an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by Mr. N, C Keikir lo move an adjournment of the House to discuss the situation 
arising ouc of the general s'nke on tlie 1 P. Riitwiy and the attitude of the 
railway adminisuanon towards the strikers. Sir George Rainy submitted that the 
mo ion di I not fulfil the reqtiirements of the rules. The President, however, held that 
the motion was in order, but as less than 25 members rose in its support, the 
motion fell. 


Inheritance Among Hindus 

Mr. Jayakar then moved the reference to a Select Committee of a Bill to declare 
gains of learning of a Hindu to b^ his separate property. He said that the Bill, in 
principle, w.is not a new one as a similar measure was passed by the Madras Council 
forty years ago ; nor could it be said to be a Bdl in advance of public opinion. The 
principal 'bj^ct of reviving the measure was to improve the status of dependent 
femaH mentbers ot Joint Hindu families. Under the present law, a widow got main¬ 
tenance and resi lence while the daughter was ent itied only to a provision for her 
marri-ige. Mr. J iyakar proceeded : “All inquiries whether certain property is general, 
or the result of soecial learning, are made afier the man is dead, and the onus of 
proving the property to have been acquired by her husband falls on the widow and, 
in the majority of cases, the presumption prevails that what is not proved to the con¬ 
trary remains joint property. The present law also caused uncertainty as to what is 
general education and what is special education. The eirning of a B. A., for instance, 
remained his personal property, while tint of an L. L B. became the property of the 
family ; and the result was that a great deal of money was get»erally concealed ins¬ 
tead of being invested in the natural way. The measure, he said, would remove this 
uncertaiiuv. 

Sir B L Mitter, Law Member, said that the measure concerned Hindus only 
and dealt with secul ir righ's and not religious principles. Government would remain 
neural and not thvvarr the Bdl. 

The Bill was thereupon referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law 
Member, Munshi Is var Siraii, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Mr K C. Neogy, Rai Sahib Har 
Bilas Sarda, Sir Purshotamflas Thakurdas and Mr Jayakar, 

Special M.^rrl^ge Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. M. R. Jayakar next moved for reference to a Select Committee of a Bill to 
amend the Special Marriage Act of 1872. 

Credit for the measure belonged, he said, to Sir Hari Singh Gour and he had 
only bailotted it. It wis a purely optional-enabling measure and existed In all 
civilised countries, and in some Indian States like Baroda. It was to the credit of 
the British Government of India that, in 1872. at a time when the Government was 
less amenable to public opinion than to-d ty and the Legisla'ure was not even one- 
tenth as representative as now, tfiey could pass this kind of civil marriage law. 
But under that Act if the parties only forswore their religion for the moment before 
a registrar, they could marry and come back and follow their respective religions. 
It thus aciuilly bred insincerity and hypocrisy. Then, in 1923, Sir Hari Singh Gour 
taw the fruition of his efforts to amend the law by extending its benefits to tho 
Hindu and allied communities like Jains, Bhu Idhists and Stkhs, Under that Act 
the parties to a marriage were to give up five imuortant privilege*!, including succes¬ 
sion. But the present measure was to extend its benefits to Mabomedans, Jews and 
Christians as well so that it could unify all races inhabiting India and pronsoe i 
national solidarity which is so essential for a really self-governing India. 
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Mian AWuI Mr, Anwar-ul Azim and MauWi Sha^ Daudi opposed thn 

Bill, Mian Abdul Hayc said that for Mussalmans the Bill was a matter of vital 
importance. The only marriage leg 1 for them was according to the Koran. Pro¬ 
ceeding, Mian Abdul Have said that the Bill would not bring about any fusion of 
races as suggested by Mr. J lyakar because inter-marriages di 1 not bring about any 
fusion in Egypt and Ru'isia. The Bill further came into co ifl ct with the personal 
law of Mussalmans. Mr. Anwar ul Azim thought that the Bill might give freedom 
to those Mussalmans who while professing Islam wished to indulge in the luxury of 
marrying a non-believer. 

Manivi Shafi Daudi did not know how the Governor-General had given previous 
leave for the introduction of the Bill when Government knew that the ti easure was op¬ 
posed by Moslems. He regretted ihat even the Moslems in the House did not fudy 
realise all the implication of ibe Bill. 

Munshi Iswar Sarin plead ;d for a little commonsense. The previous speaker, 
he said, had given out the secret of the Moslem op!)osition to the measure—they 
wanted to settle the communal ques’ion firs^ This, he regarded, was vrry 
regrettable. The speaker reminde I the H >use that Indian Moslems had been opposed 
to English education before Sir Syed Ahmed founded the Aligarh College, but now 
they knew they were then wrong. They would hive the same feeling towards 
the present B 11 after ten years 

Mr SiRFARAZ Hussain Khan, supporting the Bill, said that narrow-mindedness 
and bigotted orthodoxy were the root causes of all the trouble in India. He was 
satisfied that the Koranic law was not opposed to the Bill As for the Shariat, it was 
man-made law. To give an example, only a few years ago, the ulema of the 
country issued a fatwa agiinst Council entry and to day maulinas were members of 
Assembly. It was a pity that people who called themselves nationalists, wherever 
there was any chance for a unification of the communities, were the first to come in 
the way. 

Dr. Abdulla Surhawardv opposed the motion He said that it was wrong to 
think that the Koranic law alone governed the Moslems ; the whole of the .Shariat 
also did. So long as Sir Hari Singh's ambition was to be a new Manu for India, he had 
no quarrel with him, but if he wished now to be a new Moses also, he, as a descen¬ 
dant of Abraham, must protest and oppose him. 

Sir Abdul Qayum e<plained that he had agreed to serve on the select committee 
to safeguird the interests of his communi'y. Personally he held that social reform by 
legislation should not b^ forced through »he legisia ure until the reformers had created 
public opinion in favour of the reform they contemplated He was for social reform and 
for settlement of communal differences, and Oeclared that his view was that a proper 
way fo impose na ionalism on India w^s through a bold revision of the Government of 
India Act ; otherwise the communities, Hindu and Moslem, were too selfish and 
quarrelsome to advance on the lines of nationalism indicated by those minor 
legislative enactments. 

Discussion on the Bill was not finished when the House adjourned till I7 Feb* 
RcLtlway Budget Presented 


George Riiny in the Assembly and Mr. T. G. RufseL 
Cnici Commissioner of Raiiwiys m the Council of State presented the Railway Lili- 

mates this rnorning. The following Press Communique was issued :_ 

“The Railway Estimates presented by Sir George Rainy in the Assembly to-day 
•how a reduction in gain from commercial lines of 2}i crores as compared with last 
year. Owing to general trade depression, labour unrest in Bombay, and very heavy 
foods in pans of the country, the receipts from commercial lines arc unlikely to 
C^e Op to expectations, but, notwithstanding, the reductions made in coal freights 
•houIJ exceed last year's receipts by eighty lakhs. This result is partly due to tho 

Railway on 1st Januuyand heavy pilgrim iraflfc 
for Kumbb Mela at Allahabad. Goods earnings and other coaching traffic eamintf* 
are each down by about half a crore. With the exception of coal, coke and couo^ 
tfte trafiic in principal commodities was considerably less than las^ year Tha 
fiS**^*^ shows an upward tendency and is expected to yield 67 
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“The total worklnfif expenses were crores higfhcr including 58 lak^rt extra to 
cover depreciation on capital works constructed in the prt^vious year. Apart from 
abnormal charges like repairs to fl>o1 damages and dismantlement of the A Jen 
Railway, the opening of 600 miles of new lines has resuhed in increased working 
expenses. The cost of operation was 66 lakhs higher due to t’ c engagement of 
addi ional staff to man new lines and to give effect to the Geneva and Washington 
Conventions. Considerable progress was made during the year in schemes for improv¬ 
ing service conditions of lower paid employees, though the loml cost of repairs to iha 
rolling stock was more by 26 1 ikbs, the unit of cost of repairs and the time of 
detention of rolling stock in woikshops being progressively reduced. Interest charges 
arc abou*^ a crore more. 

The final result of 1929-30 is expected to be a gain from commercial lines of 
707 lakhs, instead of n ctores anticipated when the budget was framed. Of this 
surplus, 181 h»khs required to meet the loss on strategic lines. To pay fixed con- 
tribunon of 612 lakhs to general revenue it will be necessary to take 86 lakhs from 
the railway reserve. The r^^serve is expected to stand at the end of the current year 
at crores. The withdra vals from depreciation fund is less by iro lakhs than 
payments into the fund and the balance will increase to welve and a half crores. 

“Assuming rather better trade conditions and normal increase in traffic, the 
receipts in 1930-31 for commercial lines are estimated to be over 107 and three-fourth 
crores or 3 crores higher than the current year. The working expenses are expected 
to be X and one-ihird crores higher, half of which is due to increased payment to 
deiireciation funi on account of capital expenditure during the current year. Increase 
of over a crore in’administration and operating expenses counter-balanced by decrease 
of three-quarter crore in repairs and maintenance. Interest chiirges rise by over a 
crore. 

“The estimates provide ^ crore under capital and revenue for further improve¬ 
ments in the service con litions of the lower paid employees and for giving effect to 
the provisions of he Wishi'^gton and Geneva Conventions with regard to weekly 
days of rest and hour of work 

“As a result the budget estimate puts the gain from the commercial lines in 1930-31 
at 788 l.ikhs or three quarter crore more than the current year. Alter meeting loss 
on strucgic lines the balance left is 6'3S lakhs of which 574 lakhs will be paid to 
general revenues an I 34 lakhs is expected to go to the railway reserve which will 
then be raised to 17 crores 90 lakhs. The depreciatii n fund will similarly bs 
increased by 4 ant 'hre:;-T>urih crores to xj'X crores. 

“The Railway Borri explain that in the exisdng conditions they arc ur.likely to 
obtain funds for capitil expenditure on railways in the t.ear future except at rates 
of interest substantially higher than those at which they have been procuiahle in the 
last three or four years. They have, therefore, concentrated this year and propose 
to concen rate next year almost entirely in pushing the schemes already in hand 
through to compiciion, and have avoided as far as possible adding to their com¬ 
mitments by undertaking new schemes at a time when the future is so uncer’ain. 
They point out that many schemes they would be ready 10 undertake during e 
period of cheap money cease to be remunerative when the rates of interest are high, 
and even schemes which still give at the higher rate a return on the capital invested 
In them had better be postponed, rather than that the railways of India should be 
bur cned with a large volume of indebtedness for money raised when money it 
dear. As a result of the adoption of this policy their expendimre on works 
financed from capital or dcDreciaiion fund in the current year is likely to be one 
hu ndred and thirty five likhsless than was originally provided and a still more 
substantial reduciiin is being made next year when they arc only askir.g for 
twenty five and a quarter crores or over ten crores less than this year’s probable 
expenditure. Of this eight an 1 a half crores will be found from the depreciation 
Ibnd. No new lines not already started arc being taken up, and the expenditure on 
open lines is practically co ifined to works in progress. It is expected that 660 miles of 
new lines will be opened in 1929-30 and about 300 next year. 

“Sir George Rainy and Mr. Russell mentioned among the works now in progress 
the electrifici ion of the Gdat sections of the G I. P Railway ani the Suburban 
at Madras, the Perambor workshops of the M. and 5 . M. Railway and tha 
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further prosecution of the Btjpur Viziaoagram Riilwiy which will ultimately provide 
the Central Provinces with a nevv oi'Iet to the sea at V zijjapa^im The only new 
vr >rk of any m i^niiu le which if is proposed to initiate is th<j doubling of the East 
Indian Railway between Cawnoore an 1 Tun Hi w'ii.:h his b'caaie a m itter of some 
urgency. A sun of Ks 2o I iklis has been provi I ^ 1 in ihe nex^ yearns bulgfct for 
doubling the most congested section between Shikohaba 1 an 1 lundla. 

‘Extensive rail renewals are proposed on the main line of the North Western Rail¬ 
way between Delhi and Bhatinda an 1 on the G. I. P. Kailwiy between Itarsi and 
Ai^ra-an 1 between Boon,a an! Shoiipnranl on the Eist Coast line of the Bengd 
Nagpur Rlilway. Heavy bridge renewals are prngr nnmed on the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, G I. P. Railway and the B B and C. I Railway. 

“Enumerating some of the matters leal: with by the Labour Member, Str George 
Rainy said that Indianisaiion was being attended to. New leave Rules had been 
settled an 1 are on the eve of publicadon. The question of hours of employment and 
periods of rest was now gone into and the results were einb idied in a Bill before the 
Assembly.** 

Concluding the Railway Member said :—“I must mention the need for economy 
in the wfirking ext^enses of rai*wiys. I am anxious to make plain to railway 
administradons the importance which the Govern nent attach to keeping the revenue 
expenditure widiin bounds. If and when we are saii^fied that the iiuroiuciion of well 
considered schemes involving exoendiiure are necessary in order to secure the wel- 
fire and contentment of our s'afFand if we fin 1 thit the cost of these schemes cannot 
be met without raising our working expenses to a higher figure than is set down in 
the bit Iget, we shall not hesitate to place supplemenury estimates bclorc the 
Assembly.** 

Income-Tax Amendment Bill 

Official bills introduced last week figured on to-day*s 
order paper along widi suptiltrneniary demands for grams. 

Sir (iEORGE Schuster (Finance Member) intro luced a bill to amend the 
Income Tax Act which he said was intended to give effjct to a promise he had made 
to the H<»use and to put right a pomt riised by the Associated Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. It h<is been held by a High Court that a bonus, a commission or oiher 
remuneration paid by an employer to an employee cannot be treated as business 
expense and deducted from the employer s income in assessing it to income-tax if 
the amount of such a bonus is dependent on the amount of piofits. Atthes«mc 
time such payments are assessable to income in the hands of the recipients They 
are thus liable to double taxi ion. The Government of India have, therefore, 
exempted such payments frorn income-tax in the hands of an employee where they 
cannot legally be deducted in assessing the income of the employer, subject to 
certain conditions. It has been pointed out, however, that apart from technicalities, 
such payments, if they represent a genuine remuneration for an employee for services 
rendered are rightly to be regarded as business expenses and that refusal to allow 
their deduction as such may cause hardship. It is therefore proposed to amend tha 
law to permit deduciion of such payments from an employer's income as business 
expense. T he bill provides for this amendment wi:h safeguards to prevent its abuse, 
namely a bonus or a commission must be of a reasonable amount with reference to 
the pay of an employee and the conditions of his service, the profits of the business 
for the year in question, and the general practice in similar businesses. 

Other Government Bills 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra Introduced a bill for removing certain defects in the 
Presfdrncy Town Jmolvency Act and the Provincial Insolvency Aet^ which have 
teen recenly brought to notice. 

On another motion made by Sir George Schuster the House referred torn select 
committee a m^ending ths Tariff Act of 1894 re\;kW^ to baiks for tanning arms, 
poultry farming appliances, saccharine and similar substances, wireless appmratiis» 
domestic refrigerators and bangles, beads and false pearls. 

Similarly the Hemse, on a modon made bv Sir George Rainy, referred to a select 
commiitee a bill relating to the fostertng and development of the oM mduste^ wdlh 
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a view to imposing a protective duty against bars of the sizes of 15-32 inches, which 
are being imponevi in large quantiiies with the object of evading the proieciive duty 
leviable on h ill-inch rods 

The Indian Lac Cess Bill was referred to a select committee. 

Supplementary Demands 

A large number of suoplementary demands were voted without debate as these 
had been already scrutinized and passed bv' the S'anding Finance Commiliec. 

When a dernind was made regir lin.^ legislative bodies Mr. M. K. Acharya was 
called on to move a one*rupee cut of which he hrad given notice in this connection, 
but he said he iinders'oo 1 that the matter which he wished to raise regarding the 
Assembly gilleries was likely to be solved satisfactorily in a day or two and his 
purpose being only to utge an early snlu ion, he would not make the motion. 

An imeres'ing di'.cU’.ston took place when Sir George Schuster moved a demand 
for a grant in res[)ert of special commissions anrl committees. 

Munshi Ishw'ar Satran said that this demand did not mention the Statutory (Simon) 
Commission. Was it because the Government feared that it might arouse a pio’est, 
or was it that they attached no importance to the Simon Commission ? (Laughtei). 

The President : Why flog a dead horse ? Is it worth while to raise a discussion 
now ? 

Munshi Ishwar Saran : Three members of the Standing Finance Committee 
protested against the grant. I wish to record a protest in this House, though 1 know 
we can't vote Government clown, 

Mr. Gaya Ibasad Singh joined in the protest, even though it was only to flog a 
dead horse. 

Dr Suhrawardy : The horse is alive and kicking too. (Cheers). 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : In >our personality it may be alive. (Laughter). 
So far as others are concerned, this must be protested against as the Commission has 
been boycotted by every honourable men both inside and outside this House, 

Sir George Schuster, replying, pointed out that there was no demand at all 
included for the Siauitory Commission ; therefore the Commission's name was not 
mentioned. (Laughtet). 

When the motion was put to the vote, there were still a few dissentients but a 
division was not pressed for. The House was adjourned. 

DiicuMion on the Railway Budget 

19 th, FEBRUARY: --There was a dull atmosphere when the House met on this 
day. The only bu*>iness on the agenda was the discussion on the Railway budget. 
Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi initiated the debate. 

He complained against the shortness of time allowed for studying the luminous 
Railway Budget. He criticised the railway administration for abandonii g the project 
of the Dacca-Aricha Railway although they admitted that it would be a paying 
concern. 

Sir Purushottamdas Tbakurdas said that the Railway Budget was by no means 
a brighter performance than thi gloom and depression that prevailed around. He cri¬ 
ticised the scheme of Indianization which he said had been niggardly carried out. The 
State-owned railway could not afford to maintain racial discrimination. He criticised 
the administration of the Bci gal North-western Railway and asked them to look more 
to the convenience of the passengers. 

Mr Kelkar said that the Railway Budget was a routine budget. It had no features 
to show. The only good feature was the non-undertaking of any ambitious railway 
consiruction project. 

Mr. Viflyasagar Panday suggested that the Budget should be presented in the 
autumn session ot the Assembly and that non- fficial members should toim ihem- 
•elvcs into different committees dealing with different aspects of the .Budget so that 
nothing could escape unnoticed. 

bit Hugh Cocke regretted that some projects had to be cut down owing to short¬ 
ness of funds. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt criticised the railway administration for their indifference 
to Trftde Unions and amelioration of labour conditions. He complained against 
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racial discrimination so glaringly in evidence in providing third class reserved com- 
parrmencs to A.iglo^lndi ills an 1 Eunipetds. He also brought to the notice of the 
Hou^e adulteration of tool ven lors of the railway. 

Ur. Ziaudrlin pleaded for the separation of Railway Finances from Central 
Finance, to provide more comforts to passengers and to pros^ cu^e railway officers if 
they put in more passengers in a compartment than what it could ordinary 
accommodate. 

Panuit Hriday Nath Kunzru brought to the notice of the House the disadvantages 
and discomforts which the passengers travelling by the B. N R. expeiicncc. He 
also asked the Railway Member to make better pi ovisions for the education of rail¬ 
way eniployccs- 

Col. Gi iney thanke I the Railway Member on the budget he presented 
considering the irade depression around. He criticised the rtvi^cd rate ol pay and 
sai 1 chic w le.i livi tg wts so .in I even in iiaiii could not live on it how could 

the/ cxtiect Anglo -1 iidians to subsist on such pay. 

Mr H. F. Mody said ihat the cheerless and colourless budget damped the zeal 
of members to ask for new projects. 

Mr. B. Uas condemned the railway administration for the manner in which they 
were carrying out the ejection ol sinkers in the G. 1 . F. Railway from their quarters. 
He wondered how the expenditure had gone up by i8 crores when the income 
remained stationary. He was afraid that they would have to suggest the appoint* 
mem of a Committee for retrenchment. 

Mr. Moliammad Yakub criticised the E. 1 . R. authorities for their antagonism 
tow ir Is I lb jur u iio.is eve 1 V e i toe/piram I co is.iiuuoa il lines and also pleaded 
for adequate representation of Muslims on the staff. 

Munshi Ishwar Saran wanted to know whether Government would purchase the 
A, B. K. and the B N. W, R. as contracts of ihe:»e railways w'ould expire shortly. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad associated with those who complained ol lack of time for study¬ 
ing the railway budget and suggested changes in the time table to avoid overcrowding. 

Sir George Rainy in reply said that tlilferciit railways were looking nilo wages 
of their employees. As regarvls lack of nine for smdying the budget he said the 
matter would engage his attention but it could not be presen ed in the autumn 
session until the Government of India Act was amended. As regards overcrowding 
of third class compartments he said that iliey were taking a census as to where 
overcrowding took place and then they would be carrying out reforms wiih a view 
to avoid overciowding. As regards unsympadiei c ireaiment ol railways towards 
constitution il labour unions Sir George Rainy said that he would look into it. As 
regards purchasing co upany luan.iged railways he sai i that the project was under 
examination and until the examimtion was over he could not make a fin il siaiemeot. 
The finanual aspect was aUo unponaiu. fiie B N. vV. Rly alone Wviuld cost 13 
millions. The Oovernment would not, however, let slip any opporiuaiiy of purchasing 
railways. The House then adjourned. 

Police Guard in Assembly—President’s Triumph 

20 th FEBRUARY :—Pune ually at ii formal business was resumed in the Assembly* 
Interpellation took over twenty minutes. As soon as the interpeliaiions were over the 
President informed the House that he had a commu ncation to make and read a 
letter Irom the Viceroy yielding the wnole demand which the President had been 
making on behalf of the Chair. The House listened to the statement wnh rapt atten¬ 
tion and complete silence prevailed. The following is the text ol President Paters 
Statement:— 

*i have a communication from His Excellency the Viceroy which, it is my duty, 
to read to the House. It is as follows:— 

‘Dear Mr. Piesident,—.After discussions I have recently had with yourself, the 
Leader of the Opposition and the Lea icrs of other parties in the Assembly 1 am m 
a position, on behalf of the Government, to communicate to vou iheir proposals for 
the solution of the difficulty that has arisen in the hope that these may prove a basts 
of working agreement or convention on matters lately in dispute. 

*1 cannot doubt that you and all non-officul members of the Assembly have only 
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the same purpose in this matter as the local Government and the Government of 
India viz., to be satisfied that adequate protection is secured for the President and 
members of tbe Assembly while in discharge of their duty and if an agreement can 
be reached upon praciical means to secure this pu’^pose and means adopted proved 
adequate for us attainment, discussion of the general principles upon which agree* 
meiit might be more d»ffi( ult need not arise. 

‘I deal first with the question of securing of protection in what are known as the 
inner piecincts. In regard to this Government would propose to depute to the service 
of the Assembly a senior police officer who would be responsible to the President for 
regulating all matters relating to the protection of the Assembly within the inner 
precincts For the purpose of the Assembly duty this officer might be designated as 
the Watch and Ward Officer of the Assembly. 

‘In any case in which special experience of the deputed officer might lead him to 
think that precautions approved by the President were inadequate, it should be open 
to him to consult his superior officer in the Police Department and if such officer 
shares his opinion he should so report to the President who would forward the leport 
with his obseivaiions to the Governor-General-in-Council in order that an opportunity 
should be afforded to the authorities concerned to confer with, and in the spirit of the 
convention, to advise the President upon ihe matter. In an immediate emergency where 
such circulation was nor possible or when the Officer was unable 10 take insiructions 
of the President, the Officer would be at liberty to lake such action in virtue of his 
powers as the police officer as his knowledge of emergency appeared to him to render 
necessary and in such cases it would be assumed that he does so with the consent of 
the Presiflent. 

‘The Government further recognises the general desire among members of the 
Assembly that the requisite firoieciion should be secured through Assembly establish* 
ment and will be ready to co operate in the early establishment of a staff of suitable 
quality for this purpose. This staff would be a part of Assembly establishment subject 
to the control of the President exercised through the deputed Officer and could wear 
such uniform as the President, on behalf of the Assembly might direct. Until the 
special stiff referred to above can be brought into existence, the Government will place 
at the service of the Assembly and under orders of the deputed Officer such police 
as may be required. Such police might, if so desr ed, be distinguished by the wearing 
of a special armlet at the discretion of the President. 

‘Should this arrangement be acceptable to the Assembly, the Government will 
arrange to depute a suitable officer as suggested above to be at your disposal 
forthwith for the purpose named and I understand that you will then without delay 
take steps in consultation with the Secretary to the Legi slative Assembly and the 
deputed Offi:er to recruit the requisite permanent staff If, as 1 trust, ihese ptoposals 
commend themselves 10 yon an I the Assembly, I am able to say, on behalf of my 
Government, that they would view the arrangement embodied in them as adequate 
substitute for the system which has hitherto been in force. 

‘As regards the outer precincts of the Assembly the matter may be examined 
further and meanwhile the Government of Imlia will instruct the local Government 
that all orders issued to the police within the outer precincts of the Assembly sector 
shall be framed with the approval of the President acting on the advice of the local 
Government. 

‘I greatly hope that with good will on both sides the arrangement that, on beh'^lf 
of the Government of India, I have here outlined, may furoish means of solving the 
unfortunate deadlock which has caused inconvenience to the members of the House 
and has been a matter, as I believe, 01 equal concern to the Government and the 
Chair/' 

President's Acceptance 

After reading out the Viceroy's letter the President made the following state¬ 
‘‘Honourable members are aware of the difference on this matter which arose 
between the Government and myself and I hope that the arrangement outlined in His 
Excellency's letter will prove to be a satisfactory solution of them. Withou entering 
mto a discussion of the legal aspects of the question, the Government have now propo- 
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se<l the establishment of a convention which offers means of resolving the immediate 
difficulty with which we were concerned and which, I trust, provides a permanent work¬ 
ing basis for the future. On behalf of the House I accept the arr ingement in the 
same spirit as that in which it has been put forward and as the conven ion, which 
will now be established, provides adequately for the exercise of the aiuhoriiy by the 
Chair. I am glad to say that I shall rdways welcome and be gui ted on matters affect¬ 
ing the security of this House by the considered advice which the amhoiities con¬ 
cerned may tender to me. As the main question is !inw settled I accord!t^gly hereby 
direct that the galleries be reopened on and fiom Monday, February 24, 193^ 
passes be issued to visitors in the usual mannei.** 

The President had hardly concluded his observations when Mr. Arthur Moore, 
who had vacated his seat on the European be nches and sat aloof from his colleagues 
and countrymen, rose excited and said :—Mr. President, I have. 

The President asked if it was a point of order, 

Mr, Moore, :—No, Sir, I want to be heard. 

Mr. Suhrawardi :—Yes. The Viceroy says he hopes tliat the settlement will have 
the approval of the House. 

The President said that the members were not entitled to make observations on 
the statement. If they were dissatisfied with the nianrjer in which the proceedings 
of the House were conducted, they had the course open to them of a vote of censure. 
The Hon'ble Member had a section of the House which posstbly shared his views 
and that section would get from the Chair every facility for expressing its views in 
a proper manner. This was not the time 10 make any o])servaTions. A-t this Mr. 
Arthur Moore got more excited and shouted : *‘Sir, I would be heard ; I have a right 
to be heard." There were cries of‘^order.** 

Income Tax Bill Passed 

On the House settling down to the normal stale the Income Tax Bill was passed 
without disscussion. 

An amendment on clause ii moved bv Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh was accepted by 
the Government. Section 66 sub-station (2) of the present Act prescribes a per od 
of only ‘one month from the passing of an order under section 31 or section 32* for a 
reference (o the High Court. But Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh’s amendment was that 
such a reference could be made to the High Court ‘within 60 davs of the date on 
which he is served with a notice nf an order under section 31 or section 32*. Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh pointed out in his speech the ambiguity of the present law on 
the point and the shortnc'-rs of the time allowed. Sir George Schuster on behalf of 
the Government accepted the amendment which was passed by the House. This 
change effected a great improvement in the law. 

Cantonment House Accommodation Bill 

There was however a lengthy discussion on the Army Secretary’s motion for con¬ 
sideration of the Cantonment House Accommodation Bill He pointed out that the 
deputation of the All India Cantonments’ Association which wdited on his predecessor 
had approved of the provisions of the Bill. Pandir Kunzru regarded the Bill, particular¬ 
ly Clause 6, as a direct attack on the rights of house-owners. He complained that 
the Government’s intention was to exercise autocratic powder to take possession of 
houses in cantonments. Already there was a ftelmg that the Government did not 
want any Indian to live in cantonments. Clause 6 only confirmed that feeling. 

Maulana Shafi Daudi and Maulvi Mahomed Yakub opposed Clause six which 
would be a great hardship to house-owners. 

Dr. Moonje thought that the present law was ample. No case had been made out 
for the Bill. Mr. Mody said that if it was the Government’s iiuention to get at the 
owner who was not a bonafide owner then the present bill was defective to attain that 
object. The Army Secretary denied that the bill contemplated an invasion of the rights 
of owners. House-owners undoubtedly had certain rights which the BilF fully 
safeguarded, but Military Officers also had certain rights which it was intended by 
Clause six to safeguard. It was not possible for the Government to build a house 
for every officer. 
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The House divirled on the Clause which resulted in a tic, there being 39 on either 
side. The President gave his castis g vote against the Clause as it was a new clause. 

The Army Secretary informed the House that the Government did not wish to 
proceed with the Bill at the present stage, 

Mr. Moore Snubbed bv President 

After conclusion of the business on the agenda and before adjourning the House 
the President said : “i have received a note from Mr. Arthur Moore desiring to 
raise a point of order. I infer that this poim of order s in connection with the state¬ 
ment I read before he House. 1 cannot allow the point of order as there is no busi¬ 
ness on the agenda now. The PIon*ble Member might have raised the point of order 
then. 

Mr. Moore : --I tried to raise a point of order but I was not permitted. 

President :—No, When I asked him if be wanted to raise a point of order, he 
wanted to make observations ort my statement which I disallowed, 

Mr. Moore :—No, Str, I said that I wanted to raise a point of order. 

Some members :—We heard you and the House heard you ; you raised no point 
of order. 

President :—As a special case I will allow you to raise your point of order. 

Mr. Moore: :—I am not speaking now, Sir, on want of confidence in the Chair. I 
only w’anf. 

President :—The Hon’ble Member must confine himself to stating his point of order. 

Mr. Memre :—1 he point of order is this : That the arrangement which so vitally 
5 flrc*cts tl is House and is accepted bv you without consulting the House and affording 
opportunity to the menrbers of this House 10 be beard (cries of “order," “order**. 
Some members ; “We do not want to hear you'*), 

Mr Moore :—Are you afrairl to bear what I have got to say ? 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh : —You are talking wildly. 

Mr. Moore :—If you keep quiet and listen to what I have got to say perhaps you 
will change your min<l. 

President -.—I have already ruled that the Hon'ble Member is not entitled to be 
heard. 

Mr. Moore :—Are you afraid of what I have got to say. 

President :—Will the Hon’ble Member resume his seat ? 

Mr. Moore :—I wish to be heard. 

President If he does not like the way in which the proceedings of this House 
are conducted, he is entitled to go out. 

Mr. Moore :—I prefer to stav. I am a member of this House. 

President :—The Hon’ble Member must stay under the rules and regulations of 
the House. 

Mr, Moore :—What rule am I disobeying ? 

President —You are disobeying every rule of this House. 

Mr. Moore :—No, Sir, you have stated that you have accepted the arrangement. 
Are we not entitled to discuss it ? The Hou.se has heard nothing of this. Sir, I wish 
to be heard and I shall be heard, if not to-day then to-morrow. 

President :—This is no point of order. The House is not entitled to discuss a 
decision which the Chair has made. Decision and authority arc vested in the Chair 
under the standing orders and rules of this House. In deciding the question I have 
cxerci-^ed the right inherent in 'he Chair and vested in it. I am not bound to consult 
the House but members are aware that I have consulted the leaders of parties in the 
House and taken them along with me all through and in the decision I have taken I 
have acted with their concurrence. The President then announced that the House 
would meet on the next day 

Voting on Railway Deinandia 

2 l 8 t, FEBBUABY t^^Thc d»^y was fixed for consideration of Railway demands. 
The President called on Mr. Ane^ w^bo had tabled a cut for the abolitiou of the 
post of the Labour Merrber on the Railway Board to move biscut. The President 
ruled that other cuts which r.sised questions of general policy could be moved later. 

Mr. Amy said that the House welcomed the creation of the Labour Member's 
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post in the belief that some effective work wouM be done to ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of labour. But in fact nothing had been done. Provision had been made for 
Rs. 58 lakh? in the last Railway Budget for the purpose, but until the twelfih hour 
very little effort had been made to spend the money properly. Proceeding, Mr. 
Aney said that nothing had been done for labour so far. Nor justice had been doi.c 
to the starving thousands. Their atti»ude towards Labour Unions was unsympathetic. 
In some cases they asked Labour Unions to drive away certain pi eminent workers 
connected with them before they could expect patronage. 

Doctor Ziauddin said that time was short and the Labour Member could not be 
impeached if he could not ameliorate the condition of labour within such a short time. 

Mr Sharfaraz Hussain Khan said if tlic Member was found competent there would 
be no good by abolishing the post. 

Mr. Rangiswami Ivengar said the responsibility was joint and individual and Mr. 
Hayman was not solely to bhme. 

Mr. Kelkar charged Sir George Rainy with misrepresentation of facts and taking 
vote of the House on a wrong charge when the appointment was made. 

Mr. Fa?,a] Ibrrahim Rabimutulla said that Mr. Aney had chosen a wrong ground as 
after admitting the competence of Mr. Hayman he could not ask for the abolition 
of the office, 

Mr. Acharya opposed the cut. He thought that it was too narrow in its 
proposition. 

Dewan Chamanlal supported the cut. He said that the issue was in no sense per¬ 
sonal. The chief charge against the Railway Board was that they were autocratic and 
handled the labour question most incompetently. Railwaymen had sent a denutadon 
to Sir George Rainy in May with a list of grievances. So many months had passed 
but nothing was done, A letter was sent to the Federation exnlaining the action 
taken by the Railway Board. Similarly they decided on the question of security of 
service that certain rights should he conferred on men with ten years* service. But 
they did not consult the workers although it concerned 800,000 men. Why could they 
not extend those rights to men with one year's service ? Dewan Chamanlal asked 
L Member to state the policy of the Government towards Trade Unions 

whether it was a policy of encouragement or discouragement ? 

Col Gidney said that since the creation of the Labour Member a change had come 
over the Railway administration but the oppositions could not expect Rome to be 
built in a day. 

Sir George Rainy then rose to reply. Contending Mr. Kelkar that he had obtained 
the appointment of the Labour Member bv misrepresentation. Sir George Rainy read 
out his speeches on the occasion and said that the charge levelled against him was not 
a fair one As regards amelioration of the condition of the employees he cited 
specific instances, such as the creation of benefit fund and the co operative credit 
society etc So far as <he policy of the Government was concerned wi^h regard to 
Trade Unions he said that it was a policy of encouragement and not of discourage¬ 
ment and they would always try to maintain amicable relations whereever possible. 

Mr. Aney then withdrew the motion. 

Separation of Finances 

Mr. Neogy then moved a token cut of Rs. 100 urging re-examination of the cbn- 
vention of separation of the railway finance from the general fi nance. Going into 
the history of the separation of finances, he said that the question first cropped up 
i n 1899 and complaints were realised at that time that railways were being starved 
i n India. The agitatioi was responsible for many commissions and committees and 
in 1923 the Railway budget was separated from the general budget, Mr. Neogy next 
pointed out the anomalies under the present convention and urged that the fii nances 
should be administered through the Finance Department. 

Sir. George Rainy said that Mr. Neogy was rather under a misapprehension. 
Remarkhbie improvements had been made under the present convention and if there 
was a firtw here and a flaw there, it would not be wise to condemn the system. He said 
that before the separation the income of the Railways was 106 lakhs a year while 
five years after the separation the income rose to 972 lakhs, in other words nine 
times more. Sir George had not concluded when the House rose for the day. 
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22 nd, FEBRUARY :—Resuming his adjourned speech on this day, 
Sir George pointed out that, viewed from whichever point of view, 
it could not he stated that the results of the separation of railway finance 
had been such that the convention might be scrapped. He could not accept 
the view that, bv doing awav with the convention, everv wrong would be put right 
as ifbv »he magic wand. It would be diffi uU to formulate a scheme in which the 
whole railwav adminis^ranon could fit in. Moreover, it would be impossible to decide 
at a time when constitutional changes were to be made, and till thev knew what the 
financial position of Government as a whole would be. The question of making any 
drastic change must, therefore, await the Reforms Meanwhile, however, the 
defects in the working of the convention might be examined so as to ensure a salutary 
financial control. A suggestion had been made in this connection that good and 
useful advice might be obtained if a railway expert were brought from another coun ry 
^ith experience of the management of the railway svstem. But he was really 
convinced that separation of some kind or other was essential if they were tP get a 
commercial management of the railways and a successful administration. Concluding, 
the Railway Member said that if the siiegestion of appointing a special expert to 
examine the working of the ceparatinn convention in certain aspects commended 
itself to the House, then Cnvernment wouhl agree to it. 

Sir Purshottamdas Thal'uvdns generally agreed wi^h the Railway Member and 
commended the suggestion of invidrg expert advice. He affirmed that the separation 
of railwav finance had been beneficial to the railways and the country. It had been 
worked for nearly six years during which time it worked well on the whole. In fact 
State manageme^'t of railways meant the separation of railway finance from the 
general finance of the country. At the same time wavs and means must be devised 
to remedy the various defects. He felt that the working and cnqtiiry by the special 
committee of the House must be continued with a view to securing that healthy 
control from the Finance Department which was possible even under separation. 
Separate railway finance enabled the Assembly to have a better sav on the capital 
and revenue expenditure of railways than before 1924 The Assembly must have 
patience before urging the entire scrapping of the convention. The only serious de¬ 
fect he noticed since the separation of the convention was the surreptitious manner in 
which the Kalyan Power Scheme was carried nut despite the fact that it was turned 
down by the Railwav Finance Committee. Sir Purshottamdas Thakuidas reiterated 
the demand for asstirance that Government would take over the management of the 
B. and N.W. Railway wt en the contract expired in December 1931 

Ml. K* C. Roy paid a tribute to Sir George Srbuster’s impartial handUrg of men 
and matters in the Public Accounts Committee meetings. The Railwav Board was 
the most efficient unit of the administration. He regretted that Sir George Rainy 
had adopted delaying tactics in postponing the review of the convention. The House 
would not be satisfied wi»h the Commerce Member's decision. Dual control was 
unhealthy and the Finance Member lost all interest in the railway budget. The 
position of the Financial Commissioner had no parallel in the annals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed said that the tax payer's interest were not looked after. 
Regarding the Kalyan Power House, the Kangra Valley Railway and Lucknow 
Station, all were done during the separation period. 

Mr. B. Das said that he was now convinced that separation resulted in extra* 
yagance. If it was argued that there was no real separation except in accounts, then 
it was easy to reverse the decision s’x years ago. V’^hy should the whole country 
suff,ir for the follies of Sir Malcolm Hailey regarding the construction of the Kangra 
Railway ? He pointedly asked what the non-ofii.,ial members of the separation 
convention committee had done since their appointment to it. They had been 
peacefully sleeping and that had suited Mr Parsons all right. The Lee concessions 
were never meant to benefit railway officers. Yet their benefits had been extended 
to them. Finally, Mr. Da$ was of opinion that the Agents of Railways should not 
have powers to sanction schemes if they cost over ten lakhs. 

Mr. Parsons^ Financial Commissioner, agreed with Mr. Das that there should be 
one member to deal with the technical matters of railway administration. From his 
own experience Mr. Parsons found it difiicult to speak for all the actions of the 
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Railwav Department and yet conduct the work of the Financial Commissioner. He 
told Mr. Roy that tlie Acworth Cornmitiee contemplated the emancipation of railway 
management from the c>ntrolofthe Finance Department. Strictly speaking, there 
had not been that full separation, but only a separation of accounts The budget 
was really one and undivided s ill ihnigh presented separately for railways and 
general administration. Mr. Parsons, continuing, informed Mr. Roy that the 
Kadway Department was bound to consult the Fiiance Department on any matter 
affecting the general ways and means and tlte position of the Government of India, 
arid in practice the duty of seeing that this consuliatiori did take place, fell on the 
Financial Contmissioner. 

Asked by Mr. Roy whether in matters of difference between him and the Finance 
Department he had the right of access to the Governor General, Mr. Patsons said 
that if the ntatter related to the Railway Department the Chief Commiss’.oner had 
the right of access on it, 

Mr. Aney^ as a n ember of the Convention Committee, informed the House that 
the Committee found oiany difficulties. It met thrice and had to discuss many 
points. It decided to frame the terms of reference and also prepared seventeen 
points and .ippoin+ed a sub-committee to go into them. This was in March last. 
Since then the sub-comrnittee met once in Bomliay but a discussion arose on the 
point whether there was any sfa'ement on behalf of the Railway Boarfl before the 
Simon Commission and if so what stand was taken legarding the constitutional 
status of the railways. But no information was vouchsafed No further meeting 
of the sub rommiiiee was held pending the return of Sir George Schuster from 
England. Mr Aney agreed to the necessity for a review of the convention but not for 
scrafiping it. 

Mr Kanxru urged the sub committee to meet and report without avoidable delay. 
He w nted to know how the Chi< f Commissioner came under the Fifiancial Commis¬ 
sioner in anv matter. His function should be that of the financial adviser and no 
more. The House had been told that the Government were siiil considering the 
question of tenure of the Financial Commissioner. He insisted that the successor 
of Mr. Parsons must be an Indian in accordance with the promises made in the 
Assembly, especially by Sir Basil Blackett, that the scales be loaded on the side of 
an Indian. 

Mr. Neogy's motion was lost without division. 

Loc.al Grievances 

Discussions on other railway demands wldch came next tended towards expres¬ 
sion of minor or local grievances. Mr. Neogv, for instance, quoted three cases in 
which passenger? had to go to the courts in order to vindicate their rights. 

Other members complained of incivility ’o the traveling public. 

Sir Ge^'rge Rainy promised to address the Agents of Railways to go into such 
rases whenever made. 

Mr. B Das withdrew another cut relating to the failure of the Railway Board to 
settle the G. I. P. strike on the ground thai the Railway Member promised to receive 
a depntadon of the Railwaymen’s Federation. 

Mr. n. Das complained of the paucity of railway lines in Orissa ; but Mr. Parsons 
explained that the nature of the country there was such that railways were unremu- 
naralive. 

Patcity or Mussalmans in Railways 

Some heat was imported into the discussions when Mr. Qkutnavi brought in the 
question of paucity of Mussalmans in railway services. He quoted largely from the 
last administration report of the railways and maintained that in many superior 
services the percentage was not even two. He indignantly asked what had happened 
to th« promise that thirty three percent of the appointment would be given to minori¬ 
ties Wis he to understand that the Mussulmans were so few in the country as to 
justify this miserable percentage ? Kxcept in the Nor'h-West Railway, the si'taatton 
everywhere else practically weighed in favour of the Hindus and others but not the 
Mussalmans. 

Mr. Anwarul Arim objected to the Government policy of hide and seek. 
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Mr. Hayman pointetl oui that seventy-five per cent of Indianisation was very 
nearly reached. Mahomedans did appear for this superior services but did not pass 
sufficiently high to secure jobs. The policy of ihe Railway Ih>ard was to promote to 
administrative appointmenis the best available men irrespective of seniority. But in 
no case was Mahomedans supersede 1 in this process. Those affected were Hindus, 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians. On the other hand, the Railway Board went out of 
their way to select a Mahomedan as the Chief Mcflical Officer for the East Bengal 
RaiUv.iy because he was an able officer. 

Mr. Hayman iiad not finished when the Assembly adjourned till 24th. 

Assembly Galleries Oprnelx 

24 fh. FEBRUARY :—After thirty-three days* gloom the galleries of the Assembly 
looked cheerful vv’uh a nu ub-r of visitors. Mr. Hijii iwar Ah, Assistant .Superimen- 
dent of Police was appointed temporarily as Watch an 1 Ward Officer and was looking 
after the arrangements from ten in the morning. Altogether, tliere were nineteen 
offi rials with blue coloured armlets bearing the wor Is "‘W & W Legislitive Assembly** 
to disnnguish them from the ordinary police who were posted in ihe outer precincts. 
Ten out of the nineteen were those selected by the President and nine had 
been lent by the f'olice Department. Only two policemen in uniform, but with 
arrnleis, were seen in the galleries. 

Resuming his reply to Mi. Ghuznavi*s question regarding paucity of Mussalmans 
in the Railway seivice, Mr. Hatjtnan pointed out liiat with the liniiied number 
of posts and witli the limited number of vacancies the increase of Muslim percentage 
could not have been higher 

Interruptions and interjections continued and Mr. Hayman retorted : “We shall 
not be guilty of superseding the cl lims of men of other communities with a long 
service. (Col. Gidney : Hear, Hear) 

Mr. Hayman maintained that he was hopeful that the rate of progress of Muslim 
proportion would be faster in future and assured the House that the matter would 
be discus%ed with the Agents in March. Government stiicily adhered to the 
resolution relating to one-third of the recruitment from the minorities. He then 
read out letters from the Agents showing iheir difficulties in recruiting and j)romised 
to issue instructions !o the officers responsible for m iking the appoiniments to keep 
in I ind the policy underlying the resolution. But notliing could be done which 
would be tantamount to injustice to the other communities. 

VIr. Qhaxnafar AH regretted that Mr. HaymaiPs speech w’as disappointing. 
Unless there was a definite order from the Railway Board that for a number of years 
recruitment would be only from the minority communities the existing position 
could not be rectified. He dcsctibed the AgeniV attitude as hostile and in.suhing. 
From persona! experience he remarked that it was very easy to get an hour s nuer- 
yiew with the Viceroy but one could not even get an aicess to an Agent and even 
if access was obtained it would be only for three minutes. 

Mr. Abdul Maun Choudhury (Independem) criticised the fundamental rules 
framed by the Railway Board regarding the appointments to the services and said 
that these were such as to prevent the Maliomedans from coming in The Maho¬ 
medans did not want special privileges, but dire justice. ihe Mahomedans were 
sought alter by Government in tunes of trouble like the boycott of the Simon Com¬ 
mission but were kicked off after the trouble was over. 

Munshi hwar Saran (Naiionalist) urged Mahomedans to join in securing Indiani- 
saiion and if that was achieved then it would be time to have apropoiiional distri¬ 
bution. He criticised Mr. Ghaznafar Ah’s snggesiion that appointments for a 
number of years should be only from the minoniy community. 

Sir Zulfikar Ali^ leader of the Central Muslims, quoted figures from several 
branches of the railways for the last three je.irsand said : “You cannot deny ihat 
the claims of the Maliomedans have been denied at the altar of feiish. If efficiency 
was to be the sole test then why not take only Europeans who were certainly more 
efficient than Indians—Hindus or Mahomedans." 

Col. Crawford stood for justice being conceded to the minorities, but pointed out 
that Mr* Hayman*s speech was very conciliatory and satisfactory. He suggested 
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(hat Government should go out of its way and secure by adverusement and other 
means Mahomedans io required numbers lo redress ilie inequility. 

Mr. Abdul Hiye (Inaependea-) s-iid that he was on the war path anl while in 
favour of Indiarusanon, was opposed to “Hinduisaiion**. If they accepted the 
assurance of Munshi Iswar :>aran to let Imlianisation be completed, and then the 
claims of Mussalmans would be considered, he leli there would never be an adequate 
representation of his community in the services. Government announcement to 
appoint Muslims as staff officers showed that Non-Mushrns did not treat the Mussal¬ 
mans fairly. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya^ supporting the motion, felt that Mussalmans had 
not been treated fairly in the services. He regretted that communal bitterness was 
imported into the debate, but asked the Government to take strong action against 
anyone who had been showi ig communal bias in the matter of reciuitment. The 
integrity of public seivice required a full investigation of any complaint of com¬ 
munal bias* 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah felt that the motion bad far-reaching effects. He held that 
there must be some cause respon;»ible for the appalling figures of moslems in the 
services. Year after year they iiad been pressing Government to take action and still 
matters stood very much wltere they were some years ago. He feared that there 
was a definite policy that Government were behind the paucity of Moslems in the 
services. The present policy left a grievance in the minds of the Mussalmans that Gov¬ 
ernment knew that the Hindus would always stand for the best man for the job or the 
policy of the survival of the fittest and thereby would not have much sympathy with 
the Mussalmans, The result was that Mussalmans I oked to Government for pro¬ 
tection and occasionally Government threw a few crumbs lo them. All this widened 
the communal gulf and created communal bitterness. He stood for tfficiency, but 
competitive examination did not always produce the best results. He approved 
Pandit Malaviya's observations. 

Mr. Ghuznavi wanted to withdraw his motion in view of the assurance of Sir 
George Rainy and Mr Hayman. But many Mahoniedan members objected. The mo- 
t.on for leave however lo withdraw was carried by foriy-three against iweniy-six votes. 

The nationalists as a party remained neutral as also Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahom¬ 
ed Yakub. Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan was cheered when after considerable hesitation he 
went and voted against the withdrawal. 

Dacca Aricha Scheme 

Moving a cut to raise the question of the Dacca-Aricha Railway Mr. Ghuznavi 
said that the recent visit of Sir Gecrge Schuster to London had something to do 
with the pos'poncmem of the project. He th mghc that the Inchcape Company must 
have persuaded him to plead for financial diffijuky. 

Mr. Neogy charged the Bengal Chamber for having uttered lies in their letter 
to the Government of India. 

Sir G Kainy—I have said we shall soon undertake the project. 

The motion was lost and the Assembly adjourned. 

No Reserved 3RD. Class 

25 th. FEBRUARY:--On this day Mr. K C. Neogy moved a token cut to inquire 
if Government’s policy to reserve third class compartments lor Kuxopeans and Ai.glo* 
Indians had undergone any change. 

Sir George Rainy said that ihe practice was dying out, but it still existed on the 
B N., N. W., S. M., E. I and G. I. P. Railways. Mnce the iiills of Mr. Neogy and 
Aney, however, the Government of India had reconsidered the matter and decided 
that the practice of such reservation should be entirely abolished on all State railway 
by the end of 1930 and that Company managed railways should also be advised 
accorJingly. Mr. Neogy thereupon withdrew the cut. 

Mr. B. Das raised the question of the reduction of rates and fares, especially ori 
the B. N. Railway. The House rejected the motion after Mr. Parsons explained that 
the B. N. Railway had given the lead in the matter of reduction of rates and 
fares, but the Board could not urge for a further reduction due to the present 
financial position of railways. 
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Board At Fault 

Munshi Isw,ir Seiran next brought up the question of racial discrimination in 
railway services and, quoting figures, felt that either the Railway Board was incom* 
pctcnt or it W4s insincere in the rnitter of giving effect to the policy of Indianisauon. 

Dr B. S. Moonjee wanted equal opportunities for all. He felt that the present 
system of recruitment which was based on racial and communal discnminacion 
should be done away with and replaced by efficiency tests. 

Mr F izil Rahiiniuoola wanted equ il distribution of services between all classes 
of His Majesty's subjects and if there was any paucity of candidates he suggested 
establishment of advisory councils. 

Revd. Chatierji pointed out that there was racial discrimination in providing 
educational ficilities to the children of Railway employees. 

Sir George R liny, replying, stated that Government had drawn up a scheme 
which would afford assistance to the employees to get their children educated in 
primary and middle courses. He was personally not satisfied with the proposal 
and wanted to include the High School course. The financial aspect of bis 
suggestion was being examined, but in the meanwhile the Railway Board wtmld go 
on with the original scheme. Sir George Rainy made it clear that there would be 
no racial discrimination for employees who had been recruited after February 1 * 
1929 but wh never privileges any communiiy enjoyed in the railway service before 
that date would remain The Board was adverse to undertaking a programme of 
establishing schools all over the railway^, but if they were convinced that the 
establishment of schools was cheaper than giving assistance they would seriously 
consider the suggestion. 

Considerable heat was generated when Col. Gidney spoke on the subject. He 
said ihat during the past five years, out of 52,646 appoiniments filled on the Railways* 
Anglo Indians got only 672 which worked out to 12 per cent. Was there any vestige 
of racial discrimination in chat ? 

The Presiilent told Col. Gidney that he had not permitted other members to 
attack Anglo-Indians as the member was in a minority, but if he wished to open 
himself to attack it was his look-out. 

Mr Y ikub : Are you an Indian or a European ? 

Col. Gidney : I am an Indian but you won't admit me. 

Mr. Yakub and Mr. Chetiy : Why do you sit in the European ground ? Col. 
Gidney : Thai's my bussiness. 

Mr. Kelkar : Govern mem make a distinction between Indians and Anglo-Indians. 
Have you objected to that ? 

Col. Gidney : I take what I get. So would you. (Laughter). You arc envious 
of the four thousand important jobs we Anglo-Indians have earned by loyal and 
patriotic work. It would not be possible for the railway administration in the country 
to be run without our work, specially when they arc faced with strikes. When these 
men retire you can occupy the dead men’s shoes, but don't kick them out. Now, I 
want a clear statement of policy from Government. 

Pandit Hridayanath Kunzuru confined his remarks to discrimination in Jamalpur 
woikshops in respect of Sunday allowances, quarters etc , and asked what effect has 
been given by the company-managed Railways to the circular of the Railway Board 
for the removal of racial discrimination. 

Mr. Amarnath Duit described haw racial discrimination has been perpetuated in 
matter of railway construction in Bengal. 

Dr. Ziauddin was not for pulling down the privileges but for giving equal oppor* 
tunities to others. He urged the Railway Board to run ihcir educational institutions 
fur Indians. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar describing the Anglo Indian as merely facing both ways wanted 
him to throw his lot with the Indian. Then only he would be treated on a footing 
Ol equality with the Indians. 

hir. Hayman, in winding up the debate, pleaded guilty to the charge of racial 
difcriminatton in practice in Railway workshops and on company-managed railways. 
Bttc in the last eleven months, he had got compiled all she references to racial disert- 
miaation from Assembly debates and newspapers. The Government had now formn- 

3 * 
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lated a set of new rules which are only waiting the consideration of the railway 
advisory council. He assured the House that when these ru es were put into opera¬ 
tion there will be no complaint of discrimination either in theory or in practice. He 
also told the house his intention to persuade the Agents of different railways, whom 
he expected to meet next, in the matter of speedier Indianisation, His past efforts 
so far have been successful for he succeeded in persuading the Agent of the B. N. 
R, to appoint three Indians in the Mechanical Transport Department. He promised 
to call for papers in case of Sunday allowances and do justice. Mr, Dayman 
announced that the policy of the Railway Board now was lo recruit men on the test 
of efficiency and seniority and not on communal or racial grounds. Mr Hayman 
was still speaking when it struck five and the President applied the guillotine after 
which all the demands were passed without division. J he Assembly then adjourned 
till the 27th. 

CANTONMENT HOUSING AND OTHER BILIKS 

27 th. FEBRUARY \—After some formal business on this day the House 
agreed on the motion of the Army Secretary to the passage of the Cantonment House 
Accommodation Bill but without Clause 6 which by tlie casting vote of the Presi* 
dent had been deleted. 

The Assembly passed on to the Finance Member's motion of the Bill amending 
the Income Tax Bill permitting reduction of payments like bonus, commission etc. 
from employers' income as business expense. 

The Insolvency Bill was also passed and the Companies Act Amendment Bill pro* 
viding for appointment of local accountancy boards was refeired to u Select Com¬ 
mittee. 

The Railm'ays Bill 

Discussion centered round Sir George Rainy's motion for consideration of the 
Railways Bill as amended by the Select Cornniittee. The Bill applies ihe Washington 
and Geneva conventions about hours ot labour on railways. A sixty hour week was 
fixed in the bill, but the Select Committee pointed out that the Government had 
tinder investigation the question of reducing the hours to lower thin fifiysix for those 
railway servants whose duties were specially arduous and involved cominuous concen¬ 
tration. Sir George Rainy emphasised that the Government did not consider that the 
maximum hours of work were the reasonable hours of work. He alluded to ihe appoint¬ 
ment of supervisors whose work would be useful for they wouid report to the Govern¬ 
ment of India not only cases which involved a breach of the law but those in which the 
condition of things required improvement. 

Mr Kelkar, a member of the Select Committee, who had signed the report in 
view of the promises made by the Government of special invesiigarion to reduce 
hours of work to fifiy six repeatedly asked why the Ciovernment ot India took ten 
years to give effect to the conventions. He wanted definite assurance that the 
Government were definitely working in the direction to give effect to their promise. 

Dewan Chamanlal thought that Mr. Kelkar should have demanded such assu¬ 
rance in the Select Committee itself instead of having signed the report raiber blindly. 
It was wrong for India to have been exempted from the eight hours day as decided by 
the Washington Convention. 

Mr. Chetty ; No exemption was given. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that under Article 10 India was placed on a differential 
basis of the sixty-hour week. He joined Mr. Kelkar in asking why it took ten years 
for the Government of India to bring a legislation applying the Geneva and 
Washington Conventions. 

Mr. Kelkar remarked that because the Convention was to come up for review next 
year and the Government wanted to appear before the Convention with a good record. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Exactly so. The Government want to look like angels 
befoic the Convention and want to make the world believe that In lia's representa* 
tlves in the Assembly have agreed to sixty hours week. This is a dangerous principle 
and we must protest against it. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty quoted Article 427 of the Treaty of Versailles recogmt* 
the differences in climate^ habits, customs and economic opportunities 
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industrial condition which make uniformity in conditions of labour difficult of attain¬ 
ment. That wis why the ten-hour day was made a part of the Washington Conven¬ 
tion, not as a matter of favour 10 Indian employers but as a matter of right. The 
United Textile F«iCiory Workers' Associa ion of Great Britain after conducting an 
independent enquiry in iq 26 said that the workers did not work continuously for 
eight hours. Mr. Chetiy warned the House of the repercussions of reducing the hours 
of work in indus'rial fact ories etc, and remarked that it was premature to plead for 
eight hours instead of ten hours. 

Mr Hiyman conrended that the Government started applying the Washington 
and Geneva conveniions in woikshops of srate managed railways almost immediately 
after it was passed and thi was followed on company-managed railways. Now the 
Government allotted fifiy lakhs for applying reduced hours of labour and seventy 
lakhs for more quarters. Thus the Government were moving as fast as they could. 
At the same time they should do nothing which would have a great repercussion in 
private factories. 

Mr. K. C. Roy, a member of the Select Committee, supported the immediate 
consideration of the bill with a sixty-hour week from the point of view of the 
taxpayers' representative and one interested in private labour and railway efficiency. 
He informed the House that if forty-eight hours labour was introduced then the 
railway surnlus would be swallowed up. He thought that railway employees in India 
were the best looked after lot, at any rate better looked after than labourers in private 
fictories. He feared that the standard of efficiency of railway labour had gone down 
recently. No wonder railway grievances formed a large part of the question time. 
He incidentally suggested the appointment of a railway grievances committee as was 
done in England. The present bill was the result of careful enquiries wherein the 
committee was assisted by Sir George Rainy and Mr. Hayman. 

The House accepted the motion for consideration of the Bill. 

Amendment for 4B Hours 

Mr. Abdul Matin Choudluiry moving an amendment for forty-eight hours in Clause 
two described it as the act of social justice. He did not see any reason why railway- 
men should be treated differently from postal employees who at present had thirty 
two hours week. 

Pandit Kunzrv wanted to know how much extra expenditure would be incurred 
if the amendment was accepted, He urged that in their dealings with railwaymen 
the Government should not forget the human factor. 

Dr. Hyder looking at the problem entirely from a detached view point argued in 
favour of an eight-hour day. He said that shorter hours would increase efficiency 
and thus compensate for extra expenditure. 

Mr. Gayaprasad objected to piecemeal tampering with the Railway Act when the 
Ackworth Commifee recommended wholesale revision. He regarded overworking 
in railwavs as a public danger as it might result in accident. 

Mr. Sarda also supported the amendment. Dewan t hamanlal pleaded for 4B 
hours in order to improve the physical, moral and intellectual well being of workers. 
He met the argument of expenditure by suggesting a raid on the railway reserve 
which stood at thirty-five crores. 

Sir George Rainy said that government could not give effect to the convention 
earlier becau::C necessary machinery were not available until the appointment of Mr. 
Havman as the Lab mr Member. They could not agree to the amendment because 
it would involve very heavy expenditure and they would not be able to give effect 
to 4^ hours principle for several years because preliminary work had still to be done. 

The amendment for forty-eight hours was rejected by forty-eight votes against 
fifteen. Other amendments were also rejected and the bill was passed without change. 

Budget for ISSO--31 

The House adjourned to meet on the next day, the 28 fA. when Sir 

George Schuster, the Finance Member presented the Budget for 1930-31. The dis¬ 
closures made by him confirmed the gloomy forecasts in regard to duties on cloth and 
silver. Regarding the actuals of 1938-29 the Finance Member said that actual deficit 
was R 4 ,106 lakhs in place of anticipated surplus of Rs. 30 lakhs which wiped oS Rs. 
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74 lakhs standing to the credit of Revenue Reserve Fund and left Rs. 36 likha to be 
covered still. As regards 1929-1930, the actual deficit works out at Rs. 1^6 lakhs 1 isteid 
of anticipated deficit of Rs. 90 lakhs only but owing to windfall of Rs 156 lakhs der Vid 
by Government from German Liquidailnn account, account of 1929-30 would be 
balanced. Coming to the year 1930-31 the Finance Member estimated deficit of Rs 552 
lakhs under following heads:—Reduced income under Railways, Pos^s and Telegraphs 
99 lakhs. Essential news services and demands 146 lakhs. Net addition to inter* st on 
dead-weight debt, 107 lakhs, Special twovision for bonus on Post Office Cash certific ues 
E8 laks, Increase in provision for reduction in avoidance of debt 27 lakhs. Budget 
deficit of 1929 30 90 lakhs : Total 557 lakhs. The net rleficit is Us 552 lakhs affcr 
dcdticting Rs. 5 lakhs of increae of revenue under main heads. BUDGET PROPOSAI.S : 
(i) Reduction of export duty on rice from three annas per maund to two annas three 
pies per maund involving loss of revenue cf Rs. 30 lakhs. (2) Additional revenne 
duty of four per cent on all cotton imports. (•) Protective du^y of five per cent with 
minimum of 7 ,}4 annas per lb. on plain grey goods against all cotton piece-goods 
fron outside United Kingdom, the protective duty to remain for three years only 
and to be reviewed by the Tariff Board before the end of tliat period. (4) Increase of 
excise duty on Kcrosine from one anna to one and half anna and reduction of 
import duty from two and half annas to two and quarter anna reducing marginal duty 
In favour indigenous oil from 18 and three fourth oer cent to ())i per cent. (5) inerc se 
of import duty on sugar from Rs 4 8 per cwt to Rs. 6 per cwt yielding Rs. 180 lakhs. 
(6) Increase of income-tax by one pice per rupee on income of Rs. 15,000 an 1 above 
with correspondig increase in supertax in all grides other rhin flit rate of supertax 
on companies. (7) Import duty of 4 annas per ounce on silver. The following is the 
full text of the Finance Member's speech 

The Finance Membar*t Speech 

In presenting my budget proposals this year, I intend to depart to some extent 
from the procedure which has been followed hitherto and to confine my explana¬ 
tions of the past, current and prospective conditions as far as possible, to a broad 
descriptive statement leaving the great mass of detail of figures to be supplied in 
the explanatory memorandum wh»ch will be circulated to Hon’blo Members, together 
with a copy of my speech. Nevertheless, it is neces'^ary to give a good many 
figures in order to explain the situation and I am afraid that I have so many 
important matters to propound that it will not be possible for me to be very brief 
and Hon'hle Members will recollect that, in reviewing the positioo last year, I said 
that the main question for consideration in deciding our policy was whether the 
gap caused by the final remission of the provincial contributions in 1927 had been 
filled, or whether the time had come to recognise that it had not been filled and 
that it would be necessary to find some new source of revenue in dealing with the 
revised estimates for 1928 - 29 . I pointed out that the results for the year had been 
or were likely to be improved by a number of fortuitous circumstances, that is to 
aay, a throw forward of land and customs revenue from the preceding year and an 
abnormal anticipation of salt revenue owing to speculation. I indicated that had it 
not been for these fortuitous circumstances we should have had to anticipate a 
deficit in 1928-29 and I, therefore, thought that it was clear that the gap to 
which I have referred had not been filled in that year. Subsequent events have 
re-inforced that conclusion. There was, in fact, a serious deterioration under several 
headings in the last two months of 1928 - 29 , on top of which came an exceptional 
item, namely, a heavy dron in the amount which could be credited to revenue 
from the Gold Btandard Rfiserve, due to the necessity for writing down the secu¬ 
rities as a result of the raising of the Bank of England rate to per cent in the 
middle of February last. This last item did not, of course, represent a realised loss 
and will, in fact, be more than made go«‘)d by extra receipts in the current Tear* 
As a result of these factors the year 1928-29 actually closed with a deficit of 106 
lakhs, instead of with the surplus or 30 lakhs anticipat<id in ray revised estimate last 
year. The exceptional items of deterioration, to which I have referred, may be regarded 
as counter-balancing, to some extent, the special favourable items which 1 mentioned 
last year, so that, on the whole, the results of 1928-29 now appear more nearly in their 
tme odours. What the result has meant to ns is that, instead of being able to make an 
addition of dO lakhs to the balance of 74 lakhs standing to the credit of the Bereiiae 
Beserve Fund the whole of that Mlauoe had to be drawn upon and we were left 
wftb an unoorered defioit of lakhs. 
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Review of The Year 1930* 31 

Turning now to the results for the current year 1929*30. though 1 can sea no 
cause for anything like permnnent pessimism for the future, there are many tbingi 
which have increased the difficulties of the present. Failure of rains in FOine plscra, 
excessive rains with serious flood damage in others, combined with political uncertain¬ 
ties which have had an unsettling effect on commerce and industry have been 
factors special to India while, at the same time, India has siiflcred from the General 
disturbance to world conditions caused mainly by the unprecedented stock exchange 
speculations in the United States, followed by the sudden and sinsatioiial collapse 
in October. The speculation was accom])anicd by a huge demand for money to 
finance stock exchange transactions at high rates of interest, which attracted a flow 
of capital from all countries on a ncale which has hitherto been unknown. The 
collapse seems likely to n^snlt in a period of husitiess stagnation in America which 
has already produced a serious fall in the prices of all commedities. While the effect 
of these events on the monetarv conditions in India, has been apparent throughout 
the year under review the effect of the fall in prict^s on tiade production is only 
now beginning to be felt. I propose to revert later to the general economic condi* 
tions in India. At the present sfagr it is only necessary to give a brief review 
of the actual trade conditions in the first nine months of this year. 

Balance of Trade :—The visible balance of India’s trade, incinding private imports 
of treasure, for the nine months eiuUd the .31 st Derember 1924 was 41 62 crores 
against 3976 crores in 19 8 and 3.307 crores in Exp4'>rtB of Indian merchan- 

dise, however, show a deterioration of about S}i crores as compared with last yt'atS 
which is accounted for by a large drop under jute, yarns and manufacturea 
(3 38 crores), jute, raw and waste (2*71 crores). wheat (1. 46 crores), barley (1*58 crores) 
and bides and skins (1.36 crores). Rice exports, on the other hand, have been 
considerably more encouraging and show an improvement of 2.51 crores, while 
exports of cotton are also slightly better than last year (22 crores). 

Imports of foreign merchandise also show a considerable drop as compared with 
last year (4.54 crores) which is shared by cotion yarns and manufactures (2.11 
crores). Other yarns manufactures and textile fabrics (2 crores), iron and steel and 
manufactures thereof (130 crores). It is satisfactory to note that imports of rice 
which amounted to 1.49 crores in the first nine nontha of last year fell to 7 lakhs 
during the same monihs of the current year although imports of wheat increased 
from 175 crores to 3.64 crores, 

Despite the fact that the fall in the exports is about twice than in imports 
the visible balance of trade baa actually risen, as the net private imports of treapure 
also fell by 6*38 crores to 18*]2 crores, which is the lowest figure touched since 
1922-23. ‘ 

The unfavourable factors to which I have referred have, of course, been reflected 
in our budgetary resulra, but, on the whole, we have been f rtunate, in the sente 
that we have had certain sperMal windfalls as a result of which I can anticipate 
that the accounts for 1929-30 will close without showing a deficit. In the first 
place we have found ourselve*!, as a resiilt of the fa(*r8 wdiich I have already ex¬ 
plained, without any i>alance to the credit of the Revenue Reserve Fund and there¬ 
fore unable, from this source, to make good the deficit of 90 lakhs, which, as the 
Hon’ble Members will recollect. I had anticipated for the current y^ar. Apart 
from this the results to date indicate on balance a detcrioratior, as compared with 
the budget estimate. While taxes on income, salt and net opium receipts indicate 
a probable improvement of .12 lakhs, there are deteriorations under custoirs (55 
lakhs), raiflcellaneoiis payments (.52 lakhs), railways (13 lakhs), posts and telegraphs 
(50 lakhs) and other heads (8 lakhs). I must here mention that the items affecting 
interest, that is to say, taking into account the outgoings and receipts together, only 
show a net deterioration of 3 lakhs, but the deterioration would have been consi¬ 
derably larger if we had not had exceptionally large receipts from intersts on the 
Gold Standard Reserve. The high rates of interest prevailing for money during the 
first nine months of the year, combined with an appreciation in the value of our 
invefltments from the low point to which they had, as I hate alnady explained, 
been written down on the Bist March 1029, have combined to give us an altogether 
exceptional figure under this heading Onr receipts, in fact, exceeded the ludget 
jstimate by 74 lakhs. I shall refer to this matter again. The result from all the 
figures which I have given is a net deterioration of 66 lakhs, as cempared with the 
Budget estimate and this oombiued with th9 original deficit of 90 lakhs, which, as 
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explained, cannot be covered, as expected, hy a transfer from the Revenue Rf^s^rve 
Fund, brin^js ns to a total deficit of 156 lakhs. As apiinst this, however, we can 
balance a special windfall, because we are able to brinp; int> account, a large stim 
held by us at the credit ot the German liquidation accaiint under the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, which, as a result, of decisions arriv^*d at the Hague Conference, will now 
accrue to the Government of India. By a cjirioii^^ coincidence, this amount is 156 
lakhs and exactly balanites the deficit previously disclosed on this basis. Therefore, 
the year !929-^i0 will (‘lose with an even balance. 

Exceptional receipts :—I do not, however, wish to give a misleading picture and 
we must fully realise that several exceptional receipts, apart from this special wind¬ 
fall, have contributed to the result. T have already allnd(‘d to the exceptionally high 
item for receipts und- r the Invading interest on the G >l<i Standard Reserve and, in 
addition to this, there are several items which can hardly be regarded as normal. 1 
would refer specially to the Sugar Import Duty, on which we anticipate a receipt 
of 835 crores as against the Budget estimate of 7 crores and Jute Export Duty, 
which, at 9.71 crores, is 50 lakhs above w'hat I consider to he a safe and normal 
figure Further, the revised estimate for taxes on incomes includes a special wind¬ 
fall of 30 lakhs as the net result ot certain judgnn^nts in the Privy Council. I refer 
to these matters because in any review of the position undertaken for the purpose 
of considering future policy, it is necessary to eliminate exc'^ptional items of this 
kind. If. on thU ha<i-' . we ex imine the po-?ition since the tin il rernission of the 
Provincial Contributions, wc find that, in ■.927-2S a of 221 lakhs, in 1923-29 a 

deficit of 106 lakhs, while for 19 9-30 the figure which I have given sufficiently 
clearly explain the position. These results indicate that, taking into account the 
unavoidable increase in expendirnie and even making allowances for the present 
depressed trade conditions, the gap caused by the remisdon of the Provincial ('outri- 
butions has not, on a normal estimate of revenue and expenditure, been fully filled. 

ProfpecU for the Year 1930-31 

Repercussions of Lahore Decisions I must now turn to the prospects for the 
next year 1930 31, so arranging my statement as to indicate a 6 clearly as I can the 
main frame work of the problem with certain preliminary explanations. First, on 
a matter of detail in the figures which 1 am now^ going to give to the House, I 
shall eliminate receipts on a/*count of the two-atina petrol tax w‘hich are off-set by 
the block grant on the other side to the Road Dcvelopmiiut Fund. Secondly, in ray 
forecast for the next year I am not taking into account the possible effects on 
revenue of the serious disturbance or the practice of Civil Disobedience. Even if 
we could consi'nt to the assumption that the threats of sii(‘h action will be realised 
(which of course, we cannot do) it would be impossible to esfimate its effc«^t 8 . 
Nevertheless I cannot avoid taking some account of the reaction of the attitude 
of certain political leaders and parties on business conditions in the country, for to 
some extent, that reaction is already an established reality. A serious blow has 
been given to confidence, both within India and outside it, by the doctrines 

preached in December last at Lahore and since then, throughout the country. lu 
saying this I refer not only to the threat of repudiation of debts, which’ I am 

convinced that no responsible Indian takes seriously, but a’so to the general pro¬ 

gramme of Civil Disobedience and the attitude of hostility to the British connection 
and British interests. It is not for me in a financial speech, to express views as 
regards this policy or the ideals which undcrli( 3 d it. I only wish to refer to the 
inevitable economic results. 

Translating this view into a practical appreciation of the budgetary prospects 
for the next year, I am forced to the conciunion that, even allowing for a 
reasonably good monsoon, the prospects of trade cannot be regarded as very 

bright. Work! conditions are against us and the chances that business in India 
can develop favourably, in spite of these adverse factors, arb very seriously reduced 
by the blow to confidence in new enterprise, which has been given by the conduct 
to which 1 have referred. 

Main Heads in Revenue :—Adopting this appreciation of the position, my forecast 
as regards the main headings of revenue would be as follows: 

CuKtoms : I am allowing for a net deterioration, ex<dusive of the Road .fund 
receipts, of 109 lakhs, as compared with the budget estimate of the current year and 
of 42 lakhs, as compared with the revised estimate. The total estimate fox oaatoms» 
exclusive of the Road Fund receipts, is thus put at 49*30 crores. 
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Taxes on Income : I expect we eball collect 17. 30 crores which is 70 lakhs 
morj t'»rin the original estimate of the current year. This latter, as explained in my 
last budget speech, wus abnormally low as a result of speculation. 

Salt: I have assumed a r»^ccipt of 7.05 crores, which again is 70 lakhs more 
than the original estimate of the current year. This latter, as explained in my last 
budget speech, was abnormally low as a result of speculation. 

Opium : Comparal with the bmlget for 1929-30 next year is expected to show a 
drop of 30 lakhs in receipts as a rosult of the ten year programme and of 7 lakhs 
in payment, a net diminution of 26 lakhs. 

The net result is that, so far as the main heads of general revenue arc con¬ 
cerned there will, on the basis of the existing taxes, be a net growth of no more 
than 5 lakhs as compart'd with the budget estimate of the current year, 

Detrriorafion in liailwatj and PoHil Turning to departmental transac¬ 

tions, this House is already aware that the conrrihurion from the railways to general 
revenues is likely to be Jess satisfactory than in recent years. The total is 
estimated at 5. 74 crores as comparted with the budget figure last year of 6. 25 
cronjs, showing a net deterioriation of 51 lakhs. In Posts and Telegraphs pro8j>ects 
for next year are likewise unsatisfactory. It is nece9'*ary to anticipate a deficit of 
48 lakhs on the Indian Posts and Telegraphs D^'partracnls and of 8 lakhs on the 
Indo-European Telegraph Department. Taking into account the capital expenditure 
charged to revenue the net deterioration as compared with the Budget Estimate 
of the current year is IS lakhs. 

It will be Been, therefore, that, of the two large commercial departments of 
the Government, the Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs Department, we have 
to anticipate a total deterioriation of 99 lakhs, as compared with the Budget 
Estimate for 1929-30. 


Main Heads of Expenditure 

Administrative Charges and Debt Serricea :—I will now turn to the main heads 
of expenditure. In dealing with this I intend, throughout my remarks, to draw a 
distinction between normal administrauvo outgoings and those other heads, 
such as Debt Services, where we ha\^c to meet cither charg‘S for the service of 
our loans or m iko provision for redemption or .security. Expenditure of this sort 
falls in a diflerent category for the charge for the service of the loans is avoidable, 
while to provide money for securiry provisions cannot be criticised as extravagance 
but is on the contrary a thing to be commended as sound and prudent finance. 

Having drawn the distinction between those two kinds of expendit ire I will 
turn to examine the former namely the whole field of normal administrative expendi¬ 
ture. It is on our action in this field that I cxpict and indeed desire Hon’ble Mem¬ 
bers to turn their most critical scrutiny. There is a general demarnl for retrench¬ 
ment and economy on the one side and on the other there is the persistent and 
insistent pressure for increased expenditure on particular proj ^ets such as the 
improvera me of conditions of service, education, hospitals and sanitary arrangements, 
agricultural endowment, police measures, roads, etc. and very often those who press 
most vehemently for retrenchment in general are among the strongest supporters of 
particular proposals for new expenditure. I shall deal later with the general position 
as regards an economy survey and the possibilities of retrenchment. For my 
present purpose I merely wish to give some indication of the total amount of new 
demands for which after the most careful scrutipy and rigid exclusion of everything 
that is not nect=«sary, we have thought it essential to provide. In w hat I have now 
to sav I shall be comparing the Budget Estimates for 1929-30, because it is in this 
way that I can most clearly present the prol)lem. 

Increased expenditure on time scale’.—In the fi»'8t place there are the normal 
increments in rates of pay for the exising staff of Govern mint officials. Now that 
a tirne-acale basis has been adopted in practically all d epartments this is an inevitable 
commitmeat and unfortunately we have not yet approached anything like the peak 
figure, [t is veiw diffi mlt to frame an exact statement of the yearly increase due 
to this cause but I am satisfied, aftir careful invesiigation, that a fairly reasonable 
estimate of the total increase under this heading as compared with the Budget 
Estimates in the current year is 25 lakhs. 

Spicial Items of Ecpenliture :—Apart from this there are a number of new 
demands of a special nature which are of sufficient interest for me to call the 
attention of the house to them. 
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C3en«u9 Operations: 11 lakhs. This requires no special explanation. It is an «*- 
penditure which has regularly to be undertaken every ten years and is not a normal 
annual charge. 

Grnnt to Aligarh University : 5 lakhs. This grant is made in accordance with 
the undertaking which has already been given by the Government in this Assembly. 

Becurrent Gr.aut for Agncuhutral Research : 5 lakhs. This is the first year in 
which this grant figures in the Budget EsLimates. This money is to be devoted 
to special schemes for agricultural research and is additional to the annual expendi¬ 
ture of about 2}4 lakhs which is also iiiclu lcd to its full extent in the budget this 
year to meet the charges of ad mi nisi rati ve staff. 

Special Fund for Financing Measures for the Encouragement of sugar cultivation : 
10 lakhs. This is an item to which 1 have special pleasure in making reference as 
It represents a first step in a definite constructive policy by the Central Governmeni 
taken up as a sequel to the recommendations of the Agricultural Commission, li- is 
to be hoped that this combined with other measures included in niy budget proposals, 
will leave a definite and far-reaching effect on the agricultural production of India 
and the material prosperity of cultivators in the sugar-growing discricis. 

Banking Enquiry, Banking Enquiry—7 lakhs : This requires no special explan¬ 
ation as the ciicumsfancea are familiar to Hon’ble members. There was no cories- 
ponding provision in the budget for 1929-30. Although 1 had to ask for a supple¬ 
mentary grant for the current year I will only take ibis occasion for saying that I 
have great hopes that the Banking Enquiry may represent the first chapter in a 
long story of development of India's resources’ under the leadership of Indians. 
Much valuable work has already been achieved and in time the country will come 
to appreciate the work of and express gratitude to those on the provincial and 
central committees, who have taken the lead in this woik. I do not wish myself 
now to select any particular name's for mention but 1 should like to express 
general satisfaction ana gratitude for the whole-hearted co-operation which 1 have 
received. My Hoa'ble friend, Mr. Kelkar, in the course of his spet^h in the budget 
debate last year, told me that the spirit of cooperation was dead. I ventured on 
that occasion to express my disbelief in this dictum and 1 am glad to be able to 
say that my experience during the last twelve months has supported my view. As 
I have said on many occasions, I do not expect that any striking and spectacular 
measures can be produced immediately as a result of the interest evoked by the 
enquiry and the education of public opinion which the reports will produce as a 
result of this enquiry. We shall have a simultaneous survey of conditions through¬ 
out India of a kind which has never before been achieved and I am certain that 
this survey will throw into high light the field for work to improve conditions, 
while, from the recommendaiions w'hich will be made, we shall get valuable help 
as to the nature of the work to be undertaken. I have great hopes also that, from 
the provincial Comraiitees and from the Central Committee, there may spring up 
some form of permanent organisation for keeping watch on the field for action, 
learning lessons from the development which takes place and proposing new 
measures from time to time as the need for these becomes apparent. I have been 
told sometimes that the procedure adopted has been cumbersome and unbusiness¬ 
like but I have been very gratified to find that, as the result of the enquiry and 
the interest taken in it, those who criticised it at the beginning have tend^ to 
change their view Possibly viewed as an act in one of the late chapters in the 
history of an old and experienced bureaucracy there may be something of an 
amateur and un business I ike nature in the procedure which wo have chosen, but 1 
prefer to regard it not in this light but as an act in the first chapter of a new 
volume in the history of Indies constitutional and social evolution. Doubtless 
mistakes have been made and doubtless much of the work may prove to be 
of an amateur and inexperienced nature, but, if mistakes have been made, 
they will be mistakes from which further experience will be gaiiiea 
ana nearly all of those who gain experience on the various committees in 
this enquiry will remain in the country and be capable, in their further public 
service of giving the country the value of that experience. 

WhitUy Commission ,*The next special item to which 1 come is the Royal 
CSommission on Labour for which the increase over the budget provision in the 
current year is 5 lakhs. This again is a sanject well-known to the Assembly and 
again it is an enquiry which one may hope will produce results of lasting value 
to the country and of great benefit to the wage-earning classes. 

Ihvelopmmt of Territorial Force A further item of special interest is a 
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provision for the next instalment in the programme for developing the Teritorkl 
Force in India of 5 lakhs. This grant will provide a further instalment in ^^e 
current programme and will mean principally the improvement of training facilities 
for existing units and the raising of two new Urban Companies. 

Devaloprnent of Civil Aviation ;—The largest item of special new expenditure to 
which I now come is that on measures to be taken for the development of civil 
aviation, the total of which, including many non-recurring items, amounts to 24.5 
lakhs. The policy which has been adopted in this matter is now wellknown tuid 
the Government’s plans have been fully discussed and considered in the Standing 
Finance Committee. In framing their policy the Government have endeavoured to meet 
the wishes of the non-official representatives in this Mouse and I would only take this 
occasion to remark that the gn^^iter part of the expenditure which we arc now undertaking, 
particularly that for the provision of ground organisation and meteorological facilities, 
is really forced on us by international obligation. 

Miscellaneous new Items :—Apart from the above items I will select for special 
mention the following: further instalment of the programme of medical and 
public health improvements in ceiitrclly administered areas 35 lakhs ; broadcasting 
21 lakhs ; special repairs to flood damages in the North-West Frontier Province 5 
lakhs ; Andamans reclamation (increase in grant made in 1929-50) 5 lakhs ; mechanical 
extraction of timber in the Andamans 2 lakhs ; forest conservancy in the North- 
West Fontier Province 1.5 lakhs, new staff and equipment for the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture 1.5 lakhs ; agricultural development in Baluchistan 5 lakhs ; ap¬ 
pointment of Indian Trade Gommissioners overseas and strengthening of the 
superior staff of the High Gommissioner for India in London 5 lakhs. The total 
of the above items is roundly 95 lakhs. To this must be added a sum of 2*6 lakhs 
for miRcellaneous new items. These together with the sum of 25 lakhs to which 
I referred at the beginning as representing the iruireasc on account of increment 
of pay bring the total of the new expenditure for which we have to make provision 
in the budget to 146 lakhs. 

I have risked wearying the House in giving these details, because I have been 
anxious this year to place before the Hon’ble Members a full picture of the problem 
which we really have to meet and I have thought that, by analysing and selecting 
the new items of expenditure, J should enable them to understand the case more 
clearly than can easily be done by a security of the very complicated volume in 
which the demands for grants are set out. The items to which I have referred are 
those in regard to which, as I have said already, the Government’s policy, as regards 
economy, is chiefly to be tested. 

Interest on Ordinary Debts :—I must turn now to those headings of expenditure 
which fall into the other class and I would rtler chiefly to the Government’s debt 
obligations. I shall first deal with the ordinary interest payments. Interest on ordinary 
debt shows an increase of 46 lakhs partly as a result of large Treasury Bill transactions 
and partly because a larger provision has been made for the cost of conversion 
operations. Interest on other obligations, including provision for cash certificates on the 
basis hitherto which has been adopted, shows an increase of 61 lakhs, of which 15 
represents higher rates of interest to be allowed on Provident Fund balances and 21 
is accounted for by higher borrowing rates ;— 

Interest on Gold Standard Reserve: —Interest receipts are put at the same fi^re 
as in the Budget Estimate for the current year 3.45 crorcs and here I would ex^ain 
that we propose in future to adopt a more Conservative system as regards the 
gold standard reserve interest. We propose in fact to treat £!1,600,000 as the 
standard figure of revenue. If in any year the actual receipts exceed this sum. 
half of the surplus will be added to the revenue and one half will be transferred 
to an Ejiualisation Fund, which fund will be available to be drawn upon to make 
the receipts up to the standard figure of £1,600,000 in any subsequent year in which 
they fall below that level. It is, I am glad to say, possible to make a start by 
putting a balance in this furicl immediately. The actual receipts for 
1929-30 are estimated at £2,400,000 and out of this sum it is proposed to make 
a start by placing £100,000 to the credit of the Equalisation Fund. For the coming 
year we estimate the receipts at £1,700,000 so that acting on the rule which I have 
stated we propose to include £1,650,000 in the Budget Estimates of Revenue and 
to transfer the balance of £50,000 to the Equalisation Fund. I am convinced that 
this proposal represents a great improvement in our system and is in 
accord with the principles of sound finance. The fluctuations which have occurred 
in the past have been of so wide a nature as to be embarrasiug to the budgetary 
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position and to create a misleading!: impression as to our ^sjeneral revenue. I need 
only quote the example of the last two years. For 1929-30 the ultimate figure was 
£1,243,000 while for 1929-30 as I have ^ready stated the revised estimates put 
the receipts at no less than £2,400,000. As 1 have already explained, the figure 
which we are now taking gives us the same total of interest receipts as in the 
budget for the current year and therefore allowing for the increase in interest 
payments the net deterioration under the general head of interest is 107 lakhs. 

Post Office Cash Certificate: —I now come to the subject of the special provision 
to meet our liability in regard to Post Office Cash Certificates. Hon’ble members 
are so familiar with this subject that I need not go into great detail. The amount 
which we calculate as likely to be payable next year in respect of bonuses is one 
crore^ but this the Hon’ble members are well aware, is something much less than 
Hie liability which will actually accrue during the year. The total balance remaining 
in the hands of the Government from receipt from cash certificates will amount 
in the close of the current year to 35^ crores so that the provision of 1 crore 
represents less than 3 per cent. On this I have carefully calculated what the 
full amount of the liability which will accrue during the next year will be and 
it comes to a figure of 188 lakhs. If, therefore, we are to make full provision for this 
accruing liability we ought to find another 88 lakhs for the purpose and it must be 
remembered that this will only cover the liability accruing during the year and 
will include no provision for meeting the liability which has already accrued. I have 
come to the conclusion that this acchied liability must be regarded now^ as part of 
the Government’s debt and that, having regard to the provision which W'e make 
annually for reduction or avoidance of debt the situation in regard to this is not 
unsound, but %ve feel no hesitation in saying that the time has come when we ought 
to make full provision for the liability which, in future, will annually accrue. There¬ 
fore 1 have to provide for this new charge of 88 lakhs. 

Reduction or Avoidance of debt :—I next come to the provision for reduction or 
avoidance of debt. As Hou’blo Members will recollect, 1 stated in my budget speech 
last year that I proposed to bring this under review in accordance with the arrange¬ 
ment originally fixed and I promised to take the representatives of this house into 
ray confidence before making any change. In accordance with this undertaking 
I have communicated on two occasions with the leaders of the non-official parties 
in the House. On the first occasion I asked whether they have any suggestions 
to make and to this request, T received no response. On the second oexjasion 
I informed them that, after my own consideration of the matter, I had come to the 
conclusion that our arrangements in this respect were so closely connected with the 
arrangements for the Railway Convention that I thought that the two reviews ought 
to be undertaken concurrently with one another. My reason for this view is shortly 
as follows : 

Railway Convention :—According to the present Convention the Government 
receive, in addition to ^he refund of the actual interest which the Government have 
themselyes to pay on loans raised for railway purpose, a contribution which al¬ 
though it is made up of various elements, may be regarded as a percentage on the 
capital advanced to the railways. Looked at m this way, it represents the distribu¬ 
tion of even less than 1 y per cent on the Government debt, which forms the basis 
of the present provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt. In fact 1 think it 
is on broad lines correct to regard the one as balancing the other and we shall 
arrive at a truer picture of what the Government draw from the railways if we 
realise that, in fact, the Government get no profit but apply practically all that they 
reedve, apart from a refund of their own interest payments, for the amortisation of 
their capital. When, therefore, the contribution falls below a certain figure the 
Government, if they made up their accounts on a profit and loss basis, woula actually 
show a net loss on the year. This is not the occasion for me to examine the 
justice or otherwise of this arrangement, but I think that what I have said is 
enough to show that two arrangements are closely inter-cx)nnected, I may say that 
when I represented this close inter-connection to the leaders of the various parties 
the response, so far as I received any, appeared to me to indicate a general agree¬ 
ment with my view that the conventions must be considered together. 

I feel, moreover, most strongly^ on general grounds, that this is not the time 
when, keepi^ in view our credit in the world, we ought to attempt any substantial 
diminution in our provision for reduction or avoidance of debt. Anything that 
savours ol a on a public sinking fund is normally, and I think quite rightly^ 

yiewed with disfavour* I hope therefore that I shall have general agreement from 
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Hon’ble Members that it is better to leave this provision substantially untou^^ 
and to brine: it under review at the time of the general revision of finances, includ- 
ine a re-distribution of the sources of revenue as betvreen the Central Government 
and the Provinces, which must be a sequel to the proposals of the constitutional revi¬ 
sion which will shortly be before us. . i, t. 

I have however thoughi. it justifiable to introduce two small changes m our pre¬ 
sent system. In the first place, we are regularly in receipt of certain annual pay¬ 
ments on ac(*ount of Reparations. These have hitherto been added to the provision 
for re<iuction or avoidance of debt, but, on the view which I have taken above, this 
provision is at present adequate by itself and 1 do not think that there is any 
justification for increasing it l)y the adventitous addition of Reparation receipts. I feel the 
more iustifi<^d in adopting this view for the next year, because I propose next 
year for the first time, to make adequate provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt’ whu’h will be available for other purposes and J think we may regard it 
as earmarked against the y>roviHion which I am making for the Post Office 
Cash Certificates. The second change which I am proposing is of a minor nature. I 
have found that, in regard to the sterling debt incurred since the 2lst. March 
19‘?3 the rupee equivalent on which the percentage for reduction or avoidance of 
debt’is based is still reckoned on an exchange rate of Is. 4cL I am proposing that 
the conversion should be made at the present statutory rate, which is obviously the 
correct basis. This makes a difterence of 12 lakhs. Even allowing for these two 
changes the increase in the provision for the reduction or avoidance of debt is 27 
lakhs the total amount standing at 6 crores as compared with 5.73 crores included 
in th^u^t estimates for ^ . 

Main problem- of the Budget :—I can now recapitulate the position in order to 
show the problem with which I have to deal in balancing the budget next year. 
Comparing our position with that provided for in the budget estimates of 1929-30, 
I have to provid(i for the following items : 

Deterioration in the main commercial departments, railways and posts and 

services and demand, 146 lakhs. 

Next addition to interest on dead weight debt, 107 lakhs. 

Special provision for bonuses on Post Office Cash Certificates 88, lakhs. 

Increase in provisions for reduction or avoidance of debt, 27 lakhs. 

To these items must be added the budget deficit of 1929-30, namely, 90 lakhs. 

This gives us a total of 557 lakhs against which the net improvement on 
main revenue heads is only 5 lakhs. 

There is thus a total gap to be filled of 552 lakhs. The problem before us is 

how to fill this gap. t i. . 1 t 

Ttvo guiding rules of expenditure :—In the first place I 
principles on which I have endeavoured to act this year. In 

ture clemanded 1 have set before myself two guiding rules. The first is that no 
administrative expenditure shall be admitted which is not either essential or produc¬ 
tive. The second is that whatever new expenditure is admitted on these grounds 
must be balanced by corresponding economies. There must, in fact, be no net in¬ 
crease in the normal outgoings of the Government. These rules have oeen followed 


tele- 


the 


must make clear the 
dealing with expendi- 


Reduction in Milita'ry expenditure and Civil estimates :—In stating my problems 
I have shown tliat the essential additions for new services and demands amount to 
146, and, according to my rule jusr. stated, this must be balanced by corresponding 
economies. Actually, as a result of the elimination of certain previous new recurring 
items and of other variations there is an economy in the Civil Estimates of 62 and 
on top of this 1 am providing for a reduction of military expenditure of 80. This is 
to say, the net military grant, apart from expenditure on the territorial force, will be 
reduced from 55 crores to 54*20. These two reductions together account for 142 lakhs 
against the new expenditure of 146 and I have thus been able to comply, within a 
very narrow margin, with the rule which I had set myself. 

This is, in broad outline, a true presentation of the picture though I have, for the 
sake of brevity, omitted a mass of minor confusing details. I might present the same 
picture in another way, so as to provide Hon'ble Members with a cross-check on 
my statement. They will find, from an examination of the budget estimates, the 
following net changes in the main heads of normal outgoings : 

Civil Administration—plus 60. 

Other direct demands on the revenues—plus 3, 
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Mi«<5elJaneous—plus 10. 

Civil Works (other than road fund)—minus 3 or 1. 

^ This makes a total increase of 70, against which may be put the reduction in 
military expenditure of 80. 

How reduction in army estimate was brought about :—I must, at this stage, say 
a few words on this last item, which I am sure the Hon’ble Members will view 
with considerable satisfaction. The actual arrangement which I have been able to 
make with the Army authorities on this subject requires explanation. Tnis House 
will recollect that, in order to enable the Army to (‘arry through their plan of re» 
equipment, a programme had been arranged providing for a specialised military 
budget (exclusive of the expenditure on the Territorial Force) at a net figure of 55 
crores for the four years begining 1928-29 and ending 1931-32. According to this 
programme we should have before us two more years at 55 crorcs with the prospects 
of a lediiction at the end of that period when the programme of re-equipment is 
completed. In the budgetary proposals which I am now presenting we are taking 
advantage immediately of part of the ultimate reduction. This is made possible 
because the army authorities have been able to agree to spread the programme of re¬ 
equipment which remains to be carried out over a period of three years instead of 
two. This means that: instead of getting 55 crorcs in each of the next two years 
to be followed by a drop in the third year, they are to work on a basis of getting 
54.29 crores for each of the next three years, after which a further substantial drop is 
anticipated. 

The result is that, although we are not departing from the original programme 
of re-equipment, we are distributing the burden in a way which is fairer to the tax¬ 
payer of to-day and we are actually realising now a substantial part of the economy 
which was ultimately hoped for. I trust that Hon’ble Members will be gratified by 
this defiinite sign that the army expenditure is really to be reduced. 

I may now turn back to ray main problem. The two items of savings to which 
I have referred amounted to 142 lakhs. This reduces the gap of 552 lakhs which I 
have to find funds to fill to 410 lakhs. This can only be done by finding new 
sources of revenue and it is to my plan for achieving this purpose that I must now 
turn. 

The Budget Proposals 

New sources of revenue :—The sum required is substantial and the provision of funds 
to meet it has been as Hon’ble Members will readly recognise, a matter for prolonged 
and anxious thought, I believe, however, that it can be found by measures which, 
not only will not impose an oppressive burden on any class, but will, in their 
indirect results, actually stimulate the country’s economic development. The measures 
which I shall propose include changes and reduction as well as increase in the 
custom duties affecting rice, cotton, piece-goods, kerosene, sugar and silver 
supplemented by a small change in the income tax. 

Reduction on Rice duty :—I will start with a proposal for a reduction of duty I 
am proposing and I feel sure that the House will welcome this proposal—a reduc¬ 
tion in the export duty on rice by one quarter. That is to say, from 3 annas a 
maund to 2 annas 3 pies a maund. There nas been, as the House knows, a world¬ 
wide fall in the price of rice and the present time is, therefore, opportune for 
giving some help to the cultivator iu Burma, who has been a sufferer from this 
fall in prices. My proposal will remove the disparity w'hich at present exists 
between our export duty on rice and that imposed by Siam, one of Burma’s 
principal competitors in trade. This proposal will cost us 30 lakhs. A larger 
sacrifice of revenue from this source could not, in the present circumstances, oe 
justified, Although Burma, which is mainly interested, is far from us, 1 hopie that 
this plan will commend itself to the House and be njgarded as an act of justice 
and a step in the right direction. It means, however, that the gap which I have to 
fill is increased to 440 lakhs. 

I must now explain my proposals for raising the necessary new revenue and I 
will make a start with the most difficult question which we have had to consider— 
tlie Cotton Duties. Here two motives come into play. First, the provision of 
revenue ; second, assistance to the Indian cotton mill industry. Our line of action 
must take into account both these motives. Though I, as Finance Member, am not 
directly concerned with the second, which properly falls within the province of my 
Hon. Colleague, the Commerce Member, it has b^n decided by the Government of 
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India that I should take this opportunity to announce the whole of the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposals. 

Problems of Protection of Cotton Trade. :—Action taken for the provision of 
revenue is a straightforward matter, but the consideration of protective measures 
raises much more serious difficulties. Let me state as briefly as I can how these 
difficulties have appeared to us. 

There is, of course, at the outset the obvious problem of reconciling the interests 
of the producer and consumer. Measures of protection must be so designed as to 
be effective for their purpose, with the minimum interference as regards prices to the 
consumer. 

But, apart from this, there are certain special difficulties in the present case. In 
the first place, the whole question of protection of the cotton industry w’as investi¬ 
gated by the Tariff Board, a comparatively short time ago, but the case which has 
now been presented on behalf of the mill-owners claims a measure of protecdon 
greatly in excess of anything recommended by the Tariff Board. In these circum¬ 
stances a further enmiiry might reasonably be considered desirable, but, as against 
this, we are told (ana it is a fact which we cannot dispute) that the case is urgent 
and that if action is to bo effective it ought not to be delayed. 

In the second place the conditions afiecting the industry are not identical 
throughout India. Bombay is at once the most important centre of the cotton mill 
industry and the centre more seriously menaced by foreign competition. At other 
centres the average profits of the mills are nowhere high in relation to the capital 
invested in them. But throughout the world the industry is passing through a 
period of depression and low profits are not a valid ground for special assistance. 

Duty of Bombay Mill-owners In the third place, as was pointed out by the 
Tariff Board, the increasing competition from the up-country mills is one of the 
important factors contributing to the depression in Bombay, Therefore, whatever 
measure of assistance is accorded to the industry as a whole, it is likely to be 
ineffective in ensuring permanent recovery to Bombay unless the industry there 
seizes the opportunity afforded by that assistance to reorganise itself and increase 
its efficiency. 

Moreover, there is another aspect of this question in which the public and the 
Government are greatly interested. Bombay has been the scene, during the last 
two years of a prolonged and exhausting struggle between Capital and Labour. 
Without pronouncing judgment on either side or anticipating the views which may 
be expressed by the Royal 0>ramission on Labour, w^hich is now sitting, it is fair 
to say that there can be no permanent restoration of prosperity to the Bombay 
industry unless the relations between Labour and Capital can be improved and all 
the conditions affecting Labour brought up to a higher standard. These two 
considerations have, in the present case, a special significance, for the Government 
are being asked to take emergency measures not to protect an industry in the 
early stage of its development until it can find its feet rather to save an industry 
(or more accurately, one important section of it) which is suffering from a special 
deterioration or atrophy. 

Although the report of the Fiscal Commission admits that protective measures 
are justifiable in such circumstances the Government feel that emergency action 
not immediately preceded by a Tariff Board Enquiry ought to be taken only if it 
can be shown that inaction might inflict grave injui^ on the national welfere. 
They feel also that, if such emergency action is taken, a special responsibility, far 
more serious than any that exists when the protection of an infant industry is in 
question, rests upon them as trustees for the public to take all possible steps to 
ensure that the assistance given will be utilised to the full. In such cases it might 
sometimes be possible to make the adoption ot protective measures conditional on 
effective reorganisation by the industry itself. But here the urgency of the situation 
creates a special difficulty. If action is to be effective it must be immediate and if 
^ Government were to insist on certain steps being taken as a condition prece¬ 
dent to any measures of assistance to the industry these measures might come too 
lata Nevertheless, this aspect of the matter cannot be ignored and I shall refer to 
it again. 

15 Per cent Cotton Import Duty :—I think that in these remarks I have 
sketched in broad outline the main frame-work of the problem which concerns us. 

The conclusions which we reached fall under two heads. First, that in view of 
the revenue poailion, a general increase in the revenue duty from XI per cent to 
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15 per cent was jubtified ; secondly that, while this increase in revenue doty must 
have an important protective effect, it might be justifiable to supplement it by some 
special protective measures provided that, having regard to the special circumstances 
to which I have called attention, such measures were limited in duration and also 
limited to purposes necessary to mecjt the immediate needs of Bombay. In fact, it 
would not be justifiable, at this juncture, as regards protective measures, to attempt 
more than to erect a temporary shelter under which the Bombay industry can 
reorganise itself and, after a reasonable period for this purpose, it will be necessary 
to have a Tariff Board Enquiry to consider future policy and in particular how the 
Bombay industry has reacttni to the assistance given. 

I shall refei again later to the precise significance of this purpose, but at this 
stage in my account I must turn to one aspect of the matter on which I have not 
yet touched. It is, of course, too well-known to need remark that in all public 
comments on policy as regards (^otton Duties the possible reactions on British 
interests arc always prominently mentioned and th;tt we as a Government are often 
suspected of undue solieitiule on this account. Having regard to the long and 
troubled history of tl\e (Jotlon Duties in India and to the public interest in the 
matter it has been our desire to put before this House as full and frank a state¬ 
ment as possible. Let me make it clear at tlie outset that the Fiscal Autonomy 
Convention is a reality and the decisions on matters of this kind are left to the 
Government of India and it is on this basis that our deliberations have proceeded 
throughout. But, in the final stages, there has been addressed to us a communica¬ 
tion, not by the Secretary of State but by His Majesty’s Government to reconsider 
the position. 

British Ofwernmcnfs Message :—In this message His Majesty’s Government 
asked us to take into nccoiint both the reactions of our profKisais in India and 
tJieir serious effects in England. We replied that, though we wore deeply impressed 
by a message of this nature we nevertheless felt bound to adhere to our mam pro¬ 
posals. We pointed out the following considerations : first, that we needed revenue; 
and secondly, that eustorns is our chief source of revenue ; and thirdly, the duty on 
cotton piecegoods now stood below the level of the general revenue tariff ;* and 
fourthly, the Indian industry was suflering from a deep depression and the Bombay 
mills were approaching a desperate position which might affect the whole future of 
this important c'entre of Indian commerce and finance. We recognised and 
deplored the i) 08 sibility of serious effects in England, but w'e stated we felt clearly 
bound to pul India's interests first. 

At the same time we realised how important it w«8 to India, from the political 
point of view, to take account of British opinion and that, quite apart from this, we 
were of course concerned at this time to avoid unnecr^ssarv injury to British 
interests. We stated that, after careful consideration, we had decided that we could 
not modify the general application of the 15 percent revenue duty but that we should 
be preparikl to propose to the Assembly that, as regards any additional and tempor¬ 
ary protective measures, their application might be limited to non-British goods and 
that in these eircumstancca there should be imposed in addition to the 15 percent 
revenue duty a 5 percent protective duty, with a minimum of annas per lb. on 
plain grey goods against all cotton piecegoods from outside the United Kingdom. 
This protective duty to be in force for three years only and an undertaking to be given 
that we should have its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of this 
period. 

Suggested Special Dtiiy on Non-Britiah Goods :—We explained that in placing 
this proposal before the Assembly we should point out that, so far as we were 
aware this was the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India and that we were 
impressed by the significance of the precedent so established. 

We informed His Majesty's Government that it would not be right for 
US to ask the Assembly to commit themselves to Imperial Preference as a 
principle, but merely to adopt a particular course, which, in our judgment, was 
consistent with India’s interests at a critical juncture when much might depend on 
India’s appeixl. We also stated that we should have to make it plain to the Assem¬ 
bly that while there were grounds for treating plain grey goods specially, we could 
not in any circumstances agree, for the emergenev purpose which we hoa in view, to 
an additional protective duty of 5 per cent on all cases of piece-goods irrespective of 
the country of origin, since the immediate benefit to the Indian producer would be 
wholly incommensurate with the burden imposed on the Indian consumer. Finally, 
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we made it clear that in a matt^er of this kind, after frankly stating our conclusions, 
we should desire to put our carefully considerm views before the Legislative Assembly, 
with whom the final decision must rest. 

That is how the matter stands and it is on this basis that our proposals are now 
put forward. I have thought it right fraitkly to put the position before the Hon'blc 
Members in this way. Indeed, whatever our proposals had been, we could have consent¬ 
ed to no other course, for we feel that it is essential, at this transitional stage of the 
constitution, that there should be full confidence, wherever possible, between the 
Government and the Legislatura There are certain points with reference to what 
has passed between ourselves and the British Government and to the attitude which 
we adopted, on which 1 desire to give a further explanation. 

We felt, in fact, that this method of approach from the British Government had a 
special significance. It affords striking evidence that the Fiscal Autonomy CJonvention 
has become an integral part of the constitution and that even wlnai British interests are 
most profoundly affected by tariff changes in India the intervention of the British 
Government is restricted to representuition and appeal. Complete freedom was accorded 
to the Government of India to take the final ilt'cision in wliatever manner they thought 
right for India. It appeared to us that, subject to our paramount duty of considering 
Indian interests, first, no Government of India could ignore such an appeal, for 
to any statesmanlike views, it must be clear that India must be vitally interested 
in maintaining a spirit of co-operation with Great Britiain. We fidt, moreover, 
on every ground that no member of any Government of India, be he British or Indian' 
would desire to introduce measures likely to inflict- serious injury on British interests 
unless such measures were necessary for India’s own developments. 

F^ka for Frwndhj Gesture to Britain It is, of coarse, obvious that these 
proposals will evoke very considerable comment and will be subjected to the closest 
and most critical scrutiny. This we shall wideonu*, hut I would, at the same time, 
appeal to all Hou’ble Members to exercise this scrutiny in a calm and judicial 
spirit, before they pronounce any final judgment. It is for them to consider whether 
they can accept what I have indicated as the guiding principles underlying our 
proposal and whether these proposals do, if fact, meet India’s immediate neciJs 
while beinf; at the same time calculated to further her interests in the widest 
sense. It will not suffice to keep in view only those factors which, in ordinary 
times might be held decisive for the times are not ordinary. Within a few 
months the representatives of India will meet the representatives of Great Britain to 
discuss, in the fullest and frankest way, the future of this great country and much 
must depend on the spirit in which they meet. I would ask Hou’ble Members to 
give full thought to the grave importance of these wider considerations. It is 
obvious ^ that any gesture of friendship wffiich India can spontaneously and without 
compulsion make to the British Government in their own present grave industrial 
troubles is bound to strike a responsive note. P'or our part, onr conviction is that 
if our proposals are examined without prejudice they will be found to be better 
adapted to Indian needs than any other scheme wc could put forw^ard and I must 
explain shortly our reasons for thinking so. 

In the first place, what we are aiming at in our present measures is not to 
^ttle the policy as regards protection of the cotton industry for the distant future. 
We are concerned only with providing a temporary shelter under which the industry 
specially in Bombay, may firmly establish its position in respect of the business 
for which it is already eejuipped. Our measures are emergency measures designed 
to take immediate effect, to give immediate relief and an immediate stimulus, so 
that the Bombay industry may reorganise itself and start again with restored health 

mu of life on its normal course of development. 

There is, ther^ore. no relevance for our present purpose in contention that taking 
lon^ view the Bombay industry requires to organise itself for the manufacture 


wu * 1 ? ijooas and that our present proposals will not help in this direction. 

Whether such a view is right or not it could not be translated into the immediate 
which IS so necessary. It must, in fact, take many years before the local 
loaust^ <^uld organi^ itself to undertake the manufacture of the finer qualities 
ot goods. Incidentaity, I may point out that the raising of the important duty 

cent will give very considerable help in this direction 
hut thi^ IS outside the purpose of the emergency measures. 


Ix>oked 


exactly 


ced at from this point of view it has appeared to us that our proposals do 
meet the needs of the case. The imposition, in addition to the increase in 
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normal duty of a special additional protective duty against non-British goods, of 
a 5 per cent all round surcharge, combined with the minimum ot annas per lb. 
on plain grey goods must operate effectively in just that portion of the field where 
competition is most severely felt. A study of the statistics makes it abundantly 
clear that it is not competition from British goods which is now being severely 
felt, nor has Bombay lost any business recently as a result of such competition. 

In tlie second place, I must on behalf of the Government of India make it 
clear that we could not feel justice in imposing for revenue purposes higher duty 
than 15 per cent and that so far as the protective measures an concernSl, it is 
only if there scope is limited in the way that we propose that we could agree to 
carry them so far. As I pc)inted out at the outset we cannot disregard the interests 
of the consumer and it is contrary to all sound principles to impose a protective 
duty, putting a heavy burden of the consumer, if the benefit to the producer must 
be small or negligible. For the period covered by the purpose of our emergency 
measures the production in India of those classes of goods which form the great 
bulk of the imports from the United Kingdom must be very small and therefore 
an additional 5 per cent duty on these goods would put a burden on the consumer 
without a corresponding benefit to the industry which we have in view. On the 
other hand of those classes of goods to which the protective duties will apply, 
internal comj>etition will increasingly tend to restrict any effect on the interests of 
the consumer. On these grounds we hold that our proposals combine the maximum 
benefit to the industry witn the minimum burden on the consumer. 

Duties restricted to three years :—I need not elaborate the further arguments 
which have been dealt with in our telegram, Init 1 must before leaving this part of 
the subject emphasise again one vital point which we have made. We do not and 
in fact we coula not, ask this Assembly to commit themselves at this stage to accepting 
the principle of Imperial Preference. We ask them to regard this proposal merely 
as a special measure, designed to meet the immediate emergency. It is acting in 
this spirit that we propose that the special protective duties shall be imposed for 
a period of three years only and that at a convenieiit date before the termination of this 
period their effect and the whole position of the industry shall be re-examined 
in a Tariff Board Enquiry. 

Lest it may be argued that such an enquiry should have preceded our proposals 
I must explain that we gave our careful consideration to this point ana decided 
that quite apart from the urgency of the need for action a further investigation by 
the Tariff Board at the present juncture was not advisable. It is the special duty 
of the Board to investigate facts and arrive at findings thereon but owing to the 
labour disputes of 1928 and 1929 it is more than doubtful whether any material for 
investigation beyond that available to the Tariff Board of 1926 exists again. Conditions 
in the Bombay mill industry have since 1926 been examined by the Tariff Board, the 
Fawcett Committee and the Pearson Court of Enquiry, while trade conditions have 
recently been investigated by Mr. Hardy. In these circumstances we felt that the proper 
time h)r a further enquiry by the Tariff Board will come when some progress in 
reorganisation and rationalisation has been made by the industry in Bombay and the 
prospects of ultimate success or failure of the industry can be assessed. 

Revenue Of 1925 Lakhs Expected :—There is one more point left for me to deal 
with in conclusion, I have already referred to the 8j)ecial duty which the Govern¬ 
ment feel to be imposed upon them in this case to satisfy themselves that effective 
use will be made of the assistance given and that attention should be directed 
particulary to the improvement of labour conditions. We recognise that the ultimate 
failure or success of the mill industiy in Bombay must depend entirely upon the 
extent to which the Mill-owners utilise the present opportunity in order to improve 
their efficiency and labour conditions and that if full use is not made of this oppor¬ 
tunity the position of the industry may be no better at the expiry of the period 
of three years than it is to-day. We have already addressed the Bombay Mill-owners' 
Association on this subject and have impressed upon them the urgent necessity of 
working out schemes which may re-establish the industry ou a firm basis. Althoufi^ 
it has not been possible for us to lay down the lines on which the reorganisation 
should proceed or to prescribe the particular measures which should be takeit, we 
propose, now that our policy has been declared to enter immediately into consulta¬ 
tion wim the Government ox Bombay on this subject, which is their primary concern* 
It appears to us right that some method should be devised whereby the force of 
pubuo opinion may be brought to bear effectively upon the situation. At the same 
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time it is our deeire to give the association all the assistance to our power in 
order to ensure that the examination of the various problems may be thorough and 
adequate and that it may be carried out with the aid of the best expert advice avail¬ 
able, whether in In<lia or in other countries. Apart from technical assistance it seems 
clear that some drastic financial nH)rgani8ation and some rationalisation of the 
methods of manufacture is necessary if the Bombay industry is to be put on a 
permanent foundatian of prosfverity. On this subject I cannot at present say more 
than this, that we are preparfni to examine what is required in this direction and to 
consider whether any form of Government intervention is possible or appropriate. 
This aspect of the problem is one of great difficulty and I do not propose to lengthen 
my speech by enlarging further upon it at this stage. I would add in conclusion 
that, although I have spoken chiefly of Bombay, we have also the other industry of 
India in view arui we particulary hope that the measures which we propose will be 
of real benefit to the hand-loom industry throughout the country-side. We estimate 
that the net increase in revenue from our proposals allowing in full for the protec¬ 
tive effect will be lakhs. The proposals to increase the revenue duty w’il) be 
included in the Finance Bill, while a special bill will be introduced by my Hon^bie 
Colleague, the (.Commerce Member, containing the protective proposals. 

Increased excise duty on kerosene My next proposal is to increase the ex¬ 
cise duty on Kerosene from 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies p<:*r gallon coupled with a re¬ 
duction in the import duty from 2}^ annas to 2 annas 3 pies. This combined pro¬ 
posal is expected to give us an extra 35 lakhs. At present there is a difference of 
annas per gallon between the excise duty and the import duty on kerosene and 
the effect of the proposal now made will be to reduce that difference by onc-half. 
In framing our proposals regarding kerosene in this form we have kept two 
objects in mind ; first and principally, we have desired, simultaneously with getting 
more revenue, to make a chaiige which should at the least ensure that the price of 
ordinary kerosene to the consumer is not increased, while setrondly, we have felt 
that prudenci? and justice demanded that we should not make too sudden and 
drastic a change in the conditions of the indigenous industry, having regard parti¬ 
cularly to the position of the smaller companies. Moreover, too drastic a change 
might hamper further development. In reducing the margin by one-haJf we have 
thought that we have gone as far as it would be wise to go, at least as a first 
step. It means that the marginal dutj in favour of the indigenous industry will be 
reduced from about l&f per cent to 9^ per cent. 

Increased Import Duty on Sugar :—The next proposal which I have to mention 
is an all round increase in the import dutv on sugar of Re. per cwt. I am not 

proposing any change in the existing classification so that sugar of 23 Dutch 
Standard and above which at present pays duty at the rate of Ks, per cwt. 
will pay duty at Rs. 6 per cwt. Sugar below 23 Dutch Standard but not inferior 
to 8 Dutch Standard will pay at Rs. per cwt. instead of at Rs. 4 and sugar 
below 8 Dutch Standard and sugar candy, which at present pay at 25 per cent ad* 
valorem, will be subject to a composite duty of 25 per cent ad valorem plus Re 
I % per cwt. The duty on these lower grade sugars has, it is true, little significance 
for the revenue since imports are at present very small but it is desirable to keep a 
due correspondance between the different grades in order to prevent the substitution 
of lower for higher grade sugars. Molasses, which is dutiable at 25 per cent ad 
valorem, will remain subject to a duty at that rate and will bo treated separately from 
sugar, since its use is mainly as a raw material for industries and in fact a Tariff* 
Board enquiry ^ r^ards its treatment as a raw material used in the manufacture 
of denatured spirit is already in progress. The increased duty on sugar should yield 
180 lakhs, but, in estimating its effect upon the consumer, it is necessary to bear 
in mind that the world price of sugar is exceptionally low. The average landed 
cost of sugar in India from April to Decerab*^r last was no more than Rs 8.6 
per cwt, ^ereas the average for the previous six years has been B^I2.25 per 
cwt.—a difTerence of about Rs, as compared with the proposed increase of Rs. 
IJi. Thus even the comparatively large increase now proposed should not, at 

E resent, be seriously felt by the consumer. Ultimately it may, and probably must^ 
ave some protective significance, but for the present, it must be regarded primarily 
as a rev^ue producing measure. I, would, however, remind the Hon’ble Members 
that an incre^e in the production of sugar is one of the roost valuable opportunities 
available for improving India's agrioulturaJ production and that with this possibility 
in view we are proposing a special grant this year of 10 lakhs (to be continued if 
necessary in subsequent years) for the encouragement of sugar research and sugar 
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production together and their possible reactions fully appreciated. It may interest 
the House to know that duties on sugar at about the level which we now propose 
are in force in most European countries. Whrt we are now proposing amounts to 
a duty of 98h. per cwt. The present import duty on sugar elsewhere is as follows :— 

^ England llsh, 8d., U. S. A. lOsh. 3(1., Germany l28h. 7d,, France Ssh. (5d., Aus¬ 
tria 128h., Australia 9Bh. 4d. 

Change in Rate of Income and Super^Tax :—I next propose to obtain an additional 
70 lakhs by a small change in the rates of income-tax and super-tax. I hope that 
the House will agree that when we are seeking new soun'es of revenue, it should 
not all be raised by indirect taxation but that some direct taxation is justified, so 
that the burden may bo equitably spread. At the same time I recognise that this 
is not a suitable period of imposing any heavy a<klitional burdens which would be 
felt in industry or commercial enterprise. Our proposal, therefore, is that on perso¬ 
nal incomes of Rs. 15,000 and upward the Income-tax ratios shall be raised by 1 pie 
in the rupee and a corresponding increase shall be made in the super-tax in all 
grades other than the fiat rate of super-tax on companies. The additional yield from 
income-tax is estimated at 56 lakhs and that from super-tax at 14 lakhs. It has 
been brought to my notice that, owing to certain features of our income-tax system, 
particularly the deduction of tax at Bounce an alteration in the rates, might in 
certain cases, bo taken into account twdee in the first year. When a change in rates 
is made I shall see that the necessary steps are taken to avoid this result. 

Promised Reforms in Income-Tax :—In referrii g to income-tax 1 wish to mention 
some other changes, which I hope shortly to bring under consideration. If the 
normal ec^onomic progress of India is maintained during the next twelve months 
it ought to be possible for us to enter on next year in a stronger financial position. 
I hope then to be able to make a start in introducing the principle of ^allowing 
business losses incurred in any one year to be carried forward to the next year. I 
also hope to be able to remove the present double super-tax on companies so far 
as that affects genuine trust and finance companies. Both these <*hange8 ought to 
be beneficial to the progress of business enterprise and it will be my settU^d purpose 
so to regulate taxation as to r»'move, when an opportunity offers, any imposts wnich 
may be said to have a hampering effect on such enterprise. 

The total yield of the taxes which I have now mentioned amounts to 410 lakhs 
so that I am still left with 30 lakhs to find, I consider, however, in the special 
circumstances now prevailing, that it is on every ground desirable to have some 
margin of safety taking into account the uncertain prospects which we have before 
us and taking into account also the paramount importance to which I have already 
referred of improving oar credit by displaying a strong financial position to the 
world* 

Silver Duty :—It is with this and other objects in mind tliat I propose to re¬ 
introduce the import duty of 4 annas per ounce on silvtr. I have, however, purpose¬ 
ly kept this proposal till the end for in putting it before the House?, I want to 
make quite clear certain conditions which will, 1 think, generally commend themselves 
to the public. An import duty on silver is a familiar feature in the history of 
Indian fiscal policy. Prior to 1910 silver bullion and coin other than coin of the 
Government of India were included in the general tariff schedule of articles liable 
to an import duty of 5 per <^ent ad valorem and in that year the rate was raised 
to 4 annas per ounce. During the War import of silver was prohibited and after 
the War, in pursuance of the recommendation of the Babington-Smith Committee 
the duty was removed at the same time as the prohibition of import. The Committee 
advooited the removal of duty mainly on account of the strong feeling in India 
that it was an obstacle to the establishment of a world market for silver in Bombay 
and placeci the Indian consumer of silver at a disadvantage in comparison with the 
consumer in other countries. I have given full weight to these Objections but 
circumstances are different to-day. It is proposed to meet the former objection by 
aUowing a full rebate of the duty on re-export of any silver which has been imported 
and has paid duty. As to the latter objection, we feel now that there is a strong 
counter-balance advantage in taking a step which will have the immediate effect ol 
improving the internal price of a commodity, in which the savings of the masses 
are to a considerable extent invested. The recent fall in the price of silver has, in 
fact, put an entirely new aspect on the matter. Apart from this, there is anoth^ 
important new factor in the situation in that the Government, owing to their 
noiaesaion of surplus stocks of silver and the erection of the new refinery at Bomteay 
have got into the position of being themselves important '^producers’’ of silver# 
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Our proposal, therefore, has the new incidental advantage of providing the Govern¬ 
ment with a pr<nect(Hi market for their own produce. Having said as much as this, 
however, I must more in onJer to avoid the creation of any misunderstanding, 

I feel that it is important that the masses of India who invest so large an amount 
of money in silver should realise that silver is only an ordinary commodity liable 
to fluctuations in price just as other commodities are. It has no eacred properties 
which make it immune from these vicissitudes and although the Government in 
taking these measures have in mind as one of the main advantagea an improvement 
in the internal value of silver, we should in the long run be doing a very poor 
service to the population of Iiidia if we allowed it to be supposed that the Govern¬ 
ment have the power definitely to maintain the prices at particular level. It is far 
better that the people should generally appreciate the realities of the situation in 
this respect. At the same time the Government do recognise the importance of the 
interests involved owing to the position of silver in India as in some respects a 
store of value, and while tln^y must, as holders of a surplus commodity which 
they desire to sell, rcservt' freedom of action, I am prepared to assure 
this Asseml)ly that, i?i exercising that discretion, the Government will not 
go to the market urdess they are advistd that, as in the past, the maiket 
will not he appreciably affected by their operations. If there is any danger of the 
world’s production of silver exceeding the consuming capacity of all markets then 
of course there must be a tendency to f.illing prices. Only the combined action of 
the producers and holders can prevent this. The Government of India, holding, as 
they do, surplus stocks, which in the public interest they consider that they ought 
to realise, cannot fairly be askcxl to do more than other producers, but I am pre¬ 
pared on behjilf of the Government of India as important holders or producers to 
asy that, if the other interests conceriKNi show any desire to consider the possibility 
of joint action for the regulation of sales in order to meet the world’s demand, the 
Governmeni. of India would willingly co-operate. Further than this we cannot, in 
the public interests, go. But what I have said amounts to a carefully considered 
and important proposal and it is for the other producing interests to consider if 
they will make any response. In the meanwhile, I think I may say with confidence 
that at the present level of prices the imposition of the duty which we propose 
is not likely to have any serious effect on the consumption of silver in India. 
While our reasons for imposing the duty are, as I have explained, of a special 
nature, I am also prepared to say that special circumstances will govern our intentions 
as to the disposal of the revenue produced. We must, as 1 made cleiir, regard the 
proceeds primarily at the present stage as per enforcement of the general financial 
position on the Government, but if our estimates as regards the other heads of 
revenue are realised and there is a surplus resulting from the imposition of the 
silver duty, then I am prepared to say that we have a very special purpose in mind 
for the application of that surplus, in fact as a measure which will give us a 
margin of revenue from which we shall be able to make a distribution to provinces, 
liter the forthcoming statutory revision, to give them the fund which they require 
for nation-building services, though it will not be for the Central Government to 
dictate to the provinces how’ such contributions should be applied. There will be an 
opportunity for discussing this matter when the whole distribution of the sources of 
revenue is considered and T think I can say with confidence that additional funds 
are chiefly required by the Provinces for such purposes as economic and agricultural 
development and Primary Education. If pending the further allocation of revenue to 
the Provinces which I have in view, any surplus is actually realised then, of course, 
any proposal for its expenditure will be submitted to this Assembly. It is on the 
grounds that I have stated that our proposals in regard to the sliver duty must be 
regarded in a very special light. 

One Orore Increase of Revenue Anticipated :—We propose to include in our 
budget figures a revenue of 1 crore at a conservative estimate. On this assumption 
our Budget estimates provide for a suiplus of 70 lakhs of revenue over expenditura 
As the budget proposals other than those relating to income-tax and supertax will 
have effect forthwith the current year’s revenues will also benefit to the extent 
of 35 lakhs, which amount accordingly appears as a revenue surplus in the revised 
estimates. 

Review of Budget Propotalt 

It is of course obvious to me that these proposals will be subjected to 
the most searching scrutiny and the question which will be asked on all 
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sides is whether there is any justification for imposing: so heavy an 
additional burden of taxation. Before this question is put I would ask Hon. 
Members to pause and consider carefully what item of taxation in my proposals 
does not offer at lea"t some indirect advantages. I venture to say that, with perhaps 
the sole exception of the income-tax proposals, such advantages will be found, but 
that is not by itself a sufficient answer and it is necessary to examine the position 
farther and attempt to frame some interpretation of the symptoms of the present 
financial conditions, for if the short fall of revenue is merely the result of a tempora¬ 
ry combination of abnormal circumstances then one must hesitate to impose the 
full corresponding burden of permanent taxation and it might be justifiable to adopt 
temporary expedients. If on the other hand there is a permanent and unavoidable 
shortage of revenue then the posiiion must be tackled boldly in order to establish 
before it is too late a sound foundation. In order to judge whether the present 
condition is permanent or not there are two main aspects to be examined. That 
is to say, one must ask on the one hand whether the expenditure leqaired this 
year is abnormally high and capable, either now or in future years, of reduction 
and on the other hand, whether the revenue anticipated is below the normal cixpec- 
tation owing to special circuraatanees which are unlikely to be repeated. As to 
expenditure, I have already drawn the distinction between actii‘'l administrative out¬ 
goings on the one hand and on such items as interest on debt and those provisions 
whicn do not represent actual outgoings in cash but which are rcouired on principles 
of sound finance as reserves against established or accruing liaoilities. I will deal 
first with the administrative expenditure. In regard to this I have, during the 

I last year, in accordance with an undertaking wh eh I gave to the Assembly in my 
ast budget speech conducted in the Finance Department, a close scrutiny and 
survey of the growth of expenditure daring the past five years. Beports have 
been prepared for each department and these have been circuLued to members of 
the Standing Finance Committee. A good <ical remains to be done in the way of 

completing the details of this enquiry, but I have gone far enough to cr>me to the 

conclusion that, for various reasons, we cannot count on being able to find any 
substantial margin for reduction in the cost of the Civil Administration of the 
Central Government. In fact, with all the new services and heads which are 
being pressed for consideration, it is only by the exercise of the most rigid control 
that we shall be able to keep the growth of the expenditure within bounds. The 
possibility, therefore, of cutting down administrative expenditure does not, in my 
opinion, afford any substantial ground for postponing the imposiiion of taxation to 
meet the present deficit but, by accepting this conclusion, 1 do not imply that the 
search for possibilities of reducing our present scale of expenditure must be aban¬ 
doned. It has, in fact, been decided by the Government and the proposal has 

recently been reported by me to the Standing Finance Committee to appoint a 

officer on special duty to continue the examination in further detail. It is in ray 
opinion, necessary to carry out a very close detailed investigation of the causes 
which have led in the past and are still leading to a steady increase in expenditure. 
Those members of this Assembly, who have sat with me on the Standing Finance 
Committee, are fully aware of the difficulties in this matter. Applications are made 
in a particular case for improvement of conditions of pay in particular offices. A 
good case is made out and the improvement involving perhaps by itself only a 
moderate increase in expenditure is approved. But one move leads to another 
and it is inevitably found that other sections of the Government staff, claiming 
to be working in similar conditions, again press that a similar improvement shall be 
accorded to tnem. These claims are difficult to resist and, more, it must be remembered 
that the control docs not lie entirely in the hands of the Central Government. It often 
happens that a particular claim is pressed in order to afford to members of some branch 
of a Central Government Department conditions tqually favourable with those prevailinjg^ 
for men in the service of the Provincial Governments working under similar condiT 
tions and in the same place. But the time has come for a comprehensive review of 
the whole situation so that we may ascertain what claims on these grounds mre 
likely to be pressed in future and that we may, if possible, fix in consultation with 
the local Governments certain uniform principles from which there can be no 
departure. Apart from such special cases the Government have become committed 
in the past years to time-scale systems of pay, the full effects of which were not 
perhaps appreciated at the time when they were granted. These put upon us definite 
and unavoidable commitments and I have already indicated that the normal rale 
id inormie under this heading amounts to something like 25 lakhs per annum. 
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It is imporfant that we should know where we stand in this matter and also 
when it is likely that the peak of this increase will be rf?ached and what the fi^re 
of Govermn**nt expenditure at that point, will be It is this kind of question which 
justifies the special appointment to which I have referred, for the time is coming 
when as part of the constitutional reforms which we shall have to consider, it will 
be necessary to rearrange the distribution of heads of revenue between the Central 
Government and the Provincial Govenmicmts. When that lime comes it is essential 
that we should be able to assess with some accuracy what our own future commit- 
luents are likely to be. 

'"Overworked'' 0/‘^cer,«?;—These remarks cover one kind of growth in expenditure 
but I shall be asked whether, even admitting that this kind of growth is inevitable, 
it is not possible to make large cuts in tlie number of aptmintments and in the 
amount of the personnel employed. This indeed is a subject which will come within 
the purview of the special examination which we propose, but I should be deceiving 
this assembly if I were to hold out any expectation of large economies in this 
direction. I doubt whether it is adequately realised to what an extent the gradual 
development of the present form of constitution is placing increased work on the 
shouhmrs of the officials of the C entral Government and I do not think it is an 
exaggeration to say that there is not a single Department of the Government of 
India in which those occupying the higher appointments are not at pr^ent over¬ 
worked. Indee d I think it far more likely that as representative institutious grow 
and sessions of the Legislative Assembly become longer, it will be necessary to 
divide up some of the extsting departments and create new appointments for tieir 
representation in this Assembly. 

Demands of New Services :—I may, however, again be asked whether there 
is not the possibility of a diflferent form of economy in the shape of elimination of 
certain services. At the time of the last big retrenchment movement, certain acces¬ 
sory services were largely cut down, particidarly scientific departments and such minor 
departments as the statistical branch. My reply to such a question would again be that, 
unfortunately, it is only too likely that the move will he in the other direction. We are. in 
fact, at present faced with the need for meeting the demands of a large number of new 
services. Honble Members are only too familiar with some of these. The develop¬ 
ment of agricultural research, for example, is an entirely new demand, as also is 
that of civil aviation. The former is one which may be fruitful of great benefit 
to the country. The latter is necess.iry, unless India is to lose her place among the 
civilised nations of the world. Moreover, it brings in its train other needs such as 
the development of meteorology and wireless organisation. Again, if we look back 
on the cuts that were made during the last retrenchment campaign, 1 think it will 
be generally admitted as proved by experience, that in some respects at least, the 
economy has not been worth the sacrifice. In advancing this opinion I have particu¬ 
larly in mind the statistical branch and there, as some Hon^ble Members know, we 
have, in response to a far-setung demand which has been pressed by various influen¬ 
tial members of this House, started on a course which will, I hope, provide those 
statistics for the gauging of the country’s economic conditions which it so badly 
needs. Public opinion generally seems to be awakening to the desire that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should adopt a far more active and constructive economic policy 
than it has followed in the past and that, in many matters, the Central Govern¬ 
ment should take upon themselves the responsibility of giving a lead and assistance 
to the Provincial Governments. This is a desire with which I most heartily 
sympathise and it would in my opinion he false economy to resist it. 

Lastly, I would impress on Hon’ble Members one consideration which has 
been brought before me very vividly in the course of my work in the finance 
department. The Central Government are directly responsible for the administration of 
certain areas and I am afraid that one cannot resist the conclusion that the standard 
^ ®®rvic<» provided for in those areas has, in many respects, been allowed to fall 
Miina that prevailing in the neighbouring areas under Provincial Administrations. 
This 18 not a state of affairs which the Central Government can view with 
equanimity and I feel convinced that there are considerable arrears to be made up 
in this direction. 

For all tbese reasons I have myself regretfully come to the conclusion which 
I have already stated, namely, that, however energetically and ruthlessly the search 
for economies is carried out, and I shall myself welcome any mc^ures for the 
conduct of such a search, there is not loom for any substantial reduction in the 
ciFil expenditure of the C^tral Government, 
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If I turn now to those other kinds of expenditure to whtch 
Darneiy, those measures for the support of sound financial principles ana tne 
provision of adequate reserves af^ainst our obliprafions, I aonestiy put 

before this Assembly proposals less adequate than those which I have irarnea. . , 

It is, in my view, of vital importance that at this sta^e in India s constitution^ 
development, when we stand at tne threshold of new constitutional advance, notnii g 
shouicf be done which would suggest to the outside world 

be less carefully preserved in the future than in the past. India innst be aoo e 
suspicion in this respect and in the end 1 am convinced that this will 
economy and, by improving the country’s credit, help materially to reduce the buraen 
of interest which it will have to pm, , ^ 

If I turn now to the revenue side of the picture, the second of the two aspec^ 
which need examination, it may be said that the estimates which I have 
do imply, first the expectation of a set-hack in the tax revenue or rather a halt in 
the normal rate of its growth, as evidenced in the results of the last 7 years ana, 
secondly, a very decided worsening in the position of the commercial departm<^n . 
of the Railways and Posts and Telegraphs. I am prepared to admit that it is quite 
arguable that, on the revenue side, the picture which I am presenting is abnormal 
and likely to be improved in future years. Put, for many reasons, 1 Iccl sure tnai 
it will be unw’ivse to allow such an argument to prevent the introduction or new 
taxes suflScient to meet the situation as I have to present it to-day. 

I have many reasons for this conclusion some of i-vhich I may state shortly as 
follows; 

In the first place some of our present sources of revenue are lively to disappear 
and in the case of others reductions may become desirable. The following special 
cases may be quoted : 

As regards opium we are already committed to the disappearance of this revenue 
after 19;i3 and it is essential to find new sources of revenue to replace it. 

As regards the export duty on rice, I have already indicated in my proposals tor 
this year that this, at its present level, may be a burden on the proper economic 
life of the country and further reductions may become desirable. It is possible that 
economic conditions may alter the justification for other forms of export duties, as 
for example on jute, while as regards income-tax. If, again, we put first the need 
for removing burdens which hamper the economic development of the country 1 
should myself welcome the opportunity of being able to introduce certain changes, as 
for example, the introduction of provisions for allowing trading losses to be carrma 
forward beyond the year in which they have occurred and the abolition of double 
iuper-tax on holding companies. 


Again new needs for expenditure are constantly likely to press upon us and I 
have already referred to some of the new services which are now being developed. 

Yet another consideration is this we have, in my opinion, been working in the 
past three years with a dangerously low margin. In a country like India, subject to 

g reat risks of loss of revenue from failure of rains or from floods it is desirable to 
ave- some margin of revenue over expenditure from which a reserve can be built up 
in reasonably good years. Memories are short and although the last two inonsoons 
have in places been unfavourable it is many years since India has suflered from a 
real failure of the monsoon. 


Demands of the Provinces :~Tbe last consideration to which I have to call atten¬ 
tion is one whicrh bears most weight in my own mind. We have got to prepare for 
the probability indeed I think I may say the certainty that the next stage m 
constitutional development will need provision of more money for the Proving ana 
that in some form or other the Cenrral Government must be prepared to relinquish 
part cf its own sources of revenue. After all, it is in the hands of the Pro^nmai 
Governments that the real nation-building services lie and the two great needs tor 
India are agricultural development and, as a necessary condition of its success, the 
increase of a really eflective form of primary education. Of all toe tasks the respon¬ 
sibility for which my present office lays upon me that which I most seriously 
is the duty of finding revenues in oroer that those provinces which are at present 
handicapped by financial difficulties may make a great start forward in developing 
the services which the country really needs, I believe that in the new taxes which 
I have proposed I have opened the way if things go well without putting any 
burden on the economic life of the country or subjecting to hardship any pam<*ular 
class to create a margin which will enable us, as soon as the constitutioual refonoB 
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are settled, to give a fair measure of assistance to the Provincial Governments in the 
next chapter of their history. 

Ways and Meant 


I will now turn to a review of the ways and means position for the current 
year and the next a summary of which is fi^ivcn below in usual form. 


Liabilities 


Bailway Capital Outlay (Construction) 
Purchase of Kail ways 
Other Capital Outlay 
Provincial Transactions. 

Discharge of Permanent Debt (net) 
Contractions against Treasury Bills 
Contraction against Silver 
Other Transactions 

Total 


Resources 

Revenue Surplus 
Rupee loan (net) 

Sterling loan (net) 

Treasury Bills with public 
India Bills 

Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 
Other unfunded debt 

Appropriation for Reiluction, etc., of debt 
Depreciation and Reserve Funds 
Reauotion on Cash Balances 

Total 


(In crores 

of Rs.) 

Revised 

Budget. 

1929-30 

1930-31 

24.15 

16.75 

7.{‘6 


1.93 

3.97 

9.47 

7.93 

25.36 

18.84 

6 86 


2.94 


3.96 

L86 

81.73 

49.35 

crores of 

rupees) 

Revised 

Budget 

1929-30 

1930-31 

35.70 


35.47 

23.50 

7.92 


20.00 

4.00 

8.00 


5.94 

6.20 

8.10 

3.16 

5.85 

5.90 

99 

5.27 

10.89 

8.62 

81.73 

49.35 


The rupee loan in the current year amounted to about crores of which 

22X crores represented the conversion of bonds maturing from 1930 to 1932. This 
substantial reduction in the amount of the loans maturing in the near future has 
considerably improved the position for the next three years, but the actual cash 
received in subscription to the loan was 1,3crores only, i. e. 4S crores Jess than 
the total now provided for in the budget. As I anticipated at this time last year 
it was necessary to resort to external borrowing on a considerable scale. Sterling 
bills for 6 million pounds in each case were issued in London in May and 
December. The former issue matured in February and in order to place ourselves 
in funds to meet them, short-term bonds for 6 million pounds were issued early 
in February* The total net amount of funds raised during the year in England has 
thus amounted to about 12 million pounds. I must deal briefly with the condition 
in which the issue of the short-term bonds was undertaken and the reasons under¬ 
lying Goveniment’s action. Honb'le members will have been fully aware from the 
general review at the Government’s policy as regards capital expenditure and borrow¬ 
ing which I gave in my budget speech last year that I had arrived at the conclusion 
that external borrowing would be necessary. I then explained how and why in 
future it would be necessary that the rate of capital expenditure should be more 
nearly balanced than had been the case in the past fiVe years by the increase of 
our capital resources in the form of fixed loans. It was therefore desirable in any 
case to raise a sterling loan as early as possible after the summer. Conditions 
however were then very unfavourable owing to the position in New York and the 
existence of a bank rate of per cent in London and we thought that we should 
gain by waiting for cheaper money rates. When the New York boom collapsed, the 
anticipated easing of money commenced, but by that time poUti(>al anxieties had 
begun to dominate the position in the London market for Indian securities. I ne!^ 
not give a long account of these events which must be still fresh in the minds of ail 
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hon’ble members. I need onlv say that the nervousness of Ijondon investors was 
intensified by the attitude aaopted at the Oonjjreas meeting? at Lahore in December. 
Therefore, while our anticipations that money conditions would become more 
favourable were realised, the adverse effects of political reactions com iter-balanced 
the advantage obtained. The facts, however, had to be faccKl and as during the 
year Government had to meet the greater portion of the million pounds for the 
purchase of the 8outhern Punjab Railway and about 7^/i million pounds for other 
railway capital expenditure, we felt that in spite of the unfavourable conditions, we 
should not be justified in financing this capital expenditure entirely by temporary 
borrowing in the form of India Bills. We Cvinsidercd indeed that some more peima- 
uent borrowing was, according to sound financial principles, essential. In saying this 
I wish to emphasise that our power to issue hills in the London Market is in 
the nature of a reserve which ought to be kept available t-o meet temporary shortage 
of sterling resources. Prudent finance demands that this reserve power should be 
utilised as little as possible for financing permanent capital expenditure. By the 
issue of two-year bonds with option of extension for the third year we have obtained 
accommodation of a period sufficient to allow for the passing of the present political 
uncertatnly and have at the same time avoided the burden to the Inciian tax payer of 
floating a long-term loan in particularly unfavourable conditions which I hope will prove 
to be of a temporary nature. In the meanwhile, T am glad to say that the success of 
this operation, even though the terras were onerous, had a very good effect on our 
credit in London. 

The combined amount of the above borrowings corresponds roughly with the 
budget forecast but owing to events which it was impossible to foresee, it was 
necessary to supplement our resources by large issues of treasury Bills in India. 
In the first place, contraction of the currency to the extent of 6.86 crores against 
cancellation of ruptM3 Treasury Bills and 2.94 crores against silver withdrawn for 
Bale depleted our resources by nearly 10 crores. 

Government Currency Operations :—Without entering into a long exposition I 
wish to explain briefly and in very elementary terms the real signi&ance of these 
currency operations. There is much misunderstanding on these subjects which is 
fostered by the peculiar position of the Government of India and the combination of 
roles whicn they have to play. In the first place, it is the Government themselves 
who have to do the work and therefore, as happens in nil countries, they are blamed 
for every untoward occurrence, as some of the Uon'ble Members opposite would soon 
find out, if, as they hope and as I often wish they could, they were to change 
places with us. But, apart from this common experience the Government are not 
only the currency authority, but are themselves the chief operators in the remittance 
market. When there are difficulties ao regards exchange which would be expressed 
in other countries by a new tendency to export gold, that is expressed in India 
by difficulties for the Government to effect remittance and when we take action 
to protect the currency position which, in other countries, would be regarded as 
quite normal, it represented here a« artificial manipulation of exchange by Govern¬ 
ment in order to meet their own remittance needs. That appearance induces an 
unduly hostile type of criticism. 

Then, again, let us consider the internal currency position. If as has 
happened in the current year, prices fall and the country requires less currency 
and if on the top of that, large quantities of redundant silver currency are returneu 
from hoards, the currency authority must meet the situation by cancelling currency. 
Otherwise, as inflated condition exists, internal prices would keep unduly high in 
relation to external prices and internal rates for money unduly low. The result 
would be that the natural flow of exports which is necessary to maintain the 
country's balance of trade would be restricted and a very unhealthy eituatioh 
dangerous to the stability of currency would be set up. Wlien currency becomes 
redundant and has to be cancelled the profits of the currency authority diminish 
for all issues of currency; whether it be silver currency, the bullion value of Which 
is less than its face value, or notes for which the authority merely has to bear 
the cost of printing but when wa, as a Government in our function as currency 
authority, have to cancel currency and thus submit to a corresponding loss of 
profit we are accused of pursuing a policy ruinous to the country's interests because 
we appear as borrowing money at inteitst in the form of treasury bills and the 
destroying it by ontraction. In actual fact, however, the loss thus in cum d only 
represents a loss of the Profit which we would have made if the countty had 
ntmed the extra supplies of currency. 
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Some of our critics however will say that we have carried this process unneces¬ 
sarily far and that in contracting currency we have not only incurred this loss 
ourselves but have starved the commercial world itj its needs for currency. Of this, 
as I have on recent occasions frequently explained, there is no evidence actually. 
Since the beg^innin^ of the last busy season, say from the first December l928 to 
the 30th November 1929, the net contraction was to 13.89 crores and the contraction 
of notes in circulation was only 2.48 crores. The reason for this small effect 
of our operation on the note issue is that very lar^^e quantities of rupees have 
been returned. When rupees are returned notes are automatically issued against 
them and if those rupees have come not from active circulation, but from hoards 
a corresponding inflation would in fact have taken place. These have been the 
actual facts this year and the proof of the pudding lies in the eating. In spite of 
the contraction of currency all the evidence shows that tlio currency needs of the 
country have been fully met so far as it was healthy to do so. In support of this 
contention, I nei^d merely point to the fact that the Imperial Rank's cash which is 
the real index of the adequacy of the currency is considerably higher than it was 
at this time last year although no expansion of the cuiTency has been cflectod this 
busy season. This shows clearly that the contraction of the currency has not been 
excessive. 

While this necessary contraction of 10 crores to which I have referred counter¬ 
balanced part of our borrowings, other factors have contributed further to worsen 
Our ways and means posilion. The chief cause has come from the railways as a 
result of the falling off in railway receipts and the increase of working expenses. 
The railway reserve fund will have to be drawn upon to the extent of 86 lakhs to 
meet the contribution to general revenues wliereas an addition of 326 lakhs to the 
reserve fund was provided for in the budget while the addition to the depreciation 
funds is now expected to be one croro less than was anticipated. As against this, 
it was possible to eflect a saving of 232 lakhs in railway capital expenditure, but 
even allowing for this, there is a deterioration of nearly 3 crores under railw^s. 
Borrowings by the provinces arc now expected to exceed the budget by about 2}( 
crores ana in view of the heavy disbursements in April in London and in India, the 
closing balance will stand at a figure 9 crores higher than provided for in the 
budget estimate. For these reasons the revised estimate providfes for an increase 
from 4 crores to 24 crores in the amount of treasury bills outstanding with the 
public of which I would remark again that 9 crores is represented by increased 
treasury balances. 

In my last budget speech, I dealt at length with the railway capital expenditure 
and envisaged the possibility of a drastic reduction in 1930-31 in order that the 
credit of the Government might not be over-strained. The purpose thus indicated 
has been fulfilled and as the House knows, we are allowing 16| crores only for 
railway capital expenditure, i. e., 7.4 crores less than the revised estimate for the 
current year. It must be noted that the real reduction in the new railway capital 
expenditure sanctioned is actually larger than these figures indicate, as 2.35 crores 
of the programme for 1930-31 really form part of the sanctioned programme for 

1929- 30, Allowing for this the programmes for the two years compare as follows :— 

192?9-1X) 26.50 crores 

1930-31 14.40 crores. 

liediiclion 12.10 crores. 

This comparison bring out more clearly the drastic nature of the curtailment 

effected. 

With this provision for railway capital expenditure our borrowing programme for 

1930- 31 is, so far as sterling money is concerned, a very modest one. 80 far as 

sterling oj^rations arc concerned 1 assume that the six million sterling India Bills 
falling due in December will be renewed, but if conditions are favourable this 

floating debt will be funded. As regards India 1 estimate that a loan of 23>4 crores 
will be required of which 7.4 crores only will be new money and the remainder 
namely, 15.1 crores, will be utilised for redeeming outstanding loans, principally 
1930 Bonds. This provides for reducing the amount of outstanding Treasury bills 
from 24 crores at the close of the current year to 20 crores at the close of the next. 

I anticipate no diflSculty in carrying out this programme without disturbing the 
market for Government securities and if conditions improve it may be possible to 
fund a larger amount of the floating debt than I have assumed in my present 
calculations. On looking back on these proposals 1 feel justified in saying that 
provided only that political disturbances do not upset either conditions in India or 

34 
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confidence in England our borrowing programme is of sucli a nature that we could 
confidently look forward to general appreciation in Government securities. 

A year ago it was estimated that we should reoiiire to remit 35X millions 
sterling to London in 1929410. Throughout the year tne exchange position has been 
difficult, India, like most other countries in the world, was all'ccted adversely by 
the high money rates, consequent upon the attraction of funds to r^ew 
York to finance the speculative boom on the Stock Exchange and by the 
fall in prices and general trade dc})res8ion uhiidi followed the collapse of 
this boom. In addition, the uncertain political outlook has Jed to the 
export of capital on a considerable scale. As a result, our power to effect 
remittances to London has been temporarily curtailed and we now estimate that 
the total remittance through the market iu the current year wull amount to 19 
millions sterling only. This will suffice with the help of the sterling borrowings 
referred to above and the transfer of 9>^ millions slerling already effected through 
the paper currency reserve to enable the Secretary of State to eloBe the year with 
a balance of 6.8 millions. Assuming the 6 million India Lills falling due in 
December 1930 will be renewed, the amount rctpiinMl to be remitted to London next 
year is estimated to be about 31.8 millions tor capital expenditure on railways as 
compared witli 7.5 millions iu the current year and 2.4 millions for repayment of 
debt (capital portion of railway annuities etch 

I should of course make it clear that the entire ways and nieai^s programme 
outlined above can only be considered as tentative and subject to modification in the 
light of the actual circumstances of the time. 

Following the practice of previous ye^irs I quote the market prices of certain 
typical ru})eo securities of the Government of India. 

Market price on tlie 20th February : 

5 per cent tax-free loan : 1945-55 ; 1923, Ks. 89-8 ; .1021, Ks. 97-12 ; 1925, Rs. 
97-15 ; 1926, Rs. 101-4, 1927, Rs. 107-2 ; 1928, lls. lOG-ll ; 1929, Rs. 103-15 ; 1930, 
Rs. 100. 

per cent loan : 1923 Rs. 58-0 ; 1924 Rs. 65-14 ; 1925, R.s. 66-9 ; 1920, Rs. 71-0 ; 
1927^ Rs. 77-7 ; 1928, Rs. 76-1 ; 1929, Rs. 72-6 : 1930, Rs. 014. 

The fall in prices since last year may be ascribed to a ilumber of causes. Some 
would no doubt attribute the chief imporianec to the magnitude of the Government’s 
own needs. I explained this aspect of the situation \ery fully in my speech last 
year. It is clear now, in retrospect that from 1925 to the beginning of 1928 the 
full effects of the capital expenditure programme launched by the Government were 
not felt. Such expenditure as was incurred was met very largely from reserve 
while the expenditure itself had not got fully under weight. When once expenditure 
got going at the full rate and had to be mot not. from reserves but by fresh borrow¬ 
ing it was obvious that the price of Government securities must come down from 
the high peak to which they had climbed. I gave a eh^ar indication of this in my 
speech last year and also explained that while 1 felt it necesspry to curtail capital 
expenditure, it would not be possible to give effect to this at once without ^eat 
economic loss, because so much work was already iu progress and commitments 
such as the purchase of the Southern runjab Railway had already been undertaken, 
I made it quite clear, however, that it w^as my intention to put on the brake as 
soon as possible, and in the meanwhile I endeavoured to settle the terms of our 
rupee loan last year on such a basis that it would represent a rock (13/3 onsn) 
bottom price from which a steady appreciation might be expected as a result of 
curtailment of future borrowings. 1 think we may at least congratulate ourselves 
on the fact that in spite of all the unfavourable developments which have since 
occurred last year’s rupee loan only stands about one point below the issue price. 
If it has not been for two unfavourable factors over wffiich we had no control 1 am 
certain that last year’s loan w^ould now be standing at a handsome premium. 

What then are these factors ? There has been, first, the wave of aear money which 
Bw^t over the world culminating in a G}4 per cent bank rate in England which 
made it necessary to tighten money rates in India in order to protect our currency 
position and s^ondly, there has come npon us a new difficulty in the fall of our 
sterling securities due to the fears felt in Lpndon as to the future political stability 
of India. I have already said that I believd these fears to be entirely unjustified, 
but their results are unfortunately realities,! which we have to face. Any fall in 
our sterling securities creates serious diffiemties which must re-act on the local 
situation. Either of these two last factors woifd have upset the rupee security market 
(|aite apart from our own borrowing operatio|s. 
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Hon’ble Members will ask: What of the future ? And I must answer this 
question in relation to each of the three factors which I have mentioned. As 
to the first, our own demands on the market, I have already given a clear 
answer. We only expect to ask the public to give us about 7.4 crores of new 
money next year. If we had only to consider our domestic monetary conditions 
I would say with confitlcnce that our troubles were over and that we could 
anticipate a steadily rising market in our Government securities. 

Political Factor :—As to the second factor, the rates for money prevailing in the 
world, we can again look with the confidence to the future. I need only say that, 
in my view, everything points to a period of cheaper money for some time to come. 

As the third factor, I am afraid I can speak with much less certainty. What 
we have to expect from the operations of this factor depends mainly upon the 
action of the leaders of public opinion in this country as represented by Hon’ble 
Members of this Assomby and those outside. If there is a clear evidence that such 
leaders arc facing their responsibilities and are determined to oppose all revolutionary 
nioveraents and to co-operate in a course of peaceful and orderly evolution disclaim¬ 
ing those threats of unconstitutional action and n'pudiation 01 debt which we have 
BO recently heard then I am quite certain that the outside world will regain confi¬ 
dence in India and that we shall advance once more to our former high level of 
credit. But if a contrary course is taken, then it will be impossible to avoid un¬ 
favourable reactions on India’s economic development. There must be a lack of that 
confidence which is so necessary to the initiation of new enterprises and it is 
almost certain that a flow of capital from India will continue. Si>caking on behalf 
of the Government, ^ye have done all in our power to create a strong and healthy 
financial position and 1 think what I have already said has demonstrated this 
efibetiveness of our action in this direction. If the insidious lack of confidence 
continues to snp our foundations we shall, as a Government, do our best to protect 
them and shall not hesitate to take strong financial measures for that purpose. But 
this will mean that our energies and resources will have to be devoted to defence 
rather than to constructive new enterprise and that the hopeful prospect of an 
all-round recovery which w^ould bring prosperity is so many direc'Iions and for 
which, so far as lies in our power wo have created all the necessary conditions will 
be unattainable. The future in this respect lies in the hands of the leaders of non¬ 
official opinion in India. The responsibility rests with them and not with the 
Government. 

T do not propose to lighten my present remarks by going into further detail 
now regarding the figures of India’s debt. Among the papers which will be 
circulated will be found a statement prepared in the same form as was intro¬ 
duced last year wi(h explanatory notes. 

Main Features of the Budget ,—Before concluding I should like to emphasise again 
what I regard as the main features of my budget proposals. First, all additional 
expenditure on normal increments and new services, including the large agricul- 
cultural grants and sucli important new services as civil aviation is being balanced 
by economies mainly on military expenditure. Secondly, principles of financial 
soundness are being doubly reiiiforcca. No financial weak spots are being left as 
regards debt redemption and the cash certificate liability, while I have provided for 
a margin of safety in case events next year prove unfavourable. We can thus face 
the most stringent scrutiny of financial critics with confidence. Thirdly, we are 
making a substantial start towards a constructive economic policy and opening the 
way for beneficial expenditure if the year proceeds without abnormal ^ clisturbances 
to trade or civil security, wc shall have money at our disposal to increase our 
resources. For these purposes and having prepared these foundations, the Central 
Government next year ought to be in a position either to initiate important schemes 
tliemselves or to provide additional revenue for the provincial Governments to give 
them the power for a more generous eflbrt to this end. Fourthly, although substan¬ 
tial new revenue is to be raised the measures which I have proposed are so designed 
as to reduce restrictions on economic action and to lighten rather than increase the 
burden on the poorest classes, Ihis is directly the case as reduction of the rice 
export duty and of the import duty on kerosene, while all except one of the other 
measures ought to have indirect beneficial effects. I have moreover indicated 
various directions in which, with the normal proceeds of our new resources, I hope 
to remove certain hampering impediments to the business activities of the country. 
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Fifthly, we have in our proposals affectinji: cotton made a determined effort to 
remedy a special malady from which the industrial life of the country is suffering 
and by restoring health to one important centre to improve the general condition of 
the country. 

Sixthly, we have made a determined effort by a proper control of capital exp^- 
diture to give a chance for the recuperation of the country’s credit so that with 
strength restored, a healthy growth proportioned resources may be once more 
resumed. 

I would ask honourable members to give all these points impartial consideration 
and to read into my proposals their future promise no less than their present 
performance. 

I may possibly be criticised for seeking to raise more revenue than appears to be 
immediately needed for actual outgoings, but J hope that what I have said will have 
convinced at least a majority of this Assembly, first of the paramount importance of 
creating reserves to strengthen our resoilrces and credit at this present critical 
juncture in India’s history, and, secondly, for preparing the way for a more 

f enerous allocation to the provinces of sources of revenue for nation-building services, 
t has often been said that the reforms introduced after 1919 have failed to achieve 
their full effect owing to lack of adequate funds in the liaiuls of the provincial 
Governments, f am desirous of doing all in my power to [prepare for better success 
in the next step. 

Of one thing I feel certain that whether my particular proposals are popular or 
not and whether or not they are open to criticism in detail, the main purposes 
which I have in mind is the right purpose and the future will prove the truth of 
this contention. A Finance Member has to suffer the slings and arrows of 
criticism for his immediate actions and perhaps in very rare ease to receive some 
meed of praise if Providence brings good times in his tenure of office, but his 
own efforts should really be judged by their more lasting results and I can hope 
with confidence that if any present proposals are accepted, my successor, from 
whatever quarter he may come, will in the future, look back to me with gratitude 
for having proposed these drastic measures at this stage. For the present, it is 
my purpose, as I hope it will also be that of this Assembly, to make clear to all 
concerned that whatever political changes mjiy be in store, it will ever be the 
determination on an unshakable foundation. 


General Discussion on Budget—4th & 5th March. 

After the presentation of the Budget, the House adjourned till the 4 th. MARCTI^ 
when the attack on the budget was opened by Mian Shah Natrax^ secretary of the 
Central Muslim party. He said that the budget had some very disappointing features. 
It showed even at a time of such a general trade depression that the Finance Member’s 
watch-word was extravagance instead ol economy. He particularly opposed fresh 
taxation on the poverty-striken people of India, while he held that the increase from 
11 to 15 per cent of the cotton duty was justified in the interests of the Bombay 
industry. He indicated that he would strongly oppose the introduction of imperial 
preference by the proposed additional 5 per cent protective duty against non-British 
goods and hoped that all Indian parties would oppose imperial preference. Mian 
Shah Nawaz wished that the tariff proposals should be scrapped. The silver duty 
was highly unfair. He assured the Finance Member that no patriotic Indian would 
repudiate the national debt, but asked if the military expenditure of Rs. 54 crores 
was justified. Mian Shah Nawaz continued : ‘Why not give up distrust of Indians ? 
There is going to be no upheaval in India, but Don inion Status can*t be granted, not 
even promised, so long as the army is not Indianised. We are prepared to place 
the finances on unshakeable foundations, but it is the clear duty of the Government 
to see the legitimate desires of the Indian people fulfilled without further delay. 
Indians want the present system to go root and branch. I think the Congress is 
prepared to nip the revolutionary movement in the bud, provided the Government 
play its own part well and give a hopeful proi^aise to the Indian people. Without 
that the financial position will remain unstable?. If you give that everything will be 
all right, but if it is not remedied there will be cl^iaos. (Nationalist applause.) 
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Sir B'ligh CocJce, deputy leader of the European group said that if civil dis¬ 
obedience was nipped in the bud and they had a peaceful year, that would be 
reflected very much in the budget figures of next year. Tracing the reasons for 
the new taxation, Sir Hugh Cocke compared the position between 1923*24 and 
*930-31 and said that during this period the increase in revenue was Ks. 10;^ crores 
but as the provincial contributions were totally remitted the increase in revenue 
was only Rs I^2 crores, while the increase in expenditure during the same seven 
years was Rs. crores. Thus bir George Schuster w’as right that the provincial 
contribution gap remained partly unfilled and therefore must be met by additional 
taxation. Sir Hugh Cocke consideied the post office lelurns particularly disappoint¬ 
ing as they meant contribution from the central revenues of Rs. 70 lakhs to meet the 
losses of this commercial department. Touching the taxation proposals, Sir Hugh 
said that the objection to the proposed increase in incometax could only be sentimental 
as the increase was veiy small and not one which should be attacked. Sir Hugh 
continued :—'I see no serious burden on any consumer as the tax on kerosene and the 
sugar duty only impose a moderate burden. I regret there is no promise in the hon. 
member^s speech about a reconsideration of companies' supertax. Finally, one has 
got to consider that the payments made to labour during last year or two 
such as in postal and railway employ, are very heavy. No one regrets the increase 
but in order to meet that bill we have got to pass fresh taxation. It seems to me 
that none of these taxes hits any branch of the community severely or harshly and 
the House might well accept the budget.' (Official applause.) ^ 

Mr. Amamoth Dutt, while appreciating the earnest attempts of Sir George 
Schuster to balance the budget, warned him of his opposition to any increased taxa¬ 
tion, especially when more than half the budget was non-voied. That there should 
be increased taxation in a country where millions of people were ilhfed and half-rlAr? 
was monstrous. The remedy lay in the Imperial Government sharing the burden 
of military expenditure by Indianising t he Army. The remedy also lay in fixing a 
national standard of wages both for Indians and for foreigners. Mr. Dutt also 
plained of the Government's failure to announce the dale of the Round Table Ton* 
grant political amnesty to ease the political situation. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, while congratulating Sir George Schuster on hi«; 
vivid picture of the financial position of the country, feared that his (the sneaker’s’l 
warning to him last year had come true for the gap "^between revenue and exSiture 

bSf h”*" liquidation fund should have 

p. 1 ^ 't had been utilized to cover a portion of the defirir 

of the revenue reserve fund had also been utilized to reduce the pan 
It should not be forgotten that they had utilized Rs. 7X crores of uncovered liahflHv 
on postal cash certificates. The real deficit was thus Rs, 88i YaZ leavirSe 
0 thfoe™ "eT "debt postal cash certificates had L'Sded 

windfalls for the laS’lliYee^S-^VrclX ha^^ 

of the country and not oflhl Emp re ^ It shmfld he lllf hf® . economic interests 
which would give protection to ^ ®<:heme 

tercsts of the consmer and at thoMme r”***^'” Pfejudicially affect the in- 

Mr. Chetty, alluding to the products. 

Reserve must be renlarpH hf H i ® ^ Cold Standard 

gold Standard currep^v if Thf'o «>ablish a 
L suggS an increase 1 .h. necessary then as a corollary 

Concluding, Mr. Chettv ureed ®'*>'^rwate 'and silver thread. 

vnetty urged that the Finance Member should regard himself 
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a$ the custodian of national finance and devise ways and means for increasing 
the national wealth and thereby resources at the disposal of the provincial 
Governments. Incidentally he recommended the establishment of an economic 
advisory council on the lines of the council announced by the Labour Government. 

Sir Parushotamdas Thakurdas said that it was a tragedy that Sir George Schuster 
should be asking the Assembly to agree to fresh taxation not for spending more 
money for nation-building activities but for putting the finances in a solvent condition. 
But the IS. 6d. ratio was responsible for it. Unless the Finance Mernber found 
that it was necessary to have to sell short term securities like treasury bills in the Gold 
Standard Reserve in the near future, it was necessary to provide for temporary 
depreciation in the market value of these securities out of the reserve. He protested 
against anything being debited against revenue for these securities and the provision 
in the budget for 50,000 was unnecessarv. The Government must depend on 
the normal increase in revenue for expenditure on the new services. No fresh taxa¬ 
tion was necessary. The ratio of is. 6d. was responsible for the dangerously low 
margin they had been having. The Government should not have increased^ the 
salaries of officers inider the Lee concessions without considering the capacity of 
the country to stand fresh taxation. 

Alluding to the military expenditure, Sir Purushotamadas Thakurdas said that 
there had been a substantial fall in the price of Indian articles required for the army 
and there was also a saving in respect of sterling expenditure in London, yet military 
expenditure was not reduced. The Government should earmark any surplus in 
future years for the purpose of constructive economic policy. 

Concluding, he alluded to the cotton duties and said that in this matter the 
Government had shown a step*mf>therly attitude. 

Mr. N.C. Ke.lkar said that Sir George Schuster’s budget was a lucid but lurid state¬ 
ment, It was lucid not in the sense of sanity but of clarity. Its very lucidity made its 
luridity more obvious. I.*ast year it was the case of cautious treading or soft-padded 
footfall of a tiger but this year the tiger was unrelenting and pul its fingers deep into 
the vitals of the Indian people. Mr. Kelkar wanted to know if the sterling loan of 
12 lakhs recently started was absolutely necessary and if so why it has 
been floated in London and not in India. The budget was marked by hopeless extra¬ 
vagance, niggardly in provision for nation-building services and obstinate in the 
tendency to take the is. 6d. ratio as a settled fact. 

Continuing Mt. Kelkar accused the Government of wild orgies of extravagance 
and criticised them for making interlocked tariff proposals which placed the country 
on the horns of a cruel dilemma. ‘If we accept the Government’s proposals we 
accept the vicious principle of imperial preference. If we do not, we cause misery 
to our cotton industry. The Finance Mernber has said that fiscal autonomy is a rock 
reality, but I say that fiscal autonomy is mock reality, for the present occasion 
imperial preference comes by the front door. The ta.xation proposals betray a 
callousness in the budget when there is such a depth of depression in the country. 
Only currency notes have not yet depreciated in value.’ 

Sir Hari Swgh Gour said that even though the Assembly had now before it 
the tenth budget under the Reforms, the Government’s military budget remained 
the same. He protested against this standardization and demanded an explanation. 
It was no wonder that Burma and other provinces wanted a separation from such 
a costly central Government, whose demands deprived them of clastic sources of 
revenue. Sir Hari Singh Gour particularly protested against Sir George Schuster’s 
proposals for over-budgeting against future contingencies and to help the provinces. 
‘Let us think of the present. The future will take care itself.' He would oppose all 
additional taxation and unless he was convinced about imperial preference he would 
vote against it. 

Pandit Eirday Nath Kumru maintained that Sir George Schuster’s economics 
was not of a permanent character. He particularly attacked the military budget and 
said that if only the Inchcape proposals were carried out in respect of reduction of 
personnel of infantry battalions, both Indian and European, it would lead to ati 
immense economy. Then, again, the question of capitation charge had been under 
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consideration for several years, but the Government had not yet come to any 
conclusion. The cost of transport of British troops, which the British Government 
had agreed to share by a half, was fixed at a time when it cost Rs. i8 lakhs. Now 
that the cost would be Rs. 38 lakhs, why should not the Welby Commission’s 
principle of half share be applied ? Finally, Pandit Kunzru touched the cotton duties 
and said that even the Dominions had not accepted the principle of discrimination 
against foreign goods, how could India do so ? 

Mr^ M. K, Acharya deplored the Government (policy, which had driven out of the 
House*the Congressmen, who if they had remained in the House would have contri¬ 
buted to the better administration of the country. He traced all the depression 
to the artificial currency policy. He said: ‘Are we to go to t he electors and say ; 
“Here is additional taxation which should be cheerfully granted because the 
Government has interfered not only with our economical rights but our national and 
religious institutions and said you shall not marry your daughters according to your 
religion ?" ( Laughter. ) You may laugh now, but I shall see what answer you give 

to the electors. Speaking for the average man. I protest against any further taxation 
even for the sake of the Bombay Mills. I fear that if we discriminate against Japan 
she will prohibit the entry of Indi in rice into Japan. India will then lose its market 
by trying to feed Lancashire. 

Mr. B. Das objected to imperial preference in any form and was glad that Mr. 
Birla had expressed himself against it. The difficulties of the mill industry were not 
the labour troubles as Mr. Kikabhai Premchand,said, but in over-capitalisation and 
mismanagement of capitalists. It was surprising that Sir Hari Singh Gour was luke¬ 
warm in his condemnation of imperial preference in the hope that India would get 
justice in London in the Round Table Conference for reforms. India objected to 
paying this price and should retire honourably in an equal footing without any such 
payment of a price. The military expenditure shouKl be reduced straight away and 
those items of expenditure, like aviation and meteorology, which were really meant 
mainly for military purposes should be included in the military estimates. India did 
not want to quarrel with Japan, but the Government of India, by special preference, 
was dragging one Asiatic country into bad relation with another. He supported the 
earmarking of all revenue accruing from protective duties for being devoted to nation¬ 
building purposes. 

Mr. 0 . Z). Birla recalled that Sir George Schuster had told him at the Indian 
Chambers Federation that he would promote a sunshine league rather than a dark 
clouds league. Mr. Birla, therefore, expected to see all Government people wearing 
the badge of the sunshine league, but found that Sir George Rainy, with his railway 
deficit was the first seceder to join the black clouds league. He was followed by the 
provincial Finance Members all clamouring for the membership of this league. 
The latest victim of it was Sir George Schuster himself. Mr. Birla maintained that 
the financial position of India was very weak. If the malady were temporary, 
addidonal taxation could cure it. But the malady was deeper. Mr. Birla said 
that the result of maintaining the is, 6d. ration was that if all notes of silver rupees 
were presented to-day for exchange in gold, the Finance Member knew he could not 
pay more than gd. per rupee. 

Mr. Birla added:—‘New taxation might create a patchwork. It cannot create money. 
At this stage we require not new taxation, but the creation of more money and 
prosperity in the country. Retrenchment, ruthless and drastic, is the remedy. We 
are wasting the resources on running our civil aviation and broadcasting undertaking. 
All these are luxuries when the country’s position is so weak. There is thus in the 
budget neither retrenchment nor a constructive scheme which may lead to prosperity.* 
The country was in a worse position compared to the pre-war period. He quoted 
figures to show that the consumption of cloth and sugar remained stationary per 
capita. As regards the consumption of gold and silver this was consumed at the rate 
ofRs. 1*4 per head. Was this excessive? He recalled the view that there was 
hoarding of gold and silver. On the other hand these were bought for consumption 
or investment, the latter owing to the absence of other deposit facilities. He 
commented on the fact that while in England the currency circulation totalled 360 
millions the private deposits in banks were 2,000 millions. On the other hand in 
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India the currency circulation was 500 crores and private deposits in banks 200 crores 
only. He asked, had n:)t the Government of India frittered away 140 crores worth of 
gold in maintaining the exchange ratio ? ‘Until we get full financial automony, I 
would be the last person to encourage the Indian people not to buy more gold. What 
guarantee is there that the moment Government again got our gold resources it would 
not dissipate them as has been done in the past ? ( Hear, hear. ) The fact of the 

matter is that every constructive scheme require? money by way of subsidy or loan, 
and the time you begin to put money in circulation the money market weakens, and 
the exchange weakens. So that whether we go south, north, east or west it is this 
exchange question that like King Charles’ head stan Is in our way and no constructive 
scheme of prosperity of the country can be put forward until the Government of India 
are prepared to forget the maintenance of the exchange at is 6d. Therefore, for the 
present, ruthless retrenchment is the only alternative.’ As regards imperial 
pieference, Mr. Birla wished at this stage only to express the hope that the Govern¬ 
ment realised that his side of the House would oppose any policy of imperial 
preference. 

Mr. Lamby pleading the case for Burma, regretted that there had been no 
reduction in the duty on liides. He, howerver, welcomed tbe reduction of duty on 
rice and hoped that the Government of India would remit the duty entirely when the 
finances of the country permitted. Mr. Lamb strongly protested against the en¬ 
hancement of duty on kerosine oil and looked with apprehension the remark of the 
Finance Member in the budget speech that the enh incement was only the first step. 
He regarded the increased tax on kerosine as a direct attack on indigenous companies 
which would greatly benefit the foreign oil interests in India. 

Afr. Rama Krishna Reddy attacked the military policy of the Government and 
urged that the military budget should be made votable. And although he welcomed 
the duty on sugar, be adversely criticized all tlie proposals of new taxation and felt 
that the tariflf board should have been given a chance to examine the case of the 
textile industry before the 5 per cent protection was granted. He regretted that 
the Government had done nothing for the nation-building departments. 

Mr. K, C. Roy congratulated Sir George Schuster on the fair and unvarnished 
account, but his analysis of the financial situation had fully borne out the prognostica¬ 
tions of members like Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Birla and Mr. Chetty and 
had belied the forecasts of Sir Basil Blackett. Sir George Schuster had said : ‘We 
are at the end of the troubles.' Mr. Roy hoped that this would be realised and 
wished him good luck, so that there would be a prosperous budget next year. Mr. 
Birla had opined that retrenchment was the only remedy, but Mr. Roy agreed with 
Sir George Schuster that there was very little room for economy in civil expenditure. 
Really speaking, there was room in the military department for the pruning knife. 
But on the civil side, Government need not have agreed to a certain expenditure this 
year and that too had been done, he regretted to say, with the help of the Standing 
Finance Committee. For instance, the taking over of broadcasting was a heavy 
responsibility and should never have been done now. Then again there was the 
appointment of a deputy secretary in the Eduption Department for emigration work. 
This was wrong, for with the growth of provincial antonorny the size of the Govern¬ 
ment of India must be reduced. He also objected to the creation of the costly post 
of an administrator for New Delhi which was untenanted for the greater part of the 
yean The axe must, therefore, work on the military expenditure which had grown 
from 21 crores in 1890 to over 55 crores at the present time. Really the increase of 
30 crores was unjustified. He appealed to Sir George Schuster to bring the Brussels 
recommendations into active operation so that there might be prosperity ahead. 
Mr. Roy disagreed with Sir George Schuster in his political diagnosis and feared that 
there was the spirit of retaliation breathing through this part of the budget speech. 
Politically, as economically, India was passing through a world process of evoltttion. 
Was there not political assassination even in Geneva ? The Indian public had 
enough of sanity to know its own interest. If India lost credit in the world market, it 
was because of the melancholy impression brought about by the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to carryforward such Bills as the Public Safety Bill and the Hunger^ 
Strike Bills. Concluding Mr. Roy criticized the Empire free trade policy and ebjei^d 
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to the Government of India imposing taxation in the hope of helping the provinces, 
because the whole constitutional structure was undergoing a change and none knew 
whether there would be a federal or unitary government. 

Sir Cotvasji Jehangir said that the Government had for long agitated, cogitated, 
and hesitated in the matter of the cotton industry, but better late than never. The 
Government had, however, coupled protection with proposals which no member of 
the House could ever accept. ( Hear, hear.) No British Dominion had accepted 
the policy of imperial preference or given preference to Britain, if there was the 
slightest suspicion that a Dominion would be adversely affected in the future. ‘To 
ask us to do anything which was not absolutely in the interest of the country would 
be absolutely ridiculo’js and absurd. We are told that the exemption which is pro¬ 
posed is in the best interests of the country. TJie three points which should be 
considered in this connection are, whether imported goods from England compete 
with ours in this country, whether the exemption given to England is really a relief to 
the consumers of India and, thirdly, whether this exemption will by any chance within 
the next three years enable imported goods from England to compere better with our 
own*. He proposed to discuss these matters later in connection with the Tariff Bill. 
He welcomed the Finance Member s statement that fiscal autonomy was real and 
said : ‘Let us not forget that under the present constitution, the Government of 
India have to take their budget to the higher authorities and only recently the 
Finance Member had proceeded 6,000 miles to take his instructions. I accept the 
Finance Member’s statement but hope that the convention will now be given sta¬ 
tutory effect under fiscal autonomy. We do not want our Finance Member to go 
6,000 miles for instructions. We do not desire appeals to be made by England or 
any other country, not before the budget is introduced but after it has been intioduced 
in this House. That would be the reality.* The Government has asked us to keep 
in view the grave importance of wider considerations. I find that since the Viceroy's 
Announcement the original trustee theory has been replaced in a section of the 
powerful British press by open declarations that India is nece sary for England and 
further reforms are dangerous to the interests of England, because India is 
England's best market. Sir Cowasji said that when the appeal was made to the 
House to look at the questions fairly, he would remind the members of the Govern¬ 
ment of the powerful section of England which was against giving us any Refoims. 
He deprecated the outrageous monstrous policy that one country should not be allowed 
to advance because its trade is to be reserved to the other country, that our industries 
and commerce should remain where they have been because the interest of another 
country are affected. The appeal, therefore, was inopportune. As regards 
the measures of taxation the House would keep its mind open till these Bills arc 
presented. 

Dr, B. S, Moonje confined his criticism to the military budget and held that unless 
it was very much reduced, India would never be satisfied. He felt that the provision 
for the nation-building pan of the military was entirely inadequate and the present 
policy of the Government would perpetuate the dependence of India on foreign 
defence. Even from the selfish point of view, the Government should place greater 
reliance on a national rather than on a mercenary army. The Colonies, he said, 
were spending lavishly on the development of a territorial army on which they 
depended for their defence, while in India the Government had made a provision of 
Rs 5,00,000 for the purpose in the current year. He urged for greater facilities for 
rifle clubs in India and for a rapid development of the territorial army. 

Pandit M,M. Malaviya felt that the budget proposals were the greatest indictment 
of the present system of Government under which the expenditure was ever growing 
irrespective of the needs of the country. Taxation in India had been kept on the 
war level and it was now proposed to add it up by five crores. ‘We cannot think of 
a more wicked system of Government which has deliberately kept up as such and the 

we end it the better for the humanity of India. Pandit Malaviya attributed 
all the troubles of the Government to the policy of i8d. ratio aud urged that the 
tight f^licywas to undo the evil. The silver duty would have to pay five per cent 
more man the world market price now and would have their saving further reduced 
when the duty was removed. Pandit Malaviya described the 5 per cent protective 
duty to the textiles as a bounty to the Lancashire goods imposed with the sole 
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intention of driving out Japan from the Indian market. With the increase in the 
inci^e-tax rates, this duty would in no way help the Indian manufacturer. 

. the speaker said that fhe Finance Member had made an appeal on 

behalf of the British Government and had warned that any adverse decision of the 
Assembly would prejudice the British public opinion at the Round Table Conference. 
Fandit Malaviya asked whether it was right for the Government to put such a 
pressure upon them when they were not told what the Government proposals 
regarding Dominion Status were. But he said ; ‘If we fail to yield to your pressure 
respond to the British Government, the responsibility for it would be 
with the Indian Government.' In conclusion, he said that retrenchment and 
needs of the country was the only right course for the Government. 

Mr, M, M, Jayakar said that he wished to discuss tlie budget as a politician. Sir 
Deorge Schuster had claimed that he had come as a doctor to diagnose the disease 
and to speak frankly. Mr. Jayakar therefore was much concerned to learn that this 
doctor^ believed that there could be no further retrenchment. A retrenchment of 8o 
lakhs in 55 crores of military budget was a great Joke. Mr. Jayakar reminded the 
House that when Mr. Bryce who was a constitutionalist visited India he gave his 
follows : ‘I smell gunpowder every where in India.* He would add 
that he smelt gunpowder everywhere through this I)iidgct. Taxation could not be 
justified by any canon to enable the spender to meet Ids extravagance. 

oir Qeorge t^chnster, in a comprehensive reply, in winding up the debate met the 
salient points. He admitted that it was quite possil)lc to disguise the deficit, but that 
could not be reconciled with his financial conscience. He did not take a gloomy view 
of the position, but held that the gap had occurred because the revenue expectation had 
not been realized. He was asking for additional taxation essentially for the next year at 
the gap. But in case a surplus accrued hereafter, that would be 
i^eded for distribution to the provinces. He found that the criticism and approval of 
the taxation proposals had balanced each other. There was counterbalancing advan¬ 
tage his taxation proposals except perhaps that regarding income-tax. But this he 
imposed so that thousands who charged the Government with extravagance would 
know that the Government officers too would have to bear the burden.' Sir George 
bchuster particularly defended the silver duty and held that there would be no occa¬ 
sion tor taking it off unless silver again appreciated to the war-time value. He was 
considering Mr. Chetty s suggestion for a duty on silverwares and silver thread. As 
regards the cotton proposals, he denied Pundit Malaviya's charge that it was imperial 
preierence in an insidious form. The statement was perfectly frank and straightforward. 

V Applause ). The Government believed that no case whatever had been made out 
or a general increase in cotton duties beyond 15 per cent. As regards retrenchment, 
ne assured the House that the retrenchment officer would be able to bring about 
an elimination of the wasteful items in the details of administration. As for 
retrenchment based on a change of policy, this was held up till the constitutional 
Changes had occurred. This applied to military expenditure as well, but he did not 
agree with Mr. Jayakar that the reduction of 80 lakhs representing 2 per cent of the 

He hoped that after the re-equipment programme was 
u further reductions m the Army budget. But matters of policy 
.KU ? the next reforms. That was why the Finance Member had not been 

wished in these spheres. Concluding, Sir George 
agreed that the country badly needed a constructive economic policy and 
said his own mind too was moving towards the proposal made by Mr. Chetty for an 

'^tich between the Gove^rnmem 
He invited the leaders to make suggestion 
Ilf ^ member of the Government had the same 

objective as the Opposition, namely, advancement of India. ( Applause ) 

Tariff Act ^Amendment) Bill 

to transact official 

/» ' the consideration of the Indian Tariff Act 

(Atora4toent) Bill. He explained that two changes had been made by the f«Iect 
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committee : the first to make provision for specification by notification of such 
substances as might be considered necessary to be brought under specific duly 
applicable to saccharine, with the object of securing uniformity of treatment at the 
various ports ; and the second, to adopt a convenient method of securing to the 
Government a revenue corresponding to that formerly received by the Indian Board- 
casting Company from imports of wireless receiving sets by restoring the statutory 
duty of 15 per cent ‘advalorem* or part of it. The select committee recommended 
that no alteration should be made in the statutory tariff. The motion was considered 
and the Bill was passed. 

Steel Protection Bill 

Sir George Rainy next moved the consideration of the Steel Industry Protection 
Bill. He said the select committee had reported without making any change. 

Mr. Das, moving an amendment that the Bill should come into force on the ist 
July, 1930 sai<I that in the select committee there wrs no substantial difference between 
himself and the Goveinment on the main object of the Rill. He, however, felt 
strongly that if the Bill was enforced immediately it would impose hardship on 
importers, and he read a telegram from the Bombay Iron Merchants* Association 
praying that the Bill should come into force after June next. 

Sir George Rainy, opposing the amendment, said that if the amendment was 
accepted it would depart from the uniform practice which was hitherto followed in the 
case of import duties and that would be to the detriment of the protected industries. 
The Government's intention was that if, the Bill was passed, it would be brought 
into force within seven days. The amendment was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Patents Act (Amendment) Bill 

Sir B. N. Mitra moved that the amendments made by the Council of State in the 
Indian Patents and Designs Act (Amendment) Bill, which were very formal and 
three in number, be accepted by the House. The motion was agreed to. 

Special Marriage Act Amend. Bill 

Mr. Gwynne (joint secretary,^ Home department) moved that the Special 
Marriage Act (Amendment) Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be taken into 
consideration. He explained that sec. 2 of the Special Marriage Act of 1872 pres¬ 
cribed the conditions under which marriages could be celebrated. One of these was 
that each party must, if he or she had not completed the age of 21, obtain the consent 
of his or her father or guardian to get married. In the forms of declaration there was 
nothing to require the parties to declare their exact ages at the lime of marriage. 
The result was that the registrar of marriages could not enforce the provisions about 
the consent of parents or guardians if the parents to the marriage refrained from 
filling in the relevant para of the declaration. In a recent case the Calcutta High 
Court had pointed out the desirability of supplying this omission. The object of the 
Bill was to secure the proper identification of parties and witnesses and also to 
make certain other amendments in the forms. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, opposing the motion, said that the measure was very 
defective and drew attention to the Majority Act, which fixed the majority age at 18 
and said that if the Bill became law it would disqualify the marriages of those persons 
who under the Act could not have either a guardian or whose father was dead. 

The Home Member pointed out that the intention of the Bill was only to remove 
the difficulty of administering the law. 

Mr. Jayakar supporting Sir Hari Singh Gour, said that by the proposed enact¬ 
ment the Government created a worse anomaly than before. Surely India had made 
great progress since 1872, and if the Government could not change the age of 21 into 
18 they should leave the law where it was. 

The Law Member regretted that he had not applied his mind to the Bill Sir 
Hari Singh Gour's criticisms were perfectly legitimate. It was always the purpose of 
legislation to leave no room for anomaly and make all points clear. 

Mr. Gwynne withdrew the Bill. 
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On Mr, Gwynne^s motion the Prisons Act Amembncnt as passed by the 
Council of State, was passed, and on the Law Member’s motion the bill to amend 
certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments, as passed by the Council 
of State, was considered and passed. The Assembly tlien adjourned. 

Demands for Grants—Executive Demand 

7 th, MARCH Voting; on demands for f^ranis commenced on this day. Mr. 

Kelkar moved that the demand under the head ‘ICxecutivc Councir be reduced to 

one rupee. Ho pointed out that Mahatma (ilandhi's eleven demands were not 
exhaustive but illustrative, and Mahatma Chtndlti had in effect said : Tf you meet 
these illustrative demands it would show a certain chan^;c in the angle of vision of 
the Government.’ Proceedin^r, Mr. Kelkar said that Mahatma Gandhi’s demands were 
not all of them, like prohibition, reduction of land revenue and military expenditure, 
fantastic, but they >vere some of the items of good government, which if refused, 
would only mean that there was no change of heart in the Government. Good 
government was no substitute for self-government, in which the people must get 
a chance through their representatives to carry out the national will* A nation 

might be wrong in its view, but it could claim the right even to make mistakes, 

if mistakes there must be. But now in India the legislature was controlled by the 
executive in rcsf>ect of initiative procedure, ballot, allotment of days for sessions, 
etc. Practically there was a monopoly of time for otllcial business and exclusive 
rights, for example, in respect of money bills. In a responsible government the 
legislature could collectively have its revenge against the executive by sending the 
Cabinet into the wilderness as the French Gabinet had been scattered like 
pins at short intervals, In India the executive tJov(Tninent understood responsibility 
in the sense of power and the nation, therefore, felt humiliated because the legis¬ 
latures, even with elected majorities had no power and no initiative and national 
policies were expressed only to be frustrated by the obstinacy of the oxecuitive. 
The claim for responsible government arose through this humiliation. Under the 
present constitution the ultimate authority and power was in the hands of the 
Secretary of State, whose Council in London was an eye-wash. Who could 
forget that Lord Birkenhead did not know who was Mr. Mullik and who was Dr. 
Paranjpye ? The substance of India’s claim for responsible government was that 
the Secretary of State’s office should be abolished, and the Secretary of State’s 
powers should be transferred to the Indian Government, which should be a national 
Government and be Indianized and made responsibhi. 

Sir James Crerar on behalf of the Go vern men t agreed t hat constitutionally they 
were not responsible to the Legislature in the sense that, they were not removable 
by a vote of the House but he repudiated the allegation that they were irresponsible 
in every sense. On the other hand, during the last ten years, in spite of the many 
handicaps and disadvantages, the administration was carried on in the upshot to the 
benefit of the people of India. Important political developments had taken place 
and were taking place and fhougn he could not predict the precise steps which 
would bo taken to promote further advancement of India’s political future he had 
no doubt that they would be in full accordance with the pronouncement of 1917 . 
He trusted that the London Conference would give elleet to wnat the Viceroy recently 
told the House, namely, elucidation and harmony of views. Meanwhile the Govern¬ 
ment had two important duties to perform : firstly, to adhere loyally in spirit and 
in letter to the Declaration of 1917 , and secondly, to maintain by every means at 
their command all those conditions including the maintenance of peace and order 
which were necessary for the development and fruition of that policy. 

The House divided and Mr. Kelkar’s cut was lost by .39 against 50 
for the Executive Council was carried. The House then adjourned. ’ 

Army Demand 

8 tK MARCH \ 
on this day. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury moved the Independent Party’s cut reducing I he 
amount to one rupee. It was intended, he said, to be a protest against the general 
military policy of the Government and in particular their policy of not giving effect 
to the recommendations of the Skeen Committee. The Government pol^y through- 


The demand 


-The Army department grant was moved by Sir George Schuster 
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out had been to exclude Indians from the higher ranks of the army and perpetuate 
the hegemony of British officers in the army. The last European War had exploded 
the myth of the whiteman's burden and the whiteman*s superiority and India could no 
longer be ruled by it. Wisdom and statesmanship demanded that the Governriient 
should make a ready response to the demand so ably set forth by the committee 
whereon Sir Andrew Skeen presided. That committee had advised the Governrnent 
to start an Indian Sandhurst by ig33 and the Army Secretary had wanted India to 
wait till 1933 and not worry until that time. ... 

Mr. Mackworth Young, intervening, said : I did not say that the institution was 
to start by 1933. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Cboudhury :—Then you are shelving all the major recommen¬ 
dations of the committee. The Indian youths are thirsting for freedom and already 
crying ‘Long Live Kevolutiou.* They are getting imbued with the lessons of the 
lives of De Valera and Michael Collins. If you don't give opportunity for their 
energy and enthusiasm by providing high places in the army that might find an out¬ 
let in other directions. If you ignore the report of the Skee i Committee it might 
not be long when the salute of the Union Jack will give place to the salute of the 
Independence Flag. 

Mr. Mackworth Youvgi army secretary, said that it was not true that the Govern¬ 
ment had not done anything to follow the recommendations of the Skeen Committee. 
The Government had increased the number of vacancies for Indians in Sandhurst 
from 10 to 20 and had thrown open Woolwich and Cranwell and were taking Indians 
for artillery and engineers. No doubt the Skeen Committee had produced a time 
table for increased numbers to be admitted in Sandhurst but they could not proceed 
every year agreeing to the time table unless it was establised that the results were 
satisfactory. Afl Dr. Moonje had said the results last year were satisfactory and the 
Government hoped that qualified cadets would come in increasing numbers. Not 
only were the Government doing their best to expand the vacancies but as stated by 
the Secretary of Slate a few days ago they were considering the question of training 
Indians in India for the King’s Commission. But an Indian Sandhurst could not be 
started unless there was the required number. That was why the Government were 
watching the results of the examinations. Regarding the eight unit scheme the army 
secretary reiterated the remarks made by the Commander-in-Chief in the Council of 
State that there was no intention of abolishing the scheme because the success of the 
experiment could be tried by concentrating Indians in select units and not by scatter¬ 
ing them throughout India. He assured that the feeling against the scheme which 
was said to exist among Indian officers was fast disappearing and as a matter of fact 
Indians preferred to join units where Indians were in a majority. It was natural that 
birds of a feather must flock together. Regarding military expenditure Mr. Mac- 
worth Young said they were facilitating every plan by which they would be able to 
make a gradual reduction. Some reduction in fighting units had been already made 
as a result of the reorganization scheme. 

The House by 49 against 44 voles carried the motion amidst Opposition cheers. 
The Assembly adjourned till the loth. 

Leave for Adjournment 

10 th, MARCH ;—There was unusual activity when the House met on this day At 
the outset Pandit Malaviya moved an adjournment motion to discuss Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel’s imprisonment. He said that Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel w»as acting along 
with Mahatma Gandhi and directing an agitation against the salt laws under which 
the people were prohibited from manufacturing salt. He was held in great esteem by 
the people. He had gone to Borsad and wished to address a public meeting 
but had hardly uttered a few words when he was put under arrest for the violation of 
the oroM prohibiting speech for a month. The order was under the Bombay 
Dislnct Police Act. The question arose whether the Government was justified preven- 
ting Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel from making a speech. The Pandit declared that he did 
not object to any man who offended against the law being punished. 

Pandit Malavjya said that Mahatma Gandhi too had declared bis intention to start 
his campaign on March 12. A large number of people would follow the same course. 
This was sufficient to show that the importance of the issues involved was great. 
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‘*My object is that this matter involves great principles. You should have a definite 
policy behind it and should give us an opportunity of pointing out the dangers 
involved in leaving the provincial Governments to take an independent course 
and not follow a policy which the central Government should lay down In 1921 
25,000 men were arrested by the local Governments without consulting the Govern¬ 
ment of India, I do not want that to recur without the Government of India laying 
down the proper policy.* 

Sir James Crerar raised no objection and as the President held the motion in 
order the discussion was fixed for in the afternoon. 

Home Department Demand 

Mr. Shap. Daudi then moved a cutof Rs. 100 under the Home Department Demand. 
In doing so he raised the question of the Government’s policy towards political prisoners 
in general and their treatment in jails in particular. He said that the country was under 
foreign rule. Therefore the argument that European countries did not recognize politi¬ 
cal prisoners was not applicable to the unique cases of India. A comparison between 
the life of India as it was to-day and 30 years ago and the physical deterioration that 
had occurred showed why young men were getting excited. I maintain that the political 
prisoner's struggle to minimise the exploitation of one by the othei is a very noble 
struggle and the man who has the courage of his convictions to start such a campa¬ 
ign should be more respected than humiliated.* 

Sir James Crerar confessed to a feeling of disappointment and remarked that 
none had given a suggestion for a definition of‘political prisonei*. The Government 
attitude on this point was one of complete candour but as in England, America and 
other countries so also in India it was found difficult to define them merely as 
political prisoners, irrespective of the nature of the offence. The local Governments* 
unanimous conclusion was that it was impracticable to define the term. He pointed 
out that the principle of equity was involved in classifying a prisoner on the basis 
of his previous standard of living and the new rules eliminated all difference based 
on racial grounds. He affirmed that the revision of rules had been carried 
through in a really sympathetic and careful spirit and the conclusions marked a 
definite stage of progress. 

The House by 52 votes against 39 rejected Mr. Shaft Daudi's cut The Inde¬ 
pendents who were given freedom of vote remained neutral en bloc^ except Mr. 
Fazal Rahimtullah and another member. Mr. Mody also remained neutral. 

The Home Department’s grant was then voted. 

Finance Department Demand 

Str Hugh Cocke next moved a cut of Rs 100 in the demand for the Finance Depart¬ 
ment to urge retrenchment. He said that he had nothing very striking to suggest, but 
held that there was a good case for the appointment of a small ad hoc business 
committee with military experience, such as the Inchcape Committee 
had proposed, to plan out a constructive programme of decreasing 
expenditure spread over five years. He urged the association of two 
unofficial businessmen in the task. Touching the spheres of reduction he asked 
whether following the practice of business houses the Government and the Army 
could not bring about a reduction by giving the Government cars to officers rather 
than car allowrinces. He also referred to an article in the “Daily Chronicle*' condem¬ 
ning usury. The speaker endorsed the article and said that the Government should 
lend money to people at reasonable rates and if for such a department they required 
more money they could impose an additional three-annas lax on salt. That wpuld 
well repay the masses and be of substantial benefit to them. 

Sir George Schuster said the question of economy in detail would be shortly review¬ 
ed by a special officer who would go into the causes of the growth of expenditure in 
the civil side. As for the military side, he informed the house that since the question 
of stabilisation came to the forefront an economy campaign on energetic lines had 
already been afoot at the Army Headquarters and the result, be expected^ would be 
substantial economy in the Army expenditure, quite apart from what might follow as 
the result of the changes in policy on which they could not say anything on the eve 
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of the publication of the Simon Report. Alluding to the remarks of Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, the Finance Member said the case of Bombay had no real analogy to the 
conditions in the Central Government, for in Bombay with its looseness of control 
over expenditure and its ambitious programme there was room for economy, whereas 
here it was the other way about. The Finance Member added : If you adopt 
indiscriminate restriction in expenditure there would be committed grievous injury to 
the public services/ At a time when Government officials were to be busy with 
considering the change as the result of the constitutional reforms to be suggested, 
this was hardly the time for a large scale economy campaign. 

At this stage the clock struck 4 anti the President called on Pandit Malaviya to 

move the adjournment motion. Thus the debate on Sir Huge Cocke's motion ^as 
talked out. 

Govt. Censured on Sirdar PatePs Arrest. 

Pandit Malavii^a moved the adjournment of the House to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to declare the policy they were going to pursue in connection with Mahatma 
Gandhi’s movement. Pandit Malaviya traced the history of Mahatma Gandhi's work 
during and after the war up to the excellent response made by the country to the 
Viceroy's Announcement, but Lord Russell's speech which the British Government 
did not repudiate, followed by the Viceroy’s address to the Assembly which modified 
the previous position of the Viceroy's Announcement, changed the situation. The 
Congress in these circumstances adopted the Independence resolution, but Mahatma 
Gandhi even then made it clear in writings and in the latest letter to the Viceroy 
that the Congress would be prepared to surrender and accept Dominion Status if 
promised defiiiiiely now. The Viceroy's repl/ was a little curt but Mahatma Gandhi 
finding no hope of Dominion Status had decided to launch civil disobedience on non¬ 
violent lines, a movement which was intended to invite the attention of the country 
and the civilized world to the evils of the present system. 

Pandit Malaviya stid he had personally wished that Mahatma Gandhi had waited 
longer and allowed more tinae for negotiations for a settlement. But he asked the 
Assembly whether in the circumstances which were facing Mahatma Gandhi, the 
latter was not acting with the best motives, involving the utmost sacrifice for the 
sake of the country’s freedom. To promote the movement, Mahatma Gandhi had 
selected the salt tax. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was carrying on a non-violent 
propaganda. The magistrate served him with notice under sec 42 of the District 
Police Act. Sardar Patel had been imprisoned. This was not an isolated case. 
He asked the Government to remember that no less than 50,000 or even a lakh men 
were ready to follow Mahatma Gandhi to the jail. What was the Government going 
to do ? This was not a case of ordinary incitement to offences. It was a deliberate 
determination of men who would not let the British rule in India continue without 
the consent of the people of India. In such circumstances, would the Government 
allow the provincial Governments to issue individual notifications of tlie character 
whereunder Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel had been punished. 

Finally Pandit Malaviya urged the Government to bring the serious situation to 
the notice of His Majesty's Government, otherwise India would have to go to the 
League of Nations of which she was an independent member and put her case 
before the bar of the public opinion of the civilized world. ( Applause. ) On the 
other hand, a statesmanlike policy would end the trouble and bring happiness and 
contentment. 

Bir James Crerar dissented from the construction put on the political events 
by Pandit Malaviya an 4 declared that wider issues could not be discussed in the short 
time at his disposal. The direct immediate issue was the arrest and imprisonment 
of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. He quoted sections 42, 54 and 71 of the Bombay 
District Act which authorised the local authority to prevent harangues which might 
cause a disturbance and arrest the person who did not desist from so doing after 
the notice and punish him. He said he must recite the facts, though these might be 
painful to sotne members. The authorities judging from the speeches which Sardar 
Patel had alrea^ been making advocating breach of the law, non-payment of taxes, 
and boycott of Government servants considered it necessary in the interest of the 
peace of the district to take the action. But Mr. Patel defying the order delivered 
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a speech and was arrested, and pleading guilty was imprisoned. Speaking from a 
personal experience of the district, during the non-cooperation days, Sir James Crerar 
said this was the district wherein non-cooperation was particularly active and had a 
bitter experience of the aftermath of the tragedy and terror caused in the district by 
an outburst in an epidemic form of the dacoitiesand murders which took the Bornbay 
Government two years to suppress aud restore peace. ‘If the local magistrate realizing 
the inflammable cliaracter of the material had not taken the action he 
did, I submit he would have been guilty ol a grave dereliction of duty. I 
commend to the house his resolution and the promptitude wlierewith he took 
action.* Pandit Malaviya had asked for a pronouncement of policy regarding 
the movement whereof this incident he treated as an issue. Sir James Crerar said that 
this had been declared to the house by the Viceroy’s address wherefrom he quoted 
showing that while pursuing the path of conciliation Government would effectively 
maintain law and order. 

Sir James Crerar added : 'It is the desire cf the Government of India to do every¬ 
thing in its power to ]>reserve the conditions which were necessary to enable the 
policy made in the Announcement being given effect to. I cannot myself believe 
that breaches of law, from whatever motive committed—a course of action which is 
likely to inspire contempt of the authority of law—is a course which can possibly do 
any good either to the political or economic or any other interest of India. (Applause) 

1 repeat that nothing would be gained by the breaches of law, and if the Government 
and its servants have in this ])articular instance, taken action they have done so 
under compulsion of a very great public duty, a dereliction whereof would have been 
a great condemnation of their action. Sir James Crerar. therefore opposed the 
motion. 

Mr. Amy c’^spected that the district magistrate utilised section 44 of ilie Police Act 
because if he had used section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code he would not 
have found evidence against Sardar Vallabhbhai ane the impropriety and illegality of 
his action would have been questioned in action and 1 maintain there was no emer¬ 
gency. If Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel made any speeches which came with in the 
purview of the Penal Code he should have been arrested and if he was convicted in 
the due course of justice then I should be the last person to complain, 

Mr. K, M. Munshi said that the Government’s action in depriving Mr. Patel of 
liberty of speech was unconstitutional and must be condemned. He recalled Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood Benn's assurance that only those who advocated violence or incited people to 
violence would be arrested. Sir James Crerar had not told them that Mr. Patel had 
incited the people to violence. He had only lightly disobeyed an unlawful order, 
therefore the House must guard against endorsing the grave principle that Govern¬ 
ment could prosecute men for expressing opinion. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that the movement the Government had to deal 
with was an organised civil disobedience movement. He asked the Government : 
Are you going to deal with it with the responsibility of the Government of India or 
are you going to leave it to be dealt with by petty magistrates ? 

Sir James Crerar promptly answered amidst applause : The general direction of 
policy must necessarily be and will remain in the hands of the Government of India 
but dealing with an emergent situation requires emergent action which must necessa¬ 
rily be left to the responsible officer on the spot.* 

Mr. Jinnah proceeding welcomed the first pan of the Home Member's answer to 
his question and remarked : *I am glad you realise that the Central Government is 
responsible for law and order and I want you to maintain law and order. (Hear, 
hear). But as for the second part that the officer on the spot must take emergent 
action as he thinks fit, I ask where was the emergency which justified the magistrate 
in passing an order under the Police Act ? If Sardar Vallabhbhai had in previous 
utterances transgressed the limits of which no information has been given then he 
should have been prosecuted for it but now, by arresting and imprisoning Mr. Patel 
in the manner he was, a dangerous precedent has been created. It was an attempt 
to suppress political opinion and therefore I ask the Government of India to see that 
their policy of maintenance of law and order is not deflected by whimsical actions of 
magistrates. 
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At 20 minutes to six the House divided and the adjournment motion was rejected 
by 53 against 30 votes, the Independents largely remaining neutral and the Central 
Muslims as a party voting with the Government. The House then adjourned till nth. 

ll(h, MARCH :—As soon as the Assembly met, it went into division over Sir Hugh 
Cocke’s cut of Rs. 100 over the Finance department and defeated the Government by 
43 votes against 34, this being the second Government defeat of the session. All 
unofficial parties joined the European group and inspite of the thinness of unofficial 
benches were able to outvote the Government. 

N. W. F. Province 

Mian Shah Nawaz moved on behalf of the Central Muslim group a cut of Rs. 100 
to urge reforms in the North-West Frontier Province. He thought that India would 
soon attain Dominion Status and he wanted the Government to grant reforms to the 
frontier people also and save them from the iron heels of the frontier ermes regula¬ 
tions. The expenditure caused by the introduction of reforms would be paltry 
and the money saved from the border militia and frontier constabulary would 
contribute very largely towards the reforms expenses. 

Mr. Howell, foreign secretary, said that Sir Denys Bray, whose ability and integrity 
the House very well recognized, had assured them that real difficulties existed in 
giving effect to the Bray report. Unless they charged Sir Denys Bray with shifting 
ground and trickery and having done nothing all these years, they must accept 
those assurances. Nawab Sir Abdul Qaiyum knew as well as the speaker that 
the difficulties were real. 

Mr. Howell recalled the speech of Sir Zulhkar All Khan last year when the 
Nawab reported a conversation with trans-border elders who had said that they did 
not wish to be left behind if India got reforms The question was, were the trans- 
border people to be excluded or included and, if included, who ? Mr. Howell hoped 
the House realized that in view of the Simon Commission, if the Government had 
after the last year's debate proceeded to give effect thereto, it would have constituted 
an act of lunacy and not statesmanship. Speaking not as Foreign Secretary but as an 
Englishman he said that every Englishman naturally had great sympathy with the 
frontier people who were like Englishmen in their earlier stages, and Englishmen had a 
strong desire to gratify the aspirations of such people. He announced on behalf of 
the Government that the Government was pledged to give its most serious, earnest and 
sympathetic consideration to the question and when the time came for action, the 
Government would do everything to take whatever action it thought proper without 
any further delay. The cut was carried, the Government not opposing. 

Demand Under Customs | 

Sir H. S. Gour next moved a cut motion under customs for an all round 5 percent 
reduction. He reminded the Assembly of the experiences of the first Assembly which 

faced with a similar situation and succeeded in making retrenchments through the 
efforts of the Inchcape Committee. He wanted the present Assembly to follow the 
example of its predecessor. 

Sir George Schuster explained how indiscriminate cutting down of expenditure 
in this manner was neither practicable nor expedient. He referred to the increase 
m customs work during the last five years and said that increased expenditure was 
only a corollary. He maintained that Governme nt were aiming at a steady continuous 
reduction of expenditure in every branch of the service with intelligence and dis¬ 
crimination and remarked that Sir H. S. Gour's suggestion would result in endan- 
gerii^ the efficiency of a public service. 

motion was lost by 3a against 47 votes, a few Nationalists and a 
nuiwer of the Independents and the Central Muslims remaining neutral. 

Mr. Anwarul Azim then moved a cut of Rs. 100 as a protest against the inade- 
quate renuitment of Muslims in Customs services. 

w r » Schuster assured the mover that the Government circular on the 
^mject of minonty representation was kept in view, but that the local authorities with 
wnom rested the ^ruitment found considerable difficulty in obtaining candidates of 
the requisite qualification. 
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The motion was rejected by 4a to 21 votes, the minority consisted mainly of 
Muslims, while the Nationalists were mostly neutral. 

Maulvi Sarfaraz Husain Khan moved a cut to urge checking of the importation of 
artides used for adulteration of ghee. The motion was lost by 43 to 37. 

The customs grant was passed and the House adjourned. 

Five Per Cent, cut in Income Tax 

12 th, MARCH ;—The voting on the demands for grants was finished on this day. 
Sir Han Singh Gour again pressing an all-round cut of five per cent, this time under 
income-tax said that he wanted to compel the Government to make retrenchment 
in civil expenditure. The Army authorities, he understood, were engaged in trying 
to effect economy. He remarked that certain expenditure was abnormal and the 
increased taxation this year was unjustifiable. 

Sir George Schuster informed the House that the Government's idea was that the 
report of Mr. Jukes, the special retrenchment officer, would be placed before the 
/^embly m the form of certain definite proposals, for they should in their anxiety to 
effect economy see that they did not misfire and that their aim was right. He had 

^® 3 ®cUon to consider the suggestion of associating Mr. Rama Rao or any other 
mdian officer of the Finance department with the Jukes enquiry, if this was possible. 

would be very busy in connection with the 
imblems that would result from the publication of the report of the Simon Commis- 
won. As a matter of fact the Finance department relied largely on Indian officers. 
Retrenchment could not be discussed in the abstract ; they must come down 
to practical detail. There was no evidence to show that they had been over- 
budgetting. Concluding, the Finance Member reiterated his view shat the money 
needed for the next year was the barest required and along with the House he 
times, in future, so that in the coming reforms when the provinces 
would be enjoying more powers there would be larger resources for them to proceed 
with nation-building programmes. Sir H. S. Gour's cut was lost without division. 


Cut in Salt Tax 

Some liveliness was noticed when the House came to discuss the cut under 
mt tax* moved by Mr. Amarnath Dutt, who pleaded for the total abolition of 
the department and for the abolition of the salt tax. He alluded to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s campaign of civil disobedience launched in respect of the sail tax which he 
assured the House would succeed, because the masses were behind Mahatma 
Gandhi in this ‘religious and non-violent war.' He appealed to the Government to 
Uke note of the tendencies of the time and not to turn a deaf ear to the appeal of 
the greatest man of the world. 

Sir George Schuster did not think that even if the salt tax was abolished by a 
stroke of the pen the political danger would disappear on that score. The Govern¬ 
ment had been considering the question of the production of a better quality of Indian 
sMt and the marketting facilities. ^ The Tariff Board would go into all the questions. 
That was the way to advance the interests of the poorer masses and not abolition of 
^ which would result in financial difficulties for the Government. 

The cut was lost. 

A oiher heads were discussed and all cuts were utilised by members for 
eliciting information on minor points. At 5 p. m. the guillotine was applied and all 
the remaining demands in the budget grants were carried, there being no division on 
any of them. The net result of the five days’ discussion was that the Army department 
was refused its entire demand and the Finance department and the North-West 
Frontier lost only Rs, 100 each. The House then adjourned. 


The Tariff Bill 

The AeBembly met on this day to consider the Tariff Bill, round 
^ Q- w^oontreversies regarding the cotton duties centred. 

consideration of the Bill amending the Cotton 
Indian Tariff, Cotton Yarn Act of 192'!^ occupied 40 
mmutes surve^^ng and emphasising the points contained in the statement of objects 
ana reasons* Referring to the amendmeut of 1927, he point^ out that this Bill 
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expired in 1930 and it was for the Assembly to decide whether the protection then 
given as against Japan should continue or not In 1927, in Japan there was no 
limitation of night work by women, but under new law it was forbidden. In Ifd** 
the restriction imposed was narrow, for night work by womp was forbidden. 
In Japan, there were two shifts of work comparing to the ten hours work 
in India. With the passing of the Japanese Factory Law of 1929, the unfmr 
element in the Japanese competition had disappeared but the total imports of twist 
and yarn from China had increased from 945,000 lbs. in 1926-27 to 11,500,000 lbs. 
in 1928-29. The imports for the first nine months of the current financial year were 
7 500 000 lbs. Moreover, until January this year, the Chinese law placed no limit on 
tile hours of work of either men or women and no restriction on the employment 
of children. Though on January 16 last a law in this connection have been pro¬ 
mulgated there, there was no evidence that steps had been taken to make this law 
effective. The Chinese mills must be regarded as possessing an unfair advantage justify¬ 
ing the continuance of the minimum specific duty imposed in 1927. If the conditions 
changed in China, the position might be re-considcred. But ^ now the Government 
of India must reserve to themselves entire freedom to continue the duty for tl^ee 
years and it was equally free to propose discontinuance before that period. Proce^in^ 
Sir George Rainy said that on revenue grounds alone the Government considered 
it necessary to raise the duty from 11 to 15 per cent, and it was proposed to impose a 
duty of 20 per cent ad valorem on piece goods not of British manufacture and mini¬ 
mum specific duty of 3^ annas per pound on plain grey goods not of British^ manu¬ 
facture. In substance what the Government felt was that a 20 per cent duty imposed 
all round would raise the cost to the consumer in respect of enormous quantities 
of goods which were in effective competition with India-made goods and the benefit 
which the Indian manufacturer woula derive for the proposed tnree years would ^ 
very small. The Bill provided against the danger of substitution of cloth for plmn 
grey. The principle underlying the Bill was that it was necessary in the existing 
circumstances to protect the manufacturer of Indian piece-goods and beyond that it 
would not commit the House. The Government were not asking the House at this 
stage to give a final decision on the question whether the scheme of protection should 
have preference for British goods. He would be misleading the House if he gave the 
impression that the Government w’ould be prepared to discuss the various amend¬ 
ments tabled by the Opposition or accept any drastic change in the scheme embodied 
in the Bill, but the Government would be prepared to accept Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty’s amendment, putting a minimum specific duty of 3jl4 annas per pound in 
respect of plain grey goods of British manufacture as well. 

The Government approached the question from the point of view of gyving effect 
to the declared policy discriminating protection with due regard to the interests of 
the consumer and benefit to the industry. Their immediate object was to protect 
the industry, leaving it open to the Tariff Board at the end of three years to review 
the position. No other scheme would be equally effective and eoually fair to all the 
interests concerned. It was recognised that the methods adopted involved preference 
for British manufacturers, but it was likely to further and not to prejudice India’s 
interests when all the circumstances were taken into account. Otherwise no Imember 
of the Government would have made himself responsible for this Bill. (Applause.) 

Concluding Sir George Rainy said that India could produce all its requirements iu 
respect of plain grey goods and as this faced competition from Japan it was neces¬ 
sary to impose limited protection for three years. 

Pandit Malaviya’s Enquiry 

As soon as Sir George Rainy sat down, Pandit Malaviya referred to the corres¬ 
pondence laid on the table of the House yesterday* and said that it did not contain 
the original proposals made by the Government of India to the Secretary of State 
and wanted to know if it was true that the Government proposed a 15 per cent, reve¬ 
nue duty and 3j4 annas per pound protective duty on all plain grey goods. 


The following correspondence was placed on the table of the Assembly on 
the I2th March 

From the Secretary of State to the Viceroy^ dated the 8th February .—^The 
Cabinet, with reference to the proposed increase in Indian cotton duties, resolved 
at a special meeting held this morning that it would not be i ir.onsistent with the 
procedure governing the now well-recognised fiscal autonomy convention to make 
at this stage the following representations to the Government of India ; firstly, the 
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Sir George Bainy eaid that the original proposals formed part of the letter 
correspondence was always treated as confidential; but he hoped in the course of the 
debate to throw light on this subject as far as possible. 

Pandit Malaviya represented that it would be impossible to carry on the debate 
properly without this information beforehand. 

Sir George Kainy, after consulting Sir George Schuster, replied that it was true 
that the original proposal was for a 15 centum revenue duty and an additional pro¬ 
tective duty of annas per pound on all plain grey goods, but added that when 
those proposals were made no final decision had been arrived at. 


probability that such an addition to the duty would be likely to raise the price of 
goods in India itself to the great detriment of the poorer classes generally m that 
country; and, secondly, that such an addition to duty would have a disastrous efiect 
which the Cabinet feels sure that you and your Legislature do not desire to create. 
From both points of view, the Cabinet views with the gravest apprehension the 
proposed addition to duty and hopes that full weight will be given to the above 
considerations. 

From Viceroy to the Secretary of State^ dated the 12th Febmary .—Your telegram 
of the 8 th inst. I have discussed with my Council the Cabinet representation and 
we are deeply impressed by a message of this nature. Nevertheless, we feel bound 
to adhere to our main proposals. It must be remembered, first, that we want revenue ; 
secondly, that customs is our chief source ; thirdly, that general revenue tariff 
stands at 15 per cent, while the duty on cotton piece-goods is only 11 per cent ; 
fourthly, that the Indian industry is suffering from a deep depression and that as 
regards Bombay, the mills are approaching a desperate position which nay affect 
the whole future of this important centre of Indian commerce and finance. More¬ 
over, in a year like the present, when we have imposed heavy new taxation, we could 
not for revenue purposes leave cotton duties alone. As regards raising of the cost 
to the consumer, we believe that in those goods where external competition is chiefly 
felt, namely plain grey shirtings and light sheetings and cheaper coloured goods, 
internal competition will in any case keep the prices down. As regards bleached 
goods and finer qualities of grey and coloured goods which Lancashire mainly 
supplies a four percent increase in price cannot be represented as a crushing 
burden. 

As regards the second point in the Cabinet representation, the danger to British 
interests, we recognize that a possible decline in consumption of Lancashire goods 
may be a serious matter but we are clearly bound to put India's interests first. We 
also recognise how important it is to India not to antagonize British opinion and 
quite apart from this we are of course concerned at this time to avoid unnecessary 
injury to British interests. We have carefully considered what we could do in this 
respect and while we cannot modify the general application of 15 per cent revenue 
duty, wc are prepared to propose to the Assembly that as regards any additional 
and temporary protective measures their application might be limited to non-British 
goods and that in these circumstances there should be imposed in addition to the 
15 per cent, revenue duty a $ per cent protective duty with a minimum of 3 ^ 
annas per pound on plain grey goods against all cotton piecegoods from outside the 
the United Kingdom. We should propose the protective duty for three years only 
and undertake to have its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of 
this period. We think it unlikely, having regard to the immense preponderance of 
British imports in classes of bleached goods, that the additional duty would have 
any appreciable effect on the prices. 

In placing our proposals before the Assembly we shall point out that so far as 
we arc aware this is the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India and we are impress^ 
with the significance of the precedent so established. We cannot ask the Assembly 
to commit themselves to imperial preference as a principle but merely to adopt a 
particular course which in our judgment is consistent with India's interests at 
a critical juncture when much may depend on the Indian response to the British 
Government's appeal. We shall have to make it plain to the Assembly that while 
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Pandit Malaviya regretted that Sir George Schuster's 8|>eech did not make it as 
clear as the Government of India's telegram to the British Government that they 
desired to elicit a most free expression of opinion in the liCgislature, with whom the 
final decision must rest. Then again Pandit Malaviya, while commending the British 
Government’s attitude in the matter, deplored that the Government of India had 

S ’vcn up their original position as a result of the British Cabinate’a appeal and, of 
eir ac^cord, had proposed imperial preference. He said‘We have no unfriendly 
intentions towards Lancashire. We wish them prosperity but this should be obtained 
by fair meens, without detriment to the country’s interest (Cheers.) The Govern¬ 
ment of India cannot conceal the fact that they have modified the original proposal 
to help Lancashire. This has been a most unwise step particularly at this juncture. 
Such a question for preference should have been left unfettered to the vote entirely 
of the elected House of the future and should not have been brought before this 
House, where the Government has set votes and is in a position to exercise the 
power of patronage. “The Goveniment in the past did nothing for the cotton mills 
and exposed it to Japanese competition. By the exchange ratio of Is. 6d. the 
Government of India have placed us in an awkward position. 1 should net like 
to annoy British opinion. At the same time such a Bill as this will furnish a 
strong argument to those who desire complete independence to declare that the 
economic and commercial interests of India will not receive due consideration at 
the hands of the Government of India. Moreover under the proposals you will 
give the entire monoply of the market to Lancashire and it will be difficult after¬ 
wards to displace it. Therefore, Pandit Malaviya suggestwi that Government should 
accept his suggestion of a uniform 15 centum revenue duty or 3 half annas per 
pound, whichever is higher. This would give substantial protection to Lancashire 
because of its finer count of cloth which would come under 15 per cent duty 
only while the other countries would mostly pay at 3 half annas per pound and would 
^us help Lancashire without introducing a statutory discrimination against 
Japan or anv other country, We have no quarrel with Japan. Our country’s 
trade will be free to all without discrimination against any.’ 

Sir George Schuster thanked Pandit Malaviya for the moderate 
^0 speech but said that it was difficult to tell the House of 
confidential correspondence which had taken place. He washed a 

/ Tir^M keeper of his conscience for he had nothing to be ashamed 

of. While India’s interest had come first, he had been anxious not to antagonise 
the feeling in England against India at this crisis. There was also the fact that 
more revenue was n^ed and the Government was also anxious to find a special 
protective measure which would not place too heavy a burden on the consumer. 
It was true that their original proposal did include 3 half annas per pound on all 
plmn grey goods irrespective of the country of origin, but to say that was not 
telling the whole sfcon^. For when they came to examine the position in the practi¬ 
cal way a^d consider how they could make a distinction they found that as a 
matter of fact a distinction between British and non-British goods did fit in with 
tne situation. In their preliminary discussion of this subject they felt shy of this 
proposal because they were influenced by the consideration that it might be liable 
to political misinterpretation. So for the time being they gave up that plan. They 
came to discuss 3 half annas specific duty on plain greyf goods, but felt that that perhaps 

Government of India was 

axictressea by His Majesty’s Government a fact which had a considerable influence 


tone of 
all the 
Pandit 


treating plain grey goods exceptionally we do not in any 
agree at the present stage and for the emergency purpose which 
additional protective duty of five per cent on all classes of 
since the immediate benefit to the 
with the burden imposed on th^ 
desire also to make it clear that in a matter of this kind after 

a n>ost free expression of opinion 
i decision must rest. 

rLifr AatnnLj^" recognising the position of India 
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on them. Then they thought that perhaps it was best to go back to the original 
plan and riak a political mieunderstandin^ and place all facts before the Assembly, 
rhe Government on one side did reach a definite conclusion that on the top of 
15 per cent revenue duty, they should at least as part of the scheme put d half aimas 
specific duty on all plain grey goods and on the other was the plan now put before 
the House which they felt went much further to meet the needs of the situation than 
any other plan they could think of. It was for the Assembly to decide whether the 
plan thus placed met the needs of the situation and would be better from the point 
of view of the interests they were trying to further than mere 15 per, cent with 3 half 
annas duty on plain grey goods. In practice all the Dominions had introduced the 
system of Tariffs which did give a very substantial preference to British goods. In 
Australia the difference between general and preferential tariff was 15 per cent, in 
Canada it was between 7 and 10 per cent, in New Zealand it was 15 per cent. 
Concluding the Finance Member said that the Government of India’s proposal included 
the principle of differential tariffs, but it was necessary to meet the needs of the 
situation and was in the interests of India. 

Mr, R, p, Mody, the millowners’ representative, put up a spirited defence. He said 
that the Government’s failure to put Sir Frank Noyce’s report into effect proved disas¬ 
trous. The Japanese competition was more intense, so that during the last 5 years the 
Japanese imports have increased from 217 millions yards to 550 millions. This 
competition was helped by the unfair labour conditions, for Bir George Rainy could 
not deny that under the Washington Convention Japan could not work the two 
shifts which she was working. The Bombay industry on the other hand had lost 
ten crores of rupees during the last five years. The much maligned managing 
agencies of Bombay had suffered to the extent of no less than 18 lakhs of rupees by 
wav of commission and 85 lakhs in the capital invested in the various concerns and 
had invested two crores of rupees further to help the industry. As for reorganization 
no less than Rs. 75,00,000 were invested for new equipment in Bombay and the 
mills which w’ere a deadweight to the industry had been put into liquidation. The 
position in other centres was not more cheerful. In the C. P. seven mills, excepting 
Tatas, had lost Rs. 16,00,000 in the five years. The Madras mills were yielding in 
1^28 less than 3 per centiprofit. The Ahmedabad mills did not yield more than 
four centum net profit. In Bengal, 7 mills lost 32 crores of rupees during three 
years. The result of this was that in last May a millowners’ deputation waited on 
the Viceroy and urged a 20 centum all round duty with a minimum of three and 
a half annas per pound. Mr. Hardy who was appointed to investigate produced a 
convincing report. It was now that the help had come. 

Referring to the bill, he said : ‘We have not obtained all we asked for, but the 
proposals before the House are calculated to arrest the decline in our fortune and 
give us breathing time to carry on complete reorganization whereon we are engaged 
already. We are faced with the difficulty that the market is flooded with foreign 
consignments which would deprive us of the protective advantage for six monms 
ai^ then 18 months after the Tariff Board would pounce upon us to know exactly 
what we have done,’ 

Mr. Mody complimented Sir George Rainy and Sir George Schuster on their 
efforts and alluded that the House was placed on the horns of a dilemma. To those 
who took a sentimental view against imperial preference and were opposed to it, he 
said: imperial preference may be a mysterious thing, but like every economic 
issue imperial preference means reciprocity benefits. If there is reciprocity there 
should be no opposition. Moreover the present proposals were merely of a nature 
to meet the grave position. I have an admiration for the efficiency and organization 
of the Japanese manufacturer, but the fact remains that their competition was 
killing the industry, However friendly we be with another nation, we cannot allow 
it to kill an indigenous industry. May I ask : Would, under similar circurastauoes, 
the Japanese Government have cogitate for five years ? No. It would have given a 
short, sharp shrift and protected its industry. Similarly, I expect that if Government 
finds Lancashire displacing Japan at the end of three years the Government would 
protect ns against Lancashire’. 

Continuing Mr, Mody emphasized Bombay’s importance as an income-tax payer. 
Whereas the Government of India realized from Bombay 4 half crores, she now got 
less than two crores in income-tax and the supertax haa fallen from %% crores to 
less than 5 lakhs, ‘The point is ; will sentiment be allowed to prevail ?’ 

After Dewan Ohaman Lai had spoken the house adjourn^ till the 17th« 
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DEBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 

Excise Duty on Bilvek. 

I7th, MARCH :-~Sir George Schuster introduced the bill for an excise duty 
on silver after the Finance Member had explained that the Indian Finance Bill 
which was introduced on Feb. 28 included a proposal for the levy of a customs duty 
of four annas per ounce on silver bullion and com. If that proposal was accepted 
the effect would be to raise the internal price of silver which would give a corres¬ 
ponding bounty to the local producers of silver on so much of their output as was 
sold in India. That could be neglected when there was an import duty on silver 
bullion before, since the production of silver in India was then very small but the 
position now was entirely different and one concern in Burma had an output of six 
to seven million ounces a year. It was, therefore, projicsed to impose a countervailing 
excise duty on the silver produced in India, power being taken to exempt any silver 
produced in India and exported out of India. 

The Tariff Bill 

Nearly the whole sitting was devoted to further debate on the motion to take into 
consideration the Tariff Bill, but votes could not be taken as numerous speakers still 
wished to participate in the debate. 

Dewan Charaan Lafs incitement was against the millowners^ inefficiency and he 
held that no case had been made out for protection. Mr. Ghuznavi contended that on 
the pretext of protecting the Indian Industry, Japan was being penalised to benefit 
Lancashire. 

Dr. Hyder said that they must check Japan’s ambition to expand at the expense of 
India the other parts of the British Empire. Bir Darcy Lindsay warned India 
against the danger of a peaceful penetration by Japan and held that the one object 
of the Bill was to keep out the strangers and endeavour thereby to assist the 
National industry. 

Mr. Jayakar wished that the Bill had been in force for a year to enable England’s 
honesty being tested. He regretted the bartering away of the great economic asset in 
the consuming capacity of India’s 330 millions by small advantages here and there. 

Mr, Chetty said that the danger to India was from Japan and the element of 
British preference in the scheme aid not affect the Indian industry. He would not 
barter away economic rights for political gifts. Mr. Acharya pleaded that facts were 
wanting to prove the urgency of the measure. The House at this stage adjourned. 

The Finance Bill. 

IBth, MARCH[:---The Assembly was engaged on this day in theldiscussion over the 
motion of Bir George Schuster for the consideration of the Finance Bill. 

Sir George Schuster announced his readiness to accept Sir Purushotamdas Thakur- 
das’s amendment at a later stage for imposing a 38 per cent ad valorem import 
duty on silverwares and silver tnread. 

Sir Purushotamdas attacked the Government’s salt monopoly and suggested an 
interim report by the Tariff Board. Mr. Kelkar urged that the House should refuse 
to take the Bill into consideration before the redress of grievances. Mr, Nilkanta Das 
attacked the Government in connection with the Tata steel industry and Jthe B. N. 
Railway management while Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava endorsed Mr. Kelkar’s views. 

I9tk, MARCH: — Mr. M. Prakasam attacked the Government policy in various directions, 
such as illiteracy of the masses, failure to protect the sugar industry in spite of the 
Bugar Committee’s recommendations and needless increase in the super-tax and the 
income-tax when the expenditure could be curtailed. Mr. Prakasam laid stress on 
the iniquity of the salt laws and said that though he had practised law for several 
years he did not know the position in regard to the salt laws until Mai^tma 
Gandhi’s movement made him study the point. Salt was an article which could 
be manufactured without cost or much labour by the poor, but the Government had 
instidled a system of monopoly by imposing an unholy tax. He said ; ‘Whatever 
my differences with the Msuiatma or the Congress it is the duty of every patriotic 
Indian to break the laws which were oppressive and funholy. Here you run your 
Biut laws in a manner that even people having a .free-holding interest in the land 
where salt can be manufactured are not allowed on payment of the duty to sdl 
thdr ovfxx salt, but their salt too is brought to the Government store platform which 
IS f^eed and guaj^^, where such salt is weighed and sold and the money paid 
to the treasury. This Government policy is one of terrorism and the Government 
persisted to levy this salt tax, even when the Assembly reduced it, by certifying it. 
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Mr, Birla welcomed the increased duty on sugar, but felt thatTthe interests of the 
consumer had not been protected. He also felt that with the same duty at least 
two industries could have been protected. Although iwelcoming the increased duty 
on kerosene, the speaker held that the import and excise duties should have been 
equalised. With their huge dividends and non-Indian capital and management, 
industry needed no protection and the speaker urged that the exercise and import 
duties be equalised in the next budget. This, he said, would help the consumer and 
bring in more revenues to the State. Protection, he said, was the philosophy of 
bread, and should only be granted when it really benifittcd the country and not 
foreign investors. On that principle they had supported the Coastal Keseryation 
Bill. In all other cases the interests of the consumer should be kept in the 
forefront. Mr. Birla strongly opposed the import duty on silver. What they had 
been objecting to. he said, was the Government policy of huge sales of silver which 
by depreciating the value of silver had adversely afPvted the savings of the masses. 
Mr, Birla felt that the Finance Member had unintentionally misled the house by 
stating that the fall in the silver prices was due to heavy sales by China and Indo- 
China, The speaker showed by figures, that China had been buying silver and with 
the production remaining stationary it was only the sales of the Indian Government 
which had lowered the prices and thereby afiected the savings of the masses of the 
country. 

Sir Oeorge Schuster^ intervening, said the statement was to the effect that 
the recent fall in prices had been mainly due to the sales of silver by the holders 
in China and Indo-Ohina and according to his information China had actually sold 
50 . 000,000 ounces during the last three months as compared with the total sales of 
( 57 , 000,000 ounces by the Government of India in the three and a half years. 
China, he said, had imported during the last two years more silver than her average 
consumption in the previous five years. As regards the recent fall in the prices of 
silver his information was that one of the largest txmtribulory factors was the 
position in China—first, the knowledge that very large stocks of silver far in excess 
of the normal position were held in Shanghai ; and secondly, large operations in the 
market by the Chinese interest. The house, he said, was perfectly aware that the 
influences that affected the prices of silver were not necessarily physical transfers of 
actual silver, but the operations in the market. The members knew perfectly well 
that the prices were fixed very largely by the transactions from day to day in the 
London market. Inspite of the fact that China was keeping say 130 , 000,000 ounces 
of silver in stocks physical^ in Shanghai or anywhere else, one could go in the 
London market and sell 200 , 000,000 ounces forward* and smash the prices without 
getting an ounce of silver from Shanghai or any other place in China. He said, 

T was acting on the information I received from London and I maintain that the 
information which 1 gave was perfectly correct. I do not wish to withdraw a word 
of it/ 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas —Perhaps, it would help the member (Mr. Birla) 
if I suggest to him that the difference between what he is pleading and what the 
Finance Member is trying to e^Iain is this. The Finance Member the oUier day 
gave the impression that the Government of China had sold silver, while Mr. Birla 
was trying to make out that the Government of China never sola. It is possible 
that speculators in China may have sold. The parallel between sales by Govern¬ 
ment and sales in China was not what the Finance Member was giving impression 
of. If that is what the member is trying to do, perhaps the Finance Member 
would agree with him. 

Mr. Birla said that even the duty on silver bad not helped the masses as the 
world prices had fallen to the extent of the duty. ^ 

Resuming Mr. Birla said that the reason given for selling silver was to earn interest 
by converting it into gold securities. But Be asked how was it then that before the 
fldling of silver the Government sterling securities stood on the 31 st March, 1926 , 
at 29 crores and on the 2 end February, 1930 . at two crores ninety-four lakhs. 
Thus while the value of silver depreciated it had not been replaced by gold 
securities. The fact was that 8ir George Schuster had been selling silver to put the 
Secretary of State in funds and contract money against which he protested. Silver 
was consumed by the poor and should never be taxed except as the mt resort. 

Mr. Birla concluding said that Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas had congratulated Sir 
George Schuster for showing a distinct change in attitude compared with the past 
by accepting some non-officios' suggestions, but Mr. Birla held that the aoceptanoe 
of a comma here or a semi-colon there was poor consolation when they found that 
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imperial preference, which even Ix)rd Curzon’s Oovernment in 1903 declined to 
ac^pt, was being forced on the country because the Government had a majority in 
the house, although they realized that the country was against it. Mr. Birla could 
not feel as enthiisi^tic as Bir rurshotamdas Thakurdas about ofFering congratulations 
to Sir George Schuster. 'Fhe speaker said he had a measure of satisfaction 
at the Finance Member’s wf)rk, but the measure of dissatisfaction was greater 
than the satisfaction. He was really convinced that he could not get unalloyed 
justice from the Government of India under the present system and the only 
solution was full Dominion Status. 

Col. Oidney accused the (iovernment of retrenchment in the wrong direction. 
The Railway staff* was under-paid and the staff of the Telegraph department was 
discontented. On the other hand the overhead charges had been kept on an enor¬ 
mous scale. He deplored the unfair treatment of the subordinate officers of the 

medical services in the Army d(^partmeiit and condemned the niggardly treatment of 
medical men employed by the Railway Board. Referring to the educational policy 
of the Government, Col. Gidney vigorously urged the abolition of the senior Cam¬ 
bridge examination which put an extra strain on European and Anglo-Indian boys. 
He affirmed that the system of education in the European schools was the main 
factor which served to alienate the Anglo-Indiaiis and Domiciled Europeans from 
Indians and advised the Government to impart education to Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians and Indians in the same schools and under a similar system and make them 
swim together. Col. Gidney in conclusion suggested various measures of economy 
particularly fn the Army estimates. 

Th\ ^^oonje had no hope from the British Government till the latter was infused 
with the spiritual force. The Commonwealth of India, he said, would be a fusion of 
spiritual and material forces and the attainment of that object would be his life’s 

W'ork in the Assembly. To-day the Government of India, he said, was a soulless 

body, heartlessly extravagant and thoughtlessly obstructive. The milita^ budget 
was one aspect of their extravagance. Quoting from the late Lord Rawlinson, the 
speaker said that at least for six years during the war and the post-war period, 
India had 2,000 army officers in excess of the expenditure. And still the Government 
pleaded want of funds as an excuse for not starting an Indian Sandhurst. ‘Jn this 
era of mutual trust, which began from the great war, the (.Tovernment could reduce 
the British troops.’ He urged the n(?ccs8ity of compulsory military training and 
rifle drill for boys of 10 and 20 years as a security measure against the frontiers. 
Referring to aviation, the speaker urged that the Government should have civil 
aviation and the Air Force inter-dependent on each other, which would provide them 
with Indian officers in the Air Force. 

20 th. MARCH ;—Resuming the discussion on this day Dr. Moonjc attacked the army 
department for not fulfilling its obligations in providing suffieient scope to the Indian 
youths for military training. (Comparing the ])rogi'ammo of the Indian Government 
with those of Japan and Germany, the speaker showed how insufficient had been the 
efforts of the Imfiaii Government in that direction. He charged the Government with 
wilfully obstructing India’s progress. 

At this stage Sir George Schuster, intervening, said that while the Government had 
no desire to restrict the discussion on the second reading of the Finance Bill lor the 
last two days, they should now proceed with the consideration of the bill clause by 
clause. He suggested the Chair putting the question to the house, but not in the? 
form of the closure. 

The President said he understood that there were several members who were still 
desirous of speaking, but he would accept the Government’s request and put the 
motiOQ under sub-order 121 , standing order . 34 , that the house should proceed with 
the third r^arding of the Finance Bill. The President reminded the members that 
ample opportunity to express their views on the different clauses 
of the bill. The question was put to the house and agreed to. The House then 
proceeded to the discussion of the bill clause by clause. 

The Salt Duty 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava moved for the abolition of the salt duty which he 
^^JJ^l^rised as the worst imposition on the poor people. 

•I Bupporting the amendment, referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s campaign 

agmnst salt tax and pleaded for the abolition of duty which he said would create 
a favourable atmosphere for the Bound Table Conference. He wanted the Govern- 
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ment to declare that they were out for the abolition of the duty and make a 
this year. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Nilkanth Das then moved an amendment Iho effect of which would be that the 
Go^rnment would remain dealers in salt but tie niaiinfacture of salt would be free. 

Sir George Schuster pointed out that the Government in response to the wishes 
OT the House had decided to refer the whole qiesiion to the Tariff Board and the 
House should wait for the report of the Board before taking action. 

Mr. Aney asked whether the question of duty wf)uM also be referred to the board. 
Sir George Schuster explained that the Boird would not only be asked to enquire 
jwut the production of salt but also about tin monopoly and prices. What the 
Government intended to do was to provide with the best eatable salt at 

low a price as though the salt tax had bee 

"'O’'?'* ainendra.|'t ^-hich empowertfJ Oov.nrament 
to remit the duty on Indian salt. 

Sir George Schuster opposing said that the .(Poot of I ho amendment would be the 
ahohtion of the salt duty but if the iutenl.ion ( „,„ver was to give protection 

•'^9 retentiou of duty on im,f,rted salt he would say that that 
"’referring the matter to the Tariff 

Jjoard* Ine amendment was rejected. 

.kI'*^*1 **'^rcduetio!,if ,i„fy (o eight'annas, said that inspite 
of the dUUy* loved England and on t.,^ jr,ound ho urgiKl for the reduction 

'-I’liaki/das urged that f ,i„.y wanted good and cheap salt for 
S ‘he report oftin, TarKP Hoard, lie also appealed 

^ prom|)tlv and by the time of the next 

“ u ^ good and cheap salt. 

TtL . ^ bohuster said that he would Caffily give the a.ssurance asked for. 

DaS-CfiSlS S “• “■ 

Mr third amendment to ;,j,ute the duty to rupee one. 

felt that the Government had 


uflaer-estimated the returns from imports 


sugar and the loss by the reduction of 


euirar evenues from the (iiihanccd duty on 

atJuraf^ T ^ ^^^'iriinicnt estimates of sugar returns were 

increased exceptionally bumper and the 
Thp ampn/m!!nf bound to chcck the impcj^g increase local production. 

at Sf 1-4 i SsS ^ ^ 3 


Income of Jointf^milies 

An interesting discussion followed on the a ’ Mr 'Rhorir... Iw wVi:,.h 

the income of individual members of undivide- ‘L S 

separately instead of the tax b(‘ing levied d Hinuii famBuq 
however, withdrew the amendment on then their aggregate tncOiWi 
some one brought in a Bill to give effect assurance oi Sir B. L. 
the same and see how far he could meet the v to thf» amendment he wontd exf0MP« 

ishes of the House. 

Excise Ditty on ’ 


Mr. Aney next moved for the abolition of _ 

was supported by Mr. Lamb on the groundi the exciMt* duty on Eeroseno, Ho 
the consumer and effected the small oil compa that th(^ excise duty was a biirdeil on 
withdrew the amendment .when Mr. Birla juies advt;rsely. Mr, Aney, however, 
cOttdjBmnation of the amendment that it had b told him that it w^as the greatest 
Sirdar Guiab Bingh next moved for the reween supported l)y Mr. Lamb. 

15 pies. Sir Darc^ Lindsay supported the amei uction of the excise duty on kerosene to 
public interest. The amendment, he said, wou^dment as he felt that it was in the best 
Government without effecting the prices of oiald provide sufficient revenues for the 
The discussion was not finished when the \ 

27«f. JfABCTi-Sir Purshottamdas ThakuPP"®®^ 
su^estion of Mr. Lamb that Mr. Birla was sAdas in a fighting speech repudiated the 
himself was doing in oil import busines»porting the increase in the excise duty 
by oil producers in India that Mr. Birla wa* Referring to a telegram sent abroad 
of Gandhi Oil, thereby creating political anti selling imported kerosene in the UltinU 

•gonisra, he said that such tactics 
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T^ere unworthy of Europeans in India. Sir Purahottamdas said that Mr. Birla, inspito 
of the fact that he was interested in the cotton industry, was opposed to the Govern- 
mout’s protective duty. Indian industrial magnets came to the House in their 
own right while the Europeans, as hirelings and glorified clerks, were serving the 
interests of their masters at home. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay protested against the remark and said that he had his own 
independent business and had been in the country for over thirty years serving 
India to the best of his ability. 

Sir Purshottamdas said that bis remark hnd no reference to Sir Darcy Lindsay for 
whom he had great respect. But he urged Mr. Lamb to withdraw his insinuation 
against Mr. Birla. , 

Mr. Lamb : F made no insinuations against Mr. Jhrla and if Mr. Birla took 
objection to any of my slutoments he could have spoken for himself. 

Sir Georg Rainy at the outset paid an eloquent tribut(i <0 the services render<^ 
by Sir Padamji Ginwala, President of the Tarifi* Board. He said that none knew Sir 
Padamji better than hims(^lf and he always admired his judgment and the thoroughness 
with w^hich he carried out his work. He strongly rebuked Mr. Moore for his state¬ 
ment that the minority report of the President of the Tariff Board on oil was a 
tissue of contradictions. The fact that the Government had accepted the findings of 
the majority did not make the minority report the less valuable. Proceeding, the 
Commerce Member said that he was surf)rised to hear that an industry which had 
enjoyed certain benefits for a quarter of a century should continue to do so. 
Charges had been levelled against the Government, and specially against the Com¬ 
merce Department, of thwarting the growth of the oil industry in India because 
they did not accept the findings of the Tariff Board and Ixjcause they lowered the 
import duty and enhanced the excise duty on kerosene. Sir George said that if 
by the charge it was nmant that the Commerce Department had any reason for 
desiring anything but the success of Indian industries and if by it was meant 
that his department bore any grudge against any particular industry, he would 
naturally repudiate the charge, but if, on the other hand, by the charge it was 
meant that ho had rt‘fiised to apply one weight and measure to a new industry, 
usally Indian, applying for protection and a different weight and measure, more 
generous in this case, to an old industry not so much Indian, then he accepted the 
charge. Continuing Sir George Rainy dealt at length with the rates charged by 
the pool. He said that there were reasons to believe that large profits resultea from 
the aiffercnco between the customs and the excise duty. He could not therefore 
understand why it was argued that the oil companies should continue to enjoy inde¬ 
finitely the benefit of this difference between the two duties. It would be a remark¬ 
able position, however, if the reduction of customs duty was likely to be followed 
by an increase in prices. He was not prepared to admit, unless the facts pointed 
the other way, that they were justified in assuming as a matter of course, contrary 
to the economic laws, that a reduction in customs duty was likely to be accompa¬ 
nied by an increase in prices. As for those who argued that under the proposed 
scheme there is danger to the similar companies, Government found that on one 
side it was argued that there was going to be an increiise in prices and if so the 
smaller companies would have no danger; on the other hand, ii they were seriously 
afiected, then the consumer would not suffer. lie asked the Opposition to choose 
one of these and not to have it both ways. Concluding, Sir George 
Rainy referred to t he statement that Rs. 15 , 00,000 had been put in the pocket of the 
standard Oil Company, but if they had looked at the import figure they would have 
known that the Standard Oil Company controlled little ovei Mf the total of the oil 
imported, which brought the Rs. 15 , 00,000 to Rs. 7 , 50 , 000 . He declared that these 
matters would not be “disposed of by hasty criticism and urged the value of a 
serious study of such matters before charges were made. He hoped he had convinced 
the House of the Government’s desire to do justice to all. 

Bardar Gulab Sing’s amendment was put to the vote. A division took place, 117 
supporting the amendment including ten Europeans and 62 voting against it, A large 
number of Nationalists remained neutral. 

The House then passed this and other clauses of the Finance Bill without dis¬ 
cussion and then took up the schedules of the Bill after which it adjourned. 

Silver Duty 

%%nd, MARCH :—^The Honse resumed the discussion on the Finance Bill and took 
up the consideration of the amendments. 
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Mr, Faral Rahimtoola was against the imposition of the silver duty. 

Pandit Hirdaynath Kunxru supporting the amendment said that the Government 
had recently appointtxl retrenchment officers anil were* exploring avornies of economy. 
Under those circumstances it was best to leave the FinantM*. Monil)er with a small 
deficit so that he might effect economy. The s)>eaki’r <Ii(i not think that the im¬ 
position of a duty would stabilize the prices of silver which were governed by 
^e international market. The only effect would ho that the masses in India would 
have to pay higher prices for nilver to the extent of flu* duty. 

At this stage, Sir George Schuster pointixl out (hat the effect of the amendment 
if carried would be that in accordance with items 1 and ’ of sohodule 1, the duty on 
silver would be 15 per cenr ad valorem. Ho without curtailing the discussion 
wanted the Chair to have that point in mind specially when the object of the amend¬ 
ment was against the imposition of (he duty. 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas suggested that (he Chair might put every item of 
schedule separately to vote, to which both Sir George Schuster and the 
President agreed. 

Sir Puruahotamdrtfi, supporting the amendiiKmi, discussed the whole question 
rrom the points whether the proposal was desira}>lc and whcfh(‘r it would achieve 
ne objwt of further preventing the depreciation of silver. As regards the desira- 
oility of the imjx)8ition of the duty, he said that best method would have been 
o call a conference of representatives of silver producing inieresfs wilh a view to 
reflate the mark(‘ting of silver, but as, jurcording to the Finance Member, it was 
would only discuss the question whetluT the pronosal would prevent 
^f sdvcr and in that mucli would boncht. the masses of the 
^untiy. tie admitted that the proposal before the House was more thorough than 

a greater part of the objeetjon had been met by the 
to product silver and the proposal 

tn rlui '.k *^4 exMrts. Blit he did not, sei; how the tioveriiment were going 

silver through Ibo Indim. borders which was 
if /n ? leakage of revenues. Vroceeding. the speaker asked 

to rl^ain Position of store of values and was 

mass^tT inv 4 ^f fhJr .in fiiture, what, other substiliitc there was for the 

massOT to invest their savings in ? He aoknowl';d.rf’( the efforts of the Finanee 

member to provide greater facilities for banking in the eountrv but t I thlt wS 

and^'nve8t their n^nw ? 

Gold, he said, was the only possible substitute but old-established custom and 

wfv"'on “h^t’^^ound^r •ho poor sb^^d in the 

^ • IV. l?Tound he said it would bo not desirable to tax silver which would 

be taxing the savings of the poor masses in Tndi i 

mi'^' supported the amendment and hit that the duty was undesirable 

dcHnitely announced their intention of a^tiC^f ^H 

3s. s.r=‘j:, 5s-fS 

Sir George Schuster replied at length. Perhaps he renli/rd tbaf fLin 
amendment might determine the fate of the whole’bill, lie said that plndit nfrLvnith 
gunzru had suggested that he might close the year with rdefidt 

that ^e surplus of R*-.70 lakhs he wanted was not a reS s^^^ 
the mtare of insurance against various elements of uncertainty Fverv^^nnt ‘ h- 
WMited represent the actual needs of the situation and not a 
future. Their estimates were not under-marked bi nl t.ht 

Dealing with the question of silver he said that they were not «ttlm«tk^^ optiniisti& 
Jy to maintain the internal yalues but tried by a measure of ^rmanent- 

iU value of the investment of the great maL^iiT lS krBZb-^ 

measure had already had the desired effcct^^ Rombay quotations 

. S.SSK,"3i°*rl,Sd“d5? 
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Bchuster assured Bir Purshotaiudas that the qu^tion of imports and exports of 
silver through the frontiers was being considered. lu ^ i, 

Sir Purshotamdas : Will the Government carry this menanre through without 
anticipating and providing for that difficulty ? A 20 jier cent difference is a great 


tem|^Ution^ Rchustcr r The Bill has not yet been passed. The matter -will be 
dealt with in a business-like way. The various frontiers present varyinp; problems. 


I promise effective measures. , , . . 

Continuing Bir George Schuster said that the siiiiation was different from 1921. 
He looked upon the present duty as greatly improving the value of the existing 
savings, though it imposed obsracles upon the poor man investing more money in 
silver. Bir Purshotamdas had referred to an alternative form of precious metal 
investment, but the problem was how to divert the savings from pre(*ions metals to 
productive employment. The post office' savings certificates were one form of invest¬ 
ment and a great deal still coul<l be done by lowering their d{‘nominations to make 
them popular among the masses. 

Turning to Mr. Chetty’s remarks, Bir G. Schuster said that Mr. Chetty was pro¬ 
bably right in saying that the speaker’s main object in the financial proposals was to 
improve the credit of the country and the improvement of tiie value of the masse^s’ 
investment was subsidiary. But Mr. Chetty, on the other hand, had accused the 
Government of keeping KK.) crorcs of silver in the paper currency reserve, thus 
keeping more silver than was ncHidetl. There were other critics who wished the 
Govt^rnment to remedy the situation by other measures than the sale of silver. 

Bir George Bchuster said ho would he prepare<l to give full weight to non-official 
representatives in the country and associations discussing the niatler with him but 
they must not lose sight of the fact that the Government had silver in excess of 
its requirements and India was one of the largest consuming markets of silver. Now 
they were told that India should be self-supporting in the matter of salt and other 
industries. He was therefore surprised when the Government's desire to sell silver 
in its own market, which should have been welcomed, was criticised by some as 
robbery. He emphasised that the Government had no other object except public 
interest and their policy had been justified by the results. 

Turning to the argument that though silver was sold, gold securities had not 
increased, Bir George Behuster admitted that the sales mostly went to finance the 
Be/'retary of State but maintained, whether they liked this policy or not, the fact 
was that forty millions of capital expenditure had been financed without correspond¬ 
ing sterling borrowing and all this came mostly out of the proceeds of sale of 
silver. Thus silver had been sold at good price and to-day its proceeds spent on 
locomotives and rails were earning good interest. Therefore there had be^ui no 
deterioration in the economic position of the country, rather the economic position 
had been strengllicncd. All thev could argue w'as that possibly paper currency reserves 
had been weakened. He next declared that he could not give any pledge that here¬ 
after there would be no sales of silver or there would be no sales below a certain 


price level such as 22d. Huch an undertaking would be dangerous but past con¬ 
duct would show that the Government whenever they sold silver did so with dis¬ 

cretion and it gave him the right ask for public confidence as to the Government’s 
policy in this matter. 

Continuing. Bir George Bchuster pleaded that these financial measures were 
urgently needed. He would require money to redeem a number of pledges he had 
eiven for the reduction of duties. For instance, the proposed reduction of export 
duty on rice would not be possible without further revenue and the income-tax 
reform to which he stood committed for allowing losses of one year to be carried 
forward to another year, could not be carried out without funds, because it 
would involve a substantial loss. Ihen again they were being urged to devote 
the whole sugar duty proceeds to the sugar industry. Moreover, though every 
p^ny he wanted would be needed immediately there was the important question 
of having funds to inaugurate the reforms. He did not wish to be drawn 
into the constitutional discusBion of bow the difficulty of distributing the 
central agency funds to the provinces would be settled in the Simon report. Mr. 

V ® fully advise them on the subject. He assured the House 

that his pledge about retrenchment would be fulfilled and asked the House to show 
any single promise he had made which had not been carried out. 

Sur G^rge Bchuster mentioned that the Government of India securities in 
London had improved from 68 on March 1 to 75 X and 77X. (CheersK This was 
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duo to the BtroDR financial proposals in the badfret. He warned the House against 
giving the impression that they were not out to take every possible step to main¬ 
tain their financial position. Concluding he appealed to the House to trust 
his judgment and take advantage of the tide and lay the foundation for an advance 
on constructive lines wliich the country so much needed. 

Mr. Fazal liahimtoolla’s amendment was rejected by 56 votes against 4. • 

Cotton Duty 

Mr, 8. C. Dutt next moved an amendment which sought the retention of 11 
per cent duty on cotton goods instead of 15 per cent now proposed. Mr. Dutt 
leU that cotton goods were a ncjcessity of life and should not be taxed. He 
also felt that the proposal should have been incorporated in Cotton Goods Prot^.- 
tion Bill, for its inclusion in the Finance Bill would make the protection of Indian 
mills permanent. The amendment was lost. 

Export Duty on Rice 

Pandit Nilkanth Das next moved for the abolition of export duty on rice on the 
ground that food stuffs should be iiutaxtxl. 

Sir George Painy, replying, said that the question of setting up a rice grading 
and marketting board was in the mind of the (rovernment but ho felt that the 
quality of rice could be improved through the imposition of a small cess. Sir 
George Rainy did not think that the question of regulating the export and import of 
food-stiifis was unimportant but said that under normal conditions specially of 
transport the (iovernment did not see any difficulty. 

The amendment was lost by 44 votes to IG. 

Quarter Anna Pottage 

Messrs. Amarnath Dutt and S. C. Dutt next moved for quarter anna postage 
but both the amendments were rejected after 8ir B. N. Mitra had explained to the 
House that his policy had been to make the department self-supporting and not 
run on the lines of charity. Fiirther, in the interests of efficiency, the service 
conditions specially of the'lower staff had to be improved resulting in extra exj^n- 
diture. Lastly the policy of extension of postal facilities had been carried out faith¬ 
fully during the last five years. The effect of the amendment would be a loss of 
of Rs. 70,00,000 to the Government. 

38 p. c Duly on Silver Wire and Thread. 

Thereafter the House adopted Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas’s amendment 
relating to a 38 per cent ad valorem duty on silver wire and silver thread without 
a debate. All amendments having l>ee.n disposed of, the President suggested that the 
third reading might also be finished. 

Mr. Kunzru : This is fag end of the day, Bir, it being 7-80. 

President Patel thereupon adjourned the House till Monday. 

24th, MARCH :-The President called upon the Finance Member to move the third 
reading of the Finance Bill which he did without a speech. 

The President proceeded immedialely to put the motion to vote when a number 
of Bwarajists rose and wished to oppose the measure, 

Mr. Kartar Singh started the opposition of the Bill and asked the House 
to throw it out. 

Mr, K. C, Roy supporting the Bill, felt that no impatience should bo shown in the 
passing of the measure which was the biggest enactment of supplies to the Gov¬ 
ernment. The House of Commons, he said, took several wetiks and often months to 
pass the Bill. The speaker felt that the advantages of discussion had been shown 
by the fact that the amendment regarding silver, thread and wires had been adopted 
by the Government and (he proposal of 8ir Hugh Cocke for the asaociation of 
businessmen witli the proposed retrenchment officer had been accepted by the Finance 
Member. Mr. Roy felt tJbat an ad hoc committee of tlie House would have been a l^ter 
method of advising the Government in regard to measures for effecting economy. 
He also held that there was no large room for economy in the civil administration 
which if stabilised at the present figure would be welcomed by the country. But 
the economy axe was needed mainly for the army budget and the speaker felt that 
unless the Government changed their policy not much could be expect^ from 
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/.nmmittpnn And in sDite of repeated criticism by non-officials in the House, the 
Finance Member ha^ given no indication in the matter of retrenchment in the 
Army expenditure. 


Cnticising the ’(Government’s Army nolicy, Mr. Roy referr^ to the statements 

of Sir Muhammad Habibullah before the last session of the Ijeague ^ Nations 

admitting that the last delegation could not be better reprewnt^. bir Muhamm^ 
Hnbibullah did not put the country’s vicw-pomt before the League when he said 
Sat having regard to^ the Frontier obligations the Hovernrncnt of India could not 
further reduce the Army although they were very anxious to fulfil interaational obliga¬ 
tions. Mr. Roy said th4 although India should stress the need of reduction of the army 
at the League, the occasion should also be taken to press the point before the 
Imperial Conference in London. Mr. Koy suggested that a committee of the Imperial 
Conference should examine the whole question. . . . , . - 

Referring to the Cotton Prototion Bill and imperial preference, the urgency of 
giving relief to the Bombay mills, Mr. Roy suggested that fiscal and taxation 
questions should be examined by a committ^ of the Imperial Lconomic Conference. 

Lastly Mr Roy referred to the Round Table Conference and charged the Govt, 
with neglect of canvassing opinion among Congressmen without whom the conference 
was forSloomed to failure. He felt that civil disobedience was not congenial to India 
and was bound to fizzle out and urged the Government to announce the date of the 
conference without further delay. A conference in April next year would be better 
suited to the country in view of the general election next autumn. 

Mr Lamb asked for an assurance from the Finance Member that when he got bum¬ 
per returns he would abolish what remained of the export duty on rice. He also hopc^ 
that the central Government would agree to the proposal of a cess when it came from 
the Burma Government without delay. Mr. Lamb was not satisfied with the Govern¬ 
ment’s explanation of its attitude towards the oil industry and wanted an assurance 
that the industry interests would be closely watched 111 the terms of the Government’s 
resolution on the Tariff Board report. , , ^ .l 1 . 

Sir P, Thakurdas said that the only way to develop the country as contemplated 
by the Government was to make her self-supporting. All that rerjuired a change of 
policy. He suggested monetary assistance to the sugar manufacturers and cheaper 
and easier means of transport from the fields to the factories for raw sugar. 

Mr. Aney said that the third reading of the Finance Bill provided the occasion for 
the annual national indictment of the bureaucracy and regretted that Pandit Mala- 
viya who was the pioneer of this protest was absent owing to illness. He asked 
wfien only 40 crores out of the total revenue of 134 crores was votable by the House, 
how could the Government say it counted on the vote of the House. Therefore, 
the passing of the Finance Bill was a formality and its throwing out also became 
a formal duty of the Opposition. His party had decided not to support the Bill. 
Discussing the civil administration expenditure, Mr. Aney showed that since 1923-24 
while the nation-building departments had Rs. 20 lakhs of the share of increase 
of revenue, other departments like the frontier watched the political department and 
adviation consumed Rs CO lakhs. Here was strong case for retrenchment. Mr. 
An^ warned the Government that the present situation could not lead to a Round 
Table Conference and discredit the Government. , ^ ^ 

Sir George Schusteiy replying to the debate, said that as commander of the Govern¬ 
ment forces he could assure the Opposition that their speeches had a considerable 
effect on the Government policy. Even the non-voted items were placed before the 
Standing Finance Committee for opinion. He assured the Muslim members thnt the 
question of progress during five years of the working of the present policy of re¬ 
presentation in the services wouloi be reviewed. He informed the European group 
that the appointment of a retrenchment officer was not an end of the matter, but 
that he was intended to analyase the reasons for the growth of the expenditure and 
thereafter the house would be consulted to decide the line of future action. Deal¬ 
ing with the question of the oil companies, he said there was a possibility that the 
change in the relative level of the import and excise duties might create some hard¬ 
ship and affect the finances of the smaller companies and wherever such companies 
thoroughly established a case for special assistance Government would give such 
assistance for which they had powers and did not require special legislation. Dealing 
with Mr. Anwarulazim’s speech he said the intention to grant more funds to the 
provinces did not mean necessarily that the assistance would be in the form of 
doles, but the new taxes would make easier a decision on the question of distribu¬ 
tion of the revenues. The speaker informed Mr. Roy that the protjeeds of the duty 
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OD silverware and thread would be only a lakh, while the silver excise duty was 
already taken account of in the biidj^et calculations. • i.-. x* 

Sir George Schuster aHsurtjil Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh that by instituting the 
economic advisory Council, the Central Agricultural (.buncil and the Banking 
Enquiry Ckirnmittee and by such other means they would work out an economic 
policy and he welcomed Chaudhri Mukhtar Singh's assistance. Mr. Aney s speech 
he said showed effective criticism of the growth of expenditure. 

Finally Sir George Schuster said that while it was a great deal under the present 
conditions to ask for five crores of taxation its inciilcuce was so balanced as not to 
be felt. Silver and sugar under the duties would still be available at ratios lower 
than a year ago, while income-tax's only merit was to rofiing the wealthier classes 
for the sate of balancing the budget. Concluding h(‘ said, ‘1 remain quite unshaken 
in the grounds 1 put up. Give me a chance, pass these taxes and see what comes 
out of it.’ (Prolonged atiplaiise.) 

The motion that the Finance Bill be passed was put to vote and earned without 
division. The house then adjourned. 

The Tariff Bill 

25 i}L MARCH '.—The discussion on the Tariff Bill was resumed on this day. Mr. 
Birla said that except Bombay the whole Indian mercantile community was at his back 
and with faith in the justice of his cause he opposed the Bill. He also regretted his 
differences on tlie matter with Sir Pushotamdas, but lelt sure that Sir Purushotam- 
das’s head and heart were with him although his vote was against him. 

Analysing the case for protection, Mr. Birla said that India annually consumed 
3,600,000, 000 yards of cloth, of which 1,900,000,000 yards was imported from abroad. 
The country on the other hand produced 2,700,000,000 yards every year, which meant 
that only 900,000,000 yards were required by the country from abroad. The question 
was whether this measure of protection would restrict foreign imports. 

Further developing this point, Mr. Birla said that two-thirds of the 1,900,000,000 
yards was imported from the United Kingdom which under the proposal would not be 
taxed. Mr. Birla said that the success of the whole scheme depended on the adequacy 
of protection and if protection was inadequate the industry would be a constant drag 
on the country and the consumer’s money would go to waste. Having left out two- 
thirds of the total imports untaxed, the protection of the industry would be inadequate. 

Examining the case for the United Kingdom more closely, Mr. Birla said that 
Lancashire competed with India in dhotees' and coloured goods. The country's total 
consumption of Mhoiees* was 947,000,000 yards every year, while India produced 
700 000,000 yards annually. Coloured goods had a similar tale to tell and while the 
imports had been stationary, the local production had been going down. The obvious 
question was whether protection could curtail the supply. Mr. Birla said it would 
not and Lancashire, India's principal competitor was left out. Their suspicion was 
that while a small measure of protection was being given to the Indian industry, the 
Bill proposed equal protection to Lancashire. Mr. Birla asked the House if it was 
fair to tax the Indian consumer in the interest of an industry which was not Indian. 
Bombay interests had been placed in a very difficult position, for if they rejected the 
Bill they would lose whatever little protection they were getting. But Mr. Birla 
appealed to them to wait a little longer and demand unalloyed protection, free from 
imperial preference, and not pay two crores a year to Lancashire as compensation 
for getting a little protection. 

In this connection, he referred to the remarks of Diwan Chaman Lai and Mr. Das 
regarding the mis-management of managing agents in Bombay. Mr. Birla said 50 per 
cent, of the total yarn produced in the country was produced in Bombay, which fact 
did not show inefficiency. He asked the members not to be unsympathetic to ^mbay, 
for in killing Bombay they would kill Indian trade. If they were anxious to nationa¬ 
lise the industry, it would be easier to do so in the case of a national industry than in 
the case of a foreign one. For none doubted that cotton was the national industry of 
the country. Referring to Mr. Chetty, he agreed that the cotton industry needed protec¬ 
tion, but he did not concur that the protection proposed was adequate and that impe¬ 
rial preference would not injure the best economic interests of India. Mr. Birla told 
the Government if Laneshire did not compete with Indian goods, why not place it on 
the some level with Japan and accept the amendmem of Pandit Ealaviya. it was not 
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administrative difficulty but protection of the interests of the United Kingdom which 

Stood in the way. , , _ , i 11 , 

Mr Birla said that if the House had any self-respect, they should unhesitatingly 
reject the Bill. The Government had told us at pistol point either to accept imperial 
preference or go to the dogs. ‘I will tell the Bombay Interests to walk out of the 
House and tell the Government to go to the dogs.' He further told the Government 
that when India had full responsible government they would favourably consider all 
the legitimate demands of Lancashire but their present policy was stiffening the 
attitude of the people and greater harm than good would result from the proposed 
protection. The Government had not brought in even the present proposals in 1927^ 
because then Japan did not so much compete with Lancashire. Since then the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdom had lost 66 per cent, of her sales in the country. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnahy while agreeing with a great deal of what Mr. Birla had said, 
wished the House to keep in view the constitutional position. He did not wish to refer 
to the history of the case. The moment the cotton excise duty was abolished, the 
exchange ratio wiped out its advantage to the mill industry. He quoted from the 
observations of the Joint Parliamentary committee on the subject of fiscal autonomy 
and said that, when the Government with the legislature acted together, the Secretary 
of State would not iuierfere. But the difficulty was that the initiative of putting a pro¬ 
posal was with the Government. ‘How then are we to act as a Dominion would?' 

President—By convention. 

Mr. Jinnah.—We are not masters of the situation. 

President.—Fiscal autonomy is a reality. 

Mr. Jinnah—If you permit rne, I will convince you also, Sir. (Laughter). 

The Government is not bound to abide by the vote of this House, Mr. Jinnah 
observed. ‘If fiscal autonomy were a reality, they would be bound. Can you give me 
a ruling, Sir, that they would abide by our vote? 

President.—That's what I understand to be the position in regard to fiscal autonomy. 

Mr. Jinnah.—I would like to know the Government's view. 

Mr. Prakasham.—You have the ruling. 

Mr. Jinnah.—The ruling cannot be enforced. 

Mr. Kidwai.—Has fiscal autonomy been given to the Government benches or to us? 

Mr. Jinnah.—That is another deluded member. 

The Commerce member said that the Government could notaccepta drasticichange 
in the scheme, and that if either Pandit Malaviya's or Munshi Iswar Saran's amend¬ 
ment were carried, it would be impossible for the Government to proceed with the 
Bill. 

President.—That position of the Government of India is entirely inconsistent with 
the statement of the Finance Member that fiscal autonomy is a reality and that it is 
an integral part of the constitution and also the statement of the Secretary of State 
in the House of Commons in a recent debate that India enjoys the same liberty in a 
measure of fiscal Tariff as Great Britain enjoys. (Opposition cheers.) 

Sir George Rainy replied that only if the Government of India and the Legis¬ 
lature were in agreement the Secretary of State would not exercise the power of 
superintendence, direction and control. There were differences in the constitution 
of the Government and Legislature between India and the Dominions. 

President.—Unless the Government are prepared to assimilate themselves to the 
position of Ministers and act as such in this matter of fiscal autonomy, this fiscal 
autonomy has no meaning, (Opposition cheers.) 

Mr. Jinnah.—There is very little doubt in my mind. I wish the hon. members 
to understand the position. I myself wished to move an amendment when I came 
to the conclusion that if the amendment was carried it would wreck the Bill and I 
am not prepared to take the responsibility for this Bill being wrecked and see the 
funeral of the miP industry. 

Continuing Mr. Jinnah said that imperial preference cou! 1 only be either as a 
reciprocal arrangement between two free nations or a voluntary gift from one to the 
other. India was not yet a Dominion nor had the Government said that they were 
making a gm. They, on the other hand, denied that they were asking the House to 
commit Itself to the principle of imperial preference. 

“I am not satisfied with the Government scheme, but I feel that beggars 

38 
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cannot be choosers. All I am saying is that I cannot give my support to this 
measure being wrecked." 

Certainly this appeal from His Majesty’s Government might have been left out. 
That could only come if we were in a poshion to decide the matter according to 
our judgment. He thought, at the same lim^, that the Labour Government had 
shown good will, good words and good manners and deserved consideration, 

Mr, Jinnah then referred to the nuinerouis telegrams received from Japan and 
said : ‘We have no unfriendliness towards Japaisi but they must also realize that we 
are not masters of our own house. Therefore we cannot do as we please,’ 

Mr. Jinnah reminded the House that th?e Government had yielded a bit over 
Mr. Chetty’s amendment and also quoted Mr. d-^irla’s .vioKdr tdac li'* pw.W.tiar .was 
not given, all the mills would declare r lock-out by the end of May. ‘Do you want 
to take that responsibility ? 

Dr. Moonje.—Throw it on the Government. 

Mr. Jinnah.—The responsibility of course is entirely theirs. We are not in a 
position to endorse the Governn\ent's scliemc, but we cannot also oppose this bill 
and if we find this Hill in danger we shall be obliged lo support the bill. (Applause.) 

Sir Coiva.yi Jchamjir could not congratulate Diwaii Chainan Lai on the logic 
of his facts. He disi>Lited tlie statement that ilie Hornbiy mills had been giving 
dividends to the extent of 178 per cent on the money invested. On the other hand 
taking the lean years into consideration the average profits came to 5 per cent. He 
remindetl the house that Japan and Lancashire also gave high dividends in those 
years of economic boom and in actual fact the bivuiends given by the Ahmedabad 
mills were higher than those given by Bombay. Sir Cowasji next referred to the 
lurid picture drawn by Diwan Chaman Lai of (he housing con<litioas for labour in 
Bombay and said that none regretted the conditions more than the Bombay millow- 
ners. After referring to the expenditure of Rs. 74 lakhs on chawls and the annual 
contribution of Rs. 13 lakhs to the Government lioubing scheme the speaker felt that 
it was distortion of facts to say that they were not doing anything for housing the 
labour. He also denied the charge that the labour was under-paid, as compared with 
Japan where longer hours of work counterbalanced the advantages and lowered the 
net wages. He wished the labour leaders had improved the efficiency of labour ’ -• 
stead of stirring them against capital. Sir Cowasji wanted the house to vis-alise 
India without the cotton industry and said that the foreigner would reign supreme if it 
was wiped out of the country. In conclusion, the s])eaker said that he ^vas strongly 
against imperial preference, but the Bill did not propose that principle. The only 
thing to show was ih.at the proposals did not mjure the interests of the country, 

Mr, K. C, Neogy was quite prepared to give adequate protection to the cotton 
industry as he was pledged to assist every national industry. But he was not 
prepared to accefu the proposed means of giving protcciion, for he was not prepared 
to assist the Bombay industry to commit suicide. 

Referring to the fiscal convention wliich he ( haracierised as a great sham, Mr. 
Neogy said that the Government was free of the control of the Secretary of State and 
not responsible to the house. He urged them to an .iccording to the recommendations 
of the Crew Committee and not autocratically Pioceeding, Mr. Neogy said, that but 
for the financial stringency India might never have iiad protection for her industries. 
But he did not like giving protection to British s^eel ior two years and now to extend 
the principle of British preference to cotton goods. He warned the house not to 
take the proposal ligh^hearte^dly as the principle of imperial preference was one plank 
in the programme of the Conservative party. 

After the speech of Mr. Sharma the House adjourned. 

26 th. MAlien :—On this day Sir ParshotaiHa/his Thakurdaa explained the view 
of the Indian Merchants* Chamber. He first communicated to the House that he 
received a denial from the Japanese Cotton Shippers’ Association and other Japa¬ 
nese interests of the statement made by him reganiing the reports current in Bombay 
that the Japanese Government proposed to grant a 5 centum bounty to the Japan'Cse 
mills and that Japanese ships were hurrying for Indian ports to dump the market 
before the Bill was passed. Sir Purshotamdas Thakurcias asked why Bombay had been 
made a bull's-eye; protection was for the entire mill industry and while Bombay 
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would hardly be able to meet the loss, the upcountry mills would be able to declare 
dividends. He put in a vigorous defence of the managing agenr y system to which 
he took his hat off for the manner in which they had saved the mill industry from 
ruin and crisis several times. He agreed that a reform was needed in the system 
but its wiping out would be a bad day for Bombay. 

Referring to the Bill, he asked whether they could believe that Sir George Rainy, 
strict as he was, could be extravagant in the matter. The speaker argued that the 
Bill did not involve imperial preference as laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
and that the worst charge against the Bill was that it gave protection to the United 
Kingdom against Dominions and foreign nations. voice—Is not that preference ?) 

Sir Piirshotamdas Thakurdas felt that the opponents to the measure were subordi¬ 
nating the economic aspect of the problem to the j)oliiical aspect. He was prepared 
to endorse the Socialist creed of progress in the present order wherever possible 
and not uprooting every system which the Communists advocated. He said the 
real reason of opposition was the past history of the textile industry. 

He quoted from a s]>eech of Sir W. Joynson-Hicks saying, ‘We conquered India 
by sword, we mean to keep it by sword. We conquered it not for the benefit of 
Indians but because it provides an outlet for the British goods in general and Lan¬ 
cashire in particular.' {Opposition cheers.) 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas.—With this mentality of the British statesmen 
there is no wonder that the Indian public feel very shy in believing in the high 
motives of innocence of those who initiated the present proposals. 

He next lead the telegram of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber preferring protection 
without an element of imperial preference. But if there was no other alternative to 
llie present scheme then they must accept it to prevent a calamity to the mill 
industry of the country. 

The speaker held that the villain of the piece was not the Indian milhowner 
but the transitiontal constiiution. “There is morbid liumour for some humiliation for 
others in this discussion tliat when one party in the country is actively pleading for 
Independence and boycott of foreign cloth we in the legislature are being asked (o 
give protection to the British industry. What a moment to choose for such gesture 
to Great Britain by the Government of India ! If such gesture is to the benefit of the 
United Kingdom is it not likely that it may foment agitation for not only the boycott of 
foreign goods but for British goods ? It is no pleasure for us to vote against the Nation¬ 
alists in the Government lobby but we will vote for it under a feeling of humiliation 
that we are victims of circumstances created by the present constitution.' 

Mr, Acfnihotry, a prominent member of the first Assembly who played an important 
part in the revision of the Cr. P.C , delivered his maiden speech on his re-election 
to the third Assembly. He spoke for an hour and a half and opposed the Bill 

because it involved the principle of imperial preference. This Bill is unique as it 

provides legalized protev:tion for the purpose of protecting the industries not only in 
India but in England. While he was anxious to protect the industry fully, he 

asked the mill owners to wait rather than commit the House to this Bill. He 

charged the Government with deliberately avoiding the term ‘imperial preference' 
and wanted protection to be effective and to operate in every field, including finer 
counts, so that the country might be entirely self-supporting and all wealth might 
remain in India. (Applause ) 

Mr, K, C. Boy agreed with the advocates of the mill interests that the industry 
was in a desperate condition and needed protection, that they could not meet foreign 
competition and could not manage the labour on account of outside influences. But 
the speaker did not agree that the bill did not propose imperial preference. It was 
imperial preference pure and simple, but like Mr. Chetty he was not ashamed of 
imperial preference. Mr. Roy said he, however, accepted the preference principle 
as a political proposition rather than an economic one Their own action would 
compel the British Government to recognise their claims and do justice to them. 
It was on the principle of give and take that he accepted the principle. Mr. Roy 
quoting figures from a statement of Mr. McDougaJ, the well known Australian 
economist, pointed out that British trade really suffered at the hands of the United 
States and Japan. He had no sympathy with the former where Indians were treated 
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as undesirable aliens and although he was greatly proud of Japan as the one Asiatic 
nation holding its own against the nations of the world, he felt as compared to 
Britain it too had done nothing for India. Mr. Roy next quoting from the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report examined the constitutional position in regard to 
tariff autonomy and said the house did not possess it, because that autonomy was to 

be regulated subject to Britain’s international obligations and Empire interests. 

Referring to the distribution of Japanese pamphlets, Mr. Roy said he and other 
members of the Watch and Ward Committee, including Messrs Ghuznavi and Neogy 
were very anxious about the sanctity of the lobby, but pamphlets were bound to be 
distributed in the precincts of the chamber when a select committee was not appoint¬ 
ed to consider the bill where the Japanese cotton interests would undoubtedly have 
been heard. He condemned the aspersions cast yesterday by a member on distingu¬ 
ished foreigners. Indians must show the same courtesy to Japanese ;and other 
foreigners and their parliaments as they received from the parliaments of other 
countries. Concluding Mr. Roy said if we pass this Bill we would be in a better 
position for political bargaining. 

Mr. Kelkar declared that the impeachment of the mill industry of the mill-owners 
was ungracious and uncalled for. ‘If we blame the industry our displeasure will miss 
its real aim which should be directed against the Government who are the real 
villains of piece.' Mr. Kelkar held that preference for Lancashire would lead to its 
capturing the void which the elimination of Japan would create. He favoured the 
stronger protective measure of an all-round 20 per cent. duly. He warned the mill- 
owners that if they sided with the Government they would only confirm the suspicion 
that they had bargained in the matter with Lancashire. There were reports of a 
leading millowner of Bombay negotiating with Lancashire on the anti-Japan basis. 

Mr. Mody :—I cannot vouch for what individual members might or might not 
have done. But no attempt was made by or on behalf of my association in this 
matter. 

Sir George Rainy :—I should like on behalf of the Government to say that there 
was no communication from our side. 

Mr. Kelkar :—This is all stage managed. I shall be ready to accept a well founded 
contradiction, but we cannot get over the impression created by the report that one 
big mill-owner bargained with Lancashire.' 

Continuing Mr. Kelkar asked the millowners to follow Mr, Birla's lead, but felt 
that the millowners proved the Sanskrit saying, What sin a hungry man will not 
commit.' (Laughter.) Mr. Kelkar said that while Sir George Rainy had described the 
proposal as preference, Sir George Schuster's description was not straight. 

A Voice.—Crooked. 

Mr. Kelkar.—Yes, crooked. The fact is that the ymrlicular course of conduct at 
a critical juncture, as Sir George Schuster had described the scheme, was an illegiti¬ 
mate child (Laughter.). Why did not Government let the Assembly pass an un¬ 
fettered vote and abide by it. 

Dewan Chamanlal.—An authoritative interpretation of the fiscal autonomy should 
be obtained. 

Mr. Kelkar.—This is the so-called autonomy. A mandate might not have come 
from the Secretary of State, but from Lancashire. 

Sir George Schuster.—Is the hon. member suggesting that there was direct 
communication between Lancashire and the Government of India. 

Mr. Kelkar.—The Government of India lives in the atmosphere of British 
commerce. 

Sir George Schuster.—Will the hon. member accept the most categorical assertion 
that no suggestion of any kind for imperial preference or preference for Lancashire 
has come from His Majesty’s Government or from any representative of British 
industry? The suggestion has emanated from the Government of India alone and 
if any one is to be blamed for it they are to blame. 

Dewan Chamanlal—Are the Government of India in a position to accept the 
decision of the house ? 

Sir George Schuster.—What vote ? 

Dewan Chamanlal—If Pandit Malaviya*s amendment is voted by the house^ will 
the Government of India accept the decision of the house ? 
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Sir George Schuster.^—The Government of India are in the position of being 
responsible for the policy in this matter. They pul before the house what they 
consider the proper proposal, taking into consideration all kinds of interests which 
bear upon this matter in tlie best interests of the country. The Government of 
India are responsible and cannot put that responsibility which rests on them on any 
other shoulders. That is the constitutional position at the moment. It is for this 
reason that my bon. friend has announced the decision to which the question refers.* 

The President.—Is the Ciovernment of India responsible to the British House of 
Commons or to this House ? It cannot be irresponsible altogether. It must be 
responsible to some (Opposition cheers and cries of lienr, hear.) In this 

matter to whom is the Government of India lesponsible ? (Applause) 

Sir George Schuster gave no reply. 

Mr. Kelkar.—I am not going to question ilie Finance Member's veracity, but I 
am puzzled. When you look at the history of the cotton question which Sir George 
Schuster himself calls troubled, (Mr Neogy.—When thumbs were cut of? by Sir 
Darcy Lindsay’s ancestors)—When I look at that history I am puzzled why the 
Government of India of all things thought of this special treatment of Lancashire 
which had been throughout our deadliest enemy. Why have you a soft corner for 
them. ? (A voice.—Their kith and kin). A full explanation is called for. I hope the 
whole correspondence would be published. 

Mr. Fa\al Fahifjitoolah felt that the debate had been taken on a wrong course. They 
were not asked to consider at the present stage tlie question of imperial preference, 
but that of protection of the cotton industry and it would be open to the house later 
on to accept or reject the amendment of Pt. Malaviya which eliminated the principle 
of impeiial preference from the Bill. He w^as gratified to see all sections in the 
house agreed on the need for protection for the cotton industry and with that 
view before ihern they should allow tliC Bill to be taken into consideration. The 
speaker said he was opposed to imperial preference, but the ciuestion whether that 
principle as embodied in the bill w'as in the best interests of the country or not would 
arise at a later stage. Referring to the system of managing agents, Mr. Fazal Rahim- 
toolah said the difficulty lay in the present system of banking when no mill could 
get any advance of money unless the demand was signed by the managing agent 
who was held responsible in his personal capacity. He suggested to Sir George 
Schuster to remedy the defect Proceeding, Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah said that they had 
not so much objected to competition from Japan as to their dumping goods on the 
country and the speaker held that cheaper railway and steamer frieghts indirectly 
helped the dumping of goods. In conclusion, Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah said the Govern¬ 
ment did not do the right thing. They were giving protection two years after the 
the Tariff Board had reported and had created a suspicion in the minds of the 
public and it was useless for Sir George Rainy to explain whether the bill was in the 
best interests of India or of Lancashire. 

Mr. Jahangir Munshi refused to surrender to the judgment of the protagonists 
or opponents of the bill but proposed to consider the measure with an open mind. 
Referring to the Finance Member’s budget speech he said that Sir George Schuster had 
told the house that the tariff autonomy was a reality and the Government w’ere putting 
before the Assembly their considered proposals in the Cotton Protection Bill for the 
final decision of the house. The speaker hoped that the Finance Member still 
maintained that position. 

27 th Mr. Jahangir Munshicontinuing said that while Sir George Rainy's 

attitude over the oil duties had made a great impression, the speaker could not believe 
how the Commerce Member could be a party to a British i^reference scheme if 
his judgment had been unfettered. The European group had pleaded for European 
interests and Mr. Moore, merely because the oil inteicsts of Buima had enjoyed 
special advantage for 25 years, wanted it to he extended for another 25 years. 

Mr, Moore protested that he spoke for ile interest of the consumer ard not for 
that of European companies. The consumer had benefitted for 25 years. 

Mr, Munshi—Has not consumer's benefit been aho the Puima oil ccmpanics* 

benefit ? 
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Mr, Moore maintained that the European group had throughout by speech and 
vole in the Assembly identified themselves with the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Munshi—Th* n members on the opposite benches are lunatics and oppose 
the consumer’s interests. (Laughter). 

Mr. Neogy—My hon. friend is connected with a paper which calls itself the 
‘Friend of India’, 

Mr. Munshi concluding said that the Government had placed the House in a 
damning position and asked the Nationalists who believed in the politial principle 
of‘Get what you can ar>d fight for more* to apply the same theory in the economic 
field and acco.r)t the scheme. 

Pandft Krtfihna Kant Malariya said that they were at the parting of ways. Mahatma 
Gandhi had already started the movement which many of them would sooner or 
later join if India did not get freedom as an equal partner in the empire. She would 
have to work out her own destiny anrl promote an Asiatic federation. If the measure 
was forced on the country they would accept the challenge and organise in the 
country a boycott of British goods, 

Painht Phakurda.'^ Pharrjava said that the truth of the matter Was that Lancashire 
needed protection quickly. That was why even a Tariff Board enquiry was dispensed 
with. He emphasised that fiscal proposals must he in accordance with Indian 
opinion. Was the Government carrying tliat om ? 'We do not want a bargain for 
a political purpose. We want self-government as a birth-right. It is high time that 
the Cjovernmeni should give the House freedom to vote, take away the preference 
and bring only a protective measure. 

Sir Qcor(fc Rainy spoke for an liour and ma 1e a remarkable speech in replying to 
the debate. I he Commerce Member first dealt with the arguments of those like 
Diwan Chaman Lai who held that no protection was called for. He told them that 
the main question involved was not the interest of those interested in the capital of 
the industry but the economic welfare of the Bombay city and presidency and lakhs 
of labourers and others who were dej>endent on the industry directly or indirectly. As 
for the sins of mill-owners he asked the House to remember that tlie industry was not 
in the hands of a large corpora don hut consisted of innumerable units, so that when 
there is a shortage of supply each unit thought: ‘If I dordt raise my price, the others 
will. Thus profiteering became inevitable. The Government did not, however, con¬ 
ceal their conviction that llie re-organisation of the Bombay industry on a drastic 
scale was imperative if the industry was to live. For a certain kind of goods Bombay 
had the best advantages and economics. Such specialised production could more 
than balance the advantages enjoyed by the mills elsewhere. 

Referring to the interest of the consumer, he said: ‘I hepe the time will never 
come when that argument will not be freely advanced fi om this Assembly (Oppo¬ 
sition ironical cheers), but the Government cannot go with the advocates of this view 
to the whole extent, because the policy of protection clearly implies a burden on 
the consumers. But inspite of the burden on consumers, it is likely to be of national 
advantage. We feel that in our proposals, real efforts have been made to ensure 
that the bent fits of the manufacturer are commensurate with the burdens imposed on 
the consumer.* 

Continuing Sir George Rainy said, that Mr. Birla’s criticism was that protection 
was not adequate, but if even the record figure of production of the mills was taken 
the speaker did not agree that at a time when reorganisation of the industry was to 
be undertaken the production could pass those record figures. As for reduction in 
imports Sir C»eorge Rainy had no doubt in his mind that the reduction would be 
substantial. One of the changes against the Government was that they desire to 
benefit Lancashire. Those who make the charge completely undertake the extent 
whereto the increase to an all round 15 centum duty would effect the reduction of 
imports as much from the United Kingdom as elsewhere. Under the 15 Centura 
duty Lancashire may loose far more than the goods from other countries under the 
20 per centum duty. If the accusation that we are machiavelian is to lead to this 
result, the charge that we are machiavelian must also be accompanied by the charge 
that we are singularly stupid. We are not asking the House to adopt the principle 
of imperial preference but the imposition of duties which do give preference would 
involve the establishment of tariffs whereunder empire products would come through 
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lower rates than from else-where and that would be done as evidence of India's con- 
sciousness of the benefits it derives from its partnership in the empire. We are not 
asking India to do that. My feeling was that unless the 15 per centum duty was 
reinforced by something more than minimum annas duties on plain grey goods 
the case would not be met. At the same time an all round 20 per centum increase would 
tmf)ose a burden on the consumer incommensurate with the benefit to the manufacturer. 
iXherefore it left no alternative but to discriminate in favour of British goods. But 
the benefit to Lancashire is incidental, while the advantage to India is funrlameiUal.' 

Sir George Rainy continued that he would define what exactly the fiscal autonomy 
convention is. 

The President—Who is the authority in the House to interpret tlie convention? 

Sir George Rainy.—‘I am going merely to explain the view which the Government 
of India take of it, and leave it at that* He quoted at length from the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee report on the subject and emphasised two points arising out of 
the committee's observations: Firstly, that the Government of India should devise 
those tarifif arrangements which seemed best fitted to India's needs as an integral 
part of the British Empire. Those who drafted it were men well versed in parlia¬ 
mentary procedure to know that the initiative for taxation and tariff proposals must 
lie with a minister of the Crown. In India the initiative must rest wiili the Govern¬ 
ment. So under llie convention the Government must devise arrangements and 
place them before the legislature. The second passage was that the Secretary of 
State should not, as farais possible, inteifere when the Government of India and the 
legislature were in agreement 'fhe committee did not pursue the point further, as 
it assumed that ilte Government of India and the legislature would discliarge their 
respective functions according to constitutional practice on the British model. 


Sir H. S. Gour—-The crucial point is that India will ^have the same liberty as 
Australia or New Zealand. Emphasise that. (Opposition applause.) 

S r George Rainy:—The hon. member wishes to make a speech for me. (Laughter) 
The fiscal autonomy convention means that while there is always previous consulta¬ 
tion with the Secretary of State the final decision as to the proposals to be placed 
before the legislature rests with the Government of India and none else. In this case 
apart from previous consultation with the Secretary of State, the Government of 
India's position is that of a Dominion Government which places its proposals before 
the legislature. To that extent the Government of India are independent. But how 
long this position of independence continues, namely, t.ll the legislature pronounces 
on them. In the Dominions if the legislature does not agree there is a change of 
Govepment which restores harmony. (Here, heie) In India under the present 
constitution no such result is provided for, so that if the Government and the legisla¬ 
ture do not agree the convention ceases to operate. The Secretary of State's speech 
in the House of Commons referred not to any new convention, but to the one in 
operation for ten years which showed that whenever there had been agreement 
between the Government and the House, the Secretary of State refrained from inter¬ 
ference. *If the Government and the legislature are not in agreement there is no 
means of resolving the deadlock under the present constitut'on till by ' persuasion 
one side won oyer the other. While therefore in the sphere of tariffs, India already 
possess Dominion Status it does not yet possess a Dominion constitution. 

Sir George Rainy, continuing, said that itmiglit be contended that the Government 
should in this matter, abide by the majority vote of the House. That would mean 

nothing snort of abdication by the Government of its obligations in the very lari?e 
part of financial sphere. The convention applies not only to duties imposed for 
gotective purposes, but also to those for revenue purposes, and if the verdict of the 
House IS to be accepted the position of the Government will be intolerable. What 
we are looking forward in the near future is a step forward on the path of India's 
constitutional advance If the conference in London should result in placing tariffs 
\n the hands of th^e responsible to the legislature then the Minister would abide by 
the verdict of the House or resign. But under no constitution derived from the British 
model IS there a dual control of taxation and tarifif provided. 

referred next to the argument of those who said that the fiscal 
a sham. ‘Is it seriously urged that the policy of protection 
would have been adopted without this convention, or that the steel industry could be 
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protected ?' Sir George Rriiny recalled how the imposliion of cotton duties in 1894-95 
altnost led to the fall of the Liberal Government anJ how the increase of customs 
duty from 2 to 7 per centum was about to cause the downfall of the Coalition 
Government in the heyday of its power in 1917 and how the duly had been raised to ii 
per centum in 1921 and now to 15 per centum. 

“This was all possible because the Government of India and the le^p’slature were 
in ag^reement. I'he convention once having been fully and frankly accepted by his 
Majesty’s Government in England we have no reason to apprehend interference 
from that quarter. (Applause), ut if it were proposed that the Government of India’s 
agreement must be assumed whenever the in.'ijoiity of the Assembly took a particular 
view that would be an interpretation of the convention entirely novel and something 
tlifferent from anything that existed since 1921. 

Sir George Rainy hnally dealt with the arguments of those who doubled their 
motives. ‘1 feel if this attitude of sus[)icion was very frequently indulged in by the 
members they will find their own judgment cloudcii, making it impossible for them 
lojarrive at the correct proposition. It has been said that the past history of the 
cotton industry shows that injury has been suffered at the hands of Great Britain. 
I am not goiiig into them, but would remind the House that the situation today is 
not the situation of 1780 or 1813-1814 or 1882-1895 or 1917 We have to deal with 
the situation in 1930. That situation is that the Bombay industry is in a grave 
danger owing to the competition from Ja})an which is due to sheer efficiency. It is 
for that reason that Bombay and Lanchshire too will have to lecognise themselves. 
Japan made a great advance showing an example to tlie world of efficiency and it is 
only if the Indian industry takes advantage of the opponunity given to it that it can 
hold its own against the Japanese without any assistance in future. (Applause.) 

President’s Appeal 

The President put the motion that the bill be taken into consideration to the vote 
of the House. There was a challenge of division. 'Phe President appealed to the 
members not to challenge a division at that stage for the purpose. The Opposition 
took the advise and the motion was passed without division. 

The amendments were then taken up. 

Amendments 

Mr. Sirish Chandra Dntt^mowxw^ the amendment that clause 2 be omitted said 
that if it was intended to give national protection there should be national control. 

The President pointed out that the house had already accepted the principle of 
protection so the question could not be raised again. 

The amendment was rejected without further discussion. 

Mr. Shanmukhani CJietty moved an amendment which was slightly changed 
compared with the original and ran as follows :— 

In sub-clause (i) of clause 2 for the proposed item 156 A, the following be 
substituted :-*i56-A, cotton piecegoods (other ilian tents of not more that nine 
yards in length : (A) Plain grey that is not bleached or dyed in the piece if imported 

in pieces which either are without woven headings or contain any length of more 
than nine yards which is not divided by transverse woven headings (i) of British 
manufacture, ad valorem 15 centum or three and a half annas per pound, whichever 
is higher ; (ii) not of British manufacture advalorem 20 per centum or three and 
a half annas per pound whichever is higher. (B) Others (i) of British manufacture 
advalorem duty of I5 per centum ; (ii) not ol British manufacture, advalorem duty 
of 20 per centum. 

He said his object was to abolish differentiation in one particular class of 
goods. The Indian mills produced a great quantity of plain grey goods. It was 
essential considering the magnitude of the production, that the duty should not 
only be adequate but effective. His amendment will do that. 

Pandit Malaviya next moved his amendment which proposed on cotton piece- 
goods a uniform duty of advalorem 15 per centum or three and half annas per pound 
whichever was higher. He acknowledged the necessity of giving adequate protection to 
the cotton industry in Bombay which had been hard hit by the evil policy of the 
Government. The amendment raised the question of the amount of protection to be 
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given He complained that Sir George Rainy had avoided answering many questions 
of importance, particularly those raised by Mr Birla. Referring to the correspondence 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State the Pandit said that 
there was no dictation from Whitehall, but he could not understand why it suddenly 
dawned upon the Government of India to impose additional duty of five per cent 
on non-British goods The Government of India showed a tenacity in this matter 

worthy of a better cause. , , , . . -r . . t. 

Sir George Schuster explained that he had given full information to the house 

as to their plans on the 13th. March. - . . 1. j 

Pandit Malaviya said the Government had no justification to raise the duty 
from 15 to 20 per cent if it was not their original plan. 

Sir George Schuster, again intervening, said that the question had always been 
under consideration since the Commerce Member and the Acting Finance Member 
had received the millowners’ deputation. After they were approached by the 
Cabinet they thought it desirable to raise the duty. 

Pandit Malaviya said it meant that the Government of India set aside their 
original plans and came out with fresh proposals. If the Government had not 
received any message from the Cabinet their original plan would have been final. 

Sir George Schuster said the Government of India had not arrived at any final 
decision before they received the message from the Cabinet. 

The President remarked that the best thing would be for the Government to 
lay all the papers on the table of the house. 

Sir George Rainy extremely regretted that he could not do that. He had nothing 
more to add on the subject. 

Pandit Malaviya said it was most painful that public servants should refuse to lay 
papers on which the happiness of millions depended. When he was proceeding to 
argue his next point the President adjourned the house till next day. 

2 Stfu MARC H i —Contimung h\Q speech on this day PL Malaviya said that 
tboiigli the Government had refused to place on the table of the House the 
correBpondcDce it v^as quite clear from Sir George Schuster’s reply that the Govern¬ 
ment wrote to the Secretary of State that they considered that the millowners’ 
demand for an all-round 20 per cent duty was reasonable but perhaps were worried 
by the fear that Lancashire might, as in the past, jeopardise the existence of the 
British Government. 

Sir Hugh Cocke.—May I ask the Pandit whether, leaving out Lancashire, it 
would in his view have been a good thing for the Indian consumer to put a 20 
per cent duty all round ? 

Pandit Malaviya.-—Yes, I will come to the consumer and prove it. I think it 
would have been perfectly honourable for Sir George Rainy to have got up and 
said :—‘We have the interests of our country at heart and propose, thererore, a 

g reference for “home” goods.’ As for the Indian masses, their misery or happiness 
as been the misery and happiness of my life. But this wicked system of govern¬ 
ment, run on extravagant lines, has imposed hea^ taxes and is increasing their 
suffering. The Government have quietly imposed Ks. 5 , 00 , 00,000 of tax even this 
session. If a higher duty is to be paid iii the interest of a national industry, it 
must be paid. How can you talk of the poor man’s interest when you have 
imposed the silver duty and the sugar duty on them ? 

Referring to the speeches of Mr. Mody and some others, Pandit Malaviya said 
that it was very painful to find men of intelligence and education putting in an 
a^iogia for the Government’s profession that there was no imperial preference, 
when the Government itself had admitted through Sir George Rainy yesterday 
that prrference was involved. 

.ri was disappointed with Mr. Chetty’s attitude and 

aeclared : Politics be hanged. I want in return an economic advantage for the 
masses, some quid pro quo”. Where is it in this scheme ? You have no right 
to lay your hands on the people’s property. Here is Mr. Birla’s statement that 
you are inking Lancashire a gift of two and a quarter crores yearly at the cost 
Sir George Rainy contradict that ? 

Mr. B. Das,--They dare not. 

Pandit Malaviy^-J am pained that the Government officers who take the oath 
of allegiance to the Grown do not place the interests of India fiirst and foramost 
39 
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Figures have shown that the competition is really between Japan and Lancashire. 
Japan has won the field in a few years by marvellous etficiency. England 
herself dare not discriminate against Japan, but why is England herself taking 
advantage of our dependence upon it and inflicting a wrong on our people ? The 
position that the Government of India Bhould be responsible for such proposals is 
truly intolerable. I hope that the Government will still reconsider the position and 
propose a 20 per cent uniform duty on all cotton piece goods. But if they do not, 
then my amendment proposes uniform rates vvhicn, though they give lesser benefit 
to the mill industry in some sphere, introduce uniform rates and do not discri¬ 
minate against any particular country. The pity of it is that we had no time 
to examine the scheme before the select committee. 

President.—It is not too late yet. 

Pandit Malaviya.—Only we are in despair, our numbers are weak, our stamina 
is weak and there is a desire to escape from this situation as early as possible. 
The sufferings of the people are now a living factor in the hearts of many of us 
and we feel that there is no likelihood of the Government accepting any suggestion 
from us. 

Pandit Malaviya regretted that the Government had deteriorated during the last 
few years. DespaU^hes giving full facts bad been few and far between. He did not 
know whether the decision on this matter was taken by the Government of India. 
If 60, he would like to know wdiat views individual members of the (ioyernment had 
expressed. Pandit Malaviya explained that the dill’erence between his and Mr. 
Chetty’s amendment was only that the latter projiose^l discrimination against non- 
British goods, while ho held that Lancashire by producing ‘dhoties’ from finer counts 
was competing with Indian coarser ‘dhoties.’ 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said that the Government was coercing the members. 
Even during the Rowlatt Bill debate the Government did not adopt this unpreceden¬ 
ted attitude that they would not accept suggestions. He felt bitter that his Bom¬ 
bay friends and Mr. Jinnah too had succumbed to this influence during the steel 
irmustry debate, and again now, and declared: ‘My Bombay friends are acting under 
the coercion of a legalised despotism. ((Jries of shame.) They have succumbed. I 
have received and am receiving apxicals from Bombay and elsewhere reminding me 
of their magnificent support to the Hindu UnivfTsity and the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
1 am grateful to them but I can allow neither the Hindu University nor any other 
interest to stand betw^een me and the interest of the country. (Uheers.) If it be 
necessary, I will sacrifice a hundred Hindu Universities and I hope God will give 
me strength.^ (Hear, hear.) 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said: T hope my Bombay friends will weigh the 
consequences of their action. I find that while iho proposals of the Government 
will give them temporary relief there is that insidiouH position of bounty to Lanca¬ 
shire which will work disaster to the Bombay industry. I will tell you it will not 
be able to stand the competition of Lancashire for any length of time. I want the 
Bombay industry to live, but if it is necessary to sacrifice it at the altar of the 
country, I will have no nesitption in sacrificing it. (Applause) Can Bombay live 
when India is impoveiished ? (Cries of ‘shame, shame’.) We have no hesitation 
in asking the consumer to bear the burden for the sake; of the cotton industry which 
every country in the world is trying to build up by protection, but 1 ask them, 
will they take a cup of milk mixed with a drop of poison ? I claim pure milk ana 
it is my birth-right to have it. (Applause.) I tell the Government there is such a 
thing as the people of the country and if the indignation of the people is roused 
this measure will not take them very far. The scheme adumberated by the 
Commerce Member regarding the convention is a dictation of the worst kind I have 
heard.’ (Applausa) 

Pandit Malaviya then examined the position propounded by Sir George Rainy 
yesterday with regard to the fiscal autonomy convention and emphasised tne points 
as expounded by the Selborne Committee Report. Firstly, there must be agreement 
between the Government of India and the Legislature and, secondly, India had the 
same liberty in fiscal matters as any other Dominion. There was the Crewe Committee 
which laid down that a joint decision between the Government of India and a 
majority of the non-oflicial members of the Assembly must be given the same 
de^ee of authority was a similar decision on legislative proposals. The committee 
further mentioned, that as there was a substantial official vote in tne Assembly 
and an official majority in the Council of State it did not follow that any' measure 
passed by them h^ necessarily the support of the majority of non-offidals in dither 
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chamber. In order, therefore, to pive proper emphasis to the legislative authority 
of the Assemidy, the Crewe Committee recommended that where the majority of the 
non-ofBcial members of the Assembly agrec,d with the Government, the refusal by 
the Secretary of Stale to Legislation ahoiild be confined to mattetB affecting tne 
safety of India and of paramount inaportancc. ^In the face of this clear and 
authoritative proposition laid down by the C.rcwe ('onimittee, can you tell us that 
even if the House passes the amendinent by a majority vote the Government won t 

^^^Oontfnuing, Pandit Malaviya quoted press reports about Mr. Wedgwood ^nn's 
reply in the House of Commons that the yeerdary of State had declared that in 
fiscal matters the rights of India and the Assembly were established and indisputa- 
ble. But the Governmoiit had threatened a different course, even from what Bir 
George Schuster had said oiiirinally, namely, that they would solicit the most free 

consent of the Assembly. i- . i. a x- 

Bir George Rainy.—The correct words arc, 'they would solicit the most free 
expression of opinion' and not 'free consent.’ 

Pandit Malaviya.—I am glad of that correction. But he said that the final 
decision must ‘rest’ with the Assembly. I am asking you merely to act up to it. 

Mr. Jayakar.—Is the view of the Commerce Member the view of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State ? 

Sir George Rainy.—It is the view' of the Government. 

Mr. Jayakar.—Has it the approval of the Secretary of State ? 

Sir George Rainy.—I have reason to think so. 

Pandit Malaviya.—Have you received a further communication on the subject ? 

Sir George Rainy.—No. 

Pandit Malaviya did not agree and turning to the President said : 

It is a matter*^ of great importance to the country. It is for you, Sir, to 
decide it. In view of the various interpretations, I will, Sir, request you to give 
your ruling on three points : 

( 1 ) Whether the interpretation put by Sir George Rainy on the convention is 
correct and consistent witn the recent declaration of the Secretary of State ? 

^ ( 2 ) Whether the attitude taken by the Government that they have not an open 
mind with regard to my amendments which may be accepted by the house, and 
that if these were accepted they will not proceed further witn the bill, is consistent 
with fiscal autonomy ? 

( 3 ) Whether the ofiicial and nominated members are entitled to record their 
votes on the division on this bill ? 

Continuing, Pandit Malaviya said the convention was a reality and he wished 
to know whether in view' of the Crewe Report, the Commerce Member’s attitude 
was right, whether it did not deprive the bouse of its constitutional right. Moreover, 
in declaring that such matters should be decided by the vote of the majority of 
the non-oificial members of the house, the Crc\ve Committee foresaw the situation 
that had arisen to-day. The only solution proposed by the Commerce Member 
was to wait till a Dominion constitution w'as established. ‘Are we until then to 
be at the mercy of the Government of India in regard to any taxation or fiscal 
proposals ? There are questions I will beg you to consider and help the house 
with your guidance and it is very important that in a matter like this the Assembly 
should have the benefit of your considered opinion to guide it out of the situation 
wherein it finds itself. (Applause.) 

Sir n. S, Oour said that the House must enter an emphatic protest against Sir 
George Rainy’s interpretation. (Applause.) How could the Government be said 
to be acting in agreement ‘when it does not consult or be convinced by the 
I^iCgislature ? The members of this House are in the same position as legislators 
in the Dominions. The Government say how is dominion practice possible when we 
are immovable ?” I answer that by saying that the mere fact that you are irremov- 
able d^s not take away your obligation, does not make you lees responsible to this 
this House. The meaning of responsibility in this case is that while we can 

not turn you out. we can change your views, because in this matter you have 

got to obey us. That is what the Commerce Member has to do. You cannot 

deny that within the small narrow compass of fiscal autonomy the constitution 

must operate as if we are a self-governing Dominion, and I submit, that is what 
the Secreta^ of State said that for the last ten years the fiscal convention had 
been worked by India like a eelf-governing Dominion. There is no incongruity 
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between an irresponBible executive and the working of a convention. This convention 
must be read as part of the Act. , . _ 

*It raises anotner question. The Government want the most free expression of 
the opinion of the House. Do you think this House is in a position to give the 

most free expression of opinion after the Treasury benches have saia: Either 

accept half a loaf or nothing’ ? Is that conducive to free expression of opinion ? 
(Opposition cheers.) Either the Government must convince us by the free ex¬ 
pression of opinion or be convinced. In fiscal matters the Government has no 
power except with the concurrence of the Legislature.’ t. ^ 

Continuing Sir H. S. Gour said : The Commerce Member says when the Govern¬ 

ment and the Legislature do not agree the convention does not operate. 

Dewan Chamanlal.—How is an agreement to be found ? , . • 

Sir H. S. Gour.—By mutual consultation. If we are to place ourselves in the 
same position as in the Dominions the .official and nominated members will not 
have votes. 

Mr. K. C. Roy.—Do you deny that taxation hills go before the House of Lords 
in England and the Senate in Australia? ,, , , 

Sir H. 8. Gour.—Here in the first Assembly the Finance Member wanted to 
refer the Finance Bill to a joint committee of the two Houses and I successfully 

E revented it. I ask the Treasury benches to reconsider the position and refer the 
ill to a select committee. 

Mr. Jinnah asked: What is the point of order wc arc considering? 

Pandit Malaviya then rose and read again the thnn^ points he had raised. 

Sir H. S. Gour then concluded :—A question of the prestige of the house is 
always a point of order. It is in the power of the Chair to decide on constitutional 
matters and the rights and privileges of the hou«c. This question was settled in 
ihe first Assembly in connection with the Supreme Court Bill with the consent of the 
then Law Member, and that question came of again i]> the third Assembly. It is 
the recognised privilege of the Chair to decide thi^ question. 


Mr. Arthur Moore contended that Sir H.'S. Gour had begged the whole question 
by laying down that it was the business of the Government to agree with the 
house. 

Sir H. 8. Gour.—I never said anything of that kind. 

Mr. Moore.—The whole of his argument was that. 

Mr. Jinnah, interrupting Mr. Moore, said ; I want your ruling, Sir, whether 
the three points raised are points of order, having regard to the progress of the Bill. 

The President.— I should like to hear the lion, member on that also. 

Mr, Moore, continuing, asked why it had been assumed that Government was not 
in agreement with the house. That was a point yet to be settled. 

Mr. Prakasam raised a point order that the Commerce Member had already 
said he would not accept the view of the house. 

The President.—Order, order. 

Mr. Moore contended that the Government was not asking the House to acc.ept 
the scheme as they had put forward, but they were accepting the amendment of Mr. 
Ohetty who did not belong to the reactionary group, but was one of the ablest 
meml^s of Pandit Motilars party. 

Mr. Munshi—Did he have a free choice? 

Mr. Moore,—It is very unfair to Mr. Chetty to suggest that. None can say that 
the Government had not made the offer. 

Mr. Moore, while protesting against the Government committing itself to Mr. 
Chetty’s amendment behind the back of the house, he Id that if the official and nomi¬ 
nated members were not allowed to vote it would win for India a Dominion consti¬ 
tution by a side-wind wiping off the whole constitution. 


Sir B. L, Mitter contended that whatever the Government conduct in the matter 
the Chair could not withold the progress of the bill. 

The President.—Under the new rule? 

The Law Member.—Yes Sir. 

The President.—But if that is ultra vir^ ? 

The Law Member,—That is a different matter. ( Opposition cheers.) 


The Law Member agreed with Mr. Jinnah that Pandit Malaviya’s point of order 
was not a point of order. He said that the question whether the o^cial and nominated 
members could vote could be raised only where a division was called. 

Mr- Jinnah maintained that even if the Chair gave a ruling against Sir 
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George Bainy’e interpretation it could not be enforct'd and the Chair could not go 
behind the statute and debar the official and nominated members from voting, 

Mr, Aney contented that the convention after 10 years operation was as good 
as any other part of the constitution. It had been declared authoritatively as an 
integral part of the constitution, and in this matter w th a view to secure agreement 
between the Government of India, which as a single body was represented by the 
official and nominated members they must have separate votes of the other party, 
namely, the non-official members, with a view to establish agreement between the 
two. 

At this stage President Patel adjourned the house till Monday, the Slst March, 

President’s Ruling 

Slst, MARCH On this day after formal business President Patel made a 
lengthy statement and held he was not called upon at this stage to interpret the 
Fiscal Convention. The Government had, by Sir George Rainy’s statement, which 
was unwarranted by the constitutional position, violated the convention and made 
the debate farcical. He suggested to the Government to reconsider the position, 
though the mischief could not be undone wholly at this stage. President Patel said 
that the spirit of the Convention required that official members should not vote, but 
he could not prevent them by a ruling. 

The statement ran as follows : 

“Before proceeding with the further discussion of the Cotton Tariff Bill, I propose 
to give the Chair’s decision on the points of order raised. 

After recalling Pandit Malaviya’s three points of order and Mr, Jinnah and Sir 
B. L. Hitter’s objections thereto, the President said : 

“The central contention is that even if the points of order raised by the leader of 
the Opposition were sound it does not seem tliat the Chair can give any relief, and 
where no relief is possible no point of order can arise. The Chair cannot concur 
with this view. The test whether a point is a point of order is not as to whether 
the Chair can give any relief, but whether it involves an interpretation of the rules, 
standing orders and various part of the constitution to regulate the course of 
business of the house in one form or another and whether it raises a question 
which the Chair alone can decide. The points of order raised by the leader of 
the Opposition fulfil these conditions. I therefore, rule that the points raised by 
the leader of the Opposition are points of order within the standing orders and rules 
of the house. 

Continuing President Patel said : “The leader of the Opposition by his first point 
invites the Chair to give the bouse an authoritative interpretation of the Fiscal 
Convention. I desire to assure him and the house that if I were satisfied that 
such interpretation was necessary for any specific purpose connected with the debate 
on the Bill I should have without hesitatiort responded, but from what will follow 
later, the house will see that it is wholly unnecessary for me for the purpose we 
have in hand to proceed to interpret the convention at this state. I therefore, 
refrain from doing so. 

“The position in regard to the second point is not so clear. The mill industry 
of India is admittedly on its last legs and needs immeMliate and substantial protection. 
The Government of India have submitted their proposals in that behalf to this 
house in the form of this bill based on the Fiscal Convention. They tell the house 
in the initial stages of the Bill that if the Assembly does not accept their proposals 
it will be impossible for them to proceed further with the Bill. This has created 
an impression in the minds of the members of the house that if they did not accept 
the proposals of the Government of India the mill industry of India would go 
without protection resulting in its total destruction. Several speakers during the 
course of the debate have expressed their strong resentment and disapproval of this 
attitude of the Government, In the cSonsidered opinion of the Chair the Government 
were not within their rights in taking up that attitude^ having regard to the terms 
of the Convention and this is so whichever of Ithe two interpretations of the Con¬ 
vention is correct. If we take the interpretation of the leader of the Opposition 
that vote of the house is final and binding on the Government, Government are 

bound to proceed with the bill and take the vote of the house on it. According to 
the other interpretation, viz, that put by the Commerce Member,! as soon as dis- 
^reement is found between the lejgislature and the Government, the Secretary of 
State would resume his powers of dir^tion, superintendence and control. That means 
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that the Be<*retary of state might either agree with the Government of _ India or 
with the legislature. But if the house by the ettitadc of the Government is virtually 
compelled to accept the Government’s propo=*als no case for the interference of the 
Secretary of State would arise and the house would thus be deprived of the opp<^- 
tunity of recording their free vote on them ane have the matter examined by the 
Secretary of State. In either view therefere a free vole of the house is essential 
in all measures under the convenlion. It is therefore clear that the statement that 
the Government would not proceed with the bill is not warranted by the eonstitiition- 
al position and is also calculated seriously to interfere with the free vote of the 
house. In the first ease where it is contended that the vote of the house is of a 
binding character, the Government of India l?ound to proceed with the bill. In 
the other ease where the Secretary of Sta |3 resumes his powers, he might throw 
his weight with the legislature and airect the Government of Fiidia to proceed 
with the bill, and even wheie he does net accept the view of the legislature he 
might ask the Government of India to proc'crl by way of recommendation or cer¬ 
tification. The Government of India are not fair to tiicmselves or to the Secretary 
of State when they conveys the impression that if the house did not accept their 
proposals they would allow the mill industry cf India to go to wreck and ruin. 

“In these circumBtauces, and in the int<*res(s of freedom of vote in this house 
and in either view of the Convention, it is due to the house that the Government 
of India should even at this late stage, reconsider their position and tell the house 
that they have an open mind and they We not finally decided and indeed, could 
not decide without reference to the Secretary' of State to drop the Bill in the event 
of the house amending their proposals in aiy manner. I hope they will realise on 
reflection, if indeed, they have already not don-^ so. that by the extraordinary attitude 
they have taken up they have denied the houfc an opportunity to convince them 
by arguments and persuatiin and thus ren‘lered the whole debate on this measure 
unreal and farcical and violated the Conventio). 1 am aware that the suggestion 
made by me even if carried out by the Government would not undo fully the 
mischief done by the statement of the Ocnimerce Member. That, however, is the 
minimum that is due in the interest of the fiee expression of opinion and freedom 
of vote so necessary in this matter. 

“I now come to the third point. Tie leader of the Opposition contends that 
official and nominated non-official members are not entitled to record votes on any 
division on this measure. I fully appreciate the point of view of the leader of the 
Opposition that any decision taken in a house constituted as it is with 144 mem¬ 
bers, of whom 26 do not represent any electorate in India, will go forth to the 
world as the decision of India in favour of imperial preference, anef it is therefore 
necessary that if the Convention is to be worked in the spirit of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee the official members should not vote. 
But I hope he will in turn appreciate the limitations of the Chair due to the 
constitution under which it is bound to conduct the business of the house and 
I am sure no one knows more than the leader of the Opposition that by no possible 
stretch of language is it open to the Chair to rule that the official members shall 
not vote. The question whether they should or should not vote is for them to 
decide. As to their right to vote there can be no question. So also the right of 
the non-official nominated members. I agree that the real fiscal autonomy is possible 
even under the existing constitution if the dccis^ion on the fiscal measure is left to 
the vote of the non-official members and such decision is regarded as binding on the 
executive, but this can be done by a convention and not by a ruling of the Chair. 
I, therefore, rule that the official and nominated non-ofiicial members are entitled to 
record their votes.” ; 


After reading the statement President Patclj appealed to the House to finish the 
Bill on the day and cooperate with the Chair in doing so. 

8 ir B. N. Slitra said that in view of the i^hjair’s statement he should like that the 
House should adjourn till 2.30 p, m. to enabW) the Gov'ernment to consider their 
reply to the Chair’s ruling. , 

The President said that he had not given auy ruling and that it was open to 
Government to announce its decision any time jbefore the matter was put to the 
vote of the House. i ^ 

Mr. Jinnah opposed the adjournment and sfdd that they should proceed with the 
Bill as the Chair bad only made a suggestion.» ^ 

Sir B. ISf. Mitra said he understood the ChAir had given a ruling but if it were 
a mere suggestion they could proceed with thej Bill. 
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The President—It is a suggestion now, but it may be turned into a decision at 
any moment later. (Opposition cheers) , i_ u 

Mr. Jinnah again opposed adjournment and the President agreed that they should 
continue the discussion to finish the session if possible to-day. 

Mr. Hardy wanted to speak, but the President asked Bir George Rainy to reply 
on behalf of the Government to save time. 

Bir George Rainy submitted that Mr. Hardy was the best authority on one aspect 
of tile case, namely, the administrative difficulties involved in Pandit Malaviya^s 
amendment. Mr. Hardy was, therefore, called upon to speak. 

Mr, Hardy said that the House would pass the Bill and would disperse, but his 
difficulties would begin from that moment. He knew that if the customs reauired 
additional stall* the Assembly would sanction it, bnt Pandit Malaviya’s amendment 
would dislocate trade, inconvenience the importer and increase the cost for the 
consumer. On goods specified in the amendment, specific duty would have to be 
levied on weight, while in that class of goods imported and sold in India by piece 
or length the unit of assessment would, therefore, be not the same as the unit of 
sale and would necessitate second assessment. It may lead them to open and 
examine goods for which they had not enough space at the Custom House. He 
appealed to the House to reject the amendment. 

Mr, Jtnnah opposed the amendment on inciits. He said the amendment would 
lead Japan to develop trade in finer counts and thus evade duty while Lancashire 
already traded in finer counts and would have free duty access in India for her 
goods. The amendment w’ould, therefore, take away all protection from the mill 
industry save 15 centum granted in the Finance Act. He said that if there should be 
any other amendment his party would consider it on merits. 

Dewan Ckamanlal could not understand the position of Mr. .Tinnah. He said 
that the member the other day would only accept such amendment as would be 
acceptable to the Government and thereby save the Bill from being wrecked. To-day 
he was ready (o accept any other proposal save the one of Pandit Malaviya. What 
would be .his position, asked Dewan Chamanlal, if that amendment was unaccep¬ 
table to the Government. ITow would he save the Bill from being wrecked then ? 

Mr. Jinnah said he would inform the member when the time comes. 

Proceeding Dewan Cbainanlal said tha tthe reason why the Government had accept^ 
the amendment of Mr. Chetti was that Lancashire did not mind losing trade in 
longcloth and shirtings when they would be able to shut out competition in dhotees. 
bleached and coloured goods. It was the fear of Japan which led Government to 
import imperial preference into the Bill. He could not understand as to how the 
Government could safeguard the interests of the consumer if they accepted the 
amendment. He wanted the Government to place all the connected papers on the 
table of the House to enable them to judge, who took the initiative in the matter of 
Imperial preference. He also enouirea whether, in view of the Government con¬ 
tinuing the provisions of Imperial preference in the Bill, the Anglo-Japanese Trade 
Convention was a scrap of paper* 

Sir B'Arcy Lindsay fully supported Mr. Jinnah and said he could not com¬ 
prehend in what way it would help the national industry. They could hold 
against Lancashire at fifteen centum protection but could not hold against Japan 
even at 20 centum. He challenged Mr. Birla’s estimate That Government’s amend¬ 
ment would put two and half crores into the pocket of Lancasliire. 

.. Mr. Birla : What is your estimate ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay angrily retorted : ^Tt will place nothing in the pockets of 
Lancashire as the cloth will be sold to the consumer at a competitive rate. 

Mr. Birla : Have you read the Fiscal Commission’s report r 
Lindsay : This is common sense view. 

Mr. -Birla : Yes. you are taking a com monsense view in your own interest ? 

Dir D Arcy Lindsay: I am taking a commonsense view in the interests of India 
and her indust^. 

Lindsay hoped that Sir George Rainy would take Pandit Malaviya, 
Dewan Chamanlal and a few others to show the correspondence which would not, 
however, be placM on the table of the House as it contained other matters. 

Mr. Aney : Has the member seen it ? 

Dir D Arcy Lindsay : I have not seen it. 

kuow it contains other matters ? 

Dir DArcy Lindsay ; It is only a common supposition. 
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Continuing Sir D'Arcy Lindsay referred to Mr. Neogy^s charge that the Bpeaker’s 
ancestors had the Bengal weavers' fingers cut off. 

Sir D’Arcy Lindsay said : “1 thought we all came from the same ancestry but 
the book shows that those who cut off the thumbs were ancestors nearer to Mr. 
Neogy than to the speaker." (Laughter) 

Mr. Neogy : What a complirnent to your ancestors : (Renewed launghter) 

Concluding Sir D’Arcy Lindsay asked the House to give the greatest considera¬ 
tion to the matter and he supported the measure as it would be of real good to the 
mill industry of India. 

Sir, B. N. Mitra, Leader of the House then made the following state¬ 
ment :—“ In the statement which you made to the PIousc this morning you made 
a suggestion that the (.TOvernment of India should, even at this late stage, reconsi¬ 
der their decision in regard to the statement made by Sir George Rainy when he 
moved for consideration of the Bill. Before my colleague made that statement, the 
position had been very carefully considered by the Government of India who had 
given considerable thought and examination to the various amendments whereto ray 
Hon’ble collciiguc referred in the course of that speech. As a result of the careful 
consideration the Government of India decided to accept one of the amendments, 
namely, that pat forward by Mr, R. K. Sanmukham Chetty. 

“That itself shows, Sir, that they had a very open mind while examining the 
various amendments which had been placed before them in the course of certain 
informal discussions. Having come to that decision, I think it was only fair to this 
House that the Governrnimt should make its position clear to this House and my 
Hoirblc colh^igiie, well-known for his honesty, and frankness, (applause) did not 
hesitate for a moment to place the House in full possession of the attitude of the 
Governinont of India. The Government of India see no reason to depart from the 
attitude which they have adopted in the matter after the fullest consideration of the 
merits of various amendments which were placed before them. (Applause.) It is 
with the greatest regret, therefore, that I am unable to inform the House that the 
Government of India can in any way resile from the position. (Official applause.) 

The debate on the Bill >vas then resumed. 

Pandit Rirdaynath Ktinxru thought that there was a ray of hope, after Mr. 
Jinnah stated that ho would consider proposals other than Panclit Malaviya’s. But, 
in view of what Sir B. N. Mitra announced, Pandit Kunzru encpiired what pro¬ 
posals other than that of the Government would be backed by Mr. Jinnah if he 
was anxious to save the Bill. 

Mr. Jinnah: We are not satisfied with the proposals of the Government nor with 
the amendment of Pandit Malaviya and we want to go further. 

Pandit Kunzru maintained that the fiscal convention ceased to exist after the 
announcement of Sir B. N. Mitra and it was futile to argue and try to convince 
the Government when they had not an open mind. But he could not help saying 
that the original proposals of the Government were almost identical with the 
amendment of Pandit Malaviya. He asked the House why then did they not 
accept the amendment of Pandit Malaviya and wait for a year when the new 
constitution would be ushered in. In any case, he said the proposals of tie 
Government would give adequate protection to the mill industry. On the other hand 
it would not be in the interest of the consumer. 

Mr. Munshi suggested that, as the amendment to raise the duty by five centum 
all round had the backing of all sections of the House, it might be debated upon 
and put to vote first. 

The President remarked : If the Member knew what backing that amendment 
had, he would not put the suggestion. I 

Concluding Pandit Kunzru alluded to tlhe attempts in England to arrive at a 
tarifi truce and doubted if the Government wdre justified in approving of tariff walls 
in India to give them advantage over non-IndSians, 

Sir Purahothamdas said that as Mr. Jijnnah spoke before Sir B. N Mitra's 
statement he wished to make clear further the jliidependents’ position. They considered 
that Pandit Malaviya’s amendment would giv« less protection than the Government 
proposal, while, as regards the proposal to giWe them twenty centnm all round pro¬ 
tection, he said : We st^d for it, but is khere any option? The Leader of the 
House has made it abundantly clear that th^re is no option to this House 
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it wishes to wreck this Bill. Mill-owners have demanded 20 centum protection, but 
in view of the Government’s attitude, we consider discretion the better part of valour 
and don’t want to wreck the Bill. 

Pandit Malaviya : Do you challenf^e the correctness of my statement that, on the 
whole, my amendment f^ives better protection than the Government proposals contsdn- 
ing preference for the United Kingdom which will work disastrously in the long 
run to the industry in India ? 

Sir Purshothamdas : Mr. Mody is in the best position to answer. 

Mr. Mody was proceeding to reply when Mr. Jayakar said : We want the dis¬ 
passionate view of Bir Purshothamdas and not the interested view of Mr. Modj. 

Sir Purshothamdas: All advises I have received from my Chamber indicate a 
negative reply to Pandit Malaviya's question. 

Sir George. Rainy, replying to the debate, reminded the House that there was 
a good deal of internal competition between the British manufacturers which would 
keep down prices, so that Mr. Birla’s fears of two and a quarter crores into Lan¬ 
cashire pockets were groundless, but he recognised that that was a matter requiring 
close watch. The Government would keep a continuous record of the prices and 
appoint a special oHicer to investigate in a year the etfect of the duty on prices 
or piece goods and place the report before the House. Discussing the effect on the 
Indian cotton producer of the duty against Japan he mentioned that of the total 
Indian cotton bought by Japan only fifteen centum cotton goods came to India. 
Thus .lapan was buying the rest of Indian cotton for goods for home and other 
foreign markets. Thc'.y would appoint a special officer to see the effect upon the 
price received by the cultivator or Indian cotton as a result of this Bill. Pandit 
Malaviya’s amendment would give lesser protection and that would be still less if 
there were to be appreciable rise of prices. He assured Dewan Chamanlal, that no 
Anglo-Japanese commercial agreement fettered India’s commercial freedom. He 
concluded : “These proposals have originated with the Government of India and we 
placed them because we consider them best in the interests of India and no other.” 

President’s Disapproval 

President : Having regard to the attitude of the Government I have decided in 
the circumstances which are so obvious to put the question. I made a certain 
suggestion to the Government. The Government did not accept it. The threat held 
out by the (^Jommerce Member, therefore, remains not withdrawn. I desire to place 
on record my decision that any decision that this Assembly might reach on this 
important question will not be by the free vote of this House on the amendment. 
(Applause from Opposition). 

Thereafter Mr. Shafi Daudi"suggested that those who were interested in the mill 
industry should not vote. 

President : 1 have already placed on record that any decision that the Assembly 
might reach will not be by Ine free vote of the House. 

Paudit Malaviya’s amendment was then rejected by 44 against 60 and Mr. Chetti’s 
amendment thereafter was carried by against iZ votes both amidst official 
applause and Opposition cries of shame, shame. 

Thi*: Division List 

The following 44 voted for the amendment of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya : 

T. Prakasara, Krishna Choudhuri, T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi, M. K. Acharya, 
-Abdul Latif Farookhi, K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, M. R. Jayakar, Lalchand Naval- 
4 ’t?* Haji, 8. Mukherji, K. C. Neogy, S. C. Mitra, Dr, A. Suhrawardy, Messrs. 
A. H. Ghaznavi, Chaudhuri Mahomed Ismail, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuri. Krishna Kant 
Ma^viya, Mukthiar Singh, H. N. Kunzru. C. S: Ranga Aiyar, Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
S* P* Hussain Kidwai, Thakurdas Bhargava, Diwan Chamanlal, Sirdar 

Giilab Singh, Gaya Prasad Singh, Nilkanta Das, B. Das, 
K. P. pinha, Ganganand Sinha, Mahomed Shafi, B. S. Moonji, Agnihotri, S. D. 
Tali^uley, T. R. Phookhan, 8. C. Datta, Rang Bihari Lai, Harbilas Sarda and 
M. 8. Aney. 

Those who op^sed the amendment were: Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Mr. 
Alesiander, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Messrs, Fazal Rahimtoolah, M. A. Jinnsdi, Sir 

^ ^ Purshotamoas Thakurdas, Mr. Mody, Sir D’Arcy Lindsay, Col, 

^awfor^ Messrs. Ismail Khan, Siddiqui, Abdul Matin dhaudhuri, Jenangir Munshi, 
Lamb, Dr, Dalai, Messrs. K. 0 . Roy, S. O. Mukherji, Yamin Khan, Jowahir Singh, 
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Hint Bingh, B. S. Sarroa, Sir Abdul Quaiyura, Mr. Heathcote, Rev. J. C. Ohatterji, 
Col. Gidney and 25 official members. 

The voting on Mr. Chetti’s amendment showed that the minority lost two votes 
which the majority gained, viz,. S. N. Haii and Gulab Singh did not vote against 
the amendment of Mr. Chetti and rcraainea neutral, while Mr. Kabiruddin Ahm^ 
and Mr. Bhuto, who remained neutral on Pandit Malaviya’s amendment voted with 
the Government for Mr. Chetti^s amendment. Otherwise the voting remained as 
above. Mr. B Das’s amendment for deleting ;the clause relating to cotton yarn was 
defeated by 49 against 35, several Nationalists and Independents remaining neutral. 

At the third reading of the Bill Pandit Malaviya said that he offered his oppo¬ 
sition to the Bill for the last time. Arguments had been exhausted and there would 
be no further need to advance any now. He had been a member of the Legislature 
for 24 years but never saw the attitude of the Government so unreasonable as 
shown on the question of the Tariff Bill. The Government in disregarding the fiscal 
convention or the suggestion of the Chair had gone to the utmost limit and the 
speaker felt there would be no use in his party staying in the House any longer. 
On the other hand, they W'ould be guilty of assisting the Government to pass the 
measure if they stayed in. Proceeding, Pandit Malaviya said that taking out 
26 official votes would reduce the Governnuait majority to a minority and in that 
sense they who had lost to-day had really won and the country would be able 
to judge that the Bill had not been passed by the. freii vote of the House. He, 
however, felt that there would be some authority to prevent the Government walking 
into the path of evil but he and his party would not take the responsibility for 
passing the measure. Thereafter Pandit Malaviya walked out followed by members 
of his party. 8o did Dewan Chamaalal after saying tiiat he endorscrl every word 
that Pandit Malaviya had said. 

Official BusiKFsa 

The House then passed the Tariff Bill, so also the Silver Excise Duty Bill aft^r 
Sir George Schuster had told Mr. Lamb that the latter had made no case for 
preferential treatment of the silver producing company in Burma. 

The House thereafter passed the Company’s Atncnding Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee and the Income-Tax Amending Bill, Transfer oi Property Act 
amending Bill and Destructive Insects and Pests Act Amending Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. 

On the motion of Sir Cowasji Jehangir discussion on the resolution of Sir 
B.N. Mitra regarding giving effect to the Ijoague of Nations Convention relating 
to prevention of industrial accidents as also di.‘^cuH8ion on the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee was adjourned to the Simla session, 

The House next passed the amendment to the Standing Orders as reported by 
the Select Committee and agreed to four demands for supplementary grants and 
13 demands for excess grants, 

The President then adjourned the House sine die. 


Pt. Malavijra’s Resignation 

2nd. APRIL :—A number of Nationalists headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya tendered their resignations from the Assembly on this day, each writing his 
own explanatory letter giving varying expression of opinion, but all combined to make 
imperial preference in the Tariff Bill the common issue of protest. Pandit Malaviya in 
submitting his resignation of membership of the Assembly sent the following letter to 
the Viceroy :— 

*1 beg herewith to tender my resignation of my membership of the Legislative 
Assembly. I do so with deep regret. I have been an ardent advocate of the reform and 
expansion of Legislative Councils in India ever since I joined the Indian National 
Congress in i886 .1 served as a member of the United Provinces Provincial Legislative 
Council for nine years and with the exception of fhe first Assembly, I have been a 
member of the Assembly since 1910. When the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were in¬ 
troduced, I held with the bulk of my educated countrymen that they were inadequate, 
unsatisfactory and disappointing and I urged that, while we should endeavour to 
secure a better constitution, we should work the Reforms for what they were ?worth. 
1 opposed the resolution of the last Congress for the boycott of the Legislatures and 
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after it was passed I still asked my fellow Congressmen under a compelling sense 
of duty to my country to disregard the Congress resolution and to continue to work 
as members of the Legislatures. Several members rejoined the Legislatures as a 
result of my appeal. If, therefore, I have decided to resign my seat in the Assembly 
your Excellency will understand that I have not done so light-heartedly but after 
grave consideration. 

Defective Constitution 

‘Ever since I came to the reformed Assembly in 1924, along with the majority of 
its elected members I have repeatedly protested against the evils which are inherent 
in its present constitution. But, defective though that constitution is, it could yet 
yield results more favourable to this country if it were workeil in the spirit in which 
it was framed. But the Government have refused to work it in that spirit. The 
experience of the last ten years has demonstrated that the executive Government 
which is nor responsible to the Assembly and cannot be removed by it, can with its 
bloc of official and nominated members and of those whose votes it can command 
because of the power and patronage which it possesses, carry through almost any 
proposition upon which it sets its heart and can at its will refuse to give any relief or 
assistance to the people, however urgently it may be needed. It has also shown that 
notwithstanding the {Reforms, the power of the Government of India to exploit India 
in British interests is very little diminished and that they have used it almost 
as freely as they are used to and in certain respects much more freely than before the 
Reforms It has shown that the Assembly as it is constituted is unable to protect 
the interests of the people when they are attacked or jeopardized by the Government. 

Oppressive Expenditure 

‘During all these ten years both civil and military expenditure has continued to be 
oppressively high. With a comparatively small exception the taxation introduced as 
a result of the war is still being maintained and it has been increased this year by 
the imposition of 5]^ crores of new taxes. Though the number of Indians employed 
in some departments has been increased, the higher posts in the civil services of the 
country are still predominantly occupied by Britishers whose emoluments have been 
lavishly raised as a result of the Lee Commissions’s recommendations. The military 
expenditure has not been reduced even to the extent the Inchcape Committee had 
recommended and with a slight exception even the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee for the training of Indians for the higher ranks of the Army have not 
been carried out. The Railway Board has been in existence for a quarter of a 
century but, notwithstanding repeated representations, the Government have not 
been able to find a single Indian to be appointed a member of the Board and 
numerous offices carrying high salaries which ought to be filled by Indians arc still 
practically the monopoly of the Europeans. 

The 181 ). Ratio 

‘The financial administration has been ruinous to the country. Let me refer 
specially to only one matter, currency and exchange. Who can calculate the loss 
which the Government have inflicted upon the people of India by raising the exchange 
ratio first to is. 4d. and then to 2s,, and after it had settled down at about is. 4d. by 
raising it again to is. 6d. To indicate the measure of that loss onL in one direction, 
it is calculated that from 1900 to 1929 gold resources to the extent of about 140 
crores have been frittered away by the Government in their effort to bloster up the 
exchange. A large body of us, elected members of the Assembly, fought as strenous- 
ly as we could against the last mentioned change, but with the help of its official and 
nominated block and other votes, to secure which it used all its power and 
influence, the Government got the Assembly to register its decision to fix the ratio 
at IS. 6d. by the small majority of three votes. The enormous injury that has been 
done to the country by this one measure is difficult to estimate. The conviction is 
almost universal among business men in India that the i8d. ratio has had a'disastrous 
cl^ct on the trade, commerce and industries of the country as also on its agriculture. 
Inhere IS widespread depression in trade, the purchasing of the people has been 
diminished and unemployment has been steadily on the increase. The capacity of 
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the people to bear taxation has been lowered. The present sad plight of the cotton 
industry itself is largely due to the i8d. ratio. If the Government stopped adopting 
artificial measures to maintain it and allowed it to take its natural course, it would 
soon come down to its proper level and if the handicap of a i 2}4 per cent bounty to 
the foreign manufacturer which that ratio has placed upon the Indian industry were 
removed the Indian industry would recover its ground and prosper. But your 
Excellency’s Government, would not listen to such a suggestion. 

Solid Block of 40 Members 

‘Every time I think of the loss and suffering to which my people have been 
exposed by this measure which the Government forced upon them, I cannot but 
condemn the constitution which has placed the solid block of 40 official and 
nominated members in an Assembly of 140 at the beck and call of Government to 
support any measure they may decide upon. If this block did not exist, the Govern¬ 
ment would not be able to force any measure through the House unless it had the 
support of the majority of the elected representatives of the people. And along with 
the bulk of my fellow members of the Assembly, I have all along felt that the only 
remedy against the perpetration of such wrongs as I have referred to above lies in 
the official and nominated members ceasing to have any place in the Assembly and 
in the members of the Government becoming responsible to the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people, in other words, in Dominion Government being established in 
India. 

The Announcement 

‘When in response to the request which some of us made to your Excellency, you 
made ^he Announcement of Oct. 31 last on behalf of his Majesty's Government, it 
was widely welcomed in the country. That Announcement and the speech and 
replies to the questions which Mr. Wedgwood Benn made in connection with it 
raised high hopes in us that the great change which we desired was within sight. In 
the course of his speech in the House of Commons Mr. Wedgwood Renn also said 
that Dominion Status had been in action in India for ten years. In the Delhi manifesto 
in which a number of us expressed our hope of being able to offer our co-operation to 
the proposed Round Table Conference, one of our requests was that the Government 
should begin to so act as to show that Dominion Status had come into existence. 

Final Decision with Legislature 

‘A very important occasion arose to show this when the Government of India 
formulated their proposals of the year for protective taxation which gave preference 
to British goods. His Majesty's Government recognised that the fiscal autonomy 
convention applied to India. What that convention is, is clearly stated in the report 
of the Joint Select Committee, and light is thrown upon it by the Crewe Committee 
Report as well. Basing their opinion on the dictum of the Joint Select Committee, 
the Indian Fiscal Commission stated : ‘We recognise that the question of 
imperial preference is one which can only be determined in accordance with 
Indian opinion and that the Indian view can be best ascertained by reference 
to the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly without whose free 
consent no such policy can be adopted. In the cablegram which your Excellency 
sent to his Majesty's Government in connection with the taxation proposals, your 
Government adopted the same correct attitude. You said : ‘We desire also to make 
it dear that in a matter of this kind after frankly stating our case we should desire 
to solicit the most free expression of opinion from the Legislature with whom the 
final decision must rest. But when the Government came before the Assembly, the 
hon. the Commerce Member made a statement which had the effect of stifling a 
free expression of the opinion of the Assembly. He said that if any substantial 
change would be made in the proposals of Government, he would withdraw the Bill. 
This caused both surprise and resentment but instead of withdrawing the statement 
in answer to a question put to him, the hon. the Commerce Member specifically stated 
that if any of the four or five amendments of which I and my friends of the 
Nationalist Party had given notice was accepted by the House, the Government 
would find it impossible to proceed with the Bill. 
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Extraordinary Attitude 

‘In response to a request which I then made in that behalf the hon. the President 
expressed the opinion that the Government were not within their rights in taking up 
that attitude having regard to the terms of the convention and that a free 
vote of the House is essential in ail measures under the convention. He 
^rther said : “In these circumstances and in the interests of the freedom of 
vote in this House and in either view of the convention, it is due to the House 
that the Government of India should even at this late stage reconsider their 
position and tell the House that they have an open mind and they have 
not finally decided and indeed could not decide without reference to the Secre¬ 
tary of State to drop the Bill in the event of the House amending their proposals in 
any manner. I hope they will realise on reflection, if indeed they have already not 
done so, that by the extraordinary attitude they have taken up they have denied the 
House an opportunity to convince them by arguments and persualion, rendered the 
whole debate on this measure unreal and farcical and have violated she convention.*' 

‘But even after this clear opinion of the Chair your Excellency's Government 
refused to listen to reason. Your Government declared through the hon. Leader of 
the House that they had a very open mind while examining the various amendments 
which had been placed before them in the course of an informal discussion, but 
having come to that decision they were not prepared to depart from the attitude they 
had adopted in the matter after the fullest consideration of the merits of the various 
amendments which were placed before them. Having been present at two informal 
discussions, I am in a position to say that several of the amendments of which notice 
had been given had not been placed before the Government at those discussions 
and even if they had been that could not deprive any member of his right to convince 
the Government of the correctness of his view in the open Assembly. Nor was there 
any justification for the Government on a matter which they had placed before the 
Assembly for not keeping an open mind until all the amendments bad been discussed 
in the Assembly, or for declaring their determination to adhere to their decision 
even if a majority of the House expressed a contrary opinion. By doing 
so, the Government practically coerced the members of the Assembly to accept 
their decision and invaded the right of expressing a free opinion and recording 
a free vote which have been guaranteed under the constitution Such an attitude 
on the part of the Government of India is unprecedented in the history 
even of the Indian Legislature. It has given me a great shock ; it has 
revealed to me more clearly than ever before that with the help of official and 
nominated block the Government of India as it is constituted can violate the fiscal 
autonomy convention, can abuse its power of initiating proposals for taxation and 
can impose at its sweet will and against the recorded vote of the non-official majority 
of the members of the Assembly, a burden upon consumers in India for the benefit of 
the manufacturers of another country which cannot for a moment be justified before 
any impartial tribunal in the world. 

Atrocious Wrong 

‘I have, therefore, been driven to the conclusion that I must no longer by 
remaining a member of the Assembly continue to lend my support to a constitution 
under which so atrocious a wrong can be perpetrated upon my people. It will be my 
earnest anvl prayful endeavour to devote all my time and effort to see that this system 
is replaced as early as possible by a system worthy of the name of Government. And 
I hope that for the sake of justice to the people of this great country and for your 
own reputation before the civilised nations of the world you and every fair-minded 
Britisher will honestly help us soon to establish the great change which under God's 
providence will restore to us the same freedom to manage our own affairs as you 
enjoy in your island home. 

‘In the end allow me to offer my most grateful thanks to your Excellency for the 
uniform kindness and courtesy which I have always re ceived at your Excellency's 
hands* A rememberance of that kindness and courtesy deepens my regret that I should 
resign the membership of the Assembly while your Excellency is presiding over 
me Government of India^ but my duty to my country as I conceive it compels me to 
do so. , .. . 



The Council Of State 

The winter session of the Council of State opened at New Delhi on the 
17th»FEBRUARYj 1930 with Sir Henry Moncrieff-Smith in the chair. After swearing 
in of new members, Mr. Russel presented the Railway estimates. Mr. H. J. Haig 
(Home Secretary) then introduced two bills. The first was to amend the Special 
Marriage Act of 1373, making it obligatory on the parties to a marriage, if below 
the age of 21 , to state before a registrar that the consent of the parents or guar¬ 
dians had been obtained for the marriage. 

The other bill a??iends the Prison Art of 1891 by which all prisoners up to 21 
years of age will be treated as one class and separated into a number of groups now 
prescribed for prisoners under i 8 years. The principal object of the amendment 
was to enable the jail authorities to segregate adolescents without at the same time 
dividing them into an unreasonable number of categories. The bill, when applied, 
will eliminate the necessity of forming separate classes between the ages of l 8 
and 2 i. 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Law Secretary) introduced a bill amending certain enact¬ 
ments and repealing certain other enactments mostly of an unimportant nature. 

The Bomb Outrage 

Lala Ram Sarandas then moved :— 

* This Council gives expression to its strong feelings of abhorrence and detestation 
at the dastardly insensate attempt to wreck the Viceregal train near Delhi, and 
congratulates Lord and Lady Irwin and their party on their providential escape." 

Speaking on the resolution Lala Ram Sarandas said Lord Irwin had shown sym¬ 
pathy towards Indian aspirations and that such a Viceroy should have been the object 
of an attempt oii his life was unimaginable. Lord Irwin had shown transparent honesty 
of purpose and goodwill to India and, like Lord Hardinge, viewed the recent out¬ 
rage in the proper spirit and had not swerved from the political goal. Proceeding, 
the speaker remarked that the outrage of December 23 had proved the utter failure 
of the propaganda of non-violence and the necessity of Government preventing such 
occurrences in luture. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah, Sardar Charanjit Singh, Sardar Uberoi, Sir Arthur 
Froom, Prince Akram Khan, Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Khaparde, and Munshi Narain 
Prasad Asthana also supported the resolution, which was carried all standing. 

The Secretary laid on the table bills which had received the assent of the Go¬ 
vernor-General and also bills passed by the Legislative Assembly. The Council then 
adjourned to 19 th. 

Viceregal Announcement Welcomed 

19th. FEBRUARY :—On this day Sir Safilcaran Nair moved :—‘*This Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in Council that he be pleased to convey to his 
Excellency the Viceroy and his Majesty’s Government its thanks for the announce¬ 
ment of the 1 st November that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress in 
the attainment of Dominion Status is implicit in the 1917 Declaration—that the 
goal of British policy in India is the progressive realisation of responsible 
Government as an integral part of the British Empire—and that before the 
stage of parliamentary committee is reached his Majesty’s Government propose 
to invite representatives of the different parties and interests in British India as well 
as representatives of the Indian States to a conference for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement in regard both to British Indian and all 
Indian problems, so that it may be possible for them eventually to submit to Parlia¬ 
ment such proposals on these grave issues as may command a wide measure of 
general assent." 

Sir Sankaran at the commencement of his speech referred to the first part of the 
resolution, emphasising Lord Irwin’s announcement that Dominion Status is implicit 
in the 1917 Declaration. The speaker welcomed it as a very vital step. By Dom^ 
nign Status was meant, in the language of the Imperial Conference resolution, tte 
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status of autonomous states within the British Empire, equal in status and in no 
way subordinate one to another in domestic or external affairs, though united by 
common allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, Lord Irwin’s emphasis that this is the goal of the 1917 
Declaration was supported by the declarations of the parties in the British Parliament. 
Mr. Baldwin of the Conservatives had accepted this and Mr. Lloyd George on 
oehalf of the Liberals had accepted it. These would be found in the House of 
Commons debate of Nov. 7 last. Mr. Lloyd George in fact went so far as to point 
out that this declaration of 1917 was considered by the Imperial Conference to 
which all Dominions and India were parties. Sir Sankaran remarked : ‘So this may be 
taken as sacrosanct and not be interfered with in any way by a British Government.” 
Referring to the necessity for this announcement of Lord Irwin Sir Sankaran 
Nair alluded to Sir Malcolm Hailey^s interpretation in the Assembly on behalf of the 
Government that Dominion Status was higher than, and a final step beyond, res¬ 
ponsible government. This interpretation was immediately impeached by the 
Indian popular leaders who regarded it as a breach of faith and demanded Dominion 
Status to be accepted as having been implied in the 1917 Declaration. This was not 
done by the British Government either in India or in England. What was the result ? 
When the Simon Commission and the Central Committee toured throughout the 
country they were boycotted. The All-Parties Conference, however, produced a report 
in which pages were devoted to the refutation of the doctrine that responsible govern¬ 
ment did not include Dominion Status. Even then nothing was done by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. No wonder there was a fierce challenge at the Calcutta Congress for 
Dominion Status. The Government did not do anything even after the Calcutta 
Congress decision. The agitation was kept up long and at last as the result of Lord 
Irwin’s mission to England last summer His Excellency announced that Dominion 
Status was implied in the Declaration of 1917. And at once the position in India 
entirely changed. Who was responsible for this change ? It was Lord Irwin. For, 
as the proceedings of the House of Lords would show, Lord Reading was opposed to 
it and according to Mr. Wedgwood Benn the Conservatives, the Liberals and 
the ex-Secreiaries of State for India were all opposed to this being made, but in view 
of the altered circumstances they were induced to accept it. So, but for the moral 
courage and great conviction of Lord Irwin this change would not have happened in 
India. Proceeding, Sir Sankaran Nair referred to the proposed Round Table Con¬ 
ference and said that alihough this did affect the prestige and influence of the Simon 
Commission and his own Central Committee there was no doubt that the national 
demand was there and political circumstances required the holding of such a con¬ 
ference. Indeed he had already heard that the reports of his Central Committee and 
the Simon Commission might as well be burnt and these would be taken by the 
London Conference as one of the many evidences. But the situation demanded a 
pooling of all resources for constructive effort towards a solution for the whole of 
India including the Indian States. A general agreement was the need of the hour and 
although the horizon was menacing ( as judged by reports of the independence move¬ 
ment), there was no doubt that destinies of India in the coming months were in the 
hands of statesmen. By passing this resolution the Council of State would be doing 
a bare duty by the country and would assure those statesmen that in their earnest 
effort for evolving a scheme of Dominion Status for India they had the support of the 
country and there should be no weakening of that effort. ( Applause.) 


A Liberal Member’s Amendment 


Munshi Narain Asthana moved an amendment to the resolution which, 

ffer welcoming the Viceregal Announcement sought to represent to his Majesty's 
Government that Indian opinion would only be satisfied if Dominion Status was 
granted forthwith with proper safeguards and that at the proposed Round Table 
Conference representatives of the different parties and interests in British India as 
well as representatives of the Indian States be invited to discuss the necessary safe¬ 
guards during the period of transition and evolve a scheme for Dominion Status in 
India. 

^ Mr* Asthana said he had a twofold purpose in moving his amendment, one to 
bring out the essential points of the Viceregal Announcement and, secondly, to focus 
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opinion of the Council on the Round Table Conference. He felt the resolutionjdid 
not clearly express the views of the House. British policy in India had always been 
prefaced with the words ‘too late' and the economic bondage of the country had as 
its offshoots the independence movement and communism. He held that an atmos¬ 
phere of peace and goodwill was essential for the success of the Round Table Con¬ 
ference which could only be brought about by the acceptance of his amendment by 
Government. 

Sir Mohammad Habibullah said that both the Government and the mover were in 
agreement in their anxiety for a harmonious atmosphere for the success of the Round 
Table Conference, but the demands outlined -in the amendment were precisely the 
subjects to be discussed by the Round Table Conference. He, therefore, advised the 
mover to withdraw his amendment, 

A Muslim Communalist's Amendment 

ilfr. Mahrnood Suhrawardy next moved his amendment which pointed out that 
Muslim opinion would only be satisfied if proper and adequate safegurds for Muslim 
rights, interests and religion were provided in the future constitution for India and, 
therefore, only such Muslims should be invited at the forthcoming Round Table Con¬ 
ference who truly reflected the Muslim opinion as expressed at the All-India Muslim 
Conference held in Delhi in 1928-29. He urged that Muslims should also be given 
equal representation or equal weight and voice with the representatives of other parties 
and interests adverse to them. He said that Muslims all over India welcomed the 
Viceregal announcement, but the passage of the Sarda Act had created misgivings in 
their minds and they wxre now convinced that only constitutional safeguards could 
adequately protect their religion, culture and language 

Sir Muhammad Habibullah quoted from the Viceroy's speech to the Muslim 
Federation in Bombay containing the assurance that the conference would be so 
composed as to include all the various interests, and asked Mr. Suhrawardy to with¬ 
draw the amendment. Sir Muhammad then welcomed the resolution on behalf of 
Government and described the Announcement of the Viceroy as epoch-making. It cons 
tituted a recognition of India's right to assist His Majesty's Government in determining 
the system of government under which she should live hereafter and, secondly, it 
enunciated the truth that no system of Government of India be complete which failed 
to provide for co-operation, in matters of common interest, between the political units 
known as British India and the Indian States. India's gratitude to the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, without whose united efforts the approval of His Majesty's 
Government to the statement of policy over which they rejoiced could never have 
been secured was, therefore, profound. The effect of the Announcement was instant¬ 
aneous and far-reaching. Thn Princes welcomed it. The unfortunate controversies 
of the two preceding years were allayed, at least momentarily, with magical effective¬ 
ness. Despite the dissent of the Congress the first impressions of the Announcement 
tended to sink deeper. Rational opinion throughout India, regardless of community or 
sect, seemed conscious of the unfolding of a great opportunity and anxious to use it for 
national good. The baneful will-o'-the-wisp of independence was a call to suffering for 
the seeker with no result but a disaster to the community. There was growing realiza¬ 
tion that independence not only involved strife with those with whom Indbns ought to 
be friends but also economic and social chaos. The goal of Dominion Status was 
in a sense higher than the goal of independence. The world was moving in the 
direction of international co-operation. It was an ill-wind that sought to blow India 
away from the broad tranquil stream of ordered progress in line with friends, 
with whorn Providence seemed to have linked her destiny, into some backwater 
of stagnation or bitter internecine strife. Wisdom lay in following those who like 
Sir Sankaran Nair sought to profit by the statesmanship which inspired the 
Viceroy's Announcement ( Applause ), 

Sirdar Charanjit Singh and Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das supported the motion and 
spoke disapprovingly of the Independence movement which would but spell disaster. 

The resolution was carried without a dissentient voice. The house then adjourned* 

DiscuMion of Reilway Budget 

Wth. FEBRUARY The Council held general discussion on the railway budget 
on this day in which five members participated. 
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Lola liamsaran Das urged a conference of the different railway advisory com¬ 
mittees once a year to discuss the general policy of railways. He also wished the 
recognition of the Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore, by the Railway Board 
for the purpose of recruitment. Lastly, he wanted more details of expenditure of 
the Railway Publicity department. He felt that the results had been so far 
disappointing as the department had not been able to show the expected returns in 
traffic. 

Mi\ Desikochari complained that the Indo-Bnrma project had been postponed 
indefinitely. He also urged a reduction of freights for agricultural produce for 
the encouragement of inter-provincial movements of commorlities. He further 
brought to the notice of the Railway Board the claims of Indians in the Burma 
Railway services. 

/SVr complimented the railway administration on the continuity 

of progress ali round. The present retardation, he held, was temporary and was 
due to world causes, such as trade depression, and economic and financial troubles 
abroad. Under the present circumstances, countries with abundant capital resources 
could carry on capit.d expenditure, but India, with her slender capital resources, 
had to adjust the means between the railways and industries. He urged concentra¬ 
tion on the projects already in hand. 

^^ir Arthur Frooai thought that India had her share of the world-wide trade 
depression. In addition to this, political unrest in India had brought about 
feelings of insecurity. Her credit had gone down in the world market as was 
evident from the hlglier rates of interest which the Government had to pay on the 
recent loan, and with this feeling' of insecurity trade had suffered. Sir Arthur Froom 
justified the policy of withdrawals from tlte reserve by the Railway Board as he felt 
that the reserve has created to serve a need in lean years. He pointedly enquired 
what were the intentions of the Government regarding the Bombay-Sind project. 

Mun^shl Narain Prasad Asthana. felt that too heavy an expenditure and no ade» 
quate security had resulted in a deficit in the current year’s budget. Indianiration, 
he held, had not been proceeding with as much rapidity as they all desired. Lastly, 
he urged that ilte management of the B. N. W. Railway should be taken up by the 
Government on the expiry of tlie present contract. 

Sir George Rainy, replying on behalf ot the Government, said that they could not 
expect a bumper budget every year. There was bound to be trade depressions and 
lean years, but the reserve fund was created to tide over difficulties in lean years and 
they should not be despondent if the Government had resorted to withdrawals from 
the fund. Regarding the suggestion of recognition of the Maclagan Engineering 
College, Lahore, the Commerce Member said that there were certain difficulties in 
the way, but the proposal was under the consideration of the Government. Proceed¬ 
ing, he said that publicity was not a thing, the results of which could be judged within 
a short time. Publicity had been regarded as the best means of attracting traffic 
all over the world, and they were only falling in line with advanced countries. 
Referring to the Indo-Burma connection, Sir George Rainy said that Mr. Chari 
had failed to convince the Government that they would ever be able to afford funds 
for the Manipur scheme. As for the suggestion of reduction of freight on agricultural 
produce he stated that as soon as financial conditions permitted the Government 
would make a substantial reduction, but they could not treat agricultural commodities 
on a par with coal or manures because the latter helped in the creation of many other 
commodities and helped to promote traffic in goods. Sir George Rainy promised 
to look into the suggestion for consideration of the claims of Indians on the Burma 
Railways. Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, the Commerce Member said that the 
Government attached the greatest importance to the Bombay-Sind project and had 
under consideration the final estimates and surveys. He assured the Council that 
as soon as the finance permitted the Sind-Bombay project would be one of the first 
which the Government would undertake. He also stated that the question of taking 
over the B. N. W. Railway was under consideration, but there were obvious difficul¬ 
ties of finding purchase money, specially at a time when many important projects had 
been put over on account of financial stringency, 

FEBRUARY :—The Council passed five official Bills, two as passed by the 
Legislative AsBembly and three as introduced in the Couneil. 
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th consideration of the Indian Patents and Designs Bill, Mr. 81iilldy said that 

^object of the Bill was twofold, one to secure sufficient returns to the patentee 
Secondly, to limit the period of a patent as it was reoardod as a sort of 
and therefore a tax on the public. The Bill, he said, luul boon drafted 
^itJi these two considerations. The Council passed the Bill with certain formal 
amendments }>y Mr. Graham. 

The Council next took up the Dangcrons Drugs Bill. Mr. MeWatters, uK)vinf>: 
|S{^®*^*cration, paid a tribute to the local (iovernincnt and said that the scope of the 
^ul was defined hy the Geneva conventions. It ch-m'd up the demarcation of 
functions betAveen the central and the local Government and also m.ade the ptaialties 
ror onenees more strict and more uniform. 

The Council accepted the motion and passed tlu^ Bill. 

. The House also passed a sgretal Marriage Afianduienl Bill which was moved 
ny Mr. Hai^^ as al.so a Thll to amend certain enactments and repeal certain enact¬ 
ments as moved by Mr. Haiir- 

Lastly, the Council passed a, Bill aanending thr Vrisaus Act. INIr. 11aijx described 
oi an adinijiistrativc measure for the scprc^^ation of prisoners below tin* n<Ji;e of 

^l. The Bill amended the Prisons Act .so that all prisoners ipxm the aj.f,'e of ?! be 
treaterl as one class and separate*d into a numbei- of groups now ])rescrihcd for 
prisoners under the :ur^ of 1<S. The Council then adjoiinied till the 27lh, 

PROflllUTION OF fAtPORT OF VFi.FTARLF ITiOI^FOT 

27 th. FEB[{PARY\~—^li. Surpat Sin^h moved a resolution nrtcinji the total prohi¬ 
bition of the importation of ve.Li;otal)fe products. xMnni-ipalities, lie said, had tru'd to 
check the evil, but had not sucemied. It was /^tnerally felt that the evil should be 
checked at the source, which only the Governm. ul of fmlia is uld do. 

Birdar Shivdev Sin^h moved a rider seekiuij; to iKiiali^e adulteration. Mr. 
Asthana and ^Ir. RamsaranJas partieipated in liic dtbate. 

Mr. Woodhead, replyin^< ou behalf of the (bwernment, fidt tliaf (he only nmiody 
lay in adopting' measures on the mod(;l of flu* Punjab Pure I'ood Act and said 
that the Government Avould shortly addr<‘ss tlie local Governments on the subject. 
He did not agree that it was either wise or practicable to slop importation or 
penalise adultcratiou. 

The Ckuincil rejected the motion by 20 votes to 7, and arljourned till the next 
day, the 28rh, when Me. Watters presented the Badgtf for lOdO-dl, aft^*r which it 
adjourned again till ith ManTi. 

4th. MAECJJ ’.—The (Ajiincil of State r<':i^>embh'd this morning to transact 
official business and on the motion of Mr. Shillidy adopted a rrsalafitat on road 
development consequent upon the recommendat ion of the Roftd Development Committee, 
after Mr. Desikaehari had raised nn objt'ction toth^‘ exception Avhich Iiavc Ik'Cu granted 
to Burma by Avhich they were allowed to spend the amount available on any road 
development scheme approved by the local Government or the local Legislature t ill such 
time when the riuestion of road connection with India became a live i.ssue. Mr, 
Desikaehari heltl that the fund was created for the development of inter-j)rovineial 
roads and the cx<!eption granted to Burma was against the spirit of the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Road CommittiT. 

Mr, Shillidy explained that the Road Gommitloi' Inid reeommended that fumls 
be spent in the commencement on general road dnv( iopm^'nt and not necessarily 
on in ter-provincial roads. Further the cominitloc had recognised Burma fas self- 
contained for purposes of road development and till the time that the question 
of connection with India became a live issue, expcauliture on road development 
was to left to the discretion of the local Government. 

The Council next passed the Transfer of Proprrtg Act Anwjiding Bill and the 
Contract Act Amending Bill. 

Sir Arthur Froora, nowever, raised some objection to clause 25 of the Sale of 
Goods Amending Bill, which in his opinion had omitted to mention railway receipts 
as document of the right of property in goods. He held that the effect of the 
clause would be that a foreign seller would regard his right to terminate no sooner 
the goods larere placed on rails. 

Sir B, L. Mitter explained that the clause liad been bodily copied from the 
English law and the exception provided in 6ub-claus<3s 2 and 3 did not make 
sub-clause I ineffective which would include railway receipts. The law as framed 
WHS perfectly clear and unambiguous to the lawyers but as the commardal 
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coramunity was vitally interested in the enactment, he i^roraised to look into the 
matter at the earliestopj ortunity and, if nofcs^ary, he wuold bring in an amending bilK 
The Council passed the Bill and adjourned till March t). 

G«n0ral Discussion of Budget 

fith. MARCH Tlie t'onncil held general dis<‘iission on this day. Mr. Desikachari^ 
initiating tlie discussion, comp liFnented the ^ Finance Member for his remarkable 
skill in dis.inning suspicion and c*riti(‘isni. riic: non-ofticial members of the Legis¬ 
lature, he tliougut, were in an akward position. On tin; one side they felt the 
lU'ed for free taxation, wliiie on the otln.-r th<‘y knew that taxation had already 
reached the breaking p(.int. , , , i 

Sir Maiicckji remarked that the Budget was disconcerting and distres¬ 

sing, but it was of adininistrativ(‘, political an<l econoinie iini>ortaiicc. He attributed 
the (leheit to two eaU'^es. to the premature anxiity to lielp the jirovinces by the 
rcinission of provincial e<nitribnlions against whii'h he had warned the Government 
in previous years and to the naluction of salt duty to Re. 1-4-0 per maiind. If the 
salt duty had not bet'n reduced thus, there would have been a clear gain of seven 
erores ami no delieit or danger of tlelieits. [!♦» hearlily concurred in the Govern- 
nenit's proposal to impose a duty on imported cotton goods and was glad that 
Britain was out of t]i(‘ spherti of tlu* additional o ])Lr <'ent. because India’s competi¬ 
tor was not Lancashire bat .lupan and Italy. Boliii(*ally also this duty w^as good, 
because it would (viable India to show her frien<lshi)) to Britain. He objecteci to 
th (3 duty on L'Tosene oil ns it. wna, against the consumer's inhuvsts. He welcomed 
the re-i'm posit ion of a silver duty becan.-e it would a])preciate the value of the silver 
hoarding of the j>eople. 

Sir Arthar Rrooi^f eongratulatc'd tlie Finance Mianlaa* on UKK^ting the essential 
additions for new services and demands amounting to Rs. 146 lakhs with an econo¬ 
my in (‘.ivil (^stiluat(:^s of Rs. 6'J lakhs and llu; re<lnetion of Rs. 8t) lakhs in military 
(xp(‘nditurc. He ♦‘“It that none would cavil at thc‘ rcli(*f of Rs. .'{0 lakhs afforded to 
the Burma rice trade, r^ir Arthur felt that lh('y could not extract anything more 
from military (‘X{)endilThe (hnnand.s hir retrenchment in the army wore made 
from a senS(.* of tam‘i ; I security at the Frontit‘r from which iln^y would be rudely 
a\vak(Mied if ever the \ralchful forces were reduced. thought it unwise to reduce 
the number of troops kf*pt for internal seeurily at a time when seditious preachings 
and (4ommuul.^t propagamla were rife in the country. As a Bombay representative 
he supported tlio increase in tint import duty on pieet‘goods and reiniiulcu critics of 
Imperial Ibvference that it was a Labour and no! a I'apitalistie Gonservative Govern¬ 
ment which had fought, hjr exemption, lu eoneliision lie told the House of his 
impendiim' (.Rparture froai India and said the future i>rospk-rity and w'ell-))cing of India 
lay mainly in Inw credit in the world's tinancia! eireh^s. The credit w'hich for decades 
stood highly recamtiy Pxa ived a severe shaking by wiki words such as repudiation 
of debt, and iion-paymenL of taxes reeeiu.ly uttered. A feeling of inse<!iirity had 
arisen and money, which had hitherto been invi‘st(d in India’s funds, had been 
pouring; out oi tiie country. It wuis th(^ duty of members of the House and also of 
every right-minded patriotic Indian to see that this state of things did not continue. 

“ It is not yet too late but once India's codit is shaken to its foundations, her 
economical and industrial collapse wall surely follow. " (Applause). 

Sir IVilliam Btrd/rood, defending the present scale of expeiuliture in the army, 
said that there w^erc still members, both hero and other ])lai*eR, wdio believed that tlie 
Government were not following the Inchcapc Committee’s rec^om men datum. That 
committee bad recommended : Should there be a fall in prices, then it might be 

possible, after a few years, to reduce the military budget to a sum not exceeding Rs. 
50, 0(,), 00, OO('), although Lord Rawliuson does not subscribe to it. *’ 

Since that recommendation w’as made a mechanisation pi‘ogramme had l)(.*en com¬ 
ing into effect, costing several lakhs of rupees. 

A crore of rupees out of the army budget was returning to the Government in 
the shape of customs duty and income-tax, and there was a sum of Ks 180 lakhs 
also coming to the general revenue for services rendered such as mechanical trans¬ 
port charges and postal aud tele.graph rates. These figures w’ould show that the 
army had now to meet very large changes which in previous years were not met 
from the arniy budget. The total sum spent on stores of all kinds was ten crores 
out of the budget and obviously it was impossible to make a reduction of seven 
crores in order to bring down the total figure to Ks. 50 crores, so repeatedly 
referreu to by members, without taking into consideration what the Hichcape 
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Committee had in mind. But even here there had been a small reduction. Thus 
it would be seen that despite the extra charges due to mechanisation, and despite 
no great reduction in the charges for supplies, expenditure on the army had been 
progressively reduced from 63 * 26 to 51 * 35 in thi^ pn^sent yeir and there would be 
a further substantial reduction as time went on. Tiiis was not a huge figure com¬ 
pared to the figure of military expenditure in Fraiict;, (Tcnnaiiy. Italy, Russia and 
the United States. Government had made provision for rtetiqnipment necessitated by 
the Tnchcapc Committee recommendatio/i and by the growth of mechanisation and 
the result would surely be that the army in India would be in a more dheient stage 
for mobilisation than ever before. In regard to I he mechanisation Hcheme also every 
attempt was being made to reduce the charges. iSir Williiun Birdwood disputed the 
statement that the rcconnnendations i)f the Skeen Ooinmittee had not been given 
effect to altogether, and pointed out. that every recommendation had been put into 
effect except the creation of an Indian Sandhurst and the abolition of the Kight 
Unit Scheme. The former was recommended to be established only n 1933 . 
Government did not feel confident that the Cadets eoming forward for an Indian 
Sandhurst could be relied upon for being suffieitait, either in quality or in quantity, 
to justify Government undertaking the heavy expenditure involved in the immediate 
creation of a Samlhurst iii India. His Excellency next justified the continuance of 
the Eight Unit Scheme on the ground that the rt'snlrs of Indianisation were better 
judged by concentrating Indian officers in select units than by spreading them out 
in various units all over the country. 

10 th. —The Council disposed of a number of official measures in a fifty 

minutes sitting, the non-oTicials not participating ex<*epting once, when Sir Arthur 
Froom, by way of a (pierry, suggested to the Finance Secretary the advisability of 
consolidating the Income-tax Law on whicli many amending Bills had been passed 
during the recent years. 

The House accepted the motion of Mr. vShilliday authorising the (lovornment to 
examine the possibility of giving cfTect to the rccommiaidation of the International 
Labour Conrercnce concerning the prevention of industrial accidents and place 
the results of the examination before th(? (\)uiieil within eighteen months. The 
Industries Department ^Secretary explained the rccommerjdaiions of the Conference 
and said that local Governments, organisations of employers and insurance societies 
should be consulted. As for the other roconimendation of the Conference which 
concerned the responsibility for protection of pow(T*driven machinery he pointed 
out that the Govenmient of India largely anticipated this as they provided this in 
the Boiler Act, the Factories Act and the Mines Regulations. 

Income Tax Amkndino Biia. 

Contrary to expectations, there was no discussion even on Sir Arthur Mac 
Watters’ motion relating to the consideration and passage of the Income-tax Bill 
providing against evasion of payment of income-tax and super-tax by formation or 
multiplication of one into many companies or associations. The Finance Secretary 
made it clear that instructions would be issued to income-tax officers to administer 
the law in spirit. 

The Income-tax Second Amendment Bill, which he stated was in the interests 
of assessees, was also passed. Regarding both the Income-tax Bills, drafting 
amendments were moved by iSir L. Graham, Law Sccrctatj, which w’ere accepted. 

Sir L. Graham introduced the Bill amending the^ Ti'ansfer of Property Act 
and Sir Mahomed Habibullah introduced the attending the insects and Pests Act, 

Prevention of Slump in Government Securities 

11 th. JfABCII :—In an hour and a half’s sit/ling, the Council dealt with a resolution 
moved by Mr. Surpat Singh w^hich was accepted with an amendment moved by 
Sir Jehangir Coyajee. The resolution urged the Govornment to take measures Xp 
prevent any further slump iu Government seeux-ities. The amendment of Sir Jehangir 
Coyajee which found favour at the hands of nd.n-ofticials and Government was that 
in shaping their financial policy the Goveriimeiat should give due weight to the 
importance of keeping the credit of the Governfment of India on a high level and 
of maintaining stability in the market for Government securities. 

Mr. Surpat Singh reviewed the history of / Government’s securities and parti* 
cularly referred to the observations of Sir Maldolm Hailey as the Finance Member 
urging in the Assembly in 1921 the necessity otf reducing the floating debt to more 
manageable proportions. He also alluded to the reverse in the currency policy and aaid 
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that the financial situation in India by 1920 was that the trade balance was against 
India to the exent of thirty crorea. This unfavourable trade aince then continued 
annually. He complained that Indian currency had been managed in the interests 
of British trade and remarked that India was the only country in which (lOvernrnent 
exercised direct control over the curr<‘ncy in giaieral. Every new debt incurred 
meant further interest charges and yet in the current yi-ar tlurc, was the proposal 
to raise 23 crores. Treasury Bills were sold in utter disn'gard of the conditions of 
money market and all inoiu^y markets wiufi denuded of surplus cash. Thus 
securities began to dwimlle, and Mr. tSurjiat Singh iirg(!d thi‘ Cioverninent to restri<’t 
borrowings whether ?t home or abroad and cry halt, to their borrowing tendency 
and give a respite to the eourpry and set. her own house in older as otherwise the 
conditions of investors would become worse. 

Sir Jcha 7 ?gir Cof/ajee moving the amendment gave scholarly dissertation on the 
subject and emphasised that sine,e 191^7 then* had Uvou no ch;ing(‘ in the financial 
policy and said that but for the skill shown in raising the last loan of short 
maturity, there might have been very serious efiects on the prices of gilt-edgd 
securities, for the etleet of talk of repudiation of debts on tlie investing publie, could 
not be ignored. The main reason for the finaneiMi troubhs here as in America and 
other parts of the worUl Avas shortage of capital and notnge of money. In India 
there was an important section of opinion Avhich held that all trouljfis about the 
fall of security lay in the contraition of currency. If it Avas really so and if 
inflation and copious sup])ly of money Avere able to keep up the ])riee of securities, 
hoAv was it tliat in 1920-21 which saw tluj maximum of inflation of currency in 
India also Avitnessed the lowest ]iriccs in (iovernment securities ? Therefore, the 
factors were world causes, prevalence of propaganda hostile to uaiional trade and rise 
in the bank rate. 

Jjala RamsnranrJas asked Avhy the Gov<‘rnraent forced up the bank rate of late. 
He (lid not attach much practical value to the resolution of the Lahore C-ongress 
repudiating debts, for the position of a sound (lovcrninont was not judged by stray 
talks like this. He aitribuled the present position to (Jovernment’s currency and 
exchange i)oliry and said that they must stabilise the price of (iovernment securities 
and the so-ealfed gilt-cnlged securities, for, people who invi'sfed their money in silver 
had lost even as people who invested in (TOATrnment securitu^s, Beally speaking, the 
people in rural areas had no faith in the safety of Government investments. 

Sir Arthur Me Wattera, Finance Secretary’ accepted the amendment because the 
resolution, Avorded as it was was misl(‘ading. He pointed out that coinnaring the 
position of Government securities as it Avas in 1923 AAitii to-day the price liad risen 
by ten annas. The (iovernment did not want a spectacular jump in prices but a 
steady rice in prices. As the Finance Member had ]>ointed out, the Government 
were trying to exclude any expenditure of non-essential or non-productive character 
and they had put a break in (»apital expenditure especially as they Avished to see the 
results of the recent rehabilitation programme 011 Kail ways. 

Sir Arthur Me Watters agreed that the (xovemn:i('nt should restrict borrowings 
but it was essential that they must meet the bonds that Avould mature this year. 
Only seven crores Avere freshly needed this year. The Government had done their 
best in putting up the value of the securities by provision for a sinking fund Avhich 
next year Avoula be well over eight crores. Indeed, since the publication of the 
Budget, there had been a substantial appreciation of securities. 

Mr. Burpat Singh accepted the amendment as meeting his point, after which the 
Gouncil adjourned. 

I2th, MARCH :~-Tho Council had a sitting of a little over an hour and disposed of 
four bills without opposition, the first two of Avhich had been passed by the 
Assembly. One related to the ameyidment of the Cantonments House Accoinmoda- 
tion Acty 15.2/:?. which Avas moved by the t.'ommander-in-(-hief in the House and 
was passed. The other related to the auiendmeyit of taw relating to wsolvency 
which, ()n the motion of Sir Lancelot Graham, w’as passed. 

The House then passed the Bill moved by 8ir Mohamad Habibullah to amend 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act 1914, 

L^tJy, Bir Lancelot Graham’s Bill to ainetid the Transfer of Property {Amend¬ 
ment} oupplementary Act 1928 was also passed. The House then adjourned to 18th. 

non-official resolution and two Bills figured on the agenda of 
the Council which reassembled on this day after the Holi. Bir Ebrahim Haroon 
Jotter moved a resolution asldag for an enquiry into the advisability of compulsory 
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vaccination or ro-vaccination as a p:oneral rule in India and for action to bo taken 
accordingly. Aftet ho had spoken for three-|uartern of an hour, the motion was 

Mr. iSurput Singh was next allowcal to in ro luce a Biii to amend the Sarda Act* 
Steam Navk.ation Amendment Bill 

J/r. Drsdiachari inovi^d for the consideration of the Bill to amend the Indian 
Bt(‘ain Navigation Act which laid been initiated by Mr. Neogy and pasH(‘d by the 
AsscnihlT. Mr. Chari said thatthci objec't of th(» Bill was to give free play to all 
without injustice to ;iny and to fost(T and eacourage indigenous companit's. 

Sir Manvrhji Badahhoif in a lighting speech criti<-ised (he Covernment for 
accepting a most dafigeroiis principle of iiihrL'n'iice with private cnterpriHe which 
iindtTlay the liili. Once Iluj prineipk; was acecj>lcd, there would be no end of 
mischief. The (iovcTinncnt might introduce i similar measure tomorrow in respect 
of cotton goods and kerosene. 'I'he Htaie he said, could not be an arbitrator 
beUviTUi the eonsiimer and produeer. He felt sorry for the Government if tiny 
had nccc}^ied the Bill in order to pacify, some boisterous people and they wore 
gnnely misfak'cn if they felt that the m<J'{s??re was going to benelit the countr\% 
The revolutionary movement and the wideness of the (lOvcrnment had already 
led Indian eapital u> migrate to foi*eigtit lands and the adoption of a policy of 
interference with private enterjrrise wo;^jd further niard the progress of the 
industrialisation of tlie country. Concliidih? Sir Maneckji said if any other civilised 
Government lunl taken a similar step it w||dd go out of power within 2i hours. 

Mr. A. B. i/aryyo- submith'd that no c|l' had bcAHi made out for the Bill as far 
as Burma was (‘oneerned. In Burma theip v/as ample competition with craft of 
all descri|>tion and there had never been any agitari(>n or sustained eom]>laints 
against the rates eharged by the steamer t,)mpaiiies which, he said, were the butt 
of the Bill. The speaker maintain^ that in no othtT (‘asc had the Government 
a(?cei)(etl or practised a policy of interference by legislatio!) with concernH which 
were neither publirt utility compauies nor Jnonopolion. ilc pointed to the suspicion 
t)f racial discrimination as evidenced by the speecluis of the supporters of the 
Hill and wanted tiie Government to itssure hem that there was nothing racial behind 
tlie Bill and once the j>olicy underlying iht Bill had been accepted by the Goveni- 
ment it would be <*on(ined to the river eteai^iers only 

M)\ Eamoisframtf ^[i(daliar, in a reniarkible mauien spe^eeh, said that th(' principle 
of the Bill was not to fix the maxima Or minima of rates but to prevent unfair 
competition, with the ultimate object of safeguarding tlu‘ consumers interest It 
<ii<l not interfere with private enterprise ^t regulated it in pnldic interests. The 
Bill was based on tlie same priiieipfe as bounty to steel or i)ro(ection to cotton 
goods. The sjK’aker regretti'd that scar^iongers had starhd tin* bogey of the 
resolution and the tlioughth'ss resolution omhe Lahore ('ongress had been exploHcxl. 

He uished Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy-g viflious indignation against the Government 
would be shown on another occasion w'len wrmlar 0{>inion was behind the hou. 
member. J>ir Manc<-kji had stated that no Euro}>ean country would have allowed 
such legislation and that the Cabinet would have been dismissed if they had brought 
such a measure. He wmndered if the mem>er had luard of Acts for the reservation 
of coastal traffic passed by various coitrtrics. Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
even England had such measures protecting their national industry and gave them 
up only when they were safe on their fe^t. Gn the contrary, he asked whether 
there was any e<mntiy whtTC inland Btcam navigation was not protected for the 
nationals. Bir Maneckji had opposed the n\easurc in the interest of the consumer, but 
the speaker wondered whether the Nagpur 'cnight would repeat that argument when 
the larilF liill would come up before the House. He had stated that be had no 
interest in any shipping industry. Probably nhat explained his curious attitude on this 
matter. Mr. Mudaliar, adverting to Mr. Har|>cr’s argument, expressed pain at the fact 
that a lOnropean member had opposed even this small measure when it had been 
accepted bv nis own colleagues in the Asscnbly. Hie opposition w’onld create a 
roost painful impression in" the countiy anc if it was not abandoned if wottld 
remove what little chance there was of solving the problem of the Coastal Eeserva* 
tion Bill amicably. 

Mr. Woodhcaa, on behalf of the Government, stated that after two European 
members of the Assembly had signed the report of the select committee, the 
Government did not expect any opposition Tom that quarter. The sp^er could 
not see how the measure w^as regarded as interfering witn private enterprise* If tJmt 
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was so, factory legislation, customs and the maxima and minima or raotor- 

biiscfl would be equally regiirded as State interference. The (Government never unru'ces- 
sarily interfered with private enterprise, Lut they sometimes ha<l to do it in public 
interest. Mr. Woodhead said it was in the public interest to prevent a rate war or an 
unfair competition. Similarly it was in ijhe public interest to prevent monopolies. 
He admitted that for the present there .was no monopoly in the case of inland 
steamer companies bnt the Government that there was qualified monopoly and 
this was why they had accepted the Bill.. The speaker assured the House tlial ther(‘ 
w^as no racial discrimination behind the Bill nor was there any reservation for any 
community. In conclusion Mr. WoodlK|ul cited the case of America, wheie the 
Shipping lioard controlled the rates and fares* 

J^ala Ram Saran Das quoted the Piinjfib Latnl Alienation Act and the Kegnlacion 
of Accounts Act as instances of intcrfcnfu-e with private etderprise. 

After Mr. Chari had replie<l to the <f‘bate the Council dividrd and accepted the 
motion for eonsidcration of the Bill by .‘B votes to three. Hir Arthur Froorn, Mr. 
Fife and Mr. Harper voting against Ihc^^ measure. 

At the third reading of the Bill 8ir AriJiur Froom felt surpirsiM that, inspib' of the 
loeal Governments’ opposition to the Bill the (Government of India had aece])ted it. 
He iJionght it was ii farce when the otlici.il memlxTS from tlie provinco.s w’ho were 
opposed to the Bill had voted for the incasure in the (/ouncil. He w'ished th<‘. 
Government to note that all the thre(‘ re]»r('seutatives of hluropean commerce had 
voted against the measure. He also w’ariicd the (Tovernmeut that they Avcrc courting 
trouble for them by aecM'pting the Bill, .k 

The ('ouncil then pas.s»M tlie Bill and A'as udjonrned till the next day. 

IM, MARC If :--()n tliis day fh(‘ (.’ouqoil transacted oHicial hiisiness. Mr. Wood- 
head, (V)mmerec tSccnl-ary. moved for cotrsideration of the Tnfian Tariff Act ArneruJ- 
mrnt Bill. . Tlui lUll, lie said, made minor changes in the Taritf 8chedulc, the most 
important of w’hich related to the abolitictt of the 15 per cent duty on barks as it 
was regarded a raw material of an imporiVaut industry. 'Jhe Bill "next proposed to 
raise the duty of Rs, ,5 per pound on .nubstances from which saccharine could 
readily be made. Jvastly, it proposed to n:mke all domestic refrigerators liable to 
a duty at a general rate of 16 per cent adl ualorem. The C-ouncil passed the Bill ns 
passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

On the motion of Sir Arthur Me Waters, the House iiasstM the Indian Income- 
tax Amendment BilU as passed by the Assiunbly, after the Finance Secretary had 
explained tluit tin? Bill was the outcome oPa ruling of the Madras High Court and 
proposed to amend the law so as to permiA. the deduction of such payments from 
the (miployer's income as business expense^. 

The Council next passed the Railway met Amenchnrnt BUI, also passt'd by the 
Assembly, after Mr. Hayman had told tho House that the time had now^ come to 
institute measures for giving effects to tlie statutory obligation incurred by the 
ratification of the Geneva and Washingtoiit Conventions and the first ste]) in that 
direction was to create a competent authority wiiich would s}>ecify branches of 
Railway work and frame other rules for Ghc purpose. The Bill empowered the 
Government to regulate the hours of w’orlir and the periods of rest of Railway ser¬ 
vants other than those working in factorie/s and mines. 

The House on the motion of Mr. Wo(>dhead, i)a88ed the Steel Protection BUI 
after which it adjourned. / 

Proposal for Issuing iyimNAcuLAR Ei>jtion.s 

20th, MARCH:—Jyvo resolutions and fi Bill, all of considerable interest were 
di9po9e<l of by the Council of State m tMs day, ' 

Sir Ebrahira Jaffer moved a resolution/recommending the publication of abridg^M 
vernacular editions of the annual sumnjtary of ‘-India’s Progress- written by the 
Director of Public Information, in the Heading vernaculars of the country and for 
their sale at as low a price as possible, IfeSuch a scheme of things, said the mover 
was pregnant with many advantages to the Government as well as to the large 
body of the Indij»n public who did not know English. 

The Home Secretary, on behalf of the Government, welcomed the suggestion 
and promised prompt enquiry as to tire feasibility of undertaking the mover’s 
sugfestjon, from financial and other points of view, and said that the Government of 
India would consult the Loeal Governments as to their sharing the burden of the 
expense tliat the publication of the vermicular translations of the annual summary 
of “India’s Progress'’ would entail , 
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Wr Ebrahim withdrew the resolution, in riew of the Government’s assurance. 

Export of Ca hlr Meat 

Ihfi House then agreed (o the introdiicdon of the Bill by Mr. Burpat Singh 
for prohibiting the export trade in cattle mca|,t. 

The Roitnd-tablk Conference 

Mr. A. B-ainaH^vfUiii Mudaliar, moving his resolution, that the Round-Table 
Conference he convened as early as possible and in no case later than October this 
year, said that the Conference offer as embod^ied in the Viceroy’s historic pronounce¬ 
ment ot October 31st, had the support of all inhades of public opinion in tne country 
but the Coverninent’s dilatoriness in the iniitter of the actual appointment of that 
(Conference and not giving an indication as to the proliable time of its tU)pointment 
had caused reasonable suspicion and alarih in the public mind. He strongly 
pleaded for llie early materialisation of tln^ Ooiifereiu*e offer, especially in view of 
recent developments towards a civil disobedience campaign. He maintained that 
an early arinounei'meiit as to the precise djite of the Conference would serve as a 
counter-attraction and w’ould bring hope to tlioso who wtto despaired of British pro¬ 
mises aiid eoustilutional methods of advanecr^ient. 

Continuing, Mr. Kamaswami Mudaliar/said that he did not suhscribe to the 
view that settlement of communal diflerenebs was a condition precedent to the 
appointment of the Round-Table Oonferencei Rather, he bclievt^d that the difference 
would automatically disajipcar or bo up as soon as representatives met 

in the different atmosphere in Ivondon. / 

Continuing, Mr. A. Rarnasvvaini Mudaliaif said that he agreed with Mr. Gokhale 
that India's conncelion with Britain vras li ])rovidential dispensation, and so far 
as the speaker could look ahe.ad, he Jho^xid that the eonneciion would bo an 
advantage. He continued : “1 am one of thdse who believe in constitutional advance 
and in advancing from pree(Hlent to precedent, with the co-operation of Indians 
and Europeans to the goal of sclf-governrawfat.” 

The speaker said that reading from the (ilebate congratulating the Viceroy on his 
Announc(unent, he gathered the impression (that the nouse would like the Conference 
to be held. The reforms that would follow tshould occur during the terra of His 
Excellency tlie Viceroy, for the personal niAgnetism of the Viceroy would be a value- 
able asset and guide to them. He felt strongly that if the Round Table Conference 
was held without delay, there would be tint e to look back with satisfaction, and say, 
after all, that th(?y had contributed a great; deal to allaying the political atmosphere 
in the country. India stood to-day expecttgnt at ihe bar of the future and he hoped 
that those who controlled the fortunes of tLfc British Empire, would think well and 
unwisely, and adopt the course outlined in jhis resolution. 

Mr, Khaparde’s / Amendmi:nt 

Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment fori deleting the words '‘Not later than 30th 
October 1930,’ He urged them to let Providence guide them in the matter, because 
too much solicitude might spoil a good thing: He perceived a dictatorial touch in 
the resolulion and wished the matter to be left entirely to the wisdom of the 
Viceroy who knew the entire situation. Th;e speaker did not feel that the Round 
Table (Conference would be anything like a <rourt of revision. 

Sir Arthur Froom said that it was easy ^'for the politicians or the so-called poli¬ 
ticians to turn the tub upside down, get it and shut down the Government. The 
speaker supported Mr. Khaparda*s amendmient as the language of the resolution 
mdicated that, if owing to any calamitous (circumstances, the Conference was not 
held in October but November, then, accord ng to the resolution, the House could 
not participate therein. j 

^^'.3 Bingh Uberoi, who was | a member of the CJentral (k>mmittee. 

warned the House that Mr. Gandhi’s movement was gaining ground. The cry oi 
of‘T.*<Rig Live Revolution” by the Lahore La w College students, when the Governor 
visited the College, was another symptom and he pleaded for the immediate 
announcenicnt of the date as otherwise the bands of those who called the Conference 
a hoax, might be strengthened. He supported the resolution as the British climate 
after October could not be faced by tndians4 

Mr, T* R. Ramachandra Aiyar held tBat the k Conference would be a farce so 
Mr. Gandhi, representing the most ijhfluential and numerous party, was not 
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Mr. Narayan Rao supported the resolution, as nothing short of Dominion 
Status would allay the feelings of bitterness and distress which found constant 
expression in the Assembly. 

Lala Ramsarandas stood for the original resolution, and held that if some date 
was announced the progress of hosti’e movements might be checked. Otherwise an 
unfavourable atmosphere would be constantly created against the Conference. 

Mr, Haig, the Home Secretary, in i conciliatory speech, appealed to the House 
to have a unanimous resolution passed on the subject by accepting Mr. Khaparde^s 
amendment. He said : '‘What matter after all in questions like these is the spirit 
and it seems to me it will be dangerots for any one to tie themselves to aiw parti¬ 
cular date. I am sure, this Council shires the confidence expressed by Mr. Khaparde 
in the wise guidance of IIis Excellency in this matter who^^c desire is to sec that the 
policy with which he is closely associated, is brought to a successful conclusion. I 
nave been struck to-day by the toi.^ of genuine support for the Conference which 
has been expressed through the Councl, and the great expectations we all place 
upon its succesHful end. We look with eonfideiiee, and hope that the Conference 
Will bring about in India that peace wiich the country so clearly needs.” (Applause.) 

Continuing. Mr Haig recalled the V/if?roy^9 words in his speech to the Assembly 
inviting the views of the rnerabers of ttie Legislature regarding the suitable date. 
The debate in the (Jouncil will be therebre most valuable. There is an undercur¬ 
rent of feeling in the speeches of some members that the Government are not 
anxious that the Conference should be leld at an early date. There is no foundation 
for such a feeling, (applause.) The Gov?rnment'8 attitude can be stated very simply. 
The resolution, as amended, represnts precisely their view, that the Conference 
should be convened as early as possible subject always to practical necessity of the 
situation. For instance, the Simon Conmissioifs report is expected soon after the 
Easter, and after the publication, reasuiable time will be niieded to study the com¬ 
plicated (lucstions with which th(3 rmort deals. The matter is of such enormous 
importance to the future of India th:t we should not permit natural impatience to 
arrive at a conclusion to aflk^t the chanes of our arriving at the right conclusion. 
Practical thinking ha.s to be done. A i»t3t earnest attempt must be made to recon¬ 
cile the divergent interests and aims, anc it would be a pity if these efforts were 
in any \vay, handicai>ped by trying to d> things quickly. When His Excellency said 
that a resonable time must be allowed, tiere is no question of unreasonable delay* 

“The Imperial Conference will be hell in the autumn of this year. His Majesty’s 
Oovernruent, who arc convening the Indian (yJonfercnce, will have to adjust their 
time-table, but they desire b) hold the Ldian Conference as early as possible, and 
80 far as they arc concerned, they will iiterpose no avoidable delav. I trust, there¬ 
fore, if no nnloreseen cirimmstances bterpose, the wishes of the Council, that the 
Conference should be held as early as H)s8ible, wiH in practice bo fulfilled, Copies 
of the debate will be forwarded to the becretary of State, so that he may be acquain¬ 
ted with the interesting views expressed in the Council to-day. (Applause). 

Mr, Bamaywami Mudaliar, replying to the debate, thanked the House for the 
unanimous response and accepted the v(ry reasonable suggestion of Mr. Haig. But 
while aj 2 ,Teeing to Mr, Khaparde’s anendment, he did’not subscribe to the reasons 
advanced by Mr. Khaparde in support <f his amendment. He felt that Mr. Khaparde 
misrepresented the scope of the resobtion while Sir Arthur Frooni has also 
misrepresented it. The speaker infomed Sir Arthur Froorn that so far as 
bouth India was concerned, there were parties which got on a tub and should up 
to the Government, but their invaritole experience was that the Government never 
re^onded to* them in time, but threw tiem to the wolves. In the present case he 
acknowledged that Mr. Haig’s respon&j was welcome. The speaker emphasisc^l that 
time was the very essence of the Confeience which, if not helcf this year, would be 
Btill-born. The speaker’s very reasd for asking for an early conference w'as to 
enable it to discuss the constitutional problem and reduce Reforms which alone 
would bring peace to the country. 

The amended resolution was passed manimously after which the House adjourned. 

OalMila ot the Finance Bill 


(^ 27th* MARCH Oou;^’il held a short 25 minutes’ sitting on this day 
when the Finance Bill was Igid^ the On the suggestion of the Finance Secretary 
the President adjourn^ 27h. when the Council met to discuss 

the Finance Bill. Sir A. 0. MeWatters i ived the consideration of the Bill and after 
explaining the various proviai<^a of the M appealed to the Council to pass the 
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naeftBure aB adopted by the Assembly. He saic that difficult times were ahead every¬ 
where, and they in India should shape themseVcs to fit in with the future. He also 
expressed his regret, on behalf of 8ir George Schuster, who was busy in the Assembly 
and could not be present in the Council. 

Lala Eamsarandas, opening the discussion, felt that Government had under¬ 
estimated their income. He urged that the proposals for enhanced Income-tax and 
•uper-tsx and the silver duty should be withdriwn. 

Mr. T. Lakshrainarain felt that the time inopportune for imposing extra 

taxation, and while welcoming the extra duties ;)n piecegoods and sugar, he said 
tliat he had a mandate from his constituency tc oppose the extra income-tax and 
super-tax proposals. 

Major Akbar Khan justified the salt-tax and supported the extra taxation with 
the exception of the enhanced income-tax rates :pd duty on piecegoods. 

Sir Jehangir Coyaji justified the wisdom (v extra taxation, which was needed 
not only to meet the deficit but also in order to explore fresh scources of revenue. 

Alluding to the silver duty, the speaker hell that tlio Government policy was 
misunderstood, The policy had an economic lackground in the sales and duty on 
silver. Examining the policy in detail Sir JoUngir Coyaji said that on the supply 
side there had been a great increase in the pnduction of white metal, and on the 
demand side, most countries of the world ha*' been demonetising silver. Under 
those circumstances, India could not be a clumoing ground for Siat metal. The 
only sound and cautious national policy, thc^reore, was to restrict imports by a duty 
ana continue the sales. Sir Jehangir Coyaji siid that though silver had been so 
far treated as a store of value, but it was like.a bank which would soon close down. 
The earlier the people transferred their savings to commercial banks the better for 
them and the country. The speaker also welcwned the sugar duty in the interest 
of the country. 

Sir Manec.tji Dadabhoy charged the Govenment with going hack on Sir Basil 
Blackett’s promise in 1922 that taxation wouk not be enhanced but would bo 
reduced. The speaker said that the justified ion for extra taxation lay in the 
Reforms, and they did not know what extra txpendifure the Simon Report would 
bring about. Further, in the interests of the country, the Government should leave 
a safe margin between their income and expcKiiture. 

Referring to the proposals for fresh taxatiin. Sir Maneckji r)ada))hoy said he 
opposed all export duties, which were detrimental to the interests of an agricultural 
country like India. The speaker also felt that a small cess >vould have helped the 
Bu^r industry much more than an enhancemnt of the duty, and urged a bloc grant 
of Rs. 10 lakhs fo^ the development of the inhistry. 

Sir Manec'kji vehemently opposed the eiiharcenient of the income tax rates and 
maintained that the policy of tne Government kould fritter away the savings of the 
country. As regards the silver duty, he said hat he would bring in a resolution 
to discuss the whole question, and though he vas glad that the Government regsurded 
silver as a commodity he doubted if the duty would be ultimately to the interests of 
the country. In conelusion, Sir Dadabhoy sad that although he opposed the Bill he 
had no alternative but to support it not only because the Government were in a 
difficult position but because he had the finain^al reputation of India nearest to his 
heart. He also expressed his strongest disajirovat of the attacks made in the 
Assembly on the Comniander-in-(;hie/, who, tV speaker said, was loved by the 
soldiers and respected by all sections of the! people. He regretted these attacks 
as most reprehensible. (Cheers.) < 

Mr. Ramakrishna Iyer, criticising the polic.) of fresh taxation, referred to the 
Barda Act and said he did not know why thej should live under a Government who 
did not respect the sanctity of their religion. 1 

Sir, A. C. MeWatters, winding up the debap, said that ho was glad that none 
was opposed to the consideration of the Bill. , Referring to the remarks of JLala 
Kamsaran Das, the Finance Sbereta^ said thatitheir estimates were the safest. Sir 
A. C. MeWatters told Sir Mancckji Dadabhc.i that the times had considerably 
changed since 1922 and regretted that the hopesfentertained by Sir Basil Blackett had 
not Seen realised, ! 

Amendments On Salt D^ty Rejec^ted. 

The Council allowed the Bill to be taken Ijto consideration and rejected two 
amendments of:Mr. Burpat Singh for the abolf>ion of the salt duty and for the 
removal of the import duty on salt. < 
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KxrisE Duty On Kerosene 

Hpeakiiif^: on the excise duty on kerosene, Mr. Harpar felt 


dissatisfied that a 

policy of 25 years’ standin|>: had been altered without assigning any reason for it. 
The budget proposals, he said, put a premium on inefficiency and gave protection to 
the cotton industry while it withdrew :what little protection there was from the oil 
industry, The result of the change was that the consumer would have to pay 
higher prices. He asked the Governnirnt, not to try the patience of the oil industry 
for they, on their part, would cither change the policy of producing cheap yellow 
oil or give up producing oil altogether, 

Mr. Wooclhcpd, r('plyin- on behalf of the (lovernment, made it clear at the out¬ 
set that the GoviTument had no aniitnosity towards any oil company, and the 
present readjustment bit ween the excise and import duties was a purely revenue 
measure to keep down the prices. Mr; Woodhead said that the (Jovernment, under 
the law, had sufficient j)ower8 to assist the small companies if there was any need. 
As for referring the ease to the Tariff Hoard, it rested with the small companies 
to maks out a case for it. So far no cfaso had been made out that the proposed 
tariff change would hit the small comi>{|inics. 

REOIirED POSTAOE RATES REJEOrED 

The Council then passed all elauses ^f the Bill, and after rejecting the amendments 
of Lala Ranisiiran Das and Mr. I^iirpu j; 8ingh for half anna postage for envelopes 
and f|uater-anna posteard. adopted schedules I and II. 

Incowe-Tax and UrkmvjDEi) Hindi: Families 

The Council also rejected the ainendment of Mr. Surpat Bingh exempting 
undivided Hindu families from paying income-tax on incomes below Rs. 3000. 

By 5 p.m. the House rejected all .the amendments of Lala Ramsaran Das and 
Mr, Biirpat Bingb in regard to ineomp-tax and super-tax when Bir A. C. Me 
Watters moved "the third reading of tluf Bill. 

Bir Arthur Froom reiterated his wa'rning to the Government to take a lesson 
from the taxation in the United KingdojJtt, where income-tax had adversely affected 
the industry and resulted in unemployment. He also reminded the Government of the 
promise of Sir Basil Blackett for the abolition of the tax on companies at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Surpat Singh opposed the pasaagie of the Bill. 

The Council, however, passtxl the Bil^ as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 


The |Tariff Bill. 

Ut, APRIL :—The Council held a£ 20 minutes’ sitting on this day. The Cotton 

Tariff Bill, the Silver Excise Duty 0ill and the Companies BUI which were passed 

by the Assembly yesterday wore jJaced on the table of the House. At the 
request of Mr. Woodhead and A. O. Me Watters, the President waved 

the limit of three days for taking intof iconsideration the Bills and fixed April 3 for 

the consideration and passing of allV the three Bills, for which date he adjourned 

the Council. 


3rd. APRIL :—The Council held the 
Tariff Bill^ as passed by the Assembly.; 

Mr, Woodhead, Commerce Recretai' 
of the Government on the subject 01 
Assembly. The Bill, he said, was ain' 
Cotton Industry in India. While the 
help the millowners with suggestions, 
to establish the industry on a firm ' 
and could not be transferred to othe 
chance to re-organise the industry 
of the industry could be more definit 
tions in China improved the questk 
but till then the special duties mu. 
the Bill involved preference to British 
because British preference was incide 
the Indian mill industry. 

Lala Ramsaran Das said he waf! 
was under the impression that t' 


last sitting of the session to pass the Cotton 

speaking on the Bill summarised the case 
;the lines of Sir George Rainy’s speech in the 
at preserving an important section of the 
■Government was prepared to do its beet to 
fAe responsibility for working out the scheme 
Isis must rest on the millowners’ shoulders 
i shoulders. They wanted to give Bombay a 
that the prospects of success or failure 
Jy assessed. He said that if the labour condi- 
of cotton yarn duties would be re-considered 
continue. He assured the House that while 
pods, it did not mean imperial preference 
al to the fundamental scheme of protection of 

not opposed to Inmerial preference, but he 
^ Fiscal Autonomy Convention was a reality. 
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8 ir George Eainy's speech in the Assembly showed it was a negation of autonomy. 
Any preference to be given must be at the absolute discretion of the Legislature. 
He disapproved of Sir George Rainy’s declaration in the Assembly that ho would 
withdraw the Bill if any changes were made by the Opposition, This was against 
the letter and spirit of the Joint Parliamentary Oommittee’s report. Bombay wanted 
a 20 per cent duty whereas tht^ Government pioposal was quite ditlercnt. 

Sir Jehangir Cofjajee said the House did jnot acce])t any policy of Imperial pre¬ 
ference by agreeing to tlie preseut, measure,. Whenever difTereutial duties were 
imposed there was a suspicion of preferentiaP treatment. A differential duty was a 
natural corollary to the iirgiiiucnts iis(‘d by the Bombay MillowmTs’ Association 
before the Tariff' Board. Th('y virtually clemanded pnJercntial treatment against 
Japan. If Lancashire regained her former dominant position, she would not request 
the’.continuance of the present duty. That would be an acid test that it was not 
Imperial preference but discriminating protection. Concluding Hir Jehangir said that 
rough calculations had shown that Rs. 2 croreat went into the pockets of Lancashire at 
the cjcpense of the Indian consumer. This w»s not correct because Lancashire could 
not afford to raise pri<‘es. Her export policy oh the other hand was based on the 
principle of lowering and increasirig exmorts. 

Sir Gmrge Raitnj said that 8ir Jehangir Goyajee had effectively replied to the 
criticism that the Hill was in the interest o/ Lancashire. On the other hand 
Lancashire would be a great deal worse off tlian now owing to the 15 per cent, 
revenue duty. The C'omineree Member took Ithe oppovlunity to explain the Govern¬ 
ment position and to elaborate certain poilnts wnieh were not fully elaborated in 
the Assembly. He said with regard to the rcifererjce made during the debate to 
the Fiscal Autonomy Convention and tha Crewe Ckuumitlee's report that the 
committee was dealing with Iho question <^f the circumstances under which the 
Secretary of State could advise His Majesty |to disallow^ any act of the Indian 
Legislature and then it was laid down that] in ease a Bill had received the support 
of the majority of iion-otfieials in the Assembly, it would not be right to advise 
His Majesty to disallow the Act. The circnm^lauees of this case were (juitc different. 
The Government of India had done th^ir best to ascertain the Indian opinion 
and, as a result of such consultation, had\agreed to make a substardial change to 
provide against Lancashire recapturing the mGirket in plain grey goods which Japan 
might vacate. The Commerce Member pointed out that in every (‘onstitution based 
OH British model this dilemma pres^snted \ tself, namely, whether to accept the 
Government’s financial proposals, or take tMe risk of changing the Government. 
The only difference here was that vhe Goviernment could not be changed. He did 
not admit that the Government by taking tiip the attitude it did, deprived the 
House of its free vote in the Assembly. If tmat w^ere so, under no constitution cDuld 
the Legislature decide an issue by a free vote, I because tne Government must make 
it clear the extent to which it was prepared tet accommodate the views of the House 
and, thereiifter, the House must take the risk Af changing the Government. 

The Bill was then taken into considerationS' 

Mr. Surpat Bingh moved an amendmeint identical to that moved by Pandit 
Malaviya in the Assembly. f 

Lala Ram Saran Das supported it as he fdid not want the mill industry to be 
protected at the sacrifice of fiscal autonomy, especially when by pushing up the ex¬ 
change to 18d. the Government had already raiifon indirect protection to Lancashire 
enabling thorn to sell their goods more cheaplV. 

Sir Jehangir Coyajee denied emphaticapy that the exchange or the currency 
policy were factors which contributed to cond|tions making the protection of the 
mill industry necessary. He asked if the exchange rate was so adverse, how pro¬ 
duction in India and exports of yarn had maoJe a new record ? 

Mr, Rani Saran Das: Were they making pri^^ofits ? 

Sir Jehangir Coyajee : We are dealing with ia period of depression. 

Sir George Rainy opposed the amendment both the Government and millowners 
had agreed that the bill did not give enouijfeh protection. The amendment was 
reject^. An amendment of Mr. Ram tSaran Dais was also rejected. 

The TariffT Bill was then pa-ised witbouv a division. The Silver Excise Duty 
Bill and the Companies Act Amendment 1 Bill as passed by the Assembly were 
passed without discussion and the House adjoifimed sine die* 
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The All India Congress Committee 

The Working Coramittee'* Resolutions 

The new WorkioK Committee for thl year 1930 after the termination of the Lahore 
Congrt'88 met at Lajpatrni Nagar, LaWore on January 2nd. 1930, bhn Jawaharlal 
Nehru prefliding. Others rDcsent were Shri M. K. Gandhi, landit Motilal Nehru^ 
Maulana Ahnl Kalarn Azad, dhri C. feajagopalachari, Shri J. M- ben-Gupta, Shri 
J amnalal Bajaj, h^ardar l^ardul Sinf/h Caveeshar, Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Dr. 
Batyapal, Bbri .Tairamdas Doulatram, aM Shri Sri Prakasa. The following resom- 
tions were passed by the Committee 4 

1— Boyc^loft of Council* 

‘This Committ(‘e trusts that in pursuance of the central resolution of the Oongreos 
all the members of the Central and Provincial liCgielatures will forthwith resign 
their seats, and devote their attention to the prosecution of the Independence 
jirogramrae ; and urges the ngistered vbters to compel the resignation of ^those who 
may not respond to the Congress ap^al for resignation and appeals to the voters 
to refrain from participation in elcctionii} to the legislatures. 

2— Puma Swarftjya Day 

“In order to carry the message of Puma vS warn jy a—Complete 1 n depen den ce~-to 
the remotest village in India, this Committee appoints Sunday the 26th of January 
1030, as the day of celebration whe^i the declaration to b(3 hereafter issued by the 
Working Committee will bo read to the meeting in the provincial language, and 
the members present at the meeting wilt be invited to signify by show of hands 
their assent to the declaration. 

3—Congrek# Sub'Committees 

*‘This Committee notes with satisfaction the work of the Foreign Cloth Boycott, 
Prohibition and Anti-untouchability Ooinmittees and authorises and requests them 
to continue their work. ’ 

4—Enroltv.ent of Member* 

“This Committee calls upon the Provincial Congress (Committees vigorously (o 
enrol Congress members and volunteers in their respective areas and to report their 
numbers to the All India Congr^s Conmittee office at Allahabad by February 10th 
for submission to the Working Conmittee meeting on the Mth February next at 
Babarmati. 

“With reference to the following resolution sent for submisBion to the (.'ongress 
and referred to the Working Conira|-tee. this Committee hereby a))points Dr. Bycd 
Mahmud, Dr. Kitchlew and L»ala Dufi Chand of Ambala to enquire into the 
allegations made therein and refjort Wth upon the nature of the laws and regulation 
referred to and their administration, tie Committee to have power to co-opt if 
need be not more than two local nen and to send in their report before the end 
of March next :— 

“Whereas the most obnoxious i^easures like the Frontier Crime Regulations, 
Murderous Outrages Act Security Rfridataons and others are in force in N. W. F. 
Province, which have made the life ofiin ordinary citizen unbearable in the said 
Province, and the indiscriminate pplication of which has not left even the most 
educated persons untouched ; 

“And whereas their summary proc^ure dispenses with legal trial, Counsel, argu- 
m^ts or appeal, enabling the exec dve to barrass any innocent person at its sweet 
will ; 

“It is hereby r^olved, thi^ an cnciiry committee be appointed at an early date 
to examine the said laws, and take e^dence, in order to find out the havoc they 
have wrought, and devise practical mgiia ^ secure their early abrogation. 

yi^olved that ^ the next meeting 1 the Working Committee be held at Sabarmati 
on February Uth, 1930*’' ( 
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Puma Swarajya Independence Day 

The Working Cornmittoo fixed Sunday die 20th January 1930 for the Cele¬ 
bration aJl over India of the adoption by the Coimress of Complete Independence 
or Parna Swarajija or Puri Axa^i as Us immediate objective. This Independence 
Day shonld bo celebral<Hl as widely as possible by holding meetings and hoisting 
the National Flag in towns and villages. P. < Cs and local committees should make 
full preparations for it so that the message 'I"! ind<‘pendence may reach the remotest 
village and the campaign for independence .^Jiould begin worthily on that day. 
I he foli()wing resolution was issued on 'behalf of the Working Committee 
for adopfion by public meetings all over the country on Puma Swarajya Day, 
Sunday January 20th, 1930 j ‘ 

“We believe that it is the inalienable ri^'H of the Indian peo]jIe, as of any 
other f)eople, to have freedom and to miby the fruits of thc'ir toil and have the 
necessit es of lite, so that they may have full *opportunitles of growth. We believe 
also that if any government deprive a pcojd<' of these rights and oppresses them the 
people have a further right to alter it or to ril^olish it. The British (lovernment in 
India has not only deprived the Indian piMiple of their freedom but has bascKi 
Itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically. We 
henev(; thenJore that India must sever ihe British connection and attain Puma 
bwaraj or comj>letc inde|xmdcnec. 

“India has been ruined economically. I'lu Revenue derived from our people is 
out of all })roportioii to our im-omc. Our average ineomo is seven pice (less than 
two pence) per day, and of the heavy taxes wo pay 20 per cent are raised from the land 
revenue derived from peasantry aivl per eciU from the salt tax, which falls most 
neavdy on the poor. 

ilJage industries, such as hand spinning, have been destroyed, leaving the 
peasantry idle for at least four months in the year, and dulling their intellect for 
>vant of handicrafts, and nothing has been substituted, as in other countries, for ihe 
cram thus destroyed. 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated as to heap further burdens on 
me peasantry. British manufactured good^ constitute the bulk of our imports, 
(yustorns duties betray clear partiality for Brtish nianufaclurcs, and revenue from 
them is used not to lessen the burden oi the masses but for sustaining a highly 
extravagant administration. Still more arbit ary has been the manipulation of the 
exchange ratio which has resulted in milliont being drained away from the country. 

^‘Politically, India’s status has never been bo reduced as under the British regime. 
No reforms have given real political power t) the people. The tallest of us have to 
bend before foreign authority. The rights of free expression of opinion and free 
association have been denied to us and many of our countrymen are compelled t.o 
jive in exile abroad and cannot return to thei’ homes. All administrative talent is 
kill^ and the niasscs have to be satisfied witk petty village offices and clerkships. 

“Culturally, the system of education has orn us froi^ our moorings and our 
training has made us hug the very chains thit bind us. 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us unmanly and the presence of 
an alien army of occupation, employed witi deadly effect to crush in us the spirit 
of resistance, has made us think that we canjot look after ourselves or put up a 
defence against foreign aggression, or even dfend our homes and families from the 
attacks of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 

“We hold it to be a crime a|?ainst man andiGod to submit any longer to a rule 
that has caused this fourfold disaster to our jountry. We recognise, however, that 
the most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will 
therefore prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so ]ar as we can, all voluntary associa¬ 
tion from the British Government, and will prpare for civil disobedience, including 
non-payment of taxes. We are convinced that c we can but withdraw our voluntary 
help and stop payment of taxes without doing violence, even under provocation, the 
end of this inhuman rule is assured. We therfore hereby solemnly resolve to carry 
out the Congress instructions issued from timeto time for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing Purna Swaraj.” 

How rr WAS Cj^eated. 

In accordance with the dircotions of the ITorking Committee Puma Bwarid^ya 
or Independence Day was celebrated thremg^t India on Sunday January 2oth. 

A vast number of meetings were in and villages all over the ooun^ 
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where the resolution recommended by tfec Working Committee was passed and the 
pledge of independence taken. The National Flag was hoisted and huge processions 
were taken out. In many places therci were illuminations at night. The great 
cities of Calcutta and Bomhiiy led the celebrations and held demonstrations consis¬ 
ting of enormous numbers of persons, j estimated at over a hundred thousand 
in each place. In Delhi and Lahore ne«irly a hundred thousand participated. In 
Ahmedabad, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Luelfcnow, Madras, Amritsar, Agra, Benares and 
hundreds of other towns and thousands! of villages large crowds took part in the 
solemn ceremony. In rural areas particularly a large number of meetings w'ere 
held, in some districts as rnany as one hundred. Persons from surrounding villages 
sometimes walked eight to ten miles to lattend the ceremony. 

The celebrations passed off without liny se^rious mishap, although in a few places 
attempts were made by the police to /remove the national flags. In the Indian 
States of Mysore and Patiala a more kerious attempt was made to interfere with 
the celebrations. ]ti Mysore city and Bangalore the National Flags which had been 
hoisted were pulled down by the a^uthorities. In Patiala it was stated that 112 
Sikhs were arrested for (heir part i>pi pat ion in the celebrations. In Puri some 
Congressmen were being proce< Jed agaiti. 9 t for having disobeyed a police order. 

In the Indian Slate of Jind Sardars .Bir Bingh, Kartar * Singh and Gurbax Sing 
were arresttd for their participation in | the Inuepeiidence Day celebrations. They 
were sentenced within a tew days to on<^ yeaPs imprisonment under Sec. 121-A and 
Sec. 124-A of the 1, P. C.. ■ 


Independence Day celebrations also look place in many foreign countries where 
Indians reside. The A. T. C. C. office received messages intimating to them of such 
celebrations from the following places j- 

Victoria (Australia), Los Angeles, Ciiliforuia (U, S. A.), Detroit, Mich. (U. 8. A.), 
Oxford (England), V’^ancouver (Canada)..^Tokyo (Japan) and Kandy (Ceylon). 

The resolution adopted at Los Angi|es runs as follows: 

“The Indian and American rcsideiiiFjof Detroit at a public meeting held January 
26th join with you wholeheartedly in (ist^lebration of India Independence Day. Not 
only the suffering masses of India but jalso liberty loving men and women through¬ 
out the entire world are with you in le.'Ading India to complete independence.” 

Boycott Legislatures. 

In obedience to the Congress mandatfi for the boycott of official legislatures 172 
members resigned from the Central Dgitflature and the Provincial Councils. The 
Legislative Assembly had twenty om Iresignations and the Council of State nine. 
Among the Provincial Councils Bengi^ Jed with 34 resign .at ions, the-^ next' in 
numbers being Behar and Orissa with Al. A list of the members who resigned is 
given below 1 

Legibla-TWe Assembly— 21 

Messrs. R. K. Bhanmukham Chetty^ A. Rangaswami Iyengar, Bris Chandra Dutta, 
V, V. Jogiah, Dwarka Prasad Misra, €\ Duraiswami Iyengar, Rafi Ahmad Kidwai, 
Bherwani T. Prakasam, Hansraj, Bidheswar Prasad Binha, D. V. 

Belvi, B. Perumal Naidu. Yusuf Imanx, Narain Prasad, Gaya Prasad Sinba, Tanin- 
ram Phookan and Kumar Gangauand i^nha. 

COUNCILJOF State —9 

Messrs. Mahendra Prasad, V. Riimdoss 
Govind Dass, Rama Prasad Mukherjea 8. M 
Mukherjee and Anugrah Naraiu Sinha.^ 

AsfeAM—12 

Messrs, kameswar Das, Broiend^ .^arayan Chowdhury, Kamini Kumar Sen, 
^sant Clopendralal Day Chaliha, Lakshmi Kant Barua, Jogendra 

Kishore^ Kuladhar Chaliha, Lakshmi l^nt Barua, Lakheswar Barua, Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Rohini Kumar Chaudiiur y« 

1 iuiiMA—1 

Mr. 8. A. 8, Tyabji. 

Behak OmssA—31 

Messrs. J. B. Sen, Baldeva 8ahay. iDeep Narayan Singh 
Sri Krishna Binha, Ram Dayalu Binbt Nand Kishore Das, 


Pantulu, Dr. U. Rama Rau, Seth 
Zubair, Kumar Sankar Roy, Lokenath 


Krishna Ballava Sahay, 
Nilkanth Chatterjea, 6, 
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N. Singh Rajendra Misra, Siddeswari Prasad, Ramoharitra Blngh, Kameshwar 
Karayan Agrawal, Nirsu Narain Singh, Lingaraj Misra, Godavari Misra. Ram 
Nanaan Singh, K. B. Sahai, Harvans SahaJ, Girendra Mohan Misra, Rai Bahadur 
Dwarkanath, Abdul Bari, Gur Sahai Lai, J'^arain Birbar Samanta, Brij Raj Krishna, 
Kalika Prasad Singh, Sashi Bhushan Rayj, Rameshwarlal Marwari, Sh^ioshankar 
Jha, Kesari Prasad and Kailas Beharilal. , 

BoMBA\r—6 

Messrs. F. J. Ginwala, Amritlal D. Seth, iK. F. Nariman, Narayandas Anandji, 
Jivabhai Revabhai Patel, and Haribhai Javerjbhai Amin. 

Benga^l—34 

Messrs. Amarendra Nath Chatterji, Jogencfra Nath Maitra, Dr. Bidhan Chandra 
Roy, Nalini Ranjan Sarker, P. D. Himatsingka, Bantosh Kumar Basu, Shayama 
Prasad Mukhopadhya, Sadhan Chandra Roy, (Monmotha Nath Roy, Kumar Deben- 
dralal Khan, Subhas Chandra Bose, J. M. B^n-Gupta, Dr. Pramathanath Banetjee, 
Surendra Mohan Moitra, Sarat Kumar Dutta^ Romesh Chandra Bagchi, Hrishi Kesh 
Mitra, Baroda Prosanna Pain, J. C. Gupta, Btimalananda Tarkatirtha, Akhil Chandra 
Diitta, Dr. Kumud Sankar Roy, Dr. J. M./ Das Gupta, Bejoy Kumar Chatterji, 
Jogindra Chandra Chakravarty, Bejoy Krishpa Bose, Sukhlal Nag, Araarendranath 
Ghosh, Mobini Mohan Das, 1. N. MukerjeeJ Mohendra Nath Maitra, Pratul Ganguly, 
Ranjit Pal Chaudhury and Kiran Shanker lif.oy. 

C. 20 

Messrs. Brijlal Biyani, P. B. Gole, Krishandal Onkardas, Dr. N. B. Khare, Panna* 
)al, Kao Bahadur Kelkar, Mehta Salpekair, Dipchand, Ohaneshara Singh Gupta, 
Kedarnath, Rohan Khandekar, Narayan Kao Kelkar, Kesho Ramchandra KhandeKar, 
Sheo Das Daga, Mohant Laxmi Narayan, Beohar Rajendra Binha, Rajendra Sinha, 
Umesh Dutta Pathak and N. Y. Deotale. i 

Madras—[20 

Messrs. Sami Venkatachalam Chetty, K. m, Karant, A. Kaleswara Rao, K. Koti 
Reddi, V. Karaeswara Rao, C. Ramasomayajulu, C. 0. Reddi, K. M. Nair, C. N, 
Muthuranga Mudaliar, C. Marudavanam Pill/a|, C. Venkat«>ati Raju, B. Venkata- 
ratnam, K. V. R. Bwami, D. Narayana Raju» M. Narayana Rao, A. Parasurama Rao 
G. Harisarvottama Rau, P. Anjeneyalu, 8. Satyamurti and C. V, V. Iyengar. ’ 

PcnjabI —2 

Messrs. Afzal Haq and Lala Bodhraj. \ 

U, P.4-56 

Messrs. Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi, Sampuknanand, Chaudhury Vijey Pal Singh, 
Chaudhuri Dharmvir Sin^, Thakur Manak ^ngh, Thakur Gulab Singh, Lala Nemi 
Saran, Raghu bit Sahai, Thakur Badho Sinjch, Bhagwat Bhargava, Thakur Har 
Prasad Singh, Deora Prasad, Dma Shankar, (^tovind Ballabh Pant, Bsdri Dutt Pande 
and Muhammad Habib. / 


Second Meeting of the forking Committee 

The second meeting of the Working Comnjpittee of the A. I. C. C. met at S$har- 
mati, Ahmedabad on the 14th, 15th and l6th ;of February 1930. The members who 
attended one or more meetings were Shri Jawajharlal Nehru (in the chair), 2. Mahai^ 
Gandhi. 3. Pandit Motilal Nehru, 4. Shri C4 Rajagopalachar, 5. Shri Vallabhbhai 
J. Patelj 6. Seth Jamnalal BajaJ, 7. Sardad Sardul Singh Caveeshar, & j5r, B. 
Pattahhi Sitararaayya, 9. Dr, Satyapal, 10. Sfeiri Jairamdas Doulatram, 11, Dr. &ted 
Mahmud and 12. Shri Sri Prakasa. The following important resolutions among oi&eies 
were passed[ 


Pattahhi Sitararaayya, 9. Dr, Satyapal, 10. Sbri Jairamdas Doulatram, 11, Dr. 8yed 
Mahmud and 12. Shri Sri Prakasa. The following important resolutions among oi&eies 
were passed 

1.—Civil Disobedience 

“In the opinion of the Working Committee civil disobedience should be initiated 
and controll<« by those who believe in non-violence for the purpose of achfevitig 
Puma Swaraj as an article of faith and as ihh Congress contains in its oiganisatioii 
not me^rely such men and women but also therse who accept non-violeiice as a 
essential in the existing circumstances in t^e country, the Wmrking Wmwtlie 
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wclcomeB the proposal of Mahatma (iaiidhi and authorises him and those working 
with him who Ix’liove in non-violence as an article of faith to the extent al>ove in¬ 
dicated, to start civil (lisol)edi^‘nce as and when th<‘y desire and in the manner and 
to the oxte[it they d('cid('. The Working rommittee trusts that when the carapai#*n 
is actually in afti(m all Contrressnum and others will extend to the civil resister 
their full co-operation in (‘very way ])ossible mu! that tlu'y will observe and preserve 
complete non-violencM^ n >(\vilhs(an(Iinj> any ptovocation ihat may be ofrerexi. The 
Working' (\>mmitice furlluT hopes that in the event of a mass movement taking 
place all thos(‘ who are rendtuinj^ voluntary co-operalion to the Government, such 
as lawyeis and tliosp uho are rvxa'ivini; s/>-call(Hl bcMietits from it, such as students 
will withdraw tluir co-opi'ration or ronounci' beiutilsas ih(' ca^-'o may b(' and throw 
themsedves into the final ^tin^^^h' for ireedom. 

The Workinu Gommi i»{‘ tin-.ts tliat in lh(‘ event i>f the k'adiws beimr arri'sled 
and imin'ihonetl thos(‘ who are U'fl behind and have the spirit of sa(‘rifi(*e and sorviei' 
in them uill carry on the (Niii'i.nss ori»anis,ilion and j^uide 1h(‘ movement to the 
IW of their ability. ^ 

2.—Change^ in the Constitution 

Fn \ie\\ of the fact tlial the anomi Gon^rc's^ session will in future Ik' held in 
the month ot Gebrnary or March tlie tollowin/^ ehaiu;es in rlu^ constitution b(' 
made :— ' 

Art. II. (T (./). Instead ol “la-^j w ‘k of December' substitute “month of 
kVbruary or March to be fixed liy the/Workinc Goinmitli'C in eonsiiltation with the 
Provincial Committci'ot the Provima' (t'onciuned”. 

Art. \M, (1. G/). Instead ot “befon' the ‘lOlh Xovemliei" subslilntc ‘biot later 
lhan one month Ix'foro tin* commeneontienl of ilu' annual session oi the Gon^ress 

Art. \T1. Gl. //((). Inspxul of “dajlinarx substitute “April". Instead of “Deeem- 
ber" su])slilute “3Iareli ) 

Such ntli{*r eoiise(jueniial chan< 4 (‘S in dates as follow’ ironi the above. 

Furthei that in \rt. I., alter ihe word “Sw’arajva'’ )>ut in braek(‘ts ‘‘Complete 
I ndt'])endence". i 

3.— Renewal\of Congress Membership 

M(‘nil)''rs shall be entitled to esKweuXe the rights of membership for one nionlh 
ati(‘r the elos(' ol ih(‘ ’ eai*. TFicir natmes will be k<‘pt on the rolls for an additional 
two months but ilu'y a>iI 1 not have thei ri^ht to ])arlieipnte in Congress meetin^iH 
unless they ])Hy tiuir subscription for t(ho current year. If their subscription is not 
paid at the end of th(‘ third month jof the new’ year their names w’ill bo struck off 
the membership rolls. They will he oligihlo lioucver to ioin as mwv inonbors at any 
tinK‘ they ])ay tiu’ii ‘-iibscription. 


4.—Disciplinary Measures 

Rrsi)Jv(^(l that those C\)n^ressni(m jtrho have not resi^ 2 :ne(l their seats in the 
legislatures or having’ ivsijL^iuxl liavo ^ualit re-election, should l)e rec|ueHtod by the 
Hecrctaries to resij;n tin ir membership of any elective Coul'Tcss (^ommitt(\es that 
they mi^it hold and on their failnn* to ^oomply with this request, the President 
may take such steps a^iiainst tliem as ari.| contemplated in the disciplinary rules. 

5.—BeWal Dispute 


Secretary placed before the CoiWnitlcc a copy of the award of Pandit 
Motilal Xehrii in the Bengal election, dispute as also the letters of Mr. J. M. Sen- 
Gupta and the .Secretary of the B. P.VC. G. Rc.^nlved that in view of all the 
eircumstauccs the (bminittee is of opinkM that fresh ehxdions for the A. I. C. C. 
should be held in Bengal. I 

6,—I|e^me Tax 

The Working Conimittee recommeudsi^y the P. C. Cs. to frame rules for the 

le^iDg of contributions from Gongressi^ln based on a percentage of their incomes. 

J^hese (^ntnbutions shall be levied A members of elective Committees aiul 

incomes belotv its. 300 per annum may vj&e exempted. Ten percent, of the gross 

coUections shall be paid to the A. I. C, feiess the fixed provincial contribution. 


7.—Trealmenl of Prisoners 

W’ct thadhe assurances given by Government for 
the better treatment of political prisoij^si which induced the A. I. 0. 0. to pass 
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rcBolution No, 4, dated September 28, 3929 have not been fulfilled and that the 
Lahore prisoners have lelt impelled in jirotcsi to Ksort to Hunger Btrike 
in jail. 

8.—G. 1. P. Ry. Strike 

This Committee expressi's its gc juTal agreement with the demands of the G. 1. 
P. Ry. workers for seeurity of service and abolition of racial discrimination and no 
victimisation. The Committee is of opinion that tlu'se demamlH are reasonable and 
regrets that the attitude of the railway aiitbornii's towards them has been Biich as 
to compel the railway workers to go on strike. The Committio trusts that a 
Ckmciliation Board will be ap]K)inted to consider the workers' grievauees and thus 
bring about a satisfactory and honourable settlement. 

9.—Next A. I. C. C. and Working Committee 

Resolved that the next mci'ting of the Werking Conimittei' be held at 
babarmati on March 2()th and that of the A. 1. i\ C, on March 21sl. at 
Ahmedabad, 


The A. I. C. C. At Ahmedabad 

Accordingly the All India Congress C'onhnilteo met at Ahmedabad on the 
2ht, MARCH at 2 }>.m. in a specially erected s(hammna on th(‘ (Jiijrath \"idya])ith 
grounds. Aniong those present were Pundit' Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs, (fandhi, 
Mrs. barojini Naidn, breemnli Aniisnyabcn, IiTrs. Ambalal, Mrs. Kainala Devi, 
Mrs, Uma Bai, Mrs. Kukrnani Laxmipathi, \ Pandit Motilal Nehni, Maulana 
Abulkalan) Azad, B^djn Rajendra Prasad. Seth .l^amnalal Paia.i, M(‘Shrs, Rajagopal- 
achariar, Konda Venkattajipaya, K. Xagesh 3tao. Sambamnrtlii, Banker, bri 
Prakash, byed Mahmud, Pnrushottamdas TandonJ Abbas Tydni, J>ail)ar (iopjddas, 
Kirpalani, Karlekar, bardar bardnl Singh, Dr. bal(ya])a], Mr*. Abul tpuidir. Dr. Alam, 
Maulana Zafferali Khan, Messrs Manilal Kothifri, (uingadliar Jtao Deshpande, 
Jairamdas Haulatram, both Govind Dass, 1). P.f Misra, Satis Cliandia l)as-( riipln, 
K. F. Nariman, Abidali, Ilardikar, Piinya Shastr?, fknindaehari Narsinlia Rao, S. 
bantanam, Mandanji and others. I 

At the outset the PR?JSIDE\^T, Pt. Jawaharljal Nh^hru made ,‘i stati im rd. H(‘ said 
he had received intimation from sfweral members/that Ahmedabad b('ing situated iu a 
eorner it would have been better if tlu^ )mei'ting were laid elsc'whorc. But. 
they all know that the mcetiug was called h<T(‘lu'clause ( Jandjiiji was exj>ected to attend. 
He had aski'd Gaudhiji and lu' had agreed but im the eir< unistances as at present 
prevailed he did not think it advis.able to |ff)ersuade Gandhiji to come down to 
Ahmedabad but they had the advantage of meejing at a place so JU'ar that they 
could confer with him, if necessary, and thjcy also \ver(‘ in the midst of the w’ar 
atmosphere. ^ 

He had drawn their attention to the disservi|’ce certain ])apers w'cre doing to them. 
He regretted to see under glaring headlines i|n Bome papers, that Gandhiji was 
appointed a dictator and that so and so w'aG appointed flietator in such and such 
province. There was no question of appoirfuing a dictator. They had chosen 
Gandhiji as their general and the Working Cmlpmittec and the A.T.C.C. took the 
fullest responsibility. The Working Commitfx^e passed their resolution about live 
weeks ago and steps had been taken by some t4|3 put it into action. If the A.T.C.C. 
thou^t it tit they could ratify that n'solutiori but if they disagreoil th(\y could say 
60. Of course those who had taken certain stejLs would not rescind but certainly 
the A.I.C*C, would not i)e held responsible for |t,heir action. 

In conclusion. Pandit Jawaharlal appealeti to the members to bo brief and to 
the point in dealing with the resolutions wmich would eomc before them. He did 
not want to enroach upon their right but he wa nted them to remember that they 
had to concentrate their energies on action. i 

The President next explained the Budget hg^ures for the coming year. He wcl- 
Sambamurti who, he said, seemedi to have been none the w^orse for his 
jail life. (laughter.) J 

Pundit Jawal^rlal Nehru next congratulate^ Subhas Bose and others im¬ 
prisoned by the Government. It was announce<8 that Babu Rajendra Prasad had been 
elected to the Working Committee in place of fSirdar Vallabhbhai Patel. 
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THE AHMEDABAD MEETING 


1. Approval of Mahatma'* plana 

Balm Sriprakash next nio'vjd the Workinp: Committee’s main resolution which 
runs as follows 

“This meotiiifr of the A.I.dC. approves of and endorses tlic rosolution of the 
Working C\)inruit(oo anthorising Mahatma (laiidhi to initiate and control Civil 
obedience cjimpaign and congrululates him and his companions and also the 
country on the 12fh insraiH in pursuit of his plan for Civil Disobedience, ^ 

^‘The Oomniiite hopes that the whole country will respond to this action taken 
by (buidhiji so as to bring the campaign for Puma Hvvaraj to spticdy and success¬ 
ful issue. . , , 

‘The A. J. 0. C. hercl). authorises the Provincial^ Congress Committees subject 
to any direcfioiis tliat the Working (k’)mmittee might issue from time to time to 
organise and nudertake Hiich ('ivil I)isobe<lience as to them maj^^ seen proper 
and in the manner tliat may appear to them to be most suitable. Ihe Committee, 
however, hojies tliat tlie provinces, so far as is possible, will concentrate on a civil 
}.)reach of salt laws. 

“The Committee trusts that while full preparation should he carried on inspite 
of any governmental int<irfi?renc<\ Civil Disobedience shall not be started till 
Candhiji has rcachc'd Jiis destination and has actually committed a breach of the 
salt laws and giv{.*n ilie word. In tlie event, however, of Gandhiji’s earlier arrest 
the provinces shall have full libiwty to start Civil Disobedience. 

“The A. I. C. C. (‘{mgratulatcs Kardar Vallablibhai Patel and 8j. J. M. Sen-Gupta 
on their arr^^st and nolcs with satisfaction that their arrests instead of weakening 
have strongthenod the national resolve to reach the goal without any delay. 

“The (/oininiMcc n'cords il-s appreciation of the example set by the village 
oHicials of Gii/.rut who have resigned from Government’s office in order to join 
the national conpiaign,'’ 

Siwernl points were raised on the first rc.solution. Moulana Zaflerali Khan 
asked whether tlie resolution jicrmittcd disobedience of other laws and such 8tei:>8 
as jiic.ketting of liipior shojis. 

A voice:—-Not mannfacturing, 1 hope. 

1110 Prt'sidont on plained that fullest power was given to each province to do so 
if it felt it necessary. 

Dr. Ahiin raised j>oints whether non-violence mentioned in the resolution meant 
as a policy or as a faith, fie also wanted to know whether it was a religious war. 
He raised tliese cpiest ions hecau.se Mahatmaji was adhering to non-violence as a faith 
and W’as calling the pn'sent struggle as a religious war. 

The Pre.sident explaimd that after Gandhiji’s arrest everyone who w^anted to 
join would join ;u*cording to his own faith. It depended upon each individual’s 
conception of struggle. As for iiimself lie had no religion. 

Dr. Alam said that, he was in the same position. 

Moulana Zatlerali Kh.an suggested that local campaigns like opposing water tax 
in Multan should be In-lpi'd by the Congress. 

The Pre 4 id(!nt thought that local grievances could not bo made national questions, 
but the local Clongress C^jmmittees should be approved by the leaders of such local 
movement and he was sure that they would get all possiBlc help. After the closure 
was moved the resolution was ynit and carried unanimously. 


2. Vacancies in Working Committee 

The second resolution recommended by llie Working Committee ran 

“In view of possible vacancies in the Congress Working Committee arising out of 
Govt action and in Uie event of normal procedure being rendered difficult, resolved that 
^\ President may nominate his successor 
vitr^ 1 • ^<?6ideut for tlie time being shall have powers to fill up all vacancies in the 
Working Committee by his omui nominations, (2) The working treasurer shall have 
power to nominate his own successor in case of similar emergency.” 

fhis resolution was passed yesterday in his absence 
'thought^fit^ tetill he placed it before them and they could do what 

po^'’eir"f hi 

Dr, Alara was against the resolution. 
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Tandit Motilnl Ncbrn wtrougly Hupj)ortod it. He tliat it a busincsa-like 

rcBolution and they oii| 2 :hl. to j)ass it. Ho vocal led the situation in U. P. ■where 
in 1921 the whole provincial (‘omrnittee was arn'stod. He said that, tlu* power under 
the resolution ou^iht to he ('\'<Tcis(‘d only in such oiudyoncy. lie wanted them 
to have fullest oonfidcnc(; in Mahatma Gandhi and the WorkiiijLi' (’ommiltw and pass 
the resolution. 

Mr. Abhayankar move.il an annaidmeni (l('letin<;—“the prooednro bein^ rendered 
difficult” and suhstitutinii ‘hhe i)rooednre eannnt Ix' followed." Mr. Abhayankar 
soid he ai^reed that even llie presid(*iit sliould be allowtHl to ehoose his own men 
bnt every pre-sident should be an aeomlitcMl one ehaMed l)y tin* A. 1. 0. (\ 

Tn accepting: the ainendnu'nt Pandit dawabarhd said he did not much care 
whether the resoliitiini was j'ta>s(*d or not. A strone- pi-esid(MU when the necessity 
arose was bound to take action. wh(‘roas it tin* ]>resi(!ont w;is w(‘nk the resolution 
could do him no iiood. All that they could do was to cen'^ure or punish the 
president for exceeding!: his ])owers, but in an oniorircncv state they would not be 
there. (Lau^^hter). 

The amended resolution was passed. 


3. U. S. Congress Branch Disaffiliated 

rile Workin,!;' Committees third resolntioti ran ; — 

‘Tn view of (lie fact that the American branch of the* Indian National Conc:rcss 
has consivstently rcfusc<l to snj)])ly informali<ni 


iMlunnru nyMijipiy miormamu! nt>onl il.s manner of formation, 

mernber.ship etc., iuspito of repeated r('(|uc8ls and Ixcansc it appears to this 

committee* on reliable antliority that the ollicc-bearcrs of tin* brancli carry on public 
propaganda a^^ainst the declan'd ])olicy of tin* (Mn'A’rcss and dirc'ily contrary^ to 
the Congress creed and methods, the (.'ommittec elisatliliates the American 
Branch.” 

Pandit dawaharlal Nehru himself njov(*d the rise^lution eN)>laininiZ' the reason 
for the proi>oscd step. 

Mouhuia Jaforali and Dr. Ifaulikar of>]H>srd flu* resolution pointing out that 
such a(*iion might injure lh(^ Indian cause in Anieiiea wIktc, the }>eO}de seemed to 

follow the Indian nmvement sympatlictically. They referred to Senalor Blaines 

resolution and said the aetiviiies of iht* American lu'aneh should iirove helpful 
m popularising the Indian cause. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu supported sayiii:' that the Conurcss branch represented the acti¬ 
vities 01 a few Indians and in their activities aod juess i>rO})uganda they were consis¬ 
tently misrepresentiniL!,' the ideals of the Indian Naiional (N)ngress. Moreover n largo 
section of Indians residents in Amen<'a was oppositl to this hraiieh’s aetivitit*H. 
adopSl hirther speech again explained the resolution which was 

Lr.MsLATi'iu: D(A<’<n''r 

The question was asked what disciplinarv aDion was taken 
Bot resign from (he council.-. 

rosiS'from Ar'A,' l! C* uho rolaiucd ihdr 

A (piesljon Whnt jiboiU Miiliiviyiiji V \ 

.nembHrs nf'ihff'f p'Vi''''' -‘’I were cx-officio 

fake actiqi/ill su4 t'ifhoultR:|. «)„iy Ihc (’oi.frrtsa itself could 

busS»s iiieetinR was a very short one tho 

they did not kno v^Jhen 11.?.'",, vV" '•''ItdiUml, 'Ibey nna a( such a time that 
who were Dresent ttwbiv il'n ilmeeting \\(|nld be called, nor how many of those 

none ol S u4dd1; h, '''f 

the national war. ^ one oi them would plunge m the 


against the A, I. 0. 

scats had 



Provincial Political Conferences 

The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Iloiifial rrovineial TolUit'a! C'onferenoe opciutl itn nnnua] s( bsion oo the 
APRIL HLJU at KajBhahi uihIct li e jjnsidi'iicy of IMr. lh])in Iithmi (hiofroly. lla' 
Fresidoiitelect wfis takcMi in a proeeB.'-ion to the j>aii(hil spceially ereett'd in the 
compound of the local Hi^h trchccd. He amis ricdvdl ai ihc lhIc hy il (‘ (hneral 
Secretary. After the customary national sone*, the addn'ss of jVIr. Siuhii sen ( hakrnvarthi. 
the Chairman of the Hccej>tion (‘ommilitH* av.ms rtad. Altci'A\elcomin^ (he delce;at(s 
and referring to the death of J\l(‘ssrs Akhsay Kumar Maitra and datitulra Aath 
Das the latter in the Lahore Jail, lie retVrnd to the natural righls and aspirations 
of the people of the conntiy. J’Jicre was a time, he said, A\h('Ti Dominion Stains 
Avould have salisfi :1 them. 'J'o-day their goal vas 'jhuna S\Maraj/ and that could 
only ])e achii'vcJ through their own eA'(i»fc)ns, and not as a gift ficm otlieis. 

The cjiiestion Avas ; Ifow to aitain il-fir hiith-right ? It A\as one thing to creale 
a movement liy fanning th(‘ llaiYK'S discontent, hut il \^as (juile a did'erent thing 
to eroAvn that movement Avilh success. Wind Avns luccssary to-day. ahove cvc'iylking 
else, Avas a spirit of sacrifice and suslaijied emhavours. I'motion no doubt played a 
great part in directing their activities towards the desired (>nd, bnt at the same 
time, it should not b(' forgotten that the set-back that came in the AM\ke of a move¬ 
ment Avas often very disrufilive in its effect. 

Non-violent non-eo-operation, he said, Avas not a AVC*i])on of the Aveak. It A^as 
meant only for those Aiho, conscious of the innate jnstmss of their cause, Avere 
prepared to suffer tribulations to bring about a blcrxlless revolution in tlu* present 
state of things. 'I'he whole Avorkl to-day was looking exjiectant at India to see 
the ultimate result of tliis noAV Avar, and if India sm.ceed .1, as she was bound to 
do, she Avould only add another chapter to her glorious history. 

It Avas a pity, thend'ore, that at this juncture, there wevi* signs of interncemc 
quarrel ujmongsi the ranks of Congri'ssjncn. He appealed to tlicm to unite for the 
cause they held so dear. The whole;' nation to-day laid plung J into the fight 
started by (Jandliiji and it was gratifying to itou* that Heiigal had not lagged be¬ 
hind. Let them unite and be prejiaVed to ]iay th(‘ higlicsl ])rie(' for avIuaI they 
wanted. And the moment, he declarocl, India was rinidy (o do so, victory wfis theirs 
and. no power, however great on earth, Avould sueeced' in clucking the progress of 
their onward march. Coneliuliiig, heicalhd upon the delegatfs^ assernbhxi to chalk 
out a unitai programme to bring their jmovcinent to a successful issue. 

The Pret^eniiiil Address 

Air. (»angiili received an ovation wl^cn he rose to deliver bis address. In tlu' 
course of his speech he said ;— i 

‘The very existence of a depcndejjii nation is lhreat<iH I a1 the ])rLScnt day. 
Ihcrc is no disputing the fact, VVe top as an cuhlaved nation are at the end of om* 
tether. Nothing but freedom now stiuids betAveen us and total <xtcrmination as a 
nation. The day has come when mijn women and children will have no other 
alternative but to join this fight for frek^aom.'* 

He added “Why did England joint the World War ? Was it not bi^ anso tin; 
freedom of every nation was thrcatcJuJd ? The late i.orcl IJalfonr. former premier of 
England during the war declared at k dinner : “A crisis had bten reached Avhen 
the whole civilization luuFt rise up a^id voice ils appeal for the presei vat ion of 
human liberty. Unless all who love ■ human liberfv unite we shall be disnoyed 
piecemeal.' Human liberty in India tbo has rcaehed this erisis. Will the country-, 
men of Ixnd Balfonr exert thcmsclvefe to help India in h(r distress ? We refjmat 
every civilized nation to sluud by Inclia in her present lib' and death stnifrpb'. If 
they fwl, can we not repeat the wanting of Lord IJalfonr of their destnution 
precemeal ? What does England say 7 I Will she come 7 

can not, yhe shall not, saW Mr. Ganguly. It is not to her interests, 
mrtitjcsal as well as economic. India plcino would have to trudge the long trek. 
India unaid^ will have to asswt hor i^domi her rciy right to self-determination, 
alone will have to solve all her pFoilpms. 
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Mr. Gfiimily referred to tlio ills India was Bubject to and held that political and 
economic slavery was alone r€‘sponsiblc for the present slate of affairs obtaining in 
the conntr 5 \ A foreign administration superimposed on this country was robbing 
India of her innate eharaeteristics and had a debnmanising influence on the people. 
The Hindus and Moslems who are living side by side these long years in perfect 
peace and eoneord now' occasionally rangf^J themselves in hostile camps much to 
the detriment of the common cause which tJiev oughi to have promoted. 

Mr. Ganguly took pains to refnt(^ the oft'ropeated arguments regarding Indias 
inability to defend herself in ease the llritish withdrew their army and their navy 
which iiow' ke})t India sah^ fron> outside attacks. lie lield that if Iinlia could wrest 
her freedom from the hands of the Hritish she could well guard her 
hearth and home from the eliitehi's of tlic'^e who east n longing look on her 
shores. 

It had been told abroad that India was not a nation. Numerons castes, creeds, 
the diversity of the people inhabiting the place, all these stood in the W'ay of uniteKl 
action. It was the British rule .alone that bound her se]>arate entities and separate 
interests in a unity that spelt for progress. But was America a nation ? Was 
Russia a nation ? asked the speaker. They waTc not. And it did not stand in 
their way to evolve a constitution worthy of any civilised nation in the world. 
India too with all hew diversities would have to evolve a constitution suited to her 
nwxJs. This was her inalicnahlc right and to assert this right she must concentrate 
all her oflbrts to achieve fun* freedom. 

Mr. Oangiilv iJien referred to Mahatma (Jandbi's non-violent campaign against the 
Salt Act and other E.xeise Law’s and urged the pt' 0 ])lo to join the canii)aign in their 
hundreds to bring it to a siie.c(‘ssfiil issue. Boycott of British goods, he held, WJis 
also anotlKT we.apon in the hands of the j»eople which they could wdeld successfully. 
Trade and industry was the life blood of the British and if Indians could paralyse 
it here they could rest assured of their succtjss, 

Conelmiing, Mr. (hinguiy urged the audience to take up constructive >vork so 
that in time of need they could establish parallel organisations like post offices, co¬ 
operative riO(*icties etc. Ife iirgvd also the necessity of formation and mainUtnnnco 
of a national militia as well as peasants’ and labourers’ unions. The last but not 
the least was the removal of untouchabilily w’hich was a blot on the fair name of 
the nation. 


Second Day— Arrest* *cn galore’ 

On the second day, \hii20lh. Apr/7, in the ntorning, the Presidents of four different 
eonfcrences at- this time in session at Kajshahi were arrested under Hection 151 of 
the C riminal I’roeedure Gode wdiich provides that a police officer “knowing of any 
design to commit a cognizable offence ma]v’ arrest without a warrant the person 
designing , ^ 

rhe arrested persojis were Babu Bi.*pirt Behari Ganguly, President of the 
Ilengal 1 roviiu ial Cknifenmcc; Babu Pratul Chandra Ganguly, Pr<*sident of 
the louth CVmierenet!; Babu Bankim CJhandnii Mukherji. President of the Young 
Comrades Jjcagne and Babu Trnilokya Cdhakravarti l^resident of the Workers’ 
C/onferenec. Babu Bepin Behari Ganguly left a message, asking his countrymen not to 
lag behind when the fight for freedom had bclj^un. He was taken in procession 
amicist cries of * Bande MaUiram'b The Wr arrested men were placed before 
the Sadar bub-Divisional Officer who offered io release them on a bail of Rs. 500 
each. refused to be cnlarg^td on bail. Before being taken into 

custody Balm Bcpin Behari (ianguly nominated Mr. Lalit Mohan l>as to preside 
over the Conference. ! 

__ _ i ■%» -1..... « * t* . 

to shelve discussions on 


When the (inference incl Mr. Das appoalc<a to the house .. ... 

of Jhe arrest of/the president. xWeiifter the con 


ferenco passed ri’Bolutions. 
resolutions passed. 


The followingj is the English translation of the 

Text of ReM^ution. 

1. This Conference congratulates Srejui^ Bepin Behari Ganirulv the PrmMnni 
Provincial Conference, Sj, Protul cUndra Ganguly, 

Youth Conference, bj. Bankint Chandra Mukherjee, tho President 

YrAilokyanath Cfaakravarty, the PiesideR^ 
^ect of the Workers Conference who were drrested this morning by m i^^en <9orarn^ 
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ment 'while the different Conferences have been still in session and the Conference 
regards their incarceration as the duo reward for their service towards the cause 
of Independence. ^ , 

(b) This Conference also pays its homage to Sj. burendra Mohan Ghose, 
Kiron Chandra Mukherjee, Monindra Kumar Chowdhury and other sincere and 
selfless CongreB9-work(‘rH of Bengal, the news of whose arrest reached us this 
morning. .r. „ . ,. 

2. (a) This conference fet^ls pride at the Dadhichi-like great sell-immolation of 
late Jatindra Nath Das, the best son of Ikingal, who sacrificed himself for the 
independence of India and specially as a j^rotest against the severe oppression that 
is being meted out to the wovk<‘rs in jail. The Conference further ; pays its homage 
to the unique ideal by him. 

(b) This Conference also feels pride at the great immolation of the patriot 
Vikshu Fungi Bejoya and iiays its homage to the ideal set by him. 

3. The Conference expresses its sense of great sorrow at the demise during the 

last year of the following workers and patriots and tender its deep sympathy with 
the bereaved families :—1. iMc B. K. Chakravarty, Calcutta : 2. Late Bejoy 
Kumar Koy, Jessore; 3. Monindra Chandra Banyal, Bogra : 4. Late Frosanna 
Kumar b(m, Chittagong : 5. l^ate A. K. Moitra, Itaishahi ; (>, I.ate Sukhendn 
Bikosh Dutt, Chittagong ; 7. Haresuddin Barker. Bogra ; 8. Late Bhnjxaidra Chandra 
Koy. Mymeningh ; 9. Late IMurari Mohan Ben, Berbampore (Bengal) ; 10. Late 
Kali Mohan Karanjai, Kangpiii* ; 11. Late Biswaniidi Chatterje^e, Birhhurn : 12. 

Late Maharajah Monindra Chandra Nandi, Cossimbozar ; 13. jMouIavi Liakat 
Hussain Khan. 

4. This Conference proclaim that full Indtpcndence is the aim of India. 

5. (a I This Conferiaiee pays its homage to those workers in the cause of the 

country who had either sulfered or hav(> been sullering incarceration aud oppression 
as a result of the policy of repression inaugurated over the Avhole comitry by the 
Bureaucracy and further welcomes the sense of bravery, self-sacrifice and *t>fttriotism 
that the above policy has aroused among the people. 

(b) This Conference pays it homage to Bjs. Subhas CJinndra Bose J. M. Boa 
(iTipta, and leaders and workers in the province wiio have cmbraccnJ imprisonment 
for the Independence of the country. 

(c) This Conference pays its homage to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the President 

of the Congress and Bj. Jamnalal Bajaj, Vallahhbhai Patel, the members of the 

Working Committee, and other leaders on their incarcortion. 

6. This Conference calls upon all p^ple to join the Batyagraha and Non-violence 
Civil Disobedience movement started in Bengal by the Bengal J’rovincial Congress 
Committee in accordance with the direction of the A. i. C. C. and in the shape of 
brtiaking the salt laws, and thus to make it a success. 

7. ta) This Conference earnestly calls uixm the people to boycott all foreign 
cloths and specially the British goods for the full Independence of India and 
also m]uests all to take steps to remove fully from the lami the evil of drinking. 

(b) With a view' to carry into cflect the above resolution this Conforenee resol¬ 
ves that where local circumstances permit, steps be taken to picket-shops dealing 
in foreign cloths, British goods and liquors. 

8. This Conference welcomes the new awakening and spirit of organization that 
have now been found among (a) the youths and students (b) labourers and the 
women in the land and requests them all to work in co-operation with tlie Congress 
m necessary and further congratulates the youths, students, labour and 
ladies who have been suffering imprisonment in their respective cause. 

This Conference requests the B. P. C. C. to observe the “Salanga hat Day’’ 
on the ?7th January of every year throughout the province in memory of the heroes 
who sacrificed their lives as a result of shooting by the police on the 27th .January 
1922 at Salangahat Sirajganj duriug the last Non-co-operation and Khiiafat 
movement. 


The U. P. Provincial Conference 

presiding over the United Provinces Provincial Political Conference held at 
on the 2l$L APIilL 1929^ Mr. Bunder Lai said that before 1857 the English 
Admmistralors in Bengal and elsewhere were merely in the position of servants of the 
Emparors oLDelhit Tne British Gk)vernor‘O0neral subscribed himself in document as 
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‘PhiUbi-i-Khan' (spcvial servant) of the Delhi Emperor. Xbifortuiifitely, they Uftiirpod 
the throne wh<‘n they found their acknowk'd.i'ed licKO-lord was too weak to defend 
hitns(df. 'rijo s[)eaker eonOaidod that the Enjilish ejiild not occupy India on their 
ri^ht of eoniinest. Not only lind Ihey no ri^ht orminaliy to lx* rulers of India 
but also th(*ir riil(* in india had proved very disastrous to the fijovernod. What 
Mi\ f^iiiKler Ltd dreaded most wa-^ not, however, Western domination but Westernism 
as it had knl to India's present moral tiud eultural d(‘^oueration uiid deffraclatiou. 

Heferrin^ to the failure of th(* Indian Mutiny in 1857, he said that the ordy 
eonsolation that t hey eon Id {;-('t from it was that it. brouj^ht about the end of the 
ruling- dynasties in ‘India and placed the future politic'al power in the hands of the 
Indian ])eop]e. 

Proeeedini;, he traced the origin and history of the Indian National Oonj^ams 
which was (‘(meeived hy Mr. Itume ami I^ord Dn/rerin as a safety valve against 
enlightened Indians (‘irifling towards revolution. Th(*y w('re now engaged in (he 
dual struggle for India’s emaneipalion. Tlie sjieaker depKX'aied eommunal activities 
like Shudelhi ami Snngaihan and Tahligh ami Taiizim in most scathing terms and 
(les(uiUMl them as advanced symptoms of a dis(*ascU state of society. He made a 
fervent aj^peal for non-violmne. lie I’ittxl his own personal exp<*ncnee to illustrate 
ihat violemx' was a fiuik* \vea])on niuh'r the ]wes(‘nl eircmnsiances to win Swaraj for 
India. ('onelmling lie ('xliorO'd th<* andi(?iK*e' to f(>llow Mahatma (tandhi in the present 
struggle wholc-hear1{'<lly and wiili a singleness of purpose. 

Resolutions—1. Condolence. 

Alter I lie prcsid(*ntial address the eonferenee passed resolutions condoling the 
d(*aths of Manlana iMazhurul Ha«|, Pandit Shiainji Krishna Varina and Pandit 
(iokaran Natli Misra and exiiressing sympathy with the bereaved families. 

Tile eoijfmenee ngard J the martyrilom of Khriyut .Tatindra Nath Das ami 
Phongi \hjaya as ideals of non-violence ami expressed the hope that the people of 
tliese proviimes would take lessons of fortitude and patriotism from their e.KampIe. 

'I'he proceedings of the Conference on the next day, the 22mL Aprif, coniduded late 
after midnight, amidst scenes of go'eat enthusiasm. Prominent ]>(irsoiis on the dais were 
Pandit and Mrs. Motilal N(‘hiu. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Mad an Mohan 
Midaviya, Maiilana and Pegum Hasrat Mohaai, Hhriyiit Arjunlal Sethi, Babu 
J^urshottamdas Tandon. Pandit (lovind Jhillabh l*ant, Pandit Krishna Kant 
IMahiviyn, Mr. (iopi Nath Singh, Pandit (ranoshshankar Vidyartlii, Dr. Murarilal ami 
Lair Pyarchil Agarwal. The ]nocoedings eommeuced at 1 p. m. with “Bandeiuataram” 
song, 

2. Complete Independence Welcomed 


The Conferenef? passed a resolution, moved by Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant 
w^elcoming thti deelaration of complete ind€j)endence by the i./ahorc Cotigress and 
asking the local eomrnitteo to fight resolutely according to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
instructions till success was completely realised. It further reminded the people that 
the Ooveriimout’s repression would have to hg answered by an equal amount of non* 
violence, integrity and fortitude. 


Pandit Motiial Nehru, who supported th^; motion, was lustily cheered as he rose 
to speak. He said (hat Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would have been the proper person to 
speak there, but under foreign rule many an unnatural thing was possible and his 
(Pandit Motilal’s^ presence there was one si^ch. Ordinarily the son would succeed 
the father, as had been the case in the matter of the Congress Presidentship. But 
this Government had forced the father to suooeed the son, although it w’as an utterly 
uncommon and unnatural thing. They ough^ to l)e prepared to take the place of 
even their grandsons. He did not care thAV I^'uidit Jawaharlal was not there, for 
the great awakening in the country in respfonse to his arrest was ample corapmsa- 
tjou to him. He would hope that if Pandit ilawaliaila 1 servM his full term in jail, 
he would come out when Hwaraj had been or very nearly attained. 

^ They ou^ght to understand the foil significance of the breaking of the Salt Laws, 
This was the forerunner of a full battle I Swaraj. They meant to undo Govern* 
W^nt, which enacted such unjust laws. Th^ wanted to demonstrate to the Govern* 


ment that they were 


more fWwerfolJ aud determined than the (jfovethfoOfit 


of Government salt wa« not 


was, Congr^^^ sc?e that eveh a fola of Government salt wa« not 

putemsed in the market. < ; 

^ undergone by braw SfctVB^ahis were remarkable/declined 

Motiial. They did not open theirf ttsta. Even if tbey *«*« totitl;: 
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Ot imiled th^ would not aliow the police to get even a crystal of their salt This 
fight would not be confined to the breaking of the salt law alone. Dozens of 
laws might be selected for open defiance till Government was rendered utterly im- 
|K>8Sible. The Government would yield when their pockets were effectively assiuled. 
The people would also resort to picketting of foreign cloth and liquor shops. He 
was glad that cloth merchants of several cities had decided to help them. He 
need^ such desperadoes in this fight who would regard it as the final battle of their life 
and were prepared to sacrifice anything howsoever great. 

Congressmen had decided, Paudit Motilal declared, to boycott the Bound Table 
Conference but his Liberal friends w^cre concentrating their hopes upon it although 
it was doubtful if it would be held. Yet the Liberals were prepared to sacrifice 
their all for it. Beggars could not be choosers. Those who were going to beg for 
something, deserved nothing. The speeches of Earl Kussel and Lord Irwin showed 
that ^ere was a great distance between the announcement and the realisation of 
Dominion Status, and yet the Liberals would not be disillusioned. They said that 
the Congress did not represent the nation. He said beggars did not represent 
anybody. The resolution was passed 7ie?fi cm and the conference terminated. 


The C. P. Political Conference 

Loud cheers and cries of “Long live Revolution^’ and many enthusiastic scenes 
marked the opening of the third session of the O. P. Hindusthani Political Conference 
held as Raipur on the Joth April Fayidit Eavishanker Shukla, Chairman of the 

Reception Committee, in welcoming the delegates and others, declared that the arrest 
of their President-elect, Pandit Jawaharial Nehru, while he was on his way to 
Raipur, had suddenly transformed the political conference” and he hoped that their 
deliberations would accordingly be characterised by coolness and fairness. 
Proceeding, Pandit Ravishanker made a survey of the recent political develop¬ 
ments in the country and said that irispite of their having fiouted the salt laws at 
many places in the province, the Government dared not arrest them and therefore 
they should explore other means df forcing the hands of the Government to take 
charge of them. ) 

The Pii^identUl Address 

to speak received anjDvation, said that they 


of pain and pride. They were c 
see Pandit Jawaharial in their mii 


>inted 
[st that 


made to regain it and the ,_ 

movements started in the post to thifs 
suppose that the energy and time 


Seth Qovind Das who, on rising 
assembled there with mixed feeling 
in their much-looked for expectation 
day while they considered it to be f their great fortune that the arrest was made 
while Pandit Jawaharial was entraining for Raipur. The arrest was therefore a 
direct challenge to the province and he j was confident that fitting reply would be 
given. The war had been declared and as President of the “War Council” he was 
there to give his command, His only command was that it should be the duty of 
every one in the province to tight to tpe finish even at the cost of his Ufa 6eth 
Qovind Das further said that ever since the country lost independence attempts were 

* -.-u- present [awakening was due to a series of nationsd 

end. It was, theiefore, a mistake to 
spent on national movements in the past 
was n waste. The present movement of Satyagraha began where the 

iioa*co- 0 |^ration movement of 1921 ended. No arrest had so far been made in 
this province. This did not mean that they would not go any further. If the 
Qc^emment did not arrest them for breaking salt laws, they would soon 
find out other ways of compelling the <!}ovemment to do so. 

Resolitions Passed * 

After the presidential address, fiv 3 resolutions were moved and carried. The 
first ^l^tulated Pandit JawaharlaA on his arrest while coining to Baipur and 
aeomting Government challenge. The second congratulated other national leaders 
on the arrest and conviction. The thi :d while praising Raipur and Betul Distript 
Councils lor exemplary activities of national service, congratulated them on the 
GoWnment wrath thus invited. Th< > fourth related to the establishment of a r 
to Bani Durgawathi who fouCT*^ died for the freedom of the province . 
auathe Jdm suggested a change in the iVame of the province to Maha Eoshala. 

Tljo OoBlsMtioe dtopepMd Uto nt aig ^.j 
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the Mosletn Conferences 


The All India Moslem Conference 

The following resolutions were passed at the meeting of the Executive Board of 
the All-India Muslim Conference held at Lahore on 30th, and Slst. December, 1929. 

(1) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference representing the 
Indian Mussalmans, expresses its deep abhorrence on the dastardly bomb outrage 
coinmitted on the Viceregal train at Delhi on the 2ord December and tenders to 
their Excellencies Lord and Lady Irwin the sincere cougratiilatious of the Muslim 
community on the providential escape of tlnar Excellencies and their party. 

(2) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference greatly appreciate 
the efforts of the South African Mussalmaiis who had organised a Conference of 
the South African Mussalmans at Loraace Marquis in November last and is glad 
to affiliate it to the All-India Muslim Conference as desired by them. 

(3) The Executive Board of the All-Jndia Muslim Conference approves the 
decision of the Working Committee that a sj>eeial session of the All-India Muslim 
Conference be held at such a central place as the Working Committee may consider 
suitable immediately after the publication of the Simon Commission Report in order 
to give adequate expression do the views of the Indian Mussalmans regarding the 
scheme of Constitutional Reforms which may be acceptable to the Mussalmans of 
India. 

(4) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference welconies the 
announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy regarding the holding of a 
Round lable Conference in London between the represeutalives of His Majesty’s 
Government, British India, and the Indian States. A large section of the Mussal- 
mans had regretfully come to the conclusion that the Ilritish Nation did not desire 

lodia, and action on the principle that full Responsible Government 
snouiu be achieved, if possible with the British connection and if necessary without 
it and having full confidence in the cause which die MosUmus of India* represent, 
advises the Mussalmans not to close the d[o()r of negotiation and to accept the 
invitation to the proposed Round Table Coiaforence. The Board trusts that the 
iintisn Governnient are not unaware of the fact that no constitution will be 
acceptable to the Mussalmans until and unie ;-?3 adequate safeguards are provided 
u interests as laid down in <hf.‘ resolution unanimously adopted at 

^he All-India Muslim Conference held at Liclhi under the presidency of His 
Highness the^ Aga Khan. 

(5) The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference places 

on record its emphatic condemnation of tRe systern of electorates ana the 
scheme of representation for the various comimunities in the provincial Legislative 
I^uncils and the Central Legislatures ats propiincd by the majority of 
the Indian Ceniral Committee. The Board riegards that scheme as in the highest 
d^ree detrimental to the best interests of India, ^ absolutely unjust to the Indian 
Mussalmans and as prejudicial to the smooth woirking of txie Legislative machinery 
in the country. } ^ ^ 

41 , Executive Board of the All-Inc ha Muslim Conference is amazed 

' 4 /^ 4 ' fitness of the North West Frontier Provinces for the 

mtroduction of a Reformed Legislative and Admi nistrativc system, the majority of 
4 ^ Committee have recoinmc nded the introduction only of the 

Mmto-Morley” Reforms in that Province. 

(7) The Ex^utive Board of the All-India Mu slim Conference views with grave 
^ncern the attitude of the British Government \^dth reference to the due representa- 

Indian Mussalma us iu the forthcoming conatitu- 
consequence advises the Mussalmans to concentrate on 

madunery of a self-governing India. [ 

_<8) The Executive Board of the AlUuclii Mualim Conference 

grateful 


constitutional and administrative 


'on aTi7«^^r,7rr musiim \jonierenc 0 congratulates 

AtgoauMtan, on successfully emerging out of ya present troubles and ‘ ‘ ‘ 
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to His Majesty Ghazi Mohammad Nadir Shah for having? re-established a strong 
Central Government in Afghanistan. 


The All India Muslim League 

Condemnation of the Xair report and appreciation of H. E. the Viceroy 
announcement, marked the deciHions of an important meeting of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League held at New Delhi on the Oth. ?'ehruari/ 1930 with Mr, M, 
A Jiiinah in the chair. This was the first Council meeting after last year’s break-up 
of the League's session in Delhi amidst rowdy scenes. 

The following members of the Council attended the meeting : Sir Abdul Qayum, 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, 
Mr. Mahomed Rafiqne, Mr. Abdul Quadir Hadique, Mr. Tofail Ahmed, Mr. Abdul 
TIaq, Sir Zulfikar Ali Khan, Nawab Shiijat Ali and Mr. S. M. Abdulla. 

The Council after two hours’ discussion, adopted the following resolutions : 

1. Viceroy’s Announcement 

The Council is of opinion that the announcement of H, E. the Viceroy, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, clearly defining the purpose and policy of the 
Government, regarding the attainment of Dominion Status for India is most timely, 
and consider that the revised i>ro(^odure of inviting representatives of India and 
Indian Princes to meet Mis Majesty's Government with a view to finding a solution 
of the future Government of India is satisfactory. 

‘‘The Council hopes that in choosing representatives of British India, His 
Majesty’s Goviuiimerit and H, E. the Viceroy will not fail to invite Moslem represent¬ 
atives who will constitute an adequate representation in character and number, and 
will not give any preponderate representation to any particular organisation. 

“The Council farther urges that it is of the utmost importance that the ni'oposed 
conference should be called as early as possible and that the date should be fixed 
and announced without delay." 

2. Nair Committee Condemned 

“The Council is tanphatically of opinion that the recommendations of the 
(jeutral Committee are not ac(‘(q>table and is constrained to condemn the report as 
detrimental to the general interests of the country, particularly inasmuch as it does 
not safeguard the rights and interests of Mussalmans in the proposed constitution. 

‘‘The Council is further of opinion that the Moslems of India will not be satisfied 
with or accept any constitution which does not put the lYontier province on the 
same footing as the other provinces of India.” 

3 Delhi Bomb Outrage Condemned 

“The Council expresses its condemnation of the outrageous attempt on H. E. the 
Viceroy's special train on December 23rd, and is thankful for the providential escape 
of their Excellencies and party.” 

The Council also recorded its condolences on the deaths of Mr. Aftab Ahmed 
Khan and Moulvi Mazhar-ul-Huq. 


The Muslim All Parties Conference 

An interesting discussion took place at a meeting of the Executive Board of the 
All-India Muslim All Parties’ Conference held at New Delhi.on the 18th, March 195^. 
Moulana Mahomed Ali was in the chair. The attitude of the All-India Muslim 
Conference towards the All-Parties’ Coiifererico convened by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
was discussed at some length, but it was eventually decided not to give any 
mandate on the subject, on tlie distinct understanding that the members on the 
Committee of the All-Parties’ Conference were there only in their individual capacity 
and that if an understanding between the Hindus and Mussalmans was arrived at 
it would be placed before the All-India Muslim Conference for its approval and 
consent. 

The second resolution, which was moved by Seth Haii Abdoola Haroon ran 
as follows 

^‘The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference welcome the reunion 
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brought about by the organisers, and requests the League to join the x\ll-India 
MuBlim Conference.’’ 

Discussion on this resolution centred round tlie question whether the Shall 
League was merged into the Jiunah League or vice versa. If the case was the latter 
then this rc^solution w^as considered by some to be unnecessary in view of the fact 
that the Bhafi League had already joined the Conference. If it was the former it 
was considered that they should not make such a reiiuest to the League in view of 
its past attitude. It was eventually decided that those members of the Executive 
Board who were members of the League should press this point at the next Council 
meeting of the League. 

The next resolution was regarding the attitude of the Muslims towards the 
Civil Disobedience movement. It was felt that Mussalmans could not take part 
in this civil disobedience movement as it was not really a movement for indepen¬ 
dence, hut a movement calculated to ‘frighten” the (lovernment into accepting 
Dominion Status with the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Report. But 
it was felt by some members that they should not supj)ort the Government if the 
latter adopted a policy of repression. (From The Hindu, Madras). 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

The following are extracts from the presidential address delivered by Raja Byed 
Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, Raja of Salem pur, at the lirst session of the*F. P. Muslim 
Conference held at Muzaflkrnagar on Ajnil 19, 20 aw! 2] :— 

ViCEKOY’fi AXKOUNCEMENT 

His Excellency the V'ieeroy's announcement regarding Dominion Status and the 
Round Table Conference has been acclaimed by all practically-minded politicians 
as a piece of wise and far-sighted statesmanship. The aefinitiou of India's goal has 
gone a great way in clarifying the political situation, and to rny mind, should 
Dominion Status be granted at no distant date, a large number of Hindus will 
fetd satisfied and if the Muslim demands are embo(Uc<l in the future constitution it. 
will fully satisfy the IMuslims of India as well. The decision of His Majesty's 
Government to oonvone a Round Table Conference has been generally welcomed. 
As far as the Muslims are concerned, they are almost unanimous on giving it a 
fair trial, as it oflers a very good opportunity to Indians of every shade of opinion, 
not excluding even those \vho are in favour of com pi etc independence, to place 
their demans before and discuss them freely with the representatives of the British 
Government. 1 hope that the Government w'ill derive the fullest advantage from 
the present opportunity by not only taking note of the views of our extremist 
section but also by conceding to us our irreducible demands which arc, we submit, 
reasonable and moderate. The All-India Muslim Conference is the most important 
body that can rightly claim to have behind it the sanction of the entire Muslim 
community and I venture to appeal to the Government that, when making a 
selection of representative Indians tor the Round Table Conference, this body should 
be asked to send a panel of its nominees to His Excellency the Viceroy for making 
final choice. It is only in the hands of our accredited representatives that wc can 
safely entrust our cause to be represented before the Round Table Conference. 

PATBO C<>MMITTEr. 

In order to derive the fullest benefit from the proposed Round Table Conference 
and with a view to avoid any friction on the^ Communal Problem it is the supreme 
need of the moment to settle the question amongst ourselves before our representa¬ 
tives sail for England. The initiative taken by Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, therefore, 
in this matter deserves our thanks, and we have done the right thing in co-operating 
with the Liberals in their commendable efforts. 

BePABATE ELE(il‘OBAT£8 

Out of the 13 demands embodied in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the one for the present system of separate electorates deserves special 
empl^is. To my mind it forms the pivot of the whole structure of Indian coustita- 
tiou in so far as the protection of Muslim rights are concerned. We firmly believe 
that in the existing conditions when communal feelings are so dreadfully rampant, 
separate electorates are absolutely iudispeusal^fle. The system of reservatiou of seats 
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as suggested by some men—can only serve the purposes of those Muslims who may 
want the benefit themselves by carrying out the behests of the majority community 
and remaining subservient to its wishes ; but if it becomes known that a Muslim 
candidate would act independently and would honestly try, among other things. <o 
look after the interest of his community : ho would at once forfeit the confidence 
and good-will of Hindu voters and would have no chance of election, because in 
joint clec.torates and wdth reservation of seats Hindu electors would always he in a 
majority in most of the provinces of India. 


The Bengal Muslim Political Conference 

The Bengal Muslim Political Conference held at Chittagong passed the folloNving 
resolution on the 21st and finished its proceedings before 9 p. rn. owing to the 

curfew order issued in connection with the sensational activities at Chittagong at that 
time. Mr. Ashrafaddin Ahrned presided and over 5(X) people inclnding many Ulemas 
and educationists, were present. The following resolutions were ])assc*d unanimously :— 

(а) This Political Conference identities itself entirely and whole-heartedly with the 
national goal of complete Independence for India, the common Motherland of all 
sister communities. 

(2) That this conference urges the Muslim community to co-operate in every legiti¬ 
mate way possible for the attainment of Sw'araj and democratic freedom, wmicli is 
fully in accord with Islamic traditions and Qoranic injunctions. 

(3) That this conference calls upon the entire Muslim community to become members 
of the Indian National Congress and to establish their inalienable claim to complete 
political, economic and social emancipation and development by taking the fullest 
share in all national activities and service, and in the light for national constitutional 
freedom. 

(4) That Muslims should makeemial sacriiice w ith all sister communities and take an 
honourable part in the civil disobedience movement ; and as a first step, should join 
the satyagrahis in breaking the morally indefensible salt monoply by the British 
Government m India, and should actually and wdtkoiit concealment make salt 
wherever God’s sea water or saline earth make it possible to do so. 

(5) That this (/onfercncc considers it politic and desirable to continne some'separate 
Muslim organisation, just as all other communities are doing, purely for the sake of 
social reform, and educational, economic and incidental political work affecting only 
Muslims, while working for the main political emancipation and self-development of 
the nation througli the National Congress organisation. 

(б) That this conference condemns the Government’s \)olicy of brutal and inhuman 
assaulting, beating and belabouring of the non-violent Satyagrahis with lathis and 
other weapons, and expresses its indignation in Governraent not allowing the 
iiationsl ambulance corps to nurse and serve the wounded satygrahi in several 
places and congratulates the satyagrahi soldiers for their courage, patience and 
sujSering against the greatest provocations given by the oQlcials. 


The B. & O. All-Party Muslim Conference! 

bir Abdur Rahim presiding over the Behar and Orissa All Party Muslim 
Conference held at Patna on the 28th April 19.30, in course of his speech said.— 

. ‘The main pillars on which the whole structure cf the Bimon Recommendations 
IS supported are the problems relating to North West Frontier Province, the Indian 
Btat^ and the Hindu-Muslim rivalries and dissensions. Foreign aggression is a 
contingency for which every country is bound to make adequate provision. But 
ye do not admit the proposition that an Indian Army efficient for all purposes of 
defence and for keeping internal peace, cannot be raised within a given period of time. 
We all recognise that the problem is not without its difficulties. Hut I am sure that if 
Uoyernmentonly took up the task in earnest they would soon be overcome, 
should not military colleges for imparting training in all arms be established 
m India ? India will not grudge the cost. The Indian Frontier on the North 
West must always remain liable to tribal raids. The history of India does not 
show that these tribes were a serious menace to the peace of the country before 
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the British took possession of the Punjab and Peshawar. When so many com¬ 
missions are appointed every day, why not another commission to investificate the 
possibilities of securing some permanent and effective understanding with these 
tribes ? Is it fair to the country or inevitable that it must be always dependent on 
Britain for purposes of defence ? 

“The Commissioners propose that tlie British Parliament is to continue to be 
responsible for India’s <;ood government and the Secretary of State who, as we 
all know, is the successor of the President of the Board of Control of the East 
India Company, must nanain as the controlling and directing agent laying down 
the policy for the governance of the country to be executed by the Governor- 
General and lli(’ Governors. Ibis moans that the Indian Government is to remain 
a subordinafe government responsible to the British Parliament and in no sense 
responsible to the pcojdo of India. 

‘ The. Commissioners hold that the imanbers of the Assembly to be hereafter called 
the Federal Assembly should be direetl}’ elected by the people becauBC “Delhi is far 
olf" and it is impossible for the constituency to keep watch over the activities of their 
ppresentatives. Are we then to suppose that White Hall is nearer ? This proposal 
is made by the Comnussioners though in the same breath they admit that the 
Assembly has sndiievcd a creditable record of work. This is a serious retrogade 
step. One could have understood a proposal that- one of the two houses should be 
a house of representatives to be elected, as the Assembly now is, by means of direct 
election by the people, and the other a federal chamber c.onsisting of men returned 
by differeiil legislative councils by moans of single transferable votes with the 
functions of the two chambers suitably demarcated. 7'ho power of the Assembly 
over the Army budget is altogether taken away and there is ground for thinking 
that the Commissioners do not approve of the amount of influence which the As¬ 
sembly has been exercising over the Government of India. This generally is their 
attitude towards the Assembly in the face of Indian ])ublic opinion clamouring for 
the introduction of responsibdity in the Central Government wuth the exception 
during the transitional period of the Army administration and the departments of 
foreigri and political relations. 

“\yhen we examine the constitution proposed for a unitary government the 
]>iinciple tliat seems to have been adopted leaves as little power to the legislature 
as possible and places every re.s[>onsibility on the Governor’s shoulders for all sorts 
of conceivable possibilities. The Governor has been given the discretion to appoint 
nc)n-elected members who may be oflicials, which mean that the official element will 
remain in the government. The oflieial members will henceforth be called Minist-ers. 
As there will be a joint responsibility they will go with the ministry when a vote 
of (^ensure is passed but as they can be re-appointcd the fate of their colleagues 
will seldom aiiecfc their position. Every attempt hss been made to discourage the 
removal of a ministry once formed. A free hand has been given to the Governor 
in selecting ministers nnd having regard to the composition of the Council and the 
presence in the ministry of one or more members of the powerful Civil Service the 
result as experience shows w ill be that ordinarily it will be extremely difficult for 
the Legislature to get rid of an incompetent and inefficient ministry and replacing 
it by a ministry enjoying its confidence. 

“The distinction betwwn the votable and non-votable items is to remain in the 
provincial councils and in the (Antral Assembly. Why in the former when the 
principle of reservation is abolished ? The Governor like the Governor-General with 
respect to the central budget can in certain eventualities even restore grants. In 
fact many of the principal features of the dyarchic system are retained and certain 
amendments have been made, which again arc counteracted by new provisions. 
The Indian opinion has no objection to certain emergency powers being vested in the 
Governor-General or the Governor but these must be so defined as to be applicable 
only in case of a clear emergency such as complete break-down of the Government 
or where the safety of a province is involved. 

“It is not merely a question of the prestige of the ministers or even their powws: 
what is involved is that while the action of the ministers or the ministry is subject 
to the control and direction of the Governor, the Governor himself not being in 
touch with the Council or the c^Duntry is not in a position to formulate any policy 
or measure of his own. A most serious result of the proposals made by the 
Commissioners in the aggregate is that the system which they sj^nsor would not 
encourage a man of talent who has defined any great policy and measures for the 
benefit of the people and has been able to secure a majority in the Council to get 
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them passed into law unless the Governor sees eye to eve with him. He may not 
be asked to form a ministry or be selected at all. The system in fact is such that 
all initiative would be blunted and no great leader of the people can be 
accommodated in the Government. The restrictions or the power of the higislature to 
control the executive are indeed the dominant feature of the entire scheme. But 
unless the Government is made really responsible to the legislature it may be 
doubted whether extended franchise with the enlarged councils, are worth the cost 
it would involve even as a means of political education of the people upon which 
the Commissioners rightly lay great stress. 

“Now let us look at the whole position from the point of view of special demands 
of the Mahomedans. The cenvral idea of the All-parties Muslim (Conference was 
that there should be at least some provinces in which the Mahomedans will have 
a chance of crying on the Government so that the best political talents among them 
might find an opportunity for self-expression and for carrjdng out measures for the 
benefit of the general population. The separate electorates have been retained, but 
it is doubtful whether considering the scheme as a whole it will be able to secure 
the end its advocates have in view. They never desired that even if in Bengal and 
in the Pubjab, the Mahomedans were guaranteed representation on the i)OpuIation 
basis they should form and run a (xovenunent on communal basis. That is indeed 
amply guarded against by the power vested in the Governor to veto discriminatory 
legislation. All that they wanted was that if the number of the Mussalrnans returntid 
by their own electorates was sufiicicntly large they were likely to secure the .support 
of the majority for such political programme as in their opinion would be advantageous 
to the country. Jn the provinces Avhere they are in a minority they would be 
content with the majority community being similarly in a position to form a purely 
political party to run the (iovernment. 

**Tho Lucknow Pact has been retained intact although its efiect is that in Bengal 
the Mussalrnans remain permanently in the minority 01 less than 40 to 100 although 
both their population and voting strength according to the proposed extended 
franchise is 57 and odd per cent, la their case the retention of separate electorate 
is visited with a heavy ])cnalty which may coiinterbalatice its advantage. I see the 
force of the argument iirgetl against reservation by Statute of a majority of the 
Indian elected seats be reserved for each community leaving the injustice done to the 
Bengal Muslims had represented to the Franchise Committee appointed in connee- 
tiou with the Montagu-Chelmflford reforms that the Lucknow Pact should be amended 
in favour of the Mussalrnans of Bengal, suggesting, if I remember correctly, that their 
representation be fixed at 50 por cent, the same as for the Punjab Musalraan.s. It 
is now for the Mussalrnans of Bengal to consider seriously whether they should 
or should not discard separate electorates and take their chance in a common 
electorate according to extended frsnehise. 

“As for the problem of the North West Frontier province I admit that it is to 
be seriously considered from the point of view of India as ia whole. The Commis- 
sioners propose a Legislative Council for the province, half elected and half nominated 
with the power to tax and to legislate. This is a measure which is much too 
inadetmate to meet the situation and I am convinced, that the real solution of this 
difficult problem lies in giving them responsible Government substantially on the 
same lines as the other provinces with such modifications as the cspeciai circums¬ 
tances of the case may require. The experiment of treating it as a backward 
province has clearly failed and the rapid progress the people have made in education 
entitles them to ask for a civilised form of Government. If the Chief Commissioner 
is to remain as recommended the sole Extjcutive then the Legislative Council would 
only be exi>ected to carry on his wishes. There is no definite proposal to separate 
Sindh, ^ 

“From their general attitude towards the question raised by the Mahomedans it 
would appear that the Commissioners have at every step laid emphasis on communal 
divifions and rivalries. As an effective obstacle to the attainment by India of a 
Government responsible to the people and as a ijustification for shutting out any 
substantial political advance of the country while what the Mussalrnans equally with 
the other (^mmunities wanted was responsible government for the country with an 
additional demand that reasonable safe-guards should be provided in the constitution 
^mst any possible over-riding of their rights by any communally inclined 
Government. 



Students* Conferences 

The All Bengal Students’ Association 

Bi>Iendi(l response was made by tbe student oominunity of Calcutta to the appeal 
issued by tbe A11-JBengal Students’ Asaoeiation to observe the ^th of February 
(Sunday) as the Studcnls’ Day, This was not, as the president of the All-Bengal 
Students’ Day celebration sub-oomiuitU‘e put it, the anniversary of any particular 
day. It was tbe anniversary of the ideas underlying the Student Movement. The 
third of February is considered as a r(Hl-I(!ttcr day in tlie history of the Student 
j'il>venient in Bengal in as much as it was on that day that the students felt that 
they are a class and perhaps the most important idass in the community and as 
such they have distinctive interests, duties and rights apart from the general iateiests 
of the community to which they belong. 

In the early liours of the morning miiBical processions paraded the streets while 
volunteers with A, Ih S. A, badges were busy throughout the day in making 
collections in ordc^r that the aims and objects for which the Student Movement 
stood could be ellectively earrietl out. Promoters of the movement were not unmind¬ 
ful of the spccta<ni!ar sid(‘ of the d(‘monstratious. Rockets and shells packed with 
leaflets were displayed by the Simla Byam Samity in the evening. 1 )emon8tratious of 
physical feats, drills and’ parades were also held by the Samity. 

Dr. Raman’b Spj:k< n 

In the evening students including a large number of ladies mustered strong at 
a meeting at the Senate Hall under the presidency of I'rof. Nirinal Chandra 
lihattflcharjee. Addressing the gathering Sir C. V. Raman said : 

“Truly it may be said that GO or 70 years of University education in India have 
been productive more of weeds and tares than of profitable corn and fruit. And 
that is because education in India, as I conceive it, has been largely divorced from 
the real needs of the country and its people. We have been content largely to copy 
the methods of this or that ‘ University abroad, and to imagine that the ideal of 
perfection is reached when we copy this or that University in the closest manner 
possible. In this connection let me tell you a story. I visited Cambridge in the year 1921. 
1 happened to be walking with Sir Fbnest Rutherford, the great Physicist and was 

struck when I saw that in the middltt of the day manj^ of the young students of 

the University were playing tennis and other games. This somewhat shocked my 

susceptibilities as a scholar and I remarked, ’‘Sir Earnest, it seems to me that 

Cambridge is a place for j>lay and not for study.’’ Hir Eanest replied : “We do not 
seek in tlbis University to manufacture book-worms. We seek to produce men who 
can govern an empire/’ 

“Truly the function of a University is not to manufacture book-worms ; it is to 
make men wdio can worthily hold their own in life and show that they are worthy 
sons of a worthy country. That is the function of a University. 'NVe, in India, 
have no empires to govern : w’e have no colonies to rule. But w’e have our own 
country in which we seek to live—in which we seek to find expression for our 
national culture and our national genius. 

“And so our Universities have to seek to perform this task of training her sons 
and daughters so that they may be worthy citizens and find avocations in which 
they can bring happiness to themselves and honour to their country. 

“And so it is, that if you, young students, desire to have an education of the kind 
that is worth having you will have to feel that you are the architects of your own fu¬ 
ture and the future of your country. You will have to take the matter in your own 
hands. You have to organise, you have to think out what kind of education you desiire 
to have ; you will have to seek to create conditions which will secure for you the right 
type of education, the right kind of opportunities and the right kind of freedom for 
achievement. 

“In the course of my travels abroad I had the privilege of visiting some of the 
Universities in Germany, To-day Germany is a country that is passing through 
circumstances of great difficulty. Bhe has had to pay the penalty for the sins of her 
rulers. But one thing impressed me and that is the great spirit of her people, the gt^ 
spirit of her young men, their determination to rise superior to all the difficulties 
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and to show that Germany had a culture of her own, that she has an unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge—an indomitable spirit to assert herself and to show that, sooner 
or later, a time will come when Germany will again have to be recognised as one of the 
foremost nations of her people—a great spirit. And, to my mind, this is an example 
which we, in India, may do well to follow. The spirit of a people is best shown, not 
when they are triumphant, not when they are dominant, when they have achieved 
a great destiny, but when they are working in circumstances of great difficulty, 

“What impressed me in Germany was that there was not a single individual, either 
in the Universities or outside them, who suflered from the spirit of defeatism ; there 
was no one who had develop(‘d the most dangerous of all complexes : the inferiority 
complex (Applause). Everyv here there was hope ; there was confidence in the future 
of the motherland—a confidence that whatever might be her position to-day, a day 
would come when she would once again secure her place under the sun. Now, my 
young friends, that is the spirit—the spirit of confidence that we have to strive to have 
and to develop. 

“Having lived 23 years of my life in Bengal T know something of the great difficulties 
in which Bengal lives and suffers to-day. These difficulties 1 need not detail : these 
difficulties are disease, poverty and helplessness, Thcfse difficulties are great ; they are 
serious. But I ask you: Do you intend to remain helpless and imagine that these 
difficulties are insurmountable atid there is nothing that can be done to overcome them ? 
The spirit of defeatism—the spirit of the inferiority complex—that is the prelude to the 
death of a nation. The moment yon feel that these circumstances can not he set aside, 
cannot bo overcome, chat moment it is as well to write yourselves down as an extinct 
nation. What you have to do is to look around and try to solve these problems 
in a small way, little by little, and to build up for yourselves happier environments 
in which the genius of the people can find free expression. Lessons of self-help, self 
realisation and self-confidence—these will not be taught to you by the older men. These 
must come to you from the spirit of youth. Youth~the unquenchable fire of youth— 
that is what can solve the problems of Bengal and not the cautious and halting 
counsels of the aged. At the same time, my young friends, I would like to emphasise 
that you should not be one-sideii in your activities. To my mind one of the 
greatest necessities of to-day, both in Bengal and India, is to realise the part in 
national welfare playc^d by constructive intellectual activity. 

“What I am trying to bring home to you is this : There arc two kinds of heroism. 
One kind of heroism is that which shows itself in the desire to do something all 
at once—the kind of heroism that led people in the last Great War to make the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. But there is a better kind of heroism—the hero¬ 
ism, not of isolatiKl action but the heroism that shows itself in the constant appli¬ 
cation to the daily task, in the inllexible determination to overcome difficulties and 
to create a new enviromn(‘ut. That kind of heroism is greater and of a higher 
type than the temporary emotional kind of heroism that shows itself in the will to 
sacrifice. What I desire to emphasise to you my young friends is this : Seek to 
assert yourselves, seek to create new enviroraents for yourself by solid constructive 
work—work that can never allow itself to be diverted into this or that path but will 

on the straight path with fixed eoncentration till the end is achieved. That 
IS the kind of heroism that we, in India, need to-day ; that is the kind of heroism 
which, if it becomes, as it ought to be, a common phenomenon, will secure for India 
a place in the sun—the place that she desires. 

“Wherever I ivent, there was. at lea st in the circles in which I was privileged to 
move, a realisation that India, by her great past and by her present position, had 
the unquestioned right to develop her own culture for the continuation of the long 
und glorious history of her yeople. It was everywhere realised that we are not to 
be classed with the disappearing types of Bush Australians or Eed Indians. We are 
a people who have the right to live and live in circumstances which we determine 
ixyt ourselves. That feefing regarding India may not have found expression in the 
columns of the newspapers; but it is there in the intelligentsia of Europe—among 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. They may not always deem it advisable 
to I write it down but they give expression to it in conversation. That great task 
11 ^ before you. It is for you to seek just what you require. That spirit would 
towards the achievement of those ideals in the different fields of 
life which you will seek to establish. 

* Take for example, the field for educational activities. To my mind it is most 
necessary that we the Indian Universities should get clear away from the accumula- 
uons of 60 years^ of apathy towards the true needs of Indian intellectual advance- 
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ment. Our university education is obsessed by the examination system ; it is obses¬ 
sed with effete and old dopnas ; it it obsessed with curricula and syllabuses. It 
pays no attention to the great n(3ed of education and that is the assertion of the 
mt/cllectual freedom, both of the teachers and the taught. Perhaps, more recently, 
there has been in our universities some recognition of this great need—a slight re¬ 
cognition which has not yet transformed our outlook on our educational problems. 

‘‘Take for example, the way in which the Post-Graduate Department is conducted. 
When I was called upon to deliver lectures to the M. 8c. students in Physics I 
receiv^ from the Secretary Post Graduate Council of Teaching in Science a roll- 
book in which the names of the students wore entered and 1 was asked to take roll-call 
every time I delivered a lectiin^. f tell you my instinct rebelled against 
the idea. Perhaps once in a way in order to get myself acquainted with the names 
of the students I could have done it. lUn. imagine time after time you have to 
make a roll-call to find whether students were attending my lectures or not. That, 
to^ my mind, is an unjustiliahle affront, both to my commonsense and upon the good 
faith of my students, f felt that if the students did not (?arc to attend rny lec¬ 
tures except under the discipline of a roll-call, I would rather that they did not 
attend my lectures. That is the spirit in w'hic.h the Post-Graduate Department ought to 
be conducted. I can tell you another story. I was deeply and profoundly impressed by the 
necessity of giving the* students of the Physics Department of the University College 
of Science free access to the books of the College library. I arranged that books 
and journals wore to be put in open racks and I made a ride that each and every 
student could take out the books leaving an issue card. In one sense I wanted to 
see whether the studencs realis<*d the trust 1 was prepared to place in them. What 
happened ? (Laughter). I was not here to see the result of my experiment. But when 
I came back from Europe I was told by my colleagues that the books had disap¬ 
peared in the most alarming way. (Laughter). The library is now kept open for the 
students only for one hour of the day and the hooks have been placed in a wire- 
netted rack. However much one may encourage the love of books, one cannot en- 
encourage the sort of love which is carried so far as to lead to the disappearance of 
the books. I do not know who was responsible for the disappearance of the books. 
But I am sure whoever did it has done a great and profound injury to the interests 
of the students. And I would ask you to make it one of the duties of your Associa¬ 
tion to prevent this kind of damage being done to the interests of the students. To 
my mind there is no greater privilege for a genuine student than to be able to handle 
and read books without let or hindrance. 

‘T like to see that students have intellectual honesty, intellectual independence 
while they preserve decorum and due forms of respect for the professors not 
carrying that respect to the point of intellectual subservience. What you have 
to cultivate among yourselves is the desire that you should be respected. Do 
not imagine when I say this that I am speaking from the point of view of 
students alone. To my mind it is a mistake to imagine thst professors in a University 
benefit the students and not vice-versa. In a true university it is not only the stu¬ 
dents who benefit from the teaching of the professors but it is also the professors 
who benefit from their being in touch with the students. It is the contact between 
older minds stored with knowledge and perhaps not so responsive to new ideas, and 
fresh young minds unhampered by e.xcess of knowledge, but full of the desire to 
learn, it is the contact between old and young minds that leads to real advancement 
of knowledge and there is no greater privilege for a professor than to have os stu¬ 
dents young men who while yielding to none in their respect for his professor, have 
none the less the courage of their convictions who while prepared to learn are also 
prepared to teach if occasion demands it. This is the true spirit of the relationship 
between the professors and the students. Whether such relationship can be establi¬ 
shed and happily carried out depends to a very large extent on yourselves. You 
must shake off the sprit of the inferiority complex, 

^rld of knowledge we are now seeking to create a new heaven and a 
new ^rtn. Knowledge is undergoing a continual transformation, it is receiving 
new impetus every day. And what we find in the field of Physics and I 
believe in other Sciences is this : Young minds in the Universities by coming to 
grips with the promeras still unsolveci under the leadership of the older minds 
aro succeeding m finding a way to new achievements. In the Universities of 
£uto]^ you find to-day occupying honoured chairs young men 20, 22 or 25 years 
plo. ocieace teaches up the gospel of youtjh. Youth alone can breAk through the 
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traditions—rigid and discarded beliefs, to And a way to new achievements and I ask 
you my young friends to realise that call to exert yourselves and seek the truth, not 
the knowledge that lies buried iti books but the true knowledge that can only come from 
intellectual effort. It would bo a great mistake to imagine that the mere desire—the mere 
expression of emotion—will carry you to the desired end. It is the gospel of work ; it is 
the gospel of strenuous endeavour that I wish to preach to you to-day.” ‘Tf you really 
seek to reach the aims of your Association”, concluded Dr. Raman, ‘if you really 
desire that Bt^ngal should once again reach her destiny, it is for you, by hard 
labour, by strenuous thought, by, devotion to the interests of your Almamater 
and 01 your country that tiiat great destiny can be achieved.” 

The Secretary’s Statement 

Sj. Ajit Diitt, iSocretary of th*' All-Bongil Students' D.iy Celebrations sub-coin- 
mitteec then read the following statement at the meeting :— 

Mr. President, Dr. Raman, Ladies and gentlemen, 

It was this day that the students felt that they are a class and perlmps the 
most important class in the community and as such they have distinctive interests, 
duties and rights apart from the general interests of the community to which they 
belong. It was this day that they felt (rightly or wrongly) that their rights are being 
trampled down and their duties hampered in the most ruthless manner. And they 
felt the necessity of organisation, the necessity of concerted action to protect their 
rights and interes(,s from the aggressions of alien forces so that they might perform 
their duties towards their community and country unhampered. “Students all over 
the world are awakening to th(j sense of their responsibilities, duties and ^rights in 
the body politic of a nation,” and it was not too early that the students in India 
got the infection. I'hey were smarting under the present system of education which 
they were feeling to be utterly inadequate to make them capable to fight out their 
way in the worUl, While it was undermining their health and sapping their eneri^ 
they were getting nothing more than the limited knowledge of some carefully 
selected text books. The student movement which got its start on that day is in 
reality an expression of the hunger for more knowledge, an endeavour to travel 
beyond the text books. It is a creative movement and aims at rejuvenating India 
out of its present ]mtrosccnt state. India at present is a politically, culturally 
and economically subjimated country.(?) It is tne ambition of the promoters of the 
student movement ( if I am permitted to quote a great thinker of India ) 
“to create a vigorous, energetic, radical-minded youthful intelligentsia which will 
bring* about the desired transformation.” Student movement aspires to create a new 
India, a modern India free from the moral stupor under which she is 

suffering, her irremediable conservation and aversion to progress. 

It was this day that this new consciousness found its way out and took a 
concrete shape. The students all over India felt a now urge to action, a new 
inspiration “to wean themselves away from mid>victorian ideologies and eaten up the 
time spirit.” The All-Bengal iStudents’ Association is the result of that awakening 
and stands as an embodiment of the solidarity of intellectual youths. We are 

confident that with your co-operation it will not be difficult for us to inaugurate a 
country wide movement of cultural renaissance. The movement is often misconstrued 
as a left-wing movement of the Congress. We may assure you all that it is nothing 
of the kind. We do not fight shy of politics and wo do not believe that it is 
possible for students now or in future to keep themselves aloof from politics but 
it is our ambition first to create an atmosphere where politics will not be mere war 
of words but real action. Our programme of work (as enunciated in Bulletin No. 1) 
and past activities in the domain of cultural regeneration will I hope convince you 
as to the truth of ray statement. Our study circles, scherao of statistical Research 
work, and adult education movement, extension lectures and debates in the 

student parliament will also bear proof to my assertion. This is the anniversary 
not of any particular day. It is the anniversary of the ideas underlying the student 
movement. On this occasion it is my appeal to you all on behalf of the A. B. S. A. 
to extend your sympathy and co-operation to this infant but promising movement. 
Before I sit down I must express our gratitude to those but for whose help the 

celebration would never have been a success. On behalf of the Association I thank 
Dr. Raman for his kindly acceding to our request to be amongst us to-day. The 
donors, the business concerns which have helped us, and the generous public who 
have extended their helping hand all deserve our heartfelt thanks. 
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The All Bengal Students^ Convention 


There was a striking and convincing demonstration of the fact that the student 
world of Bengal has been stirred Ho its very depth by the country-wide ferment 
created by the unique struggle for independence launched by Mahatma Gandhi, on 
Sunday noon, the fith, April 1930 at Albert Hall, Calcutta when the special 
session of the All-Bengal Students’ Convention was held under the auspices 
of the All-Bengal Students’ Association in an atmosphere of solemnity and serenity 
to discuss and decide upon the duties of the student community in the 
history of the nation’s struggle for independence. There was writ large on every 
face the intense desire to contribute his quota to the national struggle. Every 
heart throbbed with a new pulsation. An atmosphere of perfect serenity ana 
peacefulness prevailed. 700 delegates from different District Associations 
affiliated to the All-Bengal Students' Association attended the ! Convention. 
The All-Bengal Students’ Association requested the offico-l:>earer8 lof the Bengal 
Presidency Students’ Association to participate in the deliberation of this momentous 
Convention. They however did not respond to this invitation. 

The proceedings of the Convention commenced at 1-15 p.m. Until the arrival of 
Sj, J. M. Sen-CTiipta. president of the Convention, Sj. Sachindra Nath Mitter occupied 
the chair. Sj. Seri-Giipta arrived at 2 p.m. and received a tremendous ovation. 


Resolutions 

Aftei* the address of welcome had been *read by Sj. B. N. Das Gupta, Genei’al 
Secy, the following resolutions wore adopted:-— 

(a) That this All Bengal Students’ Convention sincerely believes that every 
movement in the struggle for freedom is a step forward to the attainment of success, 
rhe Convention equally believes that no movement can be said to be a fight to the 
finish and that freedom comes not from the brain of a single individual but as the 
result of many contributing factors known and unknown. 

T-i*' I opinion of this All Bengal Students’ Convention the present Civil 

Disobedience campaign started by Mahatma Gandhi has a twofold value. Firstly 
It will help to kindle the spirit of revolution in the masses and secondly, it will strike 
^ spirit of co-operation in that section of the intelligentsia 

which 18 bureaucratically-minded. 

(c) This Convention emphatically urges upon those students who are not at present 
1?*^, Civil Disobedience movement to take up active propaganda work 
iqr Civil-Disobedience in the villages and further requests them to go in batches to 
aiiterent parts of the province to preach the ideals of revolution amongst the peasants 
and workers. 


Presidents* Speech 

Addressing the Convention Sj. J. M. Sen-Gupta said 

you have met to decide your course of action at a critical stage in the 
history s struggle for independence. There are some amongst us who 

are doubtful about the expediency of disturbing the students by again asking them 
to join the present movement. I do not think that it was at all a mistake on our 
part to ask the students to come out of schools or colleges in 1921. No doubt we 
were inexperienced then and some of the hardships and mistakes could be avoid^. 

Inexperience we have it on the authority of a High Government 
official that in 1921 we were within an ace of success.” 

Proc^ing bj. ben-Gujpta said : “Personally so far as the present struggle is 
concerned, I am convincea that it will lead to our cherished! goal. Nowhere has 
movement succeeded without the active support of the students, \vhat we 
achi^ed in the Non-co-operation days was due to the support from students.” 

During the non-co-operation days said Sj. Sen-Gupta, ‘^there was less intellec¬ 
tual appreciation of the movement on the part of those who joined ft But this 

time eve^ one was joining the struggle after having fully and intelligently studied 
the psycholo^ of movement, being at the same time quite alive to the conse- 
qu^cos of their action. This was a hopeful feature of the situation.” 

Concluding Sj. Sen-Gupta ap^led to the youths of Bengal to rally round the 
banner of Mahatma^ Qandbi. Don t you , said he, “expect either educatitm or home- 
comfort once you jump into the fight.” This warning, sud 8j. Sen-Gupta, wm 
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necessary to guard against raising extravagant hopes in the mind of the students 
which was responsible for keen disappointment in 1921. 

8j. Santosh Kumar Bagchi, a member of the Rajshahi branch of the All-Bengal 
Students’ Association who visited Mahishbathan on Sunday morning when the Salt 
Law was broken there under the auspices of 6j. Satish Chandra Das-Gupta of the 
Bengal Civil Dis-obedience Council, brought with him a chittack of salt manufactur¬ 
ed at Mahisbathan which was sold in auction at the Convention for Rs. 100. (From 
‘Advance’, Calcutta) 


The Andhra Students* Conference 

The Andhra Students’ Conference was held at Rajahraundry on the Sih. and 
9th. February 1930 under the presidency of Mr. D. Trivikratna Rao. 

In the course of his welcome address, M. R. V. Krishna Rao, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, said 

‘‘ Everybody agrees that the present system of edueatiou in India is not what it 
ought to be and if after over seventy years’ of continual application the methods 
have railed to serve the people and the country, it is time enough that the universi¬ 
ties should be closed. Indian Universities of to-day have not the natural life that 
pulsated in the veins of the ancient Vidyapithas of Amaravati, Nalanda and Takhasila, 
nor the electric energy that sustains the modern universities of the west. It is perhaps 
no exaggeration if 1 say that they have turned out to be managing directors of 
firms which manufacture clerks to Fun the mechanism of British Bureaucracy in 
India. 

, might be the aim of e(^ucatiou in India, if it is not that of developing 

maturing of intellect ftud equipping the person with tools to live 
the best of life ? Education in a high school and more so in a college discourages 
independence of thought and trains the already tradition-trodden, custom-ridden 
Indian student to reveal in comfortfible bondage and excel in clerk mentality. The 
student is brought up in happy oblijvion and blissful ignorance of the vital matters 
or hm as the subject of sex. Co-edfucation is still looked upon as noxious to the 
morality of society and it is surprising that, at this stage of national renaissance 
and awakening, there should bo effo^'tB on the part of our men to preclude a half 
nation, from the common beniefits of education.” 
said ^ referring to the outstanding'; drawbacks of the present-day education, he 

A ardently hoped that tte Andhra University would to a certain extent 

at least be better than her sister univArsities. But it has lead to Andhra division and 
typical patriotism. Already in the adept hands of a benign of step-mother it has 
assumed stinted growth. Even in its (childhood so many maladies beset her 'and 
there are few hope^ of its healthy suifvival. Unless it shall be what others are to be 
1 aon t think we will be sorry even if it ceases to exist, nor it is advisable to waste 
our energies over puny creations as sich.” 

PBBSinic|:NTiAL Address 

Trivikrama in tihe course of au extempore speech, explained 
1 ?^ fre^om of/speech, freedom of thought, and freedom of 
® docfrioos were the inherent rights of a free man 

or society, which laimed at the withdrawal of these elementary 
j9"K- Coatinn$g, Mr. Trivikrama Rao observed that great 
mought world and that c ommunism which was 
I nation had become very familiar with many 
become popular. Proceeding, he strongly 
imperialism. He was glad to note that the 
a blow to those ideas and that the Russian 
e past. 

Andhra University, he observed that it was 
unhappy quarrels that had followed in the 
aented^ the separation of the Ceded Districts 
jhe unity of the Andhra race. He urged the 
fwM not possible for the Andhra leaders to 
dhra University area. He appealed to the 


nuuivA last lung, v^onunu 
had been going on in the 
abhorr^ a few years ago by many 1 
nationalities, though it had not ye 
condemned the Theory of Empiie and i 
European War of 1914 had gdveti 
ana German Empires were themes of tk 
Cuuuog, to the vexed question of tiW 
a political by-product. He deplored “ 
wake of the Andhra University. He 
from the Circars. He pleaded for 
alwlition of the Andhra University if it 
bring in the Ceded Districts into the ' 
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leaders to call for a round table conference at an early date to solve this problem. 
He hoped that the Round Table Conference would end in the much-desire unity 
of the Andhra race. In conclusion, he appealed to the students to utilise their 
holidays for the upheavel of the villages. He explained the beauties of village life 
and the duties of students towards villagers. 

Resolutions 

The conference resumed its sittings on the second day at 2 p. iil Over thirty 
resolutions were adopted of which the following are important:— 

The Conference criticised the low percentage of passes in the Inter and B. A 
examinations of the Andhra University. 

The Conference begged of the university authorities to make Telugu the 
medium of instruction in the college classes at an early date. It was also pointed 
out by the conference that in Girls’ High Schools in the Circars, all subjects were 
taught in English from the First Form upwards and that such a suicidal policy 
should be put an end to at an early date. 

The Conference, after offering congratulations to Harbilas Sards, supported the 
Sarda Act strongly. 

The Conference called upon the Andhra students to learn Hindi the common 
language of India. 

The Conference urged the Andhra University authorities to start a college for 
women in the Andhra University area at an early date. 

After an interesting and lengthy discussion the Conference requested the Andhra 
University authorities to conduct the medical exan>mation at Vizagapatam, instead 
of at Madras. 

The Conference condemned strongly the enhamjjcd rate of fees for the Inter and 
B. A. ex«amination8 of the Andhra University: > 

The Conference put up a very strong figh^ against the use of tobacco in any 
form. The house, by an overwhelming majority, votrf for the boycott of tobacco in 
all forms and shapes. < 

The Conference brought to the notice of the Andhra University authorities the 
necessity of starting the post-graduate course at fen early date in the Andhra 
University area. 

The Conference also drew the attention of the Andhra University authorities to 
the necessity of making arrangements for the stuefy of Uriya language, as a second 
langiiage, in the colleges located in the Andhra Uni,Verity area. 

^ The Conference paid its respects to the memory of Jatin Das, who had sacrificed 
himself on the alter of Mother India. ) 

The Conference congratulated Babu Siibhas Chfendra Bose and Mr. Annapurniah 
on their courage and patriotism and for their suflfirings at present within the British 
jails. j 

The Conference exhorted the students to boycott^ foreign goods as far as possible. 

The Conference requested the Andhra University authorities to encourage female 
education by creating special facilities such as h^ilFseholarahips to the girls and 
ladies studying in the high schools and colleges wkthiu the jurisdiction of the Andhra 
University area. t 

The Conference after a prolonged and interesting- debate, adopted a resolution in 
favour of the Bound Table Conference to solve the!;vexed question of the Andhra 
University. . , } 

A resolution to the effect that the differences lin the Law of Inheritance relating 
to sons and daughters be removed immediately anld that sons and daughters be 
allowed to share the properties of the parents equiiilly was carried by an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority in spite of serious opposition, (Fromf; 'Hindu,* Madras) 
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The Madras Depressed Classes Conference 

The third session of the Madras Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was held 
on the 12th. March IgSO at Tirupapuliyur (Cuddalore) in the presence of a large 
gathering. Prominent citizens of the town and also of the district were present. Dr. G. 
Natesa Mudaliar, President-elect, Dr. Bubbaroyan and Mr. 8. Muthia Mudaliar were 
taken in procession to the conference pandal Mr. Muthia Mudaliar unfurled the flag 
and wished the Adi-Dravidas to improve their economic and social position. 

Dr. Bubbaroyan, in opening the conference, referred to the recent introduction of 
joint-electorates in districts and local boards and said that if this provision work^ 
harmfully to the minority communities he would assure them, on Government’s 
behalf, that the provision would be removed. Their progress depended on themsel¬ 
ves and he was sure such conferences would help this forward movement. 

The President then delivered his addresses, in the course of which he said :— 

“ Our country has been one, wh ich has always advocated no change. “No change” 
is the cry everyw’herc, at least in the orthodox section, and even amongst you, I 
know, there arc many who would advocate no change and who would be content 
to go on in the old groove of starvation, poverty, ignorance and untouchability, 
because whenever you turn away from the grooves, you meet with brushing opposi¬ 
tion and difficulties. You have got to undergo suiferings and difficulties if only your 
children may reap the benefit of your toils, and I want to shake off your slovenli¬ 
ness, to stir yourselves to activity and to raise from your present degradation. You 
have been sleeping for centuries and it may not be an easy task for you to shake 
off the slumber, but you have got to do it. My brethren, the country wants you. 
With your help and safeguarding your interests and the interests of the other com¬ 
munities the country wants immediate doraiuiou status. Thanks to the exertion of 
Lord Irwin our well-raeauing Viceroy, in this direction. With one mass of humanity 
in a most degardod position we cannot call ourselves a self-respecting and an ideal 
nation. My brethren, it is the duty of the caste Hindus, if they are lovers of the 
country, ‘to co-operate with you and to assist you in your attempts to lift 
yourseli up. Educate your children, work hard to caru more, live cleanly lives, 
shun intoxicants and live better.” 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then adopted without much discussion requesting Government 
to appoint two Deputy Labour Commissioners for the province, to have Deputy 
Collectors posted as District Labour Officers, to abolish the hereditary right to appoint¬ 
ments as village officers and to constitute a commission to enquire into the condition 
of agricultural labourers and lease-holders and suggest remedies for their grievances. 
By another resolution the local bodies were requested to give their foremost atten¬ 
tion to the cherries in the matter of ?rural reconstruction. Another resolution moved 
by Mr. R. Srinivasan and accepted by the House urged on the Government the need 
for giving the Sarda Act wide publicity by beat of drums in all cherries and urban 
areas so that people might not violate the provisions of the Act unwittingly. Govern¬ 
ment was also requested to give due publicity to their G. 0. No. 2600 of 25-9-19^ 
regarding the use of public wells and roads. 

Demand for Separate Electorate 

Mr. R. Srinivasan then moved the following resolution:—“That this Conference 
requests His Excellency the (Governor to re-commit for the consideration of the 
I^islative Council the amended acts of District Municipalities and local boards with a 
view to grant separate electorates to depressed classes professing the Hindu religion.” 

Mr. Srinivasan said that the depressed classes were not sufficiently eaucated 
politically or otherwise and they may not know the full value of the vote for some¬ 
time to come. It was not rare, he said, when there had been instances of votes of 
Adi-Dravidas being obtained by promises pf a treat to a pot of liquor. In a general 
electorate the depressed classes could n^ver hope to have a real representative of 
theirs returned. He suggested separate el'^^rates only as a temporary measure. 
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Mr. E. Kan nan seconding the resolution said that the joint electorate was a 
cunning system which would do great harm to their interests. What was good, he 
asked, of giving the depressed classes joint electorates when the caste Hindus could 
not be approached by them and it was considered an arrogance for an Adi-Dravida 
to write a letter to a Hindu of the higher castes. 

Mr, N. Dandapani Pillai moved another resolution that joint electorates might 
be retained provided that seats were reserved on the bodies adequate to the numerical 
strength of the Adi-Dravidas but this was not pressed. 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Pillai said that under the two Acts it was not oblya;atory 
on the Government to reserve seats for the depressed classes and in these circum¬ 
stances if they were to contest elections from joint constituencies they would have 
to face great hardships. 

After some further discussion Mr. Srinivasan's resolution was passed. 

Tkmple Entry Question 

Mr. R. Brinivasan then moved the following resolution relating to temple entry : 

“This Conference resolves that with regard to entry into Hindu temples, the 
depressed classes should not attempt any forcible entry but try to assert their rights 
wherever they are entitletl to them and to agitate continually for them.’^ 

There was a prolonged discussion on this resolution and several delegates from 
Pondicherry and Porto Novo spoke feelingly on the denial to them of the right of 
entry, Messrs. Arpudaswami Luther, N. Dandapani Pillai and J. N. Ramanathan 
participated in the discussion and advocated the staring of satyagraha immediately 
for securing the right to enter temples and even lay down their lives if need be for 
the cause, Mr. A. B. Bahajanada said that while he felt with everybody this disability, 
he would like to warn them of the dangers of passing brave resolutions and backing 
out when the time for action came. If they were denied the right to entei temples 
it was not the Brahmins who should be blamed for it, but the Padayachi, the Naicker, 
the Vellala and other caste Hindus that prevented them. Where opposition did not come 
from any of these quarters, there was the police official and the Government who pre¬ 
vented them, as it was said, in the interests of public peace. He was of opinion 
that the present state of things could be set right by constitutional means and 
legislation could easily be introduced on the matter if only all tneir Adi-Dravida 
representatives in the Legislative Council fought for it as one man. In conclusion 
he appealed to the mover to withdraw the resolution. 

The house permitted its withdrawal whereupon Mr. J, N. Ramanathan walked 
out of the hall after entering his protest against this decision. 

Appointment to Executive Council 

About seven or eight other resolutions were then adopted without discussion. 
One of these was to request the British Government that if Dominion Status was 
to be granted to India, the interests of the depressed classes should be adequately 
safeguarded. Another urged on the local government the need for sending one or 
more members of the depressed classes to the ensuing Round Table Conference 
while by a third resolution moved by Mr, Muniswami Pillai and seconded by 
Mr. Dharmalingara Pillai, the conference requested government to appoint a 
member of the Adi-Dravida community to be a member of the Executive Council 
of the Madras Government in the vacancies about to arise therein. 

Opposition to Independence Movement 

Mr. V. I. Muniswami Filial next moved : 

“This Conference most emphatically condemns the action of the Indian National 
Congress in declaring independence and starting civil disobedience and calls upon 
ail the peace-loving citizens to stand by the Government in resisting this revolu¬ 
tionary movement.^' 

Mr. H. V. Jf^nnatham seconded the resolution which was also passed. 

Other resolutions expressing their thanks to the Viceroy for the solicitude he 
evinced for the depressed classes and recording the services to the Federation of 
Messrs. Muniswami Pillai, Sahajananda, Srinivasan, Dharmdingam Pillai and 
R. Veerian were also accepted by the House. 

The President in bringing the conference to a conclusion congratulated them 
on the successful session they had and thanked them for the honour th^ hud 
conferred on him by asking him to preside oyer it. The conference then dissolved* 
(From *Hindu,’ Madras) ( 



Karnatak Non-Brahmln Conference 

Mr* B* K. Hosraani, iu the course of his Presidential address at the Karnatak 
Non-Brahmin Conference held on the llth. May 1930. at Bolgaum, observed : 

Consistently with the maintenance of the integritv and individuality of our party, 
it is open to us to join either the liberals or the Congress party. L^t us compare 
the work done by the Liberals mostly through the Legislature, with that done by 
the Oongreasmen outside it. The awakening of the masses is due more to the 
Congress than to the Liberals through the legislatures and their other associstions. 
Before the inauguration of the N. O. O. movement, political activity was 
confined practically to the cities. To the Mahatma is due the credit of carrying 
politics to villages from the cities, and to the rnasses from the classes. Of course 
the election campaign goes some way towards national consciousness. A review of 
the past work shows that this activity arises during the election campaigns and 
even then the candidates scarcely enlighten the masses on the vital issues on the 
right solution of which their well-being depends. The election propaganda has been 
anything but constitutional. Once elected, most of the members of the Ijegislatures 
scarcely keep themselves in touch with the electorates, with the result that the so-called 
representatives of the masses utterly fail to redress the grievances of those whom 
they represent. The recent Bardoli No-tax campaign is an eloquent and indubitable 
testimony of the work that could be done by the Congressmen outside the Legis¬ 
latures. ‘We must not, I think, fight shy of the fact that neither we nor the Liberals 
foresaw the outstanding defects inherent in the constitution of the Reforms of 
1919, The Government cannot attribute the failure of Diarchy to anything like 
want of adeciuate response on our part. Unlike the liesponsivists, we co-operated 
unconditionally with the Government patiently enduring public censure with the 
fond hope of doing some good to the dumb millions. We hoped to lend relief to 
the Rayat by reducing the high incidence of land tax. We could not. We endea¬ 
voured to rid him of illiteracy by making primary education free and compulsory. 
We failed. We tried to give him sufficieut medical aid but there was no money. 
We could not save the victims of drink and drug lest education should starve. We 
keenly felt the necessity of reducing the much too heavy expenditure that the 
Military Departmen t and the princely Indian Civil Service entailed. But these are 
the reserved subjects and as such beyond our control. In short, we failed not 
because we were ineflicient and irresponsive, not even because the Government were 
apathetic, but because and only because Diarchy is a half-way house between res¬ 
ponsibility and irresponsibility and on that account contains the seeds of failure 
within itself. 

The Liberals who form the classes of India would be benefited if a few more high 
salaried posts are thrown open to the Indians and could wait for any length of time 
for full Dominion Government. But what of the masses ? If the progress of the 
masses proceeds at the present rate it would take centuries for them to reach the 
level of the classes in education let alone the material side of their betterment. 
Unless the system of administration is changed as early as possible in such a way 
as to give sufficient powers to the Government of India, formed on a democratic 
basis called by whatever name, to substantially curtail the present heavy expenditure 
and to apply the money saved on reducing the taxation and the amelioration of the 
masses, I think there is no salvation for the masses. This is not at all possible in a 
dominion of India within the British Empire. 

In the first place British Parliament is not going to offer Dominion Rule to India 
immediately nor even in the near future. The statement of Lord Russel, the Under¬ 
secretary of State for India, and the speech of the Viceroy in the Assembly not to 
speak of Mr, Ramsay MacDonald's letter to Mr. Baldwin as well as the views 
of the imperialistic section of the British press warrant this statement. Ten years ago, 
we thought that we would have Swarajya in 1930 . But we now find, that it is as far 
off as ever, nay it is even further off. Year in and year out the helpless Rayat is pro¬ 
gressively deteriorating materially and morally. Every day of delay leads him nearer 
to starvation. Granting for the sake of argument that we shall get full Dominion 
Status immediately or within a decade or ^two the case for British connection with a 
place in the British Empire is by no means strong. Wc should never fail to note that 
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on every occasion, when the British introduced reforms in India, we are made to pay 
a very heavy price for the same. Strict limitations and hard conditions arc imposed 
on that part of the Government, which is responsible to the people. Now, do you 
think that India under Dominion Rule will have the power to reduce the heavy 
expenditure of the Civil Services or of the Military Department ? Do you think, in 
short, that the Dominion of India will have a constitution based on the ii dcrnands 
of Mahatma Gandhi ? I do not think you have any reason to think so. It is believed 
by those in favour of British Connection that Dominion Status is virtual independence. 
Would it were so. But the truth is that Dominion Status is as far from freedom as 
independence is from subjection. 

Let us not, therefore, yield to the temptation of wastinj^ our energy on the proposed 
Round-Table Conference, Let us not either be optimistic about the Simon Com¬ 
mission's Report. We can easily anticipate (heir recommendations. It may be 
proposed to make the provinces autonomous in form but irresponsible in reality. The 
principle of Diarchy or something of the same sort may be introduced in the Central 
Government. The Simon Reforms will be as unworkable as were those of 1919 . We 
made a mistake then. Let us not repeat it now. 

For our party, there is nothing but to accept the Congress creed. I am sure the 
Liberals sooner or later will follow suit. Our decision to enter the Indian National 
Congress is likely to take some of you by storm. But your doubts, misgivings, and 
apprehensions will speedily vanish if you but carefully note that the step you propose 
to take is the logical conclusion of all that we have learnt by our long experience 
in the past. We propose to take the step for want of a better alternative. Let those 
who have reason to differ from us but convince us that we can follow profitably, of 
course, another course rather than the one we intend to pursue and we shall adopt 
the same forthwith. 1 have given the question prolonged thought. A better alter¬ 
native is not to be found. 

It may be said by some that by signing the Congress creed our party might lose 
its individuality. The fear is groundless. By proper organisation we can easily out¬ 
number the classes in the Congress. Moreover even within the Congress we can form 
a group of our own, maintaining the integrity of our party intact. 

The next question of importance is this : How far and in what way can we be 
useful to the Congress ? The present programme of the Congress has two aspects— 
Civil Disobedience or Satyagraha, and the constructive one. 1 am afraid we may not 
at the present stage be able to undertake mass civil disobedience Let me not be 
misunderstood. I say that we cannot be civil resisters at present for the simple 
reason that we lack the necessary training for so doing. Satyagraha is a perfectly 
legitimate and constitutional weapon inasmuch as the Satyagrahi breaks any law for 
the time being in force because he honestly believes that the law, which he is forced 
to defy, docs greater harm than good to the country. Wc have every right to refuse 
payment of taxes when and so far as they are too heavy for us to bear or they are not 
used for purposes we have in view. However, we must take our own time to be able 
to practise Satyagraha. The risk of mass civil disobedience without exemplary 
discipline and sense of responsibility is too obvious. 

To start with, therefore, our activities shall be confined to constructive work such 
as : (i) the formation of Congtess Committees in the villages with a view to 
discourage litigation, the outstanding curse against which the villagers must be 
helped ; ( 2 ) to fight the drink and drug evils not so much by picketing as by silent 
and persuasive house to bouse propaganda such as would induce the villagers to 
subject the morally depraved to such boycott ; ( 3 ) to encourage physical development 
by starting gymnasiums ; to start cottage industries such as khaddar production, etc, 
and boycott of foreign cloth and foreign articles ; ( 5 ) to enlighten the ryot on the 
Improved methods of agriculture and horticulture and the economy connected 
therewith. Of course the anti-untouchability propaganda also must be taken up in 
right earnest but with great care and skill. We cannot rid ourselves of the tyranny 
of custom in a moment. 

It gives me profound pain to note that some of the leaders of the depressed 
clams pc misleading their people by advising them to dissociate themselves from 
national activities. I humbly invite their attention to the fact that if the so-called 
ontonchables are Pariahs within the Hindu community, all Indians by resion of 
their colour and nationality arc the Pariahs of the British Empire, nay of the whol^ 
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white world. The removal of untouchability within the Hiudu community will be the 
logical conclusion of the removal of the wider untouchability of Inlians by attaining 
freedom. I earnestly appeal to the depressed classes and other nunority communities 
like the Muslims, Sikhs, and the rest to co-operate with the Congress, which by 
universal consent is the only AlMndia political organisation that can be called 
national in the true sense. Independent India will attend to the interests and rights 
of the minorities far better than the British Government has ever done 


All India Women's Conference 


Lady Syket* opening Addreit 

“We. must try to educate the Indian public to drop the old prejudice against in¬ 
dependent careers for women. They must come to see that there is nothing deroga¬ 
tory in an Indian girl taking up teaching and nursing**, observed Lady Sykes opening 
the fourth annual session of the All-India Women's Conference which met at 
Bombay on the 20th, January Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presiding. 

Lady Sykes began with a reference to the impending political change and said ; 
“India is on the eve of political and momentous significance. It is almost superfluous 
to dwell on the enormous importance of the question of women's education at this 
grave juncture. Political reform, unless accompanied step by step by social reform, 
is of little real service to the country’s uplift. Indeed, I may go so far as to say, political 
advancement minus a corresponding social advancement, is a contradiction in terms* 
Let us lake, for example, the subject of nation-building, whereon the future of India 
so largely depends. The defective physique of the rising generation has caused the 
educationist deep concern, but no real progress for remedying this is possible so long 
as there persists behind the purdah a body of conservative reactionary opinion which 
is resjwnsible for the high rate of infant morality, apathy in taking precautions against 
malaria and other preventible diseases, neglect of sanitation and social evils like 
child marriages. 

“The East is waking up from its sleep of centuries. We sec what education has 
done for the women of Turkey. Upon our shoulders lies a grave responsibility for 
seeing that India does not fail to lise to the occasion." 

Lady Sykes pleaded for banishing prejudice against women taking up independent 
professions and urged that in village uolift lay a held of work of far-reaching Impor¬ 
tance. In the 7th century, when Europe was plunged in the darkness of the middle 
Ages, Emperor Harsha's sister took a prominent part in theological discussions. 

Lady Sykes concluded : “In this India of ours, which gave birth to administra¬ 
tors and warriors among women like Ahalya Bai and the Rani of Jhansi and in our 
own days to rulers such as the Begum of Bhopal who takes such an active part in 
directing and leading our movement we have surely no reason to despair." 

Preu^ential Address 

In the course of her presidential address Mrs. Sarojini Naidu emphatically 
declared that she was not a feminist and would never be one as the demand for 
granting preferential treatment to women was an admission of their inferiority. 
There was no need for such a thing in India, for the women of this country had 
always stood by the side of men in political counsels and fields of battle. 

Adverting to the purpose of the Conference, Mrs. Naidu continued that the Con¬ 
ference existed not merely to pass resolutions for educational and social reforms, but 
for something more profound, more intimate and more enduring in human value. The 
charge had been made against womenhood that their genius had been one of isolation, 
exclusion and passive resignation in the hands of destiny, and that they were bound 
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by mere traditions and were unable to get beyond the fetters of dead convention and 
ideas. She thought the Conference was a triumph and vindication of her assertion 
that the genius of Indian womenhood included everything and was all comprehensive. 

Indian culture was creative and was able to transmute even the hostility of their 
enemies into friendship. The Conference was a proof of the indivisible quality of 
fellowship of all women. AH the circumstances of their national struggle must tem¬ 
porarily make them seem to be aggressively and almost exclusively nationalist in 
their attitude towards life, but she was first and last a human being and did not recog¬ 
nise divisions of humanity merely because of race and geographical barriers. Men 
made wars and created political and economic divisions for their selfish interests, 
and created combinations and groups of friendship and hostility. But all these were 
temporary shifts and the purpose of womenhood in the nation's and world's life was 
to do away with these temporary barriers. They were evangelists of peace working 
for the attainment of common rights of humanity, as against exploitation of nation by 
nation. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions touching upon social conditions of women were adopted. 
The first resolution urged that the mother should have equal rights of guardianship 
over children with the father and also demanded for widows preferential rights of 
guaidianship over them. 

Lady Tata, moving the resolution, characterised the present law giving the father 
right to custody of children as most unnatural and unequal. 

The second resolution recorded the opinion that there should be equality between 
the sexes in the matter of inheritance and control of property and, as steps towards 
the goal, extended support to Mr. Jayakar's bill on the gains of learning, to Mr. 
Jogiah’s measure regarding women's rights of inheritance and to Mr. Sarda's bill to 
secure a share for the Hindu widow in the husband's family property, all of which 
were pending before the Legislatures. 

Removal of “Untouchabilily" 

The third resolution adopted ran :—“The Conference supports all efforts being 
made to (a) remove untouchabilitv (b) remove evils of intemperance, (c) suppress 
immoral traffic in women and children and further supports Mr. Jayakar's bill to 
remove the disabilities affecting “untouchables" and prevent dedication of Devadasis, 
the Madras Brothels Bill and all other bills on similar lines." 

Support to Child Marriage Act 

The Conference next adopted a resolution (i) expressing satisfaction at the passage 
of the Child Marriage Act, (b) urging that it should be amended so as to bring it 
into line with the recommendations of the All-India Women's conference and fixing 
the age of consent at i6 for girls and at 21 for boys ; (c) suggesting the formation of 
Sarda Committees in order to make the law effective and to bring to light breaches 
of the law ; (d) demanding immediate provision of adequate machinery for the regis¬ 
tration of marriages and ensuring correct registration of births and, (e) condemning 
the agitation against the Sarda Act started by certain sections of Hindus and Maho- 
medans as also the proposed bills for securing exemption from the operations of 
the Act. 

Muslim ladies accorded whole-hearted support to the resolution. Miss Feroze 
Din, a delegate, declared that marriage according to Islam was a contract and no 
contract could be valid unless the parties to it were above sixteen. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Mrs. Shufi Tayabji then moved a resolution, which also was unanimously adopted, 
condemning the system of purdah and enforced seclusion of women. She appeal^ to 
Hindus and Muslims alike to adopt practical measures to secure its discontinuance. 

The last resolution which was moved from the chair urged women to stand for 
elections to the legislatures, by capturing which they could prevent anti-women legis¬ 
lation from being passed. 



The Lahore Journalists* Conference 


Important resolutions concerning the future of journalism and the welfare of 
journalists were passed by a Conference of those journalists who had come up to 
I^^hore in connection with the Congress and allied conferences. The conference was 
ou^the 2 n(L January and was attended by several local journalists. 

Mr. Zafar Ali, PJditor of the “Zamindar/^ welcoming those present, hoped that 
out of this small gathering, would spring up well organised annual conterences, 
representative of the profession. In the case of journalists, numbers did not matter, 
for one journalist ahvays spoke for thousands and millions. 

Presidential Address 


Mr. Abdulla Brelvi, Editor of the ^Tombay Chronicle’' in the course of hia 
presidential speech said :— 

These are days of organisation. No group of individuals can expect to maintain 
and improve their status without continuous organised effort. There are few profes¬ 
sions in the country which are in greater or more urgent need of organization than 
th^ of joiirnalisra and yet ours is the least organised profession. The disabilities 
under which the Indian journalists have to work are more numerous and greater 
than those of the members of any other profession. They have to work more and 
harder end in circumstances that put a heavy strain on their body and mind and 
their holidays are fewer. To add to this not only is the average salary they get 
meagre, but they have also no security of tenure. In India the circumstances which 
make the living of a journalist a precarious one are too disquietingly numerous and 
what malys his lot specially hard is the absence of any provision for pension or 
provident fund, not to speak of regulations which exist in many other countries, 
guaranteeing good wages for gooff w'ork, insurance against sickness, accident, unem¬ 
ployment and old age with contribution from employers. 

It is a curious irony that the teacher and the journalist who, more than members 
01 any other profusion, contribute to the education and enlightenment of mankind 
are rewarded on the most niggardly scale for the servicelthey fender. But the teacher 
has some corapeusation in regard to condition of work and leisure which the Indian 
journalist seldom secures. 


I cm not Ignore the fact that the hardships of Indian journalists to which I have 
reterrecl are great y mitigated in some newspaper offices in this country but I .have 
readdy agree with me that the picture I have drawn of the 
condition of the average Indian journalist is not overcirawn. 

In every country the Press is the guardian of the liberties of its peoplejas well 
as the most efi^tive instrument for extending the bonds of human freedom and 
piogress and the extent to which a journalist helps to fulfil this two-fold purpose 
the measure of hia true success as a journalist. Judged bv this test 
Prtao K jou^ahsts have reason to be proud of their achievement. The Indian 
mean pan in the oountry^s struggle for freedom and the sacri- 
fltcs which In^an journalists have made and the risks which they even Ho-day'run 
coQtributioa ^ to t^t stniggle have few parallels in other paits 
journalist those who are interest^ and engaged in 
most formidable foe and special wea- 
^ns have been devised to curb and repr^s his independent and courageous advocacy 
. Though the Press Act of odious memory is no longer on 
continues enshrined in the provisions of the 
Customs Post of Books, the Princes’ Protection Act, in Sections 

if *Kaf “Prince among political sections’ 

MflWmft which has been constantly used against journalists from 

humblcst member of the 
^ “Freedom of the Press” we are supposed 

18 to exercise its true function, it is essential that 
fih^ld be removed and it should occupy the same 
msirion as the Press occupi^^^^^ Btates of Xmerica. In 

k Federal nor State laws dealing specially with the Press which 

iL n^essary, only undw the Common Law concerning libel, slander 

the Common Law itself is not diBSimilar to that prevailing in England. News- 
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Admission of Press to Legislatures 

Mr. Abdur Fwahim moved, and Mr. Kalinach Roy, Editor of “The Tribune’' 
supported a resolution, which was carried, declarin^^ that it is the ri^ht of a news¬ 
paper representative to be admitted without undue restriction to public sittings of a 
legislature or law court, and especially taking strong exception to the manner in 
which passes are issued to Press representatives for the Punjab Council and to the 
improper personal searches to which they are being subjectea in the court of the 
special luj^istrate trying the Lahore Conspiracy case. 

Jury Trial for Sedition Oasen 

On the motion of Mr, Poary Mohan Dattatriya, seconded by Mr. A. S. Sharma 
(Lahore), the Conference adopted a resolution urging jury trial for press sedition 
cases under Sec. 124 A. I. P. C. 

Hours of Work 

Mr. Sharma proposed a resolution iregarding the hours of work being limited to 
six hours daily, etc., and it was refeired to the proposed conference in April. 

The Conference also passed Mr. Purushottamaas Tandon’s resolution, that news¬ 
papers and magazines should not admit advertisements against Jthe interests of the 
country or those dcterimental to the public morals. 


The All India Journalists’ Conference 


The All-India Journalists’ and press-OwBers’ Conference met in the Cowasji 
Jahangir Hall, Bombay, on the L^th May 1230 with Mr, A. Rangaswarai Iyengar, 
Editor, *The Hindu” m the chair. Prominent among those present were Mr. 
8. A. Brelvi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle”, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, Col. G. H. 

Gidney, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. J. L. Bahani, Editor, ‘The Hindustan 
Times’, Mr. K. P. KhadiJkar, Editor, “Navakal”, Mr. N. H. Belgaumwalla and Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhaya. 

Welcome Aderess 

Mr. K. Natarajan, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates said that the Viceroy’s promulgation of the Press Ordinance had brought 
them together and made them realise .the importance of the Indian Press having an 
organisation which could speak for itself, represent its views and protect its 
interests whenever they were threatened or injured and he hoped that before they 
parted steps might be taken to initiate such an organisation on a permanent 
footing. Proceeding, the speaker stated that the Viceroy said that the repeal of the 
Press Act had a baneful effect on the Press, but as a long-experienced Indian 
journalist he emphatically repudiated such an allegation. The Indian Press, since 
the inauguration of the Moutagu-Chelmsford Reforms, had been interesting itself 
largely in social problems such as the removal of untouchability. Hindu-Muslim 
unity, child marriage, suppression of prostitution, prohibition etc. Politics had 
ceas^ to possess an unhealthy predominance in public discussions. The vigilance 
with which the conduct of officials and details of administration used to be followed 
by the Indian press had relaxed on account of the growth of a feeling that the 
attainment of self-government was the only permanent remedy for them. The 
Bimon Commission therefore had the largest share of press criticism and the British 
Government and the Viceroy had recognised the justice of the criticisms by propo¬ 
sing the Round Table Conference which virtually superseded the Commission and 
made its report only materials for discussion along with other materials before the 
conference. In the Bardoli affair, likewise, the Government with great reluctance 
admitted the correctness of press criticism and revoked its decision. The fact was 
that the Indian Press worked in close touch with national organmtions and 
workers, and hence had increased in pow^ and a sense of the responsibility, which 
they owed primarily to the people of India and not to the Government. 
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Contiuuing, Mr. Natarajan said tliat the greatest objection to the Press Ordinance 
was that it prevented the Press from doin^ its duty to the people ^cept as far as 
it was permitted by the Executive (iovcriunent tor the time being. The lawyer and 
the doctor had their riglits defined, l)ut the journalist who was otten a man of no 
inferior education and had ^(‘lu^rally a wider outlook was forced under the 
Ordinance to think not of what he should wTito to publish iri public interests but 
of W'hat impression his writings might produce on persons looking at everything 
between bureaucratic blinkers. '^I'his he rfgarded as an iiiivvarranted interference,with 
journalists’ professional rights. If the Government treated the Indian press as its 
natural enemy, the Government would have to thank itself if the Indian Press 
reciprocated the sentiment 

The Ordinance as fratm d contained proof of the c-omplete misconception of 
the Indian Press in that it sought to penalise not only writings favouring revolution 
and violence but also civil disob<‘dience which Mr. Gokhale held was an extieme 
constitutional method. He concluded by saying that civil disobedience w^as only 
a small part of this whole problem which \vas much bigger, and he felt that if 
civil diBobedicnce were dro[)])wl to-morrow the movement would lose nothing of its 
immense potentialities and actualities as a eoinpri'liensivo and natural solvent of 
nearly all the country’s social problems, such" as, the removal of untouchability, 
Hindu-Mnslim unity, elimination of abuses of caste and amelioration of the crushing 
poverty of the masses. Tliesc and more were integral parts of Mr. Gandhi’s 
programme of which the Viceroy saw the smallest part respecting civil disobedience. 
Indian journalists on th(' otlu'.r hand had viewed the movement as a whole 
as a great blessing and one (hat was bound to command the respect, admira¬ 
tion and adhesion of all to whom the Indian problem wnis predominantly 
social and religious and only super/icially political. Every Indian journalist 
therefore had to write apjireciatively of the Gandhi movement and if the 
Ordinance applied to such writings all Indian papers would have to close 
down. The only way this conting(mcy could be avoided was for the Govern¬ 
ment to appreciate the solid social achievements of (iandhiji’s movement, release 
Gandhiji and Batyagrahis, and initiate action in respect of the eleven points of Gan- 
dhiji for tlic aruefioration of the economic pressure of the present system on the 
masses. The solution of these difllculties was not to be found in repressive laws 
but in a conciliatory policy and if and when Lord Irwin’s Government turned their 
attention in this direction they w^ould find the Indian Press solidly behind them. 

Mr. Brelvi, Bcc.retary, then read messeges of syramthy from Mrs, Naidu, Messrs. 
N. O. Xelkar, C. Y. Ghintamani, and J. C. Gupta, Editor, “Advance” among others. 
Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar, Editor of the “Hindu” then delivered his presidential 
address. The following is the text :— 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow-Gentlemen of the Press, and Friends :—I am deeply grate¬ 
ful to you for inviting me to preside over this important and urgent conference. 
While 1 greatly appreciate and value the honour, 1 am even more sensible of the 
heavy responsibility which you have imposed on me. Only by your wholehearted 
co-operation and determination to face in a practical and honourable manner the 
grave and urgent problems before us to-day can 1 hope to discharge the duties 
that you have called uj>on me to undertake. 

The occasion which has brought us together is neither a ceremonial nor a festive 
one ; it is an urgent situation in which the Press and the printing trade in this 
country are faced with a crisis paver than any they have had to surmount during 
a century of their existence. I shall not take up your time with any lengthy dis- 

? uisition or elaborate argumentation on minor issues. I shall proceed as briefly as 
can to draw your attention to the main question that has arisen for our solution 
at the present juncture. 

Purpose of the Conference 

This conference of representatives of newspapers and printing presses has been 
convened for the purpose of concerting measures to meet the situation that has 
arisen from the promulgation of the Press Ordinance that threatens their honourable 
existence and progress. It is my desire therefore that in dealing with this question 
we should not be side-tracked into a discussion of other no doubt equally im¬ 
portant issues which do not, however, have a direct bearing on this question. 

47 
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The Government and Presb Control 

Bureaucracies like the Bourbons neither learn nor unlearn. The same mentality 
that prompted the enactment of the Vernacular Tress Act more than fifty years ago 
subsists with the same vigour to-day in Simla and in Whiter hall unaffected by all 
the talks about Parliamentary inkitutions and Dominion Status. The same oyer, 
sensitiveness of the bureaucracy to criticism which Sir William Muir, Sir Erskine 
Perry and Col. Yule of the India Council in 1878 dcs(*ribed as being responsible for 
that Act, the same clamour of the European community in India, the same differen¬ 
tiation between European and Indian section of the Press that dominated the mind 
of the Government fifty years ago dominate it to-day, unimpaired. And unless wo 
journalists make up our mind to organise and dfeclively resist this perpetual 
tendency of biireacraeies to muzzle the Press the future of civil liberties, nay of 
popular freedom in India would be black indet'd. 

Lord Lytton’s Press Act was repealed after four years by a Viceroy whose name 
continues to be cherished in this country as of one who sought to promote the 
freedom and welfare of the pei>ple of this country and faced the wrath of the 
bureaucracy as no otln r Viceroy has dared to do since. For dO years the Govern¬ 
ment felt safe with I8cc. J i l-A of the Penal ('ode ; but the Bangabasi case unsettled 
them and the Sedition Law wrs re-cnaeted in 1897 in the dangerous form in which it 
continues to stand to-day. The next wave of repression that started in 10U6-7 took us 
to the enactment of the Indian Press Act of 1910 under the aegis of Lord Morley 
himself who more than any otlua’ had stood for liberties of the Press in his own 
country and in Ireland. The sponsor of that Act, Sir Herbert Risicy, honestly 
confessed that there were no parallels to follow in British legislation in this matter 
and that he had to go to Austria to ^-opy its provisions from a Hapsbnrgaii model. 
The present l^ress (9rdiance extends and enlarges this code of pre-war Austria to a 
degree that puts into the shade even the control of the Press in lungland and in 
India during the War years and that has a parallel perhaps only in the doings of 
the Dublin (Jastle during the Black and Tan regime. 

The fundamental cause of the persistence of this Anti-Press fever in the govern¬ 
mental system of this country was once analysed by Lord Morley with his usual 
insight w'hen he sought to bring up repression ani reform side by side in the 
administration of this country. Ts the existence of a free Press compatible with 
the existence of an autocratic Government’—was a question on which after citing 
Mill and Macaulay he came to the conclusion that it is and the freedom of the 
Press ought to be a reality even in this country. Yet he was powerless to resist 
the introduction of the Press Act in 1919 in India. For, so long as the authority 
of the Slate is vcsUmI in the uncontrolled keeping of an alien bureaucracy not¬ 
withstanding all the forms and pretences of Parliamentary institutions, the tendency 
to control the fvcG expression of public opiniim on the system, raetliods and acts 
of that Government, is bound to assert itself from time to time in all shapes and 
forms And if to-day Ibis control and suppression of news and thought in the 
country is sought to be carried out by measures more far-reaching than any known 
to the history of this law’ in India it is because of the de.sire to ])rotect the existing 
system against the rapid and overwhelming growth of public opinion in the country 
tiat the system should yield its place to one based upon full Hwaraj for India. 

History is full of the lessons of such efforts and I need not say that whatever 
the Government may do or may not do at the present juncture, time, in the words 
of Gladstone on a historic oceakon, is on our sxle. Time is iu favour of those great 
forces of progress and freedom that to-day are surging everywhere to obtain makery 
over the forces of authority and power, of repression and reaction. 

Our immediate task, however, is to find out how to meet the situation, so far as 
we are concerned, that has been brought about by the enactment of the Press Ordi¬ 
nance. You will allow me therefore to briefly examine its professed scope and aims 
and its actual operation on and consequences to newspapers and publications in India. 
The former, we may take it, have been set out by TJis Excellency Lord Irwin in the 
explanatory statement which he has appended to the Ordinance, while the latter have 
to be deduced from the provisions of the sections of the Ordinance itself, the manner 
in wluch they have already been worked and the results thereof. 

His Excellency claims that the measure is not designed to “restrict the just liber¬ 
ies of the Press or to check the fair criticism of the administration.” He informs 
us that the measure “is one of emergency.” The plea of emergency is one that baa 
necessarily to be made for the purpose of enabling the Viceroy to use his power® 
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of Ordinance-making, It is perhaps of the same category as that which Lord L^ton 
urged in his telegram to the Secretary of Btate in 1878 when he said : We nave 
accordingly prepared a Bill and I propose to pass it at a single sitting on the pl^ 
of urgency whicfi is not fictitious, afterwards reporting to you our proceedings m 
detail. If the measure becomes au accomplished fact declared by us as lygenUy 
necessary in the inlcrcsis of public safety, it will probably be accepted with far less 
objection than if it bad formed the subject of previous discussion.’ If this is not 
80 and if the emergency is i f ally of a sudden and temporarv character, then tme 
observations of Ills Excellency in paragraphs 2 and 3 are wholly un-called for. Un 
the other hand those observations make it perfectly clear that bcnctath the plea or 

emergency tiiere is the sctfhvl belief and desire that the Indian PrCvSS should be con- 

trollt'd by the Executive', (i ^verument and the bureaucracy in this country ; that the 
repeal of the Indian Press Act in 1922 was a mistake ; that the anticipations formed 
in 1922 have not hem fultiiled ; tliat. the “malignant” features of the Indian Press 

which the Act of 1910 was intende<l to check continue and that the ordinary law 

of the country is iiietfective to secure that control which the (Government desire, 
however much it may he effective for the punishment of seditions and revolutionary 
writings. As f said, it is the same mentality that persists through more than two 
generations of bureaucratic (4overmncnt in India. 

Nj:ki) von Eternal Vrjilance 

We are, therefore, tvarranted in assuming that whatever may happen to the Press 
Ordinance as such,—it can be in force for six months only, but under the existing 
constitution it can be easily enacted as a legislative measure either with or without 
the concurrence of the I ^'gislature by the Viceroy later—the mentality that requires 
the muzzling, if not the suppression,* of the rndiau Press is there in the counsels of 
the Government of India. Unless Pressmen, and printers and publishers, nay, all 
those who value kuowlcdp:e and thought, the free expression of literary and artistic 
ideas and feelings, will organise tlnanselvcs to resist and demolish this persistent 
mentality that bciieves in its power to control the springs and guide the channels of 
knowledge and of light—unb'ss all of us unite together for the purpose not only of 
meeting tlio immediate danger before us but of preventing the recurrence of these 
shock tactics on tln^ part of the bureauiu'acy, w'e shall have to face a future, darker 
and more dismal than the present. Authority resents criticisms. Power alway feels 
nervous about it. And even with tlie advent of 8w’arnj, the.tendency of authority and 
power to control criticism and subject the expression of free opinions to the dictat^ 
of political or national policy may not have been entirely eliminated, because it is 
inherent in the very nature of those clothed wdth authority and power. Eternal 
vigilance is therefore not only the price of liberty, it is the only guarantee for the 
liberty of tlie Press. 

What are the “juist liberties” of Indian Press ? 

If then, this hollow i)lea of emergency ought not to mislead us as to the real 
nature of the danger to the liberty of the Indian Press neither should the plea that 
the Press Ordinance is not designed to restrict the just liberties of the Press or to 
check the fair criticism of the administration dec(dvc us or the public as to the 
actual fetters imposed upon us. It is difficult for me, as it must be for any one 
conversant with the rights and resimnsibilities of‘.the Press and of public criticism in 
India, to take this assertion seriously. What are the “just liberties of the Press ?” 
The liberty of the Press,” says Jjjrd Mansfield, ‘^consists in printing without any 
previous licence subject to the consequences of law.” The law of England, says 
another great judge, Lord Ellenborough, “is a law of liberty and consistently with 
this liberty we have not what is called an imprimatur. There is no such preliminary 
licence necessary, but if a man publishes a paper he is exposed to the penal 
consequences as he is in every other act it it be illegal.” Lord Irwin’s Press 
Ordinance is an entire contradiction of these doctrines. In the first place, the Press 
Ordinance imposes a preliminary licence for every newspaper and a security for its 
right conduct. In the next place the Press Ordinance subjects him not merely to 
“the penal conseq^iionces of the law” or to the normal course of the civil law for the 
publication of seditious or defamatory libel, as the case may be ; but it subjects him 
to the abnormal consequences of executive action involving the spoliation of his 
money and property, subject to a right of appeal, which, however, the courts of the 
land have repeatedly declared to be absolutely illusory. This executive deprivation of 
ks liberty of opinion and expression, of his security, his property and his publica- 
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tions can be effected not merely for what may constitute an offence or actionable 
wrong in law, but for a comprebenflive category of comments or publications “having 
a tendency directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, meta¬ 
phor, implication or otherwise”-Lyou all know the words—of a character which on 
political grounds the Government dc'ems objectionable. As Mr. Patel has so repea¬ 
tedly pointed out, there are many things which if they are spoken out to thousands 
of people in public would not be offences or actionable wrongs, but the moment 
they find publication even as reports of such speeches made at meetings in news¬ 
papers or publications, they come within the category which involves the suppres¬ 
sion of the papers. 

Checks and preventive meaKuros such as the demand of deposits from presses and 
new'spapers and the imposition of other limitations on the right of publishing 
periodicals are, as Professor Dicey poinrs out in his expressive phraseology, “incon¬ 
sistent wuth the pervading principle of English law that men are to bo interfered 
with or punished because they may or wdll break the law bnt only when they have 
committed some definite assignable legal offence. In England, no such thing is 
known as a licence to print or a censorship either of the Press of political news¬ 
papers.” The Press Ordinance negatives ovc'ry one of these declared principles that 
define the liberties of the Press and we are askcxl by the Viceroy to accept the 
statement that it puts no reBtr<4int on the just liberties of the Press. Can mockery 
go further ? 

We have been also told that fair criticisms of the administration will not be 
affected. Mark the adjectives and ^fair’ in these asseverations. What are ‘just’ 

liberties and what is ‘fair’ criticism ? Who is to be the judge of tlie justness or the 
fairness in each (rase ? 8o far as the Ordinance is (roncerned. it is the person who 
complains that is constituted tht* judge and coiirls have coiu[)lained that they cannot 
go behind the complaining authority’s judgment. In practice this turns out to be 
the judgment of the Intelligence Department or ihe^ pcirsonal picjudices of Provincial 
and local authorities as the case may be. The Indian Press knows l,o its cost what 
it is to offend the powers that be by criticisms, how^ever fair, w-hen they cease to be 
persona grata with the authority con(*erncd. 

Sapru Committee’s Judgment on Press Act 

The history of the Press Act of 1910 and the hardships, injustices and immense 
suflering it inflicted on the country were the subject of representations to the 
Viceroy in 10l7 and to the British public in 1919 through the Press Deputation of 
which I had the honour to be a member. I do not, desire to weary you with a 
recital of the case for the repeal of that Act which was cogently made out in the 
memorandum of the Press Association of India of which, I am sure my friend, Mr. 
Mody will be able to give us copies even now. What is more important is that the 
repeal of the Act was actually effected by the (Jovernn)ent of India at a time of 
nearly as great political and public excitement as the present when the Government 
was equally intent on a policy of severe repression as novv. The Sapru Committee 
on whose recommendation the repeal was undertaken and carried out put the case 
for its repeal on principle in the following terms from the point of view of the 
Indian public:— 

“Most of the witnesses examined before us, bc^lieve it to be indefensible in 
principle and unjust in its application. It has been said that the terms of Section 4 
of the Acc are so comprehensive that legitimate criticism of Government might well 
be brought within its scope ; that the Act is very uncertain in its operation ; that 
it has been applied with varying degress of rigour at different times and by differ¬ 
ent local Governments and in particular that it has not been applied with equal 
severity to English-owuied and Indian-owned papers. A general feeling was also 
apparent among the witnesses that the Act is irritating and humiliating to Indian 
iournalism and that the resentment caused by the measure is the more bitter 
because of the great services rendered to Government by the Press in the war. 
Many witnesses indeed are of opinion that the Act is fatal to the growth of a 
healthy spirit of responsibility in ihe Press and that it deters persons of ability and 
independent character from joining the profession of journalism. Finally, it is 
znaihtained that the Act places in the hancls of the Executive Government arbitrary 
powers not subject to adequate control by any independent tribunal, which may be 
used to suppr^s legitimate criticism of Government and that such a law i® entirely 
inconsistent with the spirit of the reforms scheme and ihe gradual evolution of 
responsible Government. 
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‘‘There is in oiir iudcment. preat force in many of these criticisms.” 

It has been said by the Viceroy in his statcnrient that the course of events 
the repeal of the Act has not jnslified the anticipations formed in With all 

respect, I desire to say that this is wholly aftor-thoup:ht on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Natarajan in the “Indian Social Reformer’’ lias dealt with this aspect or 
the matter with his usual clarity and vigour and I need only say that not only has 
the improvement in the tone of the Pn*ss received successive appreciations^ in the 
Government’s annual reviews presented to Parliament but that both tlie Secretary 
of State and tlio A^iccroy, since announcing their new policy in November last, have 
publicly declared their intention of going further in tlie direction of freeing the 
Press from tlie rigours of the present Sedition Law of the country in regard to the 
expression of opinions. Thr matter arose out of Mr. Fenner Broekway’s motion in 
the House of Commons in December last and the. Viceroy has repeatedly deedared 
that ho has instructed Local Governments to fake action in n'spoet of speeches or 
writings only in cases of actual incitement to violence or disorder. But there is no 
doubt that in practice many J^ocal Governments have taken action inconsistent with 
these asurances. 

The Orihnaner 

But surely, it is not for Lord Irwin to say so soon after these assurances that 
the re-enactment of the Press Act lias become necessary because he has found that 
the repeal of the old Press Act was a mistake. 

Let us now glance briefly at the ramification of the new Press Ordinance. The 
mischief that it was intended to correct is descrilu'd by the well-known Beetion 
4 describing the nature of the publications that would render presses and papers 

liable to the pains and penalties of the Ordinance. It makes absolutely no distinction 
between the publication of news and the publication of views or criticisms. So long 
as there are '‘words, signs or visible representations which are likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly whether by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, 
implication or otherwise”—you all know the words—the fact that the newspaper pub¬ 
lished news that is substantially accurate and true or criticisms that are substantially 
sound, furnishes of itself no ground of exemption to the press or paper concerned. 
The Government of India in reply to the Indian Merchants’ Chamber have assured 
the public that the Act is not intended to restrict ’the publication of new'S or the 
dissemination of news. Is that is so, the intention has certainly not been carried 
out either because of the legal ditfieiiity of defining the exemption intended to be 

given or because of the desire to keep the newspapers concerned at the mercy of 
those whose intentions may subsequently vary. 

Categories of “Objectionable” Matter 

The categories of objectionable matter arc eight and it has to be pointed out that 
in every one of these categories the executive government have made a most wanton 
and unjustifiable inroad into the rights and liberties of the Press. Clauses (a) to (d) 
deal with objectionable publications to punish which there arc provisions enough and 
to spare in the existing penal laws of the country, in the Criminal Codes, the 
Police and Military Acts and Regulations. Clauses (c) to (h), however, introduce new 
categories of Press ofl’enees which throw a flood of light on the bonafides of this 
legislation. They make it penal for the Press what is not penal for other citizens of 

the land. Clause (e) relates to the “encouragement” of civil disobedience and non¬ 

payment of taxes ; Clause (f) to the inducement of public servants to resign their 
duties. Glauses (g) and (h) relate to the promotion of class hatred which again is 
punishable under the Penal Code, and the prejudicing of the recruiting of persons to 
serve in any of His Majesty’s forces, or in any police force, or to prejudice the 
training, discipline or administration of any such force-—matters which, we believe, 
are dealt with already by the law dealing with the constitution and discipline of 
these forces. 

Dealing with civil disobedience, the clause recites that it is objectionable matter to 
publish anything encouraging or inciting any person “to interfere with the adminis¬ 
tration of the law or with the maintenance of law and order or to commit any 
offence.’ Whether a man who deliberately disobeys a law and invites the punishment 
provided by law therefor and submits to it or who asks others to do so should be 
considered to interfere with the administration of the law or not is a highly debatable 
matter* The more serious part of it comes in where the encouragement or incitement 
to commit an ‘offence’ is made objectionable. 
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_ These “offences” have already been construed to include not merely 
niiedemeanoiirs but brcarhcH of lojxal provisions involving penalties intendea for tne 
protection of the revenue. In rc^rard to public servants it is clear that even an aclvice 
io a sinpfle public servant to resign his olTice on a most hgitiiinate occasion, such 
for instance vhen he is incajiable of executing the duties of his onice, ’wiil ina&e 
section 4 applicabh*. The section makes no distinction between wholesale and indivi¬ 
dual resignations upon public or personal grounds ; nor does it make any distinction 
between asking a public servant to do or !not to do any act in accordance with his 
legitimate duty and asking him to or forebear to act illegally .and improperly, h rankly 
speaking, it is impossible for any pa])er or presvS seriously to attempt to escape tne 
provisions of this Act once the* Government, with the Intelligence Department and 
the secret services lliat move it from behind, make up their mind to take action 
against it and no power on earth can prevent the ruin of the press and the news¬ 
paper onee the Government desire to bring it alioiit- It w’as of the original beclion 
4 of the old IVess Act that Sir Lawrence Jenkins wrote as follows : ^ 

“The jirovisions of Section 4 are very comprehensive and its language is as w’lde 
as human ingenuity could make it. Indeed it appears to me to embrace the whole range 
of varying degrees of assurnnec from very certainty on the one side to the very 
limitKS of irnpossiblity on the other. It is difficult to see what lengths the operation 
of this section might not bo plausibly extended by an ingenious mind. Ihey vmuld 
certainly extend to writings that may even command approval. An attack on 
that degraded section of the public which lives on the misery and shame of otners 
would come within this wide-spread net ; the praise of a class might not be free 
risks. Mucli that is regarded as standard literature might undoubtedly be caught. 

AVJiat would he have said of the present section had he been with ns to-day . 1 

Icave’voLi all to imagine it. 

Tin: Tactics of the Exec'utive 

That the autliorities who have to administer the now Ordinance have no intention 
whatever of being deterred from doing what they please with the I re^ even where 
the language of the law is clear, was made evident by what the Chief Commissioner 
of Delhi and the Government of Bengal have already done in regard to newspapers 
and presses in Delhi and Calcutta. 1 have attempted to explain in a communication 
to the press tliat the demand for securities from all the presses in Delhi and from 
the princi])al nationalist newspapers in ("alcutta was made by an action which was 
wholly beyond the competence of the authorities even under the I ress Ordinance. 
It is obvious that wliero the executive is prepared to violate the clear provisions of 
the law in tlie manner they have already begun to do, there can be no guarantee 
whatever that tliey will be prepared or inclinecl to carry out the supposed intentions 
of the CJovernment in promulgating the Ordinance or the vague assurances now 
conveyed in their latest communique. 

Our Duty 

What then should the Press do in the faee of this Ordinance ? That is the 
question that has brought us together to-day and in dealing wUh it you will permit 
me to state plainly what T hqnestly feel to be practical and proper^ m^nods oi 
action in the circumstances. Drasti/* proposals have been made and advice has been 
given to us from different points of viewr which, I am sure, will all come up for 
consider.ation in the course of our discussions. It is true that the I r^s Ordinance 
is a part and a very important part of the policy of repression that is being 
carried out in the country in conscqucn<’c of the civil disobedience movement. And 
it is natural therefore that in adopting steps by which this repressive move should 
be met, the principles of civil disobedience should be proposed to be applied in some 
quarters to deal with this offensive of the Government. But it has also ^ be re- 
recollected that while bolh civil disobedience and repression that, is employed to put 
it down, are a phase of the national struggle that must necessarily cud in a short 
time, the control of the Press imposed by the Ordinance, even though described as 
an emergency measure, may not end so soon and may be intended with or without 
alterations to be a more or less normal feature of the Governments policy in India. 
It has again to be recollected that the Press Ordinance equally affected wth news¬ 
papers and pressc^s definitely pledged to or supporting the civil diso^ience cam¬ 
paign as well as newspapers and presses that may not be directly identmea with the 
campaign—that may sympathise with it or be indifferent or opposed to it. It 
a.ffect8 equally the newspaper presses of the country and the printing presses aii^ 
doing the work of printing ana publishing books and literature of all kmds^ and aii 
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the Beveral allied industries and trades connected therewith. I have not been able 
to obtain accurate statistics : but the total number of printing presses in this 
country probably amounts to several thousands and the total value of paper and 
printing material imported into this country everv year amounts to several crores, 
while the Indians dependent on this business and occupation number several lakhs. 
All this trade and industry will now be placed at the mercy of the executive autho¬ 
rity which can by a rigorous suppression of publications and presses considerably 
diminish and injure their business earnings and properties. The demand for securi¬ 
ties will not be confined, as indeed has been proved already, to newspapers but will 
extend to ail printing presses that the Oovernment think it safe to put under 
control. 

Dkfiance of tiif. Ordinance 

In these circumstances if has occurred to mo that whatever plan tlioso wdio 
believe in civil disobedieme or who deem it their duty to adopt a policy of civil 
resistance think it necessary to adopt when the law is sought to be applied to them, 
the bulk of the presses and newspapers ns a class may not bo able to view the 
situation from the same angle of vision. I am aware that Mahatma Gandhi has 
asked the “Navajivan’’ Press to riTuse to give security when demanded and to defy 
the Press Ordinance by continuing to publish the paper thereby inviting the for- 
leitLire of the press under the Jiew act. That is obviously a clear ease of definite 
defiance or civil disobedience ot the new law. On the other liand, action has 
already been taken by our brethren in ’Delhi and Calcutta which, while expressing 
the just resentment of the Press againot the unjust, arbitrary and illegal action of 
the authorities concern in demanding securities from them, asserted their self-respect 
in a manner that has cornpeUed the Government of India to come out with an 
explanation of their intentions in iv'gard to the operation of the Press Ordinance. 
The patriotism and public spirit that has animated this action is beyond praise but 
it is for the conference to decide whether this suspension on their part should con¬ 
tinue indefinitely or whether it should cease in favour of a more general and united, 
if less intensive, form of action against the operation of the Ordinance. Especially 
has this to be, considered as the Governmeut of India has since sought to explain, 
in consequence of this move on their part, that the Ordinance is not directed against 
the publication or dissemination of news or fair criticisms of the administration or 
the ]ust liberties of the press, but that it is directed against w’ritings inciting to 
violence of revolutionary crime or the open subversion of law and order. 

Question of Cessation 

Mahatma Gandhi approved and commended the step of suspension, w^hich is 
different from what he has directed his press to do. 1 am not abh^ to find out why 
he made this distinction or what the exact purpose, he thouglit, would bo served by 
the cessation of the publication of the new^spapers the moment security is demanded. 
If the object is to induce a general strike of all uew’spapcrs and thereby to force the 
hands of the Government, then it is clear that as Gbc Government is not asking 
security from every newspaper the result desired will not be produced. If, on the 
other hand, the intention is, as I believe it is, that Nationalist newspapers should 
not submit to the censorship a«id control which submission to the penalties of the 
Act and the willingness to conduct the paper in accordance with the desires of the 
Government involve, then I think the principle of it is one which all of us are bound 
to accept, though I am unable to agree that the particular line of yjolicy indicated 
can bring this about, I believe Mahatmaji had not the opportunity to know the full 
text of the new Ordinance and examine its full Implications. ] agree that it is 
impossible for any newspaper to accept the implications of the Ordinance and agree 
to conduct it in accordance with the notions of the Government expressed therein I 
consider it our duty to fight the danger that this Ordinance threatens the Press 
in every way by carrying on our work undeteired by its terrors up to the stage at 
which It is made impossible for us to do so with self-respect. I do not think we 
should play into the hands of Government by ceasing publication the moment the 
Government start to attack us. If newspapers should cease publication immediately 
on the demand for security and if other Nationalist newspapers who are in sympathy 
with it should also cease publication at the first touch, it would be an act of sur¬ 
render which would enable the Government to claim not only that the charges of 
objectionable writing of the newspapers concerned have been justified, but also that 
the steps taken by them to prevent them have proved effective. The question whether 
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the cessation and non-performance of the national duty of publishing and propaga¬ 
ting news and of mirroring public opinion—under whatever difficulties and all over 
the country and the world—should remain undischarged for an indefinite period to 
the great dctiimcnt of national interests admits of but one answer. 

A DtFFEKENT PLAN 

It seems to me that our duty is to fight the Ordinance and resent its application 
to us by a diderent plan in which eacli newspaper can do its duty in this behalf. 
In the case of all existing newspapers and presses, the demand for security when 
made is made on groiimls which arc not disclostxi—which really depend more or less 
upon the i^olicy or whim of the authorities concerned than upon any specific com¬ 
plaints of ohjectionahle publication. Neither the newspaper nor the press is in a 
yjosition to know what exactly are th(^ conditions under which they will be permitted 
to continue the publications of the newspapers concerned. I would suggest therefore 
that at that stage thos<‘ who can afibrd it should pay the security and challenge a 
forfeiture by coritinning to carry on the paper or busitiess according to the same 
standard of right and wrong and according to the same policy which they had adop¬ 
ted previously. If that policy and those standards of riglit and wrong are deemed 
object ionahle, tlie CJovcrnment would then have to take the next stop, to forfeit tJie 
security ; but in such a case they would be bound to state the nature of the objec¬ 
tionable publication, and specify the passage or nassages in the publication concern¬ 
ed that arc so in their opinion. It would then oe for (he newspaper or press in 
question to challenge the view of the Government and put it before the public as well 
as the High Court for adjudication. It is, of course, well-known that the courts will 
be praclieally powerless to afibrd any remedy, but the Fress would have had the 
opportunity of showing to the public the nature of the iiuiuisition it has been sub¬ 
jected to and would be in a clear position to decide for itself whether it is or is not 
going to subject itself or the paper to such inquisition by acci'piing the conditions 
involved and paying additional security as also risk of forfeiture of press and security 
alike. I have no doubt what the answer of everyone of us will be at that stage. The 
step of ceasing publication, therefore, seems to mo to be^ more properly undertaken 
on the forfeiture of the first security rather than on the first demand of security. I 
would urge this course on ih(? further important ground that the interval between the 
payment of security and its forfeiture will give the papers and presses in India time 
to intensify their agitation in the country and also enable the Indian Press to be better 
prepared, if the occasion arises and it becomes practicable, to put into operation an 
effective plan of common suspension. 

There is also, it seems to me, another distinct advantage in such a course. It 
would put to the test the latest professions and assurances of the Government, if the 
papers which by their patriotic action had brought about the announcement, resume 
and continue publication of their papers and await the occasion when the Govern¬ 
ment will order a forfeiture. Then these papers and the rest of us, including the 
public, will be in a position to challenge the decision of the Government and with 
equal self-respect refuse to submit to the humiliating conditions which the Government 
declaration of forfeiture would impose on the conduct of the papers thereafter. This 
course of action will also enable us to put the Anglo-Indian l^ress—whose attitude 
in a matter that affects the liberties of the Press has been extraordinary and who 
have attempted to show that the Pres Ordinance impose no unreasonable restrictions 
on the Indian Press—in their proper perspective in the eyes of the public. 

I am making these suggestions in a tentative way, from what I deem to be a prac¬ 
tical stand-point, and in all humility, and I trust that it would receive full considera¬ 
tion at your hands. 

Right Of Free Criticism Essential. 

In the great uphill fight which the Indian Press has to carry on at this juncture it 
seems to roe that it is more than ever necessary that we of the Press should havO a 
clear perception of our duties and functions and strive not only to continue our exis¬ 
tence as the Fourth Estate of the realm, but to maintain the highest traditions of feir- 
ness, independence and integrity in the discharge of some of the most responsible 
duties that we owe to our country, and to society. We should not allow ourselves to 
be overpowered or dominated either by official Or by unofficial pleasure. Except in 
the case of newspapers which are avowed propagandists of particular causes or party 
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organisations, the duty of newspapers, especially at this juncture in India, is not 
merely to resist the encroachments of official authority on their liberties, but also not 
to surrender their freeiorn of judgment and their right of fair and just criticism, in 
the interests of the public, of all public causes, measures and actions, including even 
those which is its editorial policy to support. It this essential right and duty of the 
Press is not maintained intact, one of the most essential of the rights of civil liberty 
of the people, freedom of speech and of opinion and expression, will exist only in 
name. I am far from claimiiig that the Press in India has attained to the ideal 
conditions of existence that would enable every member of it to discharge its 
duties in this respect without fear or favour. Hut the Indian Press, despite 
the calumny of successive bureaucracies in power can lay just claim to a record of 
honourable and patriotic public service, in the midst of repeated attempts to fetter 
its liberties. At the same time, I hope 1 shall not be misunderstood if I say that 
whatever political duties and political discipline may be imposed on political leaders 
or workers, newspapeis as such cannot, without serious risk to their liberty and their 
usefulness as independent organs of public opinion, accept either the directions or the 
discipline of party organisations or poittical programmes, whatever individual journal¬ 
ists as individuals may decide for themselves. The discipline and self-restraint, the 
responsibility and the sense of duty that have to be imposed on the Press and press¬ 
men are onerous in themselves, but are different in their nature and method from 
those imposed on politicians and partyrnen. They may be controlled, where this is 
feasible, by organizations that are designed to maintain the liberties of the Press and 
its standards and traditions of public work As a national institution in the country, 
the Indian Press may not yet be well-organised, but it fulfils a distinct function in the 
corporate life of the people anJ performs an indispensable duty in the service 
of the country. 


Wanted An Effective Fighting Organisation 

What is really required, and it is a sore need, is an effective fighting organisation 
if not of the entire Indian Press for the maintenance of its “just liberties" and it 
behoves us to regard it as one of the first duties of all of us on this occasion to seek 
to put such an effective organisation into working order. We have to call to our aid 
every honest and fairless journalist who believes that the maintenance of the liberties 
of the Press is vital to our existence as a nation and that the latest assault upon those 
liberties made by the Government should be repelled by all the force and strength at 
our command The met >0 Is of agitation and effirt to secure our ends need be circums¬ 
cribed by no forrnulae so long as they are honourable and are consistent with the self- 
respect of honest journalists and printers. If there are any among us who believe that 
by making our representations before the Viceroy and the Government by means of a 
deputation or otherwise we shall be able to help the cause, I for one an not 
prepared to rule out such a procedure in so far as the Press is concerned. If there 
IS again a general feeling that pressure for the repeal of the Ordinance can only be 
brought by means of an agitation carried on in England or in Europe through a 
deputation on behalf of the Indian Press, I for one, will, provided it is feasible, not 
be against it. It may be that until the temper and atmosphere in which the Govern¬ 
ment are carrying on changes and a new policy is set on foot, the chances for the 
total repeal of the Ordinance are not blight. But whatever might happen to 
the major political issue, the issue of the liberty of the Press has got to be 
fought out primarily by the Press and from its standpoint and conception of 
public interest and public duty ; and I have no doubt that a persistent, vigilant 
and active organisation on behalf of the Press should carry on the plan of cam¬ 
paign that we may decide upon here continuously and unflinchingly until this Act 
IS repealed. If wc do this I have no doubt that not only will the repeal of the 
Ordinance at an earl^y date become a certainty but also the conditions of the exis¬ 
tence of the Indian Press even under this Ordinance can be made less intolerable 
than they are now. 

Believers as we all are in the necessity for the achievement of full Swaraj by 
India at the earliest possible moment, we have to remember that under any Govern¬ 
ment, as has been said by an eminent jurist, ‘‘the respect for civil liberties is the 
touchstone of everything for which any civilisation worthy of the name sUnds." 
W§ have therefore to work and strive in faith. And the faith that should animate 
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us in the struggle before us cannot be put in better language than than of Alexander 
Hamilton ; “The sacred rights of makind are not to be rummaged for among old 
parchments or musty records ; they are written as with a sun-beam in the whole 
volume of human nature by the hand of Divinity itself and can never be erased or 
obscured by mortal power. 1 consider civil liberty in a genuine unadulterated 
sense as the greatest of terrestrial blessings. I am convinced that the whole human 
race is entitled to it that it can be wrested from no part of them without the blackest 
and most aggravated guilt. 


Resolutions • Passed 

The following resolutions were moved from the Chair and carried unanimously ;— 

(i). This conference condemns the arrest and detention of Mahatma Gandhi as 
a wanton affront to the Indian nation, demands his immediate release and urges on 
the British Government the imperative need of opening negotiation with him with a 
view to bring about satisfactory settlement of the national demand. 

{ 2 ). This conference expresses its sympathy with all journalists, who in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties are suffering imprisonment and condemns the action of the 
local governments in not according to them the treatment consistent with their rank 
and status as educated men belonging to an honourable profession. 

{ 3 ), This conference representing newspapers, printing presses and allied trades 
and industries emphatically condemns promulgation by the Governor General of the 
Press Ordinance as a measure which is subversive of liberties of the press and funda¬ 
mental rights of freedom of opinion and thought of citizens opposed to all cannons 
of civilised government and the measure is calculated to injure real interests of coun¬ 
try by suppression of public opinion by its provision of summary executive proceed¬ 
ings as well as an economic danger to the country in as much as its operation will 
result in serious dislocation of trade and industry generally and specially in the ruin 
of printing and allied trades and industries and thus entail forced unemployment of 
thousands of skilled and unskilled workers and the conference therefore demands its 
immediate withdrawal. 

(4) . This conference resolves that such action as had already been taken by 
Government under the present Ordinance is most unjustifiable, uncalled for and 
vindictive and demonstrates, as is the experience of the working of the Press 
Act of 1920 , the danger of arming the Executive with wide and arbitrary powers and 
that in particular the action taken in Delhi simultaneously with the promulgation of the 
Ordinance against all newspapers and printing presses is not only illegal but also 
exposes the hollowness of the claim made on behalf of the Government in the Home 
Secretary's reply to chamber and bureau, that the Ordinance is not intended to 
restrict the dissemination of news. 

( 5 ) . This conference resolves that as a mark of protest against the Press Ordinance 
there should be complete stoppage of all work in the office of every newspaper and 
periodical and printing press and other allied trades and industries on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, the 20 th and 21 st May 1930 . 

( 6 ) , On the main question of what action newspapers were to take the Committee 
had arafted the following resolution. This was put from the Chair :— 

•‘While appreciating the action of newspapers and the press in Delhi, Calcutta, 
Lahore and other places in suspending publication of newspaper as an effective pro¬ 
test against the arbitrary and improper use of the Ordinance this conference is of 
opinion that it should be open to newspapers and presses which have been or are 
hereafter called upon in the first instance to furnish security to do so provided that 
newspapers and presses which are members of this conference should not furnish 
security if their first security is forfeited and that the Committee of Action hereinafter 
appointed should thereafter take such steps as may be possible to ensure joint 
action of all members of this conference and of other newsimpers and presses which 
may agree with the view to assert rights of the press.* 
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Mr. Sadanand moved the following amendment :— 

‘‘Where security is demanded from the printer or publisher of and organ of political 
opinion the printer or publisher shall refuse to furnish security and cease publication, 
entrust the Committee of Action with the task of devising ways and means to secure 
the earliest repeal of the i’ress Ordinance including, inter alia, (i) suspension of 
publication of all nationalist organs of opinion all over India. (2) organisation of 
boycott of all organs of public opinion which support the Press Ordinance, (3) with¬ 
drawal of employees from the above presses and (4) organisations of effective methods 
of collection and dissemination of news and propagation of political opinion which 
it is sought by this Ordinance to debar**. 

Mr. Sadanand said that the amendment was self explanatory and as the question 
had been discussed at length in the committee and his intention in moving the amend¬ 
ment was only to place on record the opinion of those who did not think the action pro¬ 
posed in the main resolution adequate to meet the needs of the situation. 

Mr. Ferozechand of Lahore supported the amendment. It was then put to vote 
without any discussion and was lost 8 voting for and 12 against. The main resolution 
was then put to vole and was carried 13 voting for and 7 against. 

(7). The Conference then adopted the final resolution which runs : 

“The conference hereby constitutes a Committee of Action consisting of the 
following gentlemen for the purpose of carrying out the resolutions of the conference 
and taking steps for the purpose of establishing a Press Defence Fund with a view 
to assist newspapers and presses with the members of the conference to fight the 
Press Ordinance and all proceedings and actions taken by Government thereunder 
and to concert measures to secure joint action with a view to the repeal of the 
Ordinance :—Messrs. Rangaswamy Iyengar, Ramananda Chatterjee, Shahni, Brelvi 
and Kalinath Roy. 


The U. P. Zamindars’ Conference 

The lollowing is the full text of the resolutions passed |by the U* P. Zamindar’s 
Conference held at Lucknow on the 6 th. Fchnmry 1930 with Nawab Sir Mozumlllulah 
Khan in the chair :— 

1. This Conference of the landowners of the United Provinces condemns with 
feelings of abhorrence the dastardly attempt made to wreck the train conveying their 
Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin and congratulates them and their party on 
their Providential escape. It warns the country that such detestable crimes are not 
only extremely harmful to the political interests of India but are also very debasing 
to her high standard of morality, religion, and culture. 

[ Put from the chair and carried unanimously.] 

2. (a) This Conference condemns the spirit of revolution and communism that is 
gradually creeping into this country from outside. It is alien to Indian culture and 
civilization and repugnant to Indian sentiment. If the activities of communism will 
be allowed to go unchecked, it is sure to subvert the structure of Indian social and 
political order and thus lead to anarchy and economic chaos. 

(b) This conference strongly disagrees with the adoption of the Independence 
creed by the Indian National Congress and hopes that the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress will not deprive the country of their co-operation for the political 
uplift of India. 

[ Proposed by the hon. Raja Sir Rampal Singh, K.c.i.E., seconded by Khan 
Bahadur M. Fashihuddin, M.L.C., of Budaun, supported by Rai Bahadur Babu 
Vaidyanath Das of Benares, and carried unanimously. ] 

3. This Conference gives expression to its appreciation of and cordially welcomes 
the announcement made by His Excellency the Viceroy on the 31st October, 1020, 
and urges all patriotic well-wishers of the country to support the Round Table Con¬ 
ference to be held in l^ndon and to send representatives to confer with the British 
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Mln'sters in order to evolve a Dominion Constitution for India with full regard to her 
present and future needs and requirements. It strongly lays stress on the fact 
that the landowning classes whose interests the British Government is morally 
bound to safeguard have the greatest stake in this country, and prays that they 
should have adequate representation commensurate with their stake in the Round 
Tabic Conference 

[ Proposed by Raja Jagannath B^'khsh Singh m. L. c. of Rae Bareli, seconded by 
the Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, m. L c. of Gorakhpur, supported by Sardar Autar 
Singh of Bahraich and carried unanimously ] 

4. This Conference urges that simultaneously with the attainment of Dominion 
Status for India it is essential that there should be a second chamber for this 
province. It further urges- that special landholders' electorates should continue 
and the number of special landlord seats should be increased to at least sixteen in 
number. 

[ Proposed by Rai Bahadur Thakur Mashal Singh of Hardoi, seconded by Lala 
Hari Raj Sarup, Secretary, U. P. Zemindars* Association, Muzaffarnagar, and carried 
unanimously ] 

5. This Conference is strongly of opinion that Dominion Status should be the 
immediate objective of British policy in India; and that the landowners of the 
United Provinces should supfKirt, join and co-operate with those organizations 
which are striving for it by constituiional means. 

Proposed by Major D. R. Ranjit Singh. Secretary, Agra Province Zemindars* 
Association, Allahabad, seconded by Rai Saheb Lala Hari Krishna Das of Lucknow, 
supported by Rai Bahadur Thakur Hanuman Singh Lucknow, and carried unani¬ 
mously ] 

6. This Conference appreciates and welcomes the appeal issued by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and expresses its willingness to co-operate with him in his efforts to bring 
about the greatest measure of agreement between all parties, communities and 
classes in order to make a united demand on behalf of India at the Round Table 
Conference. 

[Proposed by Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad, M, L. C., of Sitapur, seconded 
by the Raja Bahadur of Padrauna, Gorakhpur, supported by Rai Bahadur Thakur 
Amar Singh of Pali and Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, M. L. C. of Muzaffarnagar 
and carried unanimously.] 

7. In view of the grave political atmosphere in India and the statesmanly and 
generous advocacy of her interests by His Excellency Lord Irwin, this Conference 
prays that His Majesty’s Government may be pleased to extend his term of office 
to such period as the impending revision of the Indian cons'itution may require and 
it further appeals to His Excellency Lord Irwin to be so kind and gracious as to 
agree to be long enough at the helm of affairs so that India may have the benefit of 
his sagacious guidance. 

[Proposed by the hon. Raja Moti Chand, c. I. E of Benares, seconded by the 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, M. L. C, Gorakhpur, supported by Maulvi Syed Habibullah 
M. L. C, of jalaun, and carried unanimously.] 

8. This Conference resolves that a Working Committee be appointed to take such 
steps as may be necessary from time to time to safeguard the interest of the land¬ 
lords, that the hon. Nawab Sir Mahomed Mauzammil-ul-lah Khan be its chairman 
and that it consist of twelve memoers nominated by the British Indian Association 
of Oudh, the Agra Province Zemindars* Association and the United Provinces 
Zemindars’Association, each nominating four members and the committee having 
power to co-opt other members and to frame its own rules. 

Behind The Scenes 

The draft resolution recommending a second chamber in every province stood on 
the agenda in the name of Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish prasad of Muzaffarnagar. But 
when asked if he would move it, he refused as he d*d not want to commit himself 
to that opinion. He pointed out that public opinion in general considered second 
chambers to be the graves of all good causes as was shown by the Council of State 
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which was considered to be a reactionary body. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, the respected 
talukdar ex-Minister, Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad and prognressive zemindars co¬ 
operated effectively to recast the draft resolutions on liberal lines. 

A Patrotic Speech 

All speeches were in Hindustani. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagadish Prasad in his 
speech argued that there was not only the communist whose active propaganda 
for the total annihilation of the landed aristocracy and the capitalist order was a source 
of great danger to the zamindars, there was not only the Congress presidential 
address which might have Treated an apprehension in the minds of the zamindars 
that they were not looked oii with favour in that quarter, there was not only the 
youth movement extremely distrustful of all the landed and capitalist and other vested 
interests ; but almost all the non zamindar classes and interests looked down upon 
the zamindars considering them to be a useless body. The reason for all this was 
that the zamindars did not take their proper share in the fight for the political free¬ 
dom of the country ; and the three principal zamindars* associations in these provin¬ 
ces were considered by non-zamindars to be meant more to give addresses and parties 
to Governors and Viceroys than to serve any really useful purpose. The zamindars 
depended too much on the Government and considered the latter to be the very 
back hone of their existence while the Government were, really speaking, 
opportunists. If the zamindars wanted really to safeguard their existence they must 
cooperate with some of the political parties in the country and work conjointly with 
them. With the latter object in view Rai Bahadur Jagadish Prasad was of opinion 
that the ‘J.iberals* vere the most suitable party in the country with whom in the 
present ''ircumstances, zamindars had better throw in their lot. Unless the zamindars 
thus stood on their own legs their future must be gloomy indeed. 


The U. P. Zamindars* Association 

* annual general meeting of the U. P. Zamindars* Association, was held 

at Muzaffarnagar on the 9 th. March 7930 . The following resolutions were adopted 
(t) inat the annual general meeting of the Association endorsed resolution no. 3, 
0 Its executive committee about political situation in the country, passed at its meet¬ 
ing neio nn Jan. t 6 last and resolved that in view of the forth-coming constitutional 
cnanges and the impending civil disobedience movement, it is very essential that the 
zamindai^ should consolidate their own position and organise themselves effcc- 
tivety and also try to improve their relations with the tenants. It further appointed 
a su -committee of all the five office-bearers, mentioned above, with powers to co-opt 
members from the different districts to tour in the districts and organise Zamindars* 
associations. 

meeting further considers it its duty to apprise the leaders of the 
avil disobedience movement of the grave danger to ordered society with which their 
which they have decided to embark is fraught and urges upon the 
accede to the unanimous demand of the country for Dominion Status 
opporSy'^® personnel of the Bound Table Conference at the earliest 

Simon meeting welcomes the recommendations of the Provincial 
seats to irt in the Indian Central Committee for increasing the landlords’ 

proposed Second “"'I j°'' *hem good representation in the 

respects a« (hew do^ mber but regarded the report as unsatisfactory in several other 
S^v in viewof the '*1 the constitutional problems of the 

fb^ Thaf ^e V demand of the country for Dominion Sutus. 

Association the .inht'nf further welcomes their recommendations for giving this 
I out of 6 for the TTnnli-^H* **^*'”k * representatives for the Lower House and 

Committee in mating,e*Pressed dissatisfaction at the fact that the 
and the lust claims^^and ‘he popular constitution 

been eiven the rioht nf ew ^ *hts old association which in justice should have 

Kw Houi like he l-r^^ for the Lower House and 2 for the 

upper House, like the Agra Province Zamindars' Association, Allahabad. 
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It was also lesolved that a copy of this resolution be sent by cablegram to the 
chairman, Simon Commission, London, with a request that this Association should be 
given the right of electing 4 representatives to the Lower House and 2 to the 
Upper House. 

(4) That in continuation of this Association resolution no. 15, dated Dec. 18, 
1929 about the representation of Zamindars on the Round Table Conference the 
meeting further resolved that His Excellency the Viceroy be specially requested to 
take into consideration at the time of selecting representatives for the Conference, 
the rights and claims of this Association which primarily safe-guards and represents 
the rights and the interests of small Ziminc^ars of the United Provinces who form 
more than 90 per cent, of the huge Zamindar population of the Province and who 
in view of their large numbers and special inrerests require special representation at 
the Round Table Conference. 

{5) That the meeting congratulated the leaders assembled at Delhi at the 
invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to solve the mutual differences and to prepare a 
common demand for the Round Table Conference at the progres made in the desired 
direction and expected that the efforts of the Patro Commit ee will end in success 
in solving the problem of minorities including the landlords and resolved that this 
Association is pleased to accept the invitation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to take part 
in the deliberations when a large Conference is held to ratify the recommedations 
of the Patro Committee. 

In view of the forthcoming Round Table Conference in London the meeting 
also resolved to appoint a sub-Committee to prepare the cases of landlords in the 
United Provinces in detail to be presented before the said Conference by their 
representives. (From ^Leader,' Allahabad). 

The Executive Committee Meeting 

The following resolutions were passed by the Executive Committee of the Associa- 
at Muzaffarnagar on the lOth January 1^30 :— 

1. The U. P. Zamindars' Association views with apprehension the recent change 
in the creed of the Indian National Congress and the means and methods proposed 
to be adopted by the Congress to achieve that goal and considers this change as 
unfortunate at this critical movement in the constitutional history of India. The result 
of such a moment is likely to embitter the relations of zamindars and the tenants. 
The right thing in the opinion of this Association, for the National Congress at this 
juncture, was to rally all the different parties including landholders in the country 
on one platform and advocate their joint demand for Dominion Status before the 
proposed Round Table Conference in London, in order to show to the outside world 
that the whole of political India is speaking with one voice and making it thereby 
difficult for His Majesty’s Government to overlook our demands. The Association 
regrets that this opportunity was missed by the Congress bat fortunately for the coun¬ 
try the National Liberal Federation at Madras issued a comprehensive appeal to all 
the parties in India to hold a conference and prepare a joint demand for Dominion 
Status. This Association endorses the appeal of the National Liberal Federation and 
is fully prepared to co-operate with it and to send representatives to the proposed 
conference. 

2. This Association suggests to other zamindars' associations in this country to 
join this conference and try to frame a constitution best suited for the country and 
at the same time guaranteeing their own interests ; and further enjoins on every 
right thinking zamindar to shake off his traditional indifference and take his proper 
share in the constitutional fight for the political uplift of the country and educate the 
tenantry in the same direction. 

3. This Association further makes it clear that any attempt to solve the constitu¬ 
tional problem of India without the co-operation and consent of the landholding classes 
is bound to end in naught and prove detrimental to the best interests of the country. 

4. The Association also impresses upon the Government the urgent necessity of 
their purpose by actual change in their policy and concede to the unanimous demand 
of the country for Dominion Status the actual form of which will be settled at the 
Round Table Conference which should be convened as soon as possible because the 
longer the conference is postponed the greater the suspicion that will creep into th« 
minds of the people. 



The European & Anglo-Indian Polity 

The Calcutta European Association 

Speaking at the annual dinner of the European A ssociation held at Calcutta 
on the 7 th. Februar^y His Excellency Sir Stanley Jackson, Governor of Bengal, 

said :— 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity which has been afforded me to-night of meet¬ 
ing the members of the Calcutta branch of the European Association. The duty 
falls upon me of responding to the toast of the guests which has been proposed by the 
Chairman in such kindly and generous terms. 

There was just one moment when I thought that Mr. Villiers was experiencing 
difficulty in dealing with his task. He appeared to express a preference for honouring 
this toast and some doubt as to the pleasure to be derived from proposing it. How¬ 
ever a little elaboration showed that he was not only pleased to propose the toast 
but by his kindly remarks made us all feel under obligation for his most cordial 
welcome. I was surprised to hear Mr. Villiers remark that this branch of the European 
Association was being resusciaied, as though it had been seriously ill and suffering from 
inertia and that it had not quite recovered that vitality which it u-'.ed to possess and 
which is necessary for its usefulness. It appears that if ever there was a time when 
such an Association might be expected to perform really useful work, it was under the 
conditions which existed in India to-day and it should not be necessary to have to \»hip 
up interest and support the European Association of India of which you in Calcutta 
are an important or,, as Mr. Villiers stated, a main branch which has long enjoyed a 
position of authonty and influence. 

Your views and your advice on matters of political interest are welcomed and 
weighed with that; respect due to them by those responsible for the administration of 
Government locally and by the Government of India. Your opinions also command 
the respect of the public in Great Britain, which is ready to regard statements of the 
European Association in India as authoritative. The value they attach to your views 
arises from the belief that they are formed upon experience and based upon practical 
and balanced judgment. Such use of your views must impose additional responsi¬ 
bility upon your conclusions. 

1 listened with much pleasure to the excellent speech of your Chairman this even¬ 
ing and I gathered from bis remarks that whilst the objects of the European Asso¬ 
ciation in India are the maintenance of British rights and the protection of European 
minorities, they are also deeply interested in the welfare of India and its political 
and social development through the ordinary evolution of political reforms and they 
endeavour to enlist the co-operation of all loyal Indians to this end. 

The latter object has been repeated by Mr. Villiers to night with some emphasis 
and it should place you on good terras with all fair-minded Indians. Mr. Villiers said 
that he regarded the presence of your guests here to-night as a sanction of your 
policy. If your policy is what I have just stated and which he has slightly elaborated 
he may take it that no one will avail themselves of the sanction he offers to express 
their protests by walking out 

Most of those present here to night are, I believe, residents of Calcutta. In such 
gathering in ordinary times I might be expected to devote some of my remarks to 
matters of local interest but I realise, as you do, that these times are not in India 
ordinary times. The larger political issues must overshadow local affairs in the 
minds of every one. I gather from the speech of your Chairman to-night that the 
European Association mainly interests itself in matters of a political nature directly 
affecting the European community in India. 

The only matter of local political importance I should like to mention is the 
prospects of my new Ministry in a Council which, I am hopeful, will prove of a more 
constructive disoosition than I have known for the last few years. I hope that if they 
create the same impression upon the public, as they have done upon me by their 
handling of their administrative responsibility in their individual offences, they 
should meet with general support. Their advent has concided with the exodus of the 
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Congress Party from the Legislative Council consequent upon the decision of the 
Congress conference, an action which I do not think my Ministers anticipated and 
one which I have little doubt they regard with mixed feelings. 

The course that events have taken in the political life of India during the last few 
nonths is well-known to all here and it is not necessary for me to recapitulate them 
to-night. It is but natural that they should be followed with deep interest by the 
Europeans living in India who largely derive a livelihood in work of one kind or 
another in which they are engaged. 

I feel I am right in believing that the confidence of all Europeans in India in the 
man at the helm, upon whom the greatest burden of responsibility rests in these diffi¬ 
cult times, remains unshaken and that we here to-night can assure the Viceroy of our 
loyal support and sympathy in the discharge of his onerous duties. 

The Viceroy's announcement last November and his declaration of the proposed 
conference between representatives of political opinion in India and the Indian States 
with His Majesty’s Government undoubtedly created a new situation. The announce¬ 
ment was accorded a favourable reception in all moderate sections of public opinion 
in India, including a conditional approval by the leaders of the Congress Party. 

The latter, however, soon changed their views with the result that the generous 
offer, which appeared to be the limit of conciliatory effort, was definitely rejected ind 
at the conference of the Congress at Lahore a declaration in favour of independence 
and severance from British connection was adopted. The proceedings of this confer¬ 
ence are fist becoming history which, I feel, soon many will wish had never been made. 
By their action the Congress Party have placed themselves outside the field of 
practical politics and cannot be exprected to take part in any further negotiations 
before the future constitutions for India is decided by Parliament. 

In a speech to the Assembly the Viceroy elaborated his declaration of November 
last and his announcement of the intention to proceed with the conference regardless 
of the decision of the Congress, a decision which, I feel, will be welcomed with 
satisfaction by all Indians anxious for their country's political progress and who have 
the vision to appreciate that real progress can only be established on a basis which 
will last, through orderly evolution of political reforms. 

It is obvious that real progress in constitutional Government in India cannot be 
made at breakneck speed without the gravest dangers to the country’s general welfare. 
The views of the Congress must not be taken as the views of India. Men ot modentc 
political views recognise the supreme folly of the course upon which the extremists 
nave decided to embark and they realise the danger, not only to any political progress 
but also to the peace of the countryjif their mad proposals arc allowed to take their 
course unchallenged. 

There are signs on all sides that the Moderate politician who has for too long 
been silent and inactive is now being roused into activity and an opportunity un¬ 
doubtedly oflers itself as never before for them to render inestimable service to their 
country and to protect it from chaos and disaster which must be the inevitable result 
of lollowing such a dangerous and irresponsible lead. 

I have no doubt that the European Association will continue to discharge its 
corporate functions in the future as well as it has done in the past. The need of its 
activities in the future is not likely to be less than it has been in the past You have 
expressed your views with some courage upon the complex problem of the future 
constitution for this country. I agree with Mr. Villicrs that in these times each 
of you carries an individual responsibility and that it is incumbent upon all to culti¬ 
vate an intelligent interest in the problems which confront us in India to-day. 

You are deeply interested in the welfare of India and you have not hesitated to 
express your wish to assist India to progress towards the attainment of its legitimate 
ambition as a self-governing unit within the British Empire. The easiest and* I 
believe, the only way to assure this end is through mutual understanding that brings 
goodwill and the disappearance of fear and suspicion. To this end you are prepared to 
play your part and you ask for the co-operation of all loyal Indians. 

The Chairman^s Speech 

Mr. E Villiers, Chairman of the branch said:— 

The world knew or should know that the Association realises and understands 
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perfectlv the natural desire of the country to manage its own affairs and to rule its 
own house even at the risk of that loss of efficiency which the writers of the Nehru 
Report themselves visualised as inevirable. 

It knew or shouIH know that while the Association stands for fairness and equity 
to India, it also stan Is for fairness and equity to Europeans and to their own people 
who had done so much to make India what it is lO'day. Provided un<lerstanding 
be met with un lerstandinj^ and reason with reason, India might look to the 
Calcutta branch for the championship of her intention to become, in the fulness of 
time, ai independent and self-governing unit wiihin this great Empire. 

Certain problems have g«)t to be faced. India’s poli'ical march forward is not 
going to halt because any one party, or any one community has decided to keep 
aloof A constiiuiion acceptable to all has got to be evolved. If all parties take 
their share in shoul lering tliis intellectual burden, a solu'ion will be found 
which, he believed, would in the main be acceptible to and the only people who 
would find themselves left out in the cold, when a fi lal settlement came, would 
be those who, through preju lice or indolence, hid preferred to keep aloof. 

After analysing the phrase '"Dominion Status’* Mr. Villiers said that he wis parti¬ 
cularly anxious that none slioul I misinterpret him as saving or implying that the crys- 
tahsation of their policy into these two words meant nothing and was merely used 
as a pinch of salt to put on India's tail. 

England's declared policy wis definitely and clearly that of eventual Dominion 
Status. All he warned to make clear was that untiI how and why ani when were 
filled in,—and that was a gigantic task in the coming years—until that tremendous 
details as, for example, the question of Indian States and of army and communal issue 
had been evolved and settled, neither the extremists in London nor in Calcutta or 
Lahore had g-n the slighiest excuse for crying ‘ wolf.*’ 

‘'What we want to-dny is that our representatives must be men having qualities 
of leadership ; tliose qualities which make man wise in judgment, firm of purpose 
and swift to act, men who will see to it, that situations such as that which has 
arisen in Delhi do not arise. As yet it is impossible to say what exactly are the 
controlling factors of this undignified, this Gilheriian situation, but one of them is 
undoubtedly ill-advised, arbitrary and even partial in the use made by Mr, Patel of 
certain excessive, ns it seems to me, powers wherewith the chair is vested. 

“Nor is this by any means the first time that there has been noticeable in the 
President that lack of irnymnialiiy which is so utterly destructive of all confidence. 
But if the confidence in the chair has been shaken, the confidence in the Home 
Member has frankly been shaken, and it still remains to be seen what steps Sir 
James Crerar is going to take to vindicate his impugned honour. 

“Wo hold no brief for anyone. If Mr, Patel is again at fault he must be made 
to accept the full consequences of his fault. If the Home Member is at fault, the 
same must apply to him. .Ml we ask and demand is that the Government of the 
country shall be so conducted as to avoid a repetition of this state of affair. 

“The handling of situations such as these admittedly call for wisdom and 
courage of a high order and I cannot help feeling that, in part, this situation has 
been allowed to develop due to lack of these qualities in all sections of the House 
and to the tendency of those who enter the political arena to become saturated 
with party politics to the exclusion of statesmanship and a broader vision of what 
is intrinsically right or wrong.” 


The Punjab European Association 

Over 100 leading Europeans of the province, official and non-official, attended the an¬ 
nual dinner of the Punjab branch of the European Association at Lahore on the 22nd 
Felfruart/ J930. Among those present were His Excellency the Governor, members 
of his Executive Council, Chief Justice 8ir Shadilal, Major-General Sir Walter and 
Lady Leslie, Sir A. and Lady Stow, Sir Jogendra and Lady Singh, Malik Feroze 
Khm Noon, Sir Shahab-ud-Din, Mr. Manoharlal and Sir liarcy Lindsay. 

Mr. Owen Roberta who presided, proposing the toast of the King Emperor, gave 
expression to their deep thankfulness that no injury was sustained by the Viceory 
ftnd Lady Irwin and others as a consequence of the outrage on the Viceregal train* 
He continued 
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‘‘Dating; the vision of statesmen to lead India to the pinnacle of Dominion Status, 
no farther back than 1917, we find that it was conceived during the throes of the 
Great War when fundamental matters rejE^arding the ri^^hts of nations were present 
in a specially acute form in the minds of men. The birth-panj?s of the first stage 
towards the realisation of this vision in this country were the widespread movements 
of non-co-operation and rcsistanee, and though these died down it should be no 
matter of real surprise to anybody that a renewal of something of the same sort is 
threatened to-day. 

“But w'hatever weight is to be attached to it. we must remember that it will not 
have to be met on this occasion with bare hands and the suggestion that the new 
dispensation should be given a chance of proving itself. In fact, when such a move¬ 
ment arises, the supreme test of the success of the impulse towards self-government, 
with the attainment of Dominion Status in view, will be the degree of organised 
opposition by the ]>eople themselves that is oflerd to any disruptive movement. 

“In self-governing India the position and influenee of the European community 
will be judged not only by its leaders but by the poorest of its members.” 

The Governor’* Speech 

His Excellency the Governor said he need not dwell lengthily on the recent events 
in Lahore, namely, the Congrees Tiidependence Day. 

“Know'ing the Punjab as I do,” he said, “a Punjab full of loyalty and common- 
sense ; a Punjab which made notable sacrifices for the Empire and attained greater 

f rogress within the Empire and under the Imperial aegis than any other part of 
ndia ; a Punjab confident, from its experience of working the present reforms, in its 
power of realisation of future self-expression and contentment on the lines of consti¬ 
tutional development within the Empire ; a Punjab in ^vhose great destiny in India 
within the Empire I have the most implicit trust—1 should gravely err if I attached 
too much importance to these ebullitions as far as this province is eoneerned. 

“I know also the face value which all reasonable opinion in the Punjab attaches 
to them. But again I should equally err if I and my Government neglected to take 
steps to safeguard the province against the morasses,’dangerous to its peace, progress 
ana prosperity, to which the will-o’-the-wdsps of the Independence propagandist seek 
to lure the ignorant, the unwary, the credulous, the misguided and tne immature. 

“The Viceroy has indicated clearly and forcibly the steps which the Government 
of India propose to take to deal with the campaign of subversion of the established 
Government in India and maintain law% order and peace in the country. The Punjab 
is determined that it shall not be forced to run risks like Chauri Chaura again and 
those W’ho seek to entangle the province in them and break the law shall be dealt 
with under the law.” 

Concluding, the Governor alluded to the importance of unanimity among all 
attending the Hound Table Conference. “Between now and then (the opening of the 
Round Table Conference) the main task in India seems to be how best to work out 
a solution of the prolilems of India and its future good in a spirit of mutual under¬ 
standing, sacrifice and restraint among the many interests involved in this country.” 

Dr. Roberts said the Punjab would demand from its ministers high courage, true 
vision and BtateRinan.ship in leading the country to self-government in the Empire. 

Sir Jogendra Singh^ Minister of Agriculture said : “There is something very 
fascinating in young England leadinsr old India along the paths to the pinnacle of 
power which her sons have attained. There is thunder and lightning in the air and 
unless we pursue the path of progress undisturbed it would be as difficult to get 
true action out of the tide of opinion swept by passions and prejudices of the 
moment as it is to get fire out of incense smoke. I only pray we may all combine 
and do all in our power to maintain a calm atmosphere and help the growth of 
comradeship to secure ordered progress.” 

Mr, Manoharlal, Minister of Education referring to the activities in which they 
were engaged, whether in the promotion of education or industries or in repelliug 
disease and other constructive work said that as long as work along these many 
channels proceeded successfully, “whatever the agitators think, we are on healthy 
and sound lines.” 

Feroxe Kha7i Noon, Minister of Local Self-Government, said the flO*called 
■All Parties Conference was not an All-Parties Conference. There were only 
. The Maharaja of Mahmudabad never attended it and Mr. 
Dhan Daudi merely signed the report by post. The Nehru report was the outcoitta of 
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this confereace and merely said : You Englishmen clear out of India and let us step 
into the shoes of EnjLclishrnen and ^covcrn the country like autocrats. 

Referring? to the (Congress programme ho recalled the Persain couplet, Threaten 
him with death and he will bo quite pleased with fever,” and ^ said the Congress 
people were threatening independence in order to get Dominion Status. He empha¬ 
sised that Moslems were out of the Congress movement and asked Europeans not to 
be frightened by independence resolutions or hoisting of national flags. “Keep your 
courage. India is as safe as England,” he concluded, 

Lt.-Col. Boyd and Major-General Bir Walter U*8lic dealt mih the importance of 
co-operation between the miliiary and civil administrations in diflieult times. 

Mr. Guest said Europciui representation in the legislatures was absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Europeans were one of the minority communities and as such, if they did not 
wish to be ignored, they must let those in authority know that they existed. 

Mr. A. Gilbert eulogised the C(*ntral Association and Colonel Crawford gave in 
detail the achievement of the Central Association in various directions. 

Sir Darcif Lindsay, reviewing the present political situation, said 
“I am no pessimist of def*?ati8t. The world is ever changing and India has 
shown that she docs not intend to remain behind. Your Association has ve^ 
clearly shown that it intends to help the European community, which has certain 
very definite needs which cannot he overlooked. 

“It is for onr Indian fellow citizens, so vigorously pushing forward to a perfectly 
legitimate goal, to secure our support to their effort by putting forward a scheme 
which will give us, indeed, all minorities, the fullest confidence that the advance 
will not jeopardise any legitimate interests. 

‘To my European friends I say, try to get inside the mind of our Indian friends 
better to be abhi to appreciate tlieir point of view, their wants and aspirations and 
as to where flic shoe pinches. Tolerance, goodwill and mutual understanding arc 
the keynotes and, for my part, I am sure it has been your experience, there is 
usually a ready response from the other side. 

‘Tt appears to me that the real India needs, nay welcomes, our help in promoting 
industries and carrying on the trad(3 of the country. Days of aloofness, where eucn 
has existed, are past and a new India is now in a state of awakening and evolution. 
Wo must make all endeavour to row in one boat of progress and break down the 
barriers which have been set up by both sides. 

“Only a few days ago I attended the opening of the annual sessions of the 
Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry and it occurred to 
me that good would surely result from au annual meeting of the A8Sociate<l British 
Chambers and the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce, at which 
important matters of common interest could be uiljr discussion with mutual 
advantage to all. 

“In my experience in committee work I have learnt that much can be done by 
mutual understanding across the table and would-be tigers become as docile as, shall 
I say, lambs in removal of points of misunderstanding. 

•^Reference to committee work takes me back to the main subject of my speech in 
the Central Legislatures where much good work is done in committees and I can 
assure you, at times, very important work of great moment to our community. 

T can talk with personal experience of 10 yejus, having entered the Assembly in 
1921, and I look back with pleasure and pride to the steady progress our group 
has made in securing in Councils a position of importance but better than that, we 
have secured the esteem and respect of. I venture to say, all parties in the House. 

“You will no doubt have read in the press of resignation of a member from 
the group and the statement ho has issued explaining his point of view. 

I do not propose to weary you with a statement from myself but I do desire 
to give you an assurance that in the attitude we have adopted, in connection with 
the recent matter, to which undue prominence has been given, I have had the united 
approval and support of other members and no one deplores more than myself that 
one member should have cut out for himself an independent line which the group 
in their united judgment was not prepared to follow. 

Moore is au old friend of mine and I very sincerely hope that we 
wil always continue as such. Nothing would therefore please me more than his 
early return to the fold, if he can see nw way to agree to follow such course of 
action on vital issues as the group may, in their judgment, decide upon. 
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‘^Now, a word to my Indian friends throughout the country and that ia to plead 
for tolerance and to try and look at things through spectacles not blurred with 
racial bitterness which is creating an atmosphere so harmful to all parties 

*‘I also plead with a section of the Indian press to cry a halt and abstain from 
the insidious poison of mistrust they are ladliiig out to their readers, feorae of the 
utterances remind me of the “Hymn of Hate’’ we heard of iri wartime, extreme ex¬ 
aggerations, the best of intentions misconstrued and doleful talc of alleged oppres¬ 
sion and wrongs. 

“In conclnsion, l(‘t me say that there is no denying the fact that times are difficult 
and will be more difficult no doubt in future and will call for courage and states¬ 
manship on all sides. The duty of Britishers in this country is to recognise that it is 
the country of their adoption and to bend their minds to w’ork for its constant 
advnnce in all spheres, Tlmt does not necessitate the waving aside of undoubted 
obstacles by some fairy wand but the recognition of them and determination to 
surmount them rather than to consider them as obstacles to progress for all times. 
My advice to your branch, in fact to the whole community, is at all costs to 
face the future with a fair mind, courage and imagination.” 

The Dooars European Association 

Addressing the annual meeting of the Dooars Branch of the European Association 
on the March 19:i0 according to a report in “The Englishman” or the 17th instant 

Mr. T. Chapman Mortimer Assistant General Secretary of the Association dealt 
chiefly with the Indian ])olitical situation. 

Since November 4 last,” he said, “the situation in India has radically changed In 
certain respects and w’C find to-day a large number of Indians both Hindus and 
Mahomedans, w'ho are prepared to co-operate with the British Government at the 
proposed Round Table Conference. 

“1 have heard—many of you also have possibly heard—that among the ranks of 
co-operating Hindus and Mahomedans there is* a certain feeling that they are not 
receiving as much support as they would like. Whether there be grounds for this 
feeling or not it is not for me to say. The regrettable facts remains that such a 
feeling exists and somehow or other the reasons for it must bo dissipated. My 
own personal view is that, in part at all events, this feeling has arisen owing to the 
fact that the co operators like many others, both in and out of odiciril circles, have 
failed to realise the conditions under which we are w'orking to-day. The Government 
of India is still a bureaucratic Government and in spite of the large measure of 
reforms introduced in I921j it is not a responsible government. 

“These two facts make it impossible for the Government of India to come out 
into the open as much as we should perhaps like in support of those prepared loyally 
to work the constitution wdiich are before us. More than that, they imply that unless 
and until reforms are introduced, the Government—w hich is responsible like any other 
government, whether democratic or not, for the well-being of its subjects—is bound to 
maintain its authority in any circumstances and by every means at its command This is 
its primary function and it is ns well at this juncture that this fact should be realised. 
The co-operators or at all events some of them feel that they are entitled to a greater 
measure of support from some quarters than they now receive, but T think that they 
have, to some extent at all event.ti, look^^d in the wrong direction. Your council has 
recently, in the press, reminded the public that one of the aims of the Association’s 
policy is to work wuih those who are prepared loyally and constitutionally to work 
for the good of India. The European community, during these last ten difficult 
years, has showm over and over again that it is prepared to work for the ideal Idd 
down in the Declaration of 1017.” 

European Attitude 

‘•In our memorandum to the Simon Commitree we have made it perfectly clear 
that we are not hostile to Indian aspirations and that provided Indians 
are prepared to co-operate with us, we also are prepared to co-operate with 
them. Real co-operation, therefore, we will always welcome. Recently, in Delhi, 
efforts have been made to collect together the leaders of the vrrious 
communities and among those represented was the European community through 
our General Secretary, Colonel Crawford. The meeting has adjourned until April 
6 , when the Committee will reassemble in Bombay and before that day comes we 
hope that the members of the committee will give careful considerations to the terms 
and tacit assumptions under which they are meeting. A most difficult task lies 
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b^^fore thftr> and unless this task is approached by the right method and with a 
clear understanding of the attitude of all those engaged in the conference they will 
fail. Certain great problems lie in the way of India’s goal of resT^nsible Government 
and these cannot be cleared away by bartrains dictated by political expediency. To 
bargains arrived at in such a spirit, the Europeans cannot be a party any more than 
they will he a party to theoretical discussions as to what_ Dominion Status does or 
does not mean. These preliminary conferences in India, if they are to be effective, 
as we all hope they will be, must be devoted partieularly to three things—!]) who 
are to be India's representatives at the London Conference, (2) how these representa¬ 
tives are to be kept in toueli with their parties in India, and (3) the angle from 
which the all-important problem of the electorate is to be approached. If they 
result in some measure of agreement on these three things the preliminary conference 
will not have been held in vain. If, however, the delegates ignore these questions 
and enter into either wrangles of ‘political bargains’ they will do infinite narm not 
only to their own crejdit but to the cause of India. 

“I turn now from the co-operators to the Government. Good government, like 
good business, is bastnl upon confidence in itself. Without confidence in public sup¬ 
port, no government can hope to act with that suroness of touch which is the mark 
of the highest statesmanship Just as weakness, vacillation and indecision are born 
of lack of confidence or of a failure to understand the facts of a situation so, as 
surely, firmness, prompt action and de«*ision mark the career of a government sure of 
itself, confident in the help of its supporters, and certain of the supreme w’isdom of 
its policy. 

“The European com*^Junity is prepared, now as formerly, to extend its support 
to the Government of India, but that support will most certainly not bo a blind 
support. The Government draws its strength not from the seat of its capital 
far removed as it is from the great commercial centres, but from the populous pro¬ 
vinces of the country and its great cities and seaports. It is essential, therefore, 
that the Government take steps to keep in the closest touch with public opinion 
and, in particular, to consult on matters of policy the leaders of the pro-Government 
parties, of which, at the present time, not the least important, or the least influential 
IS the European community. Bad trade conditions inevitably increase the difficulties 
of the Government of India ; but the problem to which I desire to draw your atten- 
tian is the reaction between East and West. Somehow or other we must solve this 
problem and find some suitable synthesis for East and West ; but the solution of it 
will not be found if we fix our eyes only upon our local difficulties here in Bengal. 
We munt try to take a wider and a larger view if we are to understand the reasons 
of high Imperial policy which underlie the course of action now being pursued by 
the Viceroy and the British Government 

“The situation to-day is grave ; but the British community in India holds the 
key to that situation, as recent events have amply shown to those of us who know 
the facts. Let us take for our watch-words, as Mr. Travers said, ‘Preparation, 
Organisation, Unity and Service.’ But I would ask you to do more than that. 
All these things, important as they are, are not enough unless we have confidence 
in ourselves, confidence in onr leaders, confidence in our Council. To this I would 
add also confidence in our Vice-Presidest, Mr. W. H. Thomson. Mr. Travers and 
the Executive in Calcutta realise better than anyone what Mr. Thomson has done 
and is now doing for the Association, and indeed for the whole non-official commu¬ 
nity in India. On him, in Mr. Travers’ absence, lies a tremendous responsibility 
in this anxious time, and I ask you now to accord to him a hearty vote of confi¬ 
dence as a mark of the appreciation of his work which I am sure you feel. Great 
Britain has passed through greater crisis than that with which she is now faced 
in the East, and always she has surmounted them with that supreme courage and 
statesmanship which have enabled the British to build up the greatest empire the 
world has ever seen. What we have done in the past we can do again. Failure, 
as Lord Irwin said, is unthinkable, and I, for one, am confident that we shall not 
fail.” 

Three resolutions were unanimously passed approving of the Council in regard 
to Dominion Status as enunciated by the President in his speech at the annual 
general meeting .* expressing support and continued confidence in Mr. M. R. Thomp¬ 
son and the Oentral Executive of the Association: and welcoming the activity dis¬ 
played by the Calcutta Branch and by its chairman and committee and fully 
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approving; the proposals recently accepted by the Ben^jal Provincial Committee for 
the re-or# 2 :aiiisation of the CJomiiiittee on lines calculate to bring about greater co¬ 
operation between the Calcutta and the other Bengal branches. 


The Madras European Association 

The annual meeting of the Madras Branch of the European Association was held 
at Madras on the 27th, March 1030 with Mr. G. W. Chamhers, the President, in the 
chair. Mr. Chambers pn'sented the annual report and statement of accounts of 
the branch for the year ending December 3029 and moving the adoption of the report 
spoke as follows :— 

turn to the report for 1929. You will see from the report that the branch 
membership has gone up in the year by 89 and that the membership was 1209 at 
the end of the year. Unless Bombay has made a very sudden and abnormal in¬ 
crease we remain the second largest branch. Since the end of the year we have 
had a small batch of resignation‘s not due to transfers or retirements from India, 
but only one member has given his reasons, namely that the policy of the asssocia- 
tion docs not meet with his approval. I wish that such members * would tell us a 
little" more. Will members now indicate if they agree to the continuance of 
debates? (Cries of ‘yes’) I venture to recommend the proposal and to say that 
those in charge of the debates will welcomfj suggestions as to subjects. 
Probably more in the way of politics would be a good thing and 
even the presence of political opponets to debate with our champions 
may be arraneod- I happen to have seen one proposal for a debate but 1 don’t 
know how^ it will appeal to you. It is that the general level of salaries should be 
reduced. A gentleman from the mofussil is prepared to advance arguments to this 
effect. I feel that there may be something to be said for the idea if it to be confi¬ 
ned to those with less than 2^14 years service.” 

Having spoken about the Sub-Committees referred to towards the end of the 
report, Mr. Chambers said : 

“The general political situation in India seems to be as mixed as usual. The 
Congress, on paper at any rate, has come out in what. I may call, a violently red 
eruption but one may suppose that the main body does not really commit itself to 
the repudiation of the national debt of India not incurred in the interests of India, 
whatever that may mean, and we may hope that all the other crudities advocated 
at Lahore in Decornber and even later elsewhere arc intended for the front window, 
BO to speak. 

I know this is a mild view to take of the Congress programme and that 
many people might say, “we don’c agree wdth your making light of the Swarmist 
policy like this. We have eyes in our heads and wo have watched day in and day 
out for years the widespread and persistent campaign of insinuations against almost 
everything British, the systematic abuse of Government and its officers and the 
attacks of British commercial enterprises, especially in the legislatures and in the 
way of fomenting strikes and industrial disputes.” 

“In support of one of the above statements you might quote to me the agenda of 
the Congress of Indian commerce which met in Madras in December 1927 but ^ if 
this date is not exact it was certainly not long ago. I haven’t had an opportunity 
to verify if all the items wore actually discussed and passed but I do maintain that 
they contain definite attacks on British commercial interests. 

“You may go on to say that such a spirit of unrest and ill-feeling is abroad in 
India, that it is highly debatable whether any marked relaxation of Government’s 
control is possible in the near future. 

“If such observations are made 1 am not going to deny their substantial truth 
but then I say where are we ? The blend of Western and Eastern ideas in India 
undoubtedly prnrluced a situation that can’t be perpetuated. Great Britain is 
pleiiged by the Declaration of 1917, renewed in a recent pronouncement, to take a 
ecrtain course and our association naturally is in sympathy therewith and time and 
again we have stated our position, and I need not do so now. 

“I shall be coming very shortly to certain definite opinions expressed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the association at the last annual general meeting which were endorsed by 
the members but meantime I will assert that the association emphatically repudiate 
any policy that endangers the safety and prosperity of any race, religion or com¬ 
munity inhabiting the country we live in, 
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“Personally I trust that the report of the Simon Commission due after Easter 
for simultaneous publication in En^^land and India will receive the attention rightly 
due to the prolonged and careful exertions of an experienced set of investigators. 
The facts will be there and I urge all to study their findings and also to refresh 
their memories of th(j Butler Report on the Indian States. 

“Next comes the Round Table Conference. I wish ro emphasize what our Presi¬ 
dent said at the last annual general meeting. Mr. Travers contended that there 
were three pioblems which must be solved before complete responsible government 
was possible in India. Firstly: The relations of British India and the Indian 
States must be settled in a May that commands the assent of both sides. Have 
we reached that point ? Secondly : The Military and Naval defence of this country, 
both internal and external, must be settled. Again, T ask , Have we reached that 
point? Thirdly: The political relations and interests of the various peoples iu 
this Sub-Continent require some sort of concordat. For instance, do Hindus to-day 
admit the claims of Muslims as regards electorates ? 

“To this I may fairly add that the legitimate commercial interests of our communi- 

among others, ought to be assured of fair treatment. The Coastal Roservation 
Bill is still apparently ap])rovcd of by a considerable section of Indian opinion, and 
this alone gives reasonable ground for our nervousness. Such then arc the major 
problems before the Round Table (Conference. 

“Prominent people of all the various minority communities have very wisely 
already met to discuss the personnel of the representatives of liulia, and to try and 
settle the programme which these representatives are to advocate at the Conference. 
In rny view, these delegates must not only be men generally acceptable to their 
various communities but must know the broad outlines of the limits outside of 
which they must not eommii these communities, at any rate wiihoiit referring 

again to India. 

“If representatives of India thus equipped meet the representatives of Great Britain, 
the latter ought to be able to study at first hand many points of view that they 
have so far only been able to encounter at sectpid hand, or in other inadequate 

and possibly inaccurate ways. I>en if the conference docs not contain a single 
Swarajist it will certainly have the benefit of Congress comments ; this seems a 
fairly safe prophecy, when we remember the ])assioniite iritercst taken by that body 
in the tours and sittings of thi^ Bimou Gommis«ion although officially the Congres^ 
had nothing to do with it. I don’t know if jmu would like a w'ord or two about 
the great gallery dispute in the Assembly. I know something about it because I 
sat for the first seven weeks of the present session, (iuite possibly you read an 
item on the subject from time to time in the papers and you soon came to couclu- 
sion that extraordinary delay was taking place and that the Tennis Finals of the 
M. U, C. or at Chepauk were more interesting any way. I don’t blame you. The 
settlement of the dispute was undertaken by IJis Excellency the Viceroy, one or 
more of hia officials, the Prosid nt of the Assembly and the 5 or G leaders of parties. 
Well, these people did take several weeks and they did keep all the rest of the 

Assembly in complete ignorance of what was going on. Those who hold that the rank 

and file of political parties should not entrust the settlement of such a dispute 
(which really was not vitally important) to their loaders, may certainly blame the 
various parties, but why single out the European group for special abuse as was 
done. 

“Mr. Moore left the European Group in connection with the gallery dispute and 
because he disapproved of the group’s policy on, at any rate, the general attitude of 
the President of the Assembly. ‘-The Btatesmsn’ newspaper has been prominent 
in the campaign, and perhaps most of you are not aware that Mr. Moore is “The 
Statesman’s” special correspondent in new Delhi. 

*‘In conclusion, and to revert to local affairs, I congratulate, if I may, the members 
of this branch on the interest they have taken during the last yesr in the Associa¬ 
tion which has been shown by several attendances running well into three figures 
at debates and meetings. The committee feels encouraged by this specially when it 
remembers the 20 or members who constituted a meeting not so long ago. Please 
don’t forget that is the interest of the main body that keeps any show alive and 
progressive and don’t forget that our Indian fellow citizens take a very vivid 
interest in politics and that we really must not let them excel us in this respect,” 
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DETAII-Uth. & 15th. FEBRUARY 1930. 

Presidential Address 

The Third Annual Meotin^j: of the Federation of the Indian Chambers of Commerce 
was held at Delhi on the I4th d: \5ih. February 3930. Mr, G. D. Birla in his 
address as president observed:— 

Your Excellency and Gentlemen,—It is my proud privilege to accord to Your 
Excellency a hearty vvoleome on b(*half of Indian Commerce and Industy as repre¬ 
sented by the Federation. We fully appreciate the honour you have done ua—not 
for the first time—by your prcHencc as the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
at our Annual Meeting, and 1 respectfully tender to Your Excellency our grateful 
thanks for your very kind response to our invitation. 1 also extend our welcome 
and thanks to the members of your Council whom we are so glad to find in our 
midst to-day. 

Our welcome to-day is coupled with the most sincere congratulation on Your Ex¬ 
cellency’s providential escape from the recent outrage which sought to victimise you. 
No condemnation could be too strong for any such attempt ; and we wish it were 
more widely known and realised than it apparently is that every such misdeed means 
a setback to the country’s cause. It is so immensely satisfactory to find that there 
has been universal reprobation of the dastardly deed throughout the country and we. 
as a body, no less interested in the well-being and prosperity of our motherlaua 
than any other section of the public, shoud like to express our utter abhorrence of 
every sucli resort to violence and to say that a worse disservice to the country could 
not be conceived. 

My predecessor in office referred in his speech Inst year to the unjust exclusion 
of Intlian firms and nationals from the commercial organisations in London. I am 
glad to be able to say that since then progress has been made, for which the credit 
19 due in a very large measure to Your Excellency. Indian commercial interests feel 
indebted to Your Excellency for the personal interest you have been taking in the 
matter and for the beginning of a new chapter to which your efforts have contributed. 
I cannot help thinking in this connection of the conciliatory speech of Sir Stephen 
Demetriadi, who set the ball rolling and who deserves our thanks for the attitude he 
has all along taken. 

Since the last annal meeting of the Federation we have lost two of our best friends who 
were also two of the most doughty champions of the country’s economic interests—I am 
referring to the death so unfortunate and in one .case under such tragic circumstances 
of Mr. fi. F. Madon and of Mr. Narottam Morarji. The Indian business world never 
stood in greater need of men of their ability and patriotism than to-day and the loss 
to the country is truly irreparable. 

A year has gone since we last met, and for India its record has been anything 
but satisfacto^. It has been a year of hopes deferred, of progress delayed, with no 
improvement in the situation, either economic or political, and with a positive set¬ 
back so far as industry is concerned. Discontent and unrest have been deeper than 
ever and in the industrial sphere have found vent in general strikes affecting cotton 
. and jute in Bombay and Calcutta respectively and sporadic disturbances at other 
centres. Figures are wanting which could give a full measure of the loss caused 
by such strikes to both employers and employed, but that it must have been con¬ 
siderable admits of little doubt. 

There was a prompt Bettlement of the strike in Calcutta, and jute came out more 
or less unscathea. This was due to the prosperous condition of the industry which 
did not think it advantagtious to prolong the strike and could well afford to make 
an adequate lesponse to labour demands. Things were quite different in Bombay, 
and with the beet intention in the world, it could not emulate Calcutta in this 
irespect. There the industry was, as it still is, on the verge of death. And in the 
absence of the necessary margin on which to draw, it continued to look with 
mixed feelings on the situation, with the result that the strike was unduly prolonged 
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and broke down only when labour be^an to starve. But if there is no general 
strike for the moment it does not mean that there is no discontent or unrest. A 
more correct reading of the situation perhaps is that the fire has not been extin¬ 
guished, it is only smouldering. . . . . . 

There are aspects of the problem which my association with the enquiry into 
labour conditions precludes me from dealing with here. But this I will say that in 
BO far as both capital and labour in an industry have the same complaint, viz., 
mal-nutrition, traceable to the same cause, viz,, general depression in the country, 
the worst thing they can possibly do is to fight and try to annihilate each other. 
There are undoubtedly more than one factor making for unrest on the part of the 
industrial labour. In the main, there is the sense of new awakening, a growing 
desire to raise the standard of living. This is a hopeful sign. The pity, however, 
is that the fund, out of which all dividend is to come, is so small. Every national 
activity, and industry most of all, finds itself in the grip of a general depression, 
the source from which all evil flows ; and it is no wonder there is so much discord 
and strife around us. 

The desire of labour for a larger income or better conditions of life is quite legiti¬ 
mate and laudable. But how to find the wherewithal to meet their demand is a 
problem yet to be solved, and any deferment of the solution essentially means trouble 
of a most acute kind. The situation must, therefore, be faced boldly and sympathe¬ 
tically. True there are industries, like jute and tea which have been enjoying, at least 
until recently, a run of prosperity, but then they derive their strength from a foreign 
source. All other industries which have necessarily to depend on the home market 
are in the throes of depression. In the circumstances, are they not right who contend 
that there can be no permanent and general improvement in the condition of labour 
unless there is all-round prosperity in the country? There must be an increase 
in the purchasing power of the people and thus a great demand for the service which 
industry renders, before there can be any real -.and lasting improvement in the 
condition of industrial labour. 


Of that industrial prosperity, however, there are no signs on the horizon. Rather 
we seem to be losing ground even in fields from which we thought we could not be 
ousted. I refer to the foreign inroads in recent years on our agricultural industry 
which is the mainstay of our population. The large imports of wheat and imports 
of rice from foreign countries during the last four years are a new, and I may add, 
an alarming phenomenon in the economic history of India. The question which 
many serious-minded persons have been asking themselves is, how is it that the 
Australian grower of wheat can undersell the Punjab peasant in the Indian market 
and wrest so much territory from him ? If it be true, as some maintain, that the 
imports are due to increased consumption, how is it that the Indian cultivator cannot 
produce enough to meet the demand ? 

Let those who are best qualified for such an attempt to try to find an answer to 
the question and the larger question concerning the general depression from which 
India is suffering. While I am not sure of the precise answer, 1 am sure of the direc¬ 
tion in which it can be found. Our fiscal policy does not suit our requirements and 
it is in this direction that the causes of our depression have to be traced. 

India is a debtor country, with huge foreign liabilities and one of her urgent and 
permanent needs is the maintenance of a large excess of exports over imports for 
discharging her annual obligations under this head if for no other purpose. That being 
so our fiscal policy should be one shaped in accordance with our peculiar needs ana 
having for its key-stone the principles that Indian trade and industry and agriculture 
should be so fostered as to ensure a self-contained India in many directions 
and make it possible for us after meeting our own requirements to maintain a larger 
surplus of exports than what we are doing at present. 

My own feeling and the feeling of a very large section of the Indian mercantile 
community is that our present fiscal policy does not answer that description, and 
it is therefore that the country is faring so ill. Our industries are anaemic because 
of want of proper nourishment and that nourishment cannot come so long as the 
peoj^le's purchasing power remains at the present low level. A higher standard of 
life IS certainly a great desideratum, and with the desire or ambition to attain it, 
wfe cannot but have the fullest sympathy ; but how to realize it in view of our liability 
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to maintain a large and a regular favourable balance of trade is a riddle yet to be 
solved. It could be solved, but not under the present fiscal policy of the Government. 

I referred a little above to our huge foreign liabilities. I intend developing the 
point at some length in the hope that it will stimulate that interest in the subject which 
it so richly deserves. As it does not lend itself to a statistical treatment our blue- 
books take no notice of it. The ordinary publicist is aware of the existence of such 
liabilities, but about its implications not many seem to be much concerned. The 
time has come when those interested in the economic well-being of the country should 
look a little more closely into the matter and try to find out its bearings on our eco¬ 
nomic condition, both present and future. 

I would make one thing clear at the outset. I have nothing to say for or against 
foreign liabilities as such. Any transaction, individual or national, must be judged on 
its own merits. To find out whether It has been useful or otherwise one has to look 
to the circumstances of the case and weigh the good against the evil. I would apply 
the same test to our foreign liabilities. 

To my mind, we can be said to have made a good bargain only if we have borrow¬ 
ed the money on our own terms and applied it for increasing the general productivity 
of the country. The transaction could be called a success from our standpoint, only 
if it established us after a time in a position not only to pay off the amount borrowed 
but also to build up a reserve which after meeting our own capital requirements 
may be utilised for making investments abroad. Judged by this criterion, how do 
our liabilities stand ? 

The first thing to be ascertained is their extent. The Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in their evidence before the Simon Commission have assumed i,ooo 
million sterling as the total of British investments in India. This gives us a figure 
which we may take as the basis of argument. It presumably includes the amount 
invested in Government loans. A good portion of it is no doubt the ordinary business 
investment, and it may be contended that it does not carry with it any liability to 
repay it so far as the country is concerned, because if the business is a success the 
investor gets his return and if it is a failure, he loses his money—still, the effect 
thereof on the economics of India is the same as, or similar to, that of the other 
foreign liabilities of the country. An equally good portion is invested in private 
loans, debenture, preference shares, etc., carrying a fixed interest ; and for the pay¬ 
ment of the debt represented by such investment, the country is directly responsible 
or, to make it clearer, the payment has to be made out of the national wealth. Cal¬ 
culated at 6 per cent the annual rate of interest or return on the amount mentioned 
by the Associated Chambers comes to about 6o million sterling or about 8o crores 
of rupees. 

There are other foreign liabilities, popularly known as Home Charges, to meet 
which there is an annual remittance to the Secretary of State of about 40 crores. 
Deducting from this about 17 crores which represents interest paid on account of 
Government borrowings, for as presumably Government borrowings are already 
included in the figure of the Associated Chambers of the Commerce, we cannot 
count the same liability twice, a balance of about 23 crores remains. 

There are yet other payments against services such as transport, insurance, 
professional work, etc., which increase our liability to a much larger figure. But I have 
deliberately omitted them because to acquire or not to acquire other people's services 
IS a matter which could be said to rest entirely at our discretion. I have taken only 
those liabilities which we have definitely incurred and for the redemption of which 
wc must make annual remittances. And if we take only the above mentioned two 
Items, VIZ., 80 plus 23 crores, we have an annual liability for remittances abroad 
of about ono hundred crores. 

I would invite the serious attention of all well-wishers of the country to the magni¬ 
tude of the figure and the p:ace at which it is multiplying. In 1900-01 Government's 
total foreign borrovnng amounted to about 200 crores. In 1929 it stood at 470 croreSr 
In 1900 our Home Charges, excluding railway charges and interest, amounted to 10 
crores ; they are now about ig crores and taken at the old rate of exchange about 23 
crores. An estimate of total British investments in India up to and including 1910 
j)ut It about 365 million sterling. The figure, as taken by the Associated ChamberSi 
IS now about x,ooo million sterling. I am no alarmist, but the issues involved are so 
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momentous that I canot help asking the country to take note of these figures and 
ponder over their significance. 


HOW FOREIGN CAPITAL CAME TO RE IMPORTED 

A question to be considered in this connection is the way in which all this foreign 
capital came to be imported. The Associated Chambers in their representation 
throw no light on it. A layman who looks into our trade returns for the last 50 years 
does not come across any figure-- indicating a flow of capital from England or other 
foreign countries into India. He finds that India has maintained an excess of exports 
over imports all throughout, with the exception of a few years, and he naturally fails 
to understand how in the absence of any excess of imports over e.xports the foreign 
investor came to be in possession of such a mammoth sum as 1,000 million sterling 
in India. The only inference he can draw is that the capital was not imported from 
outside but was earned and re-invested in the country itself from time to time. 

In any case, the liability is there and it is daily growing. Every year the visible 
favorable balance of trade, which it is true, shows a steady increase, is eaten up by 
the visible imports represented by our obligations in this behalf. On an average the 
annual excess of exports over imports (private) during the period 1899-1900—1903-04 
was about 30 crores, which sufficed for the necessary remittance. During the period 
1923-24—1927-28, the corresponding balance has been about 67 crores, and yet we 
have had to experience difficulty in managing remittances for what is called the 
“Home Charges**. Even with such a large visible balance of trade in our favour, 
Government has had to decimate our currency reserves and contract currency in order 
to put funds at the disposal of the Secretary of State because of serious competition 
from private remitters who seem to have only lately taken to he practice of remit¬ 
ting abroad a good portions of their earnings which, in the past, they used to re. 
invest. Unless India has an unusually large balance of trade in her favour, the Govern¬ 
ment are likely to find the problem of Home remittances very perplexing indeed in 
the near future. 

But the country must think of her own obligations and the way she is going to 
meet them. She has not felt the pinch so far, mainly because, as I said, the yield 
on British capital has found re-investment in India itself. India's case has been 
more or less analogous to that of an individual who cannot pay even the interest on 
the money he has borrowed and has to borrow still further to enable him to do so. 
Liability can thus be postponed but cannot be extinguished. One day the account 
must be settled and the consequence of a policy of living on such borrowings faced. 

Let us clearly understand what this means. It is a question'of simple Arithmetic 
how the paltry sum of a rupee invested at 12 per cent compound interest becomes a 
lakh at the end of 100 years. At 6 per cent compound interest, the principal is 
doubled in 12 years. Taking the total foreign investments to be about 1,000 million 
sterling and assuming that India may not be able to remit the annual return on the 
sum, it should be doubled by 1942 and quadrupled by 1954. It may not be pleasant 
to contemplate, but the indications at present are that we shall be stepping into the 
other half of this century with a crushing burden on our back of a huge liability and 
with it an annual commitment, to discharge which India must maintain an excess of 
exports over imports to an extent beyond our present means. The consequence of 
failure to maintain such large exports could be more easily imagined than 
described. 

It may be said that a large portion of our borrowings has after all been invested in 
productive projects and therefore the prospect cannot be so gloomy. But is any appre¬ 
ciable benefit—which should be the logical consequence of such a situation—at all 
perceptible so far ? The argument advanced is that the country gets more from her 
productive investments than she has to pay for her borrowings. Such a situation 
musL as a matter of course, in respect of Government investments lighten the tax¬ 
payer’s burden, and in respect of private investments increase the real national 
income. But has that happened ? It has not ; because in the first place every so- 
called productive investinent is not adding to the real national income and secondly, 
whatever little benefit is derived from it is eaten up by the extravagant administrative 
expenditure. We arc, therefore, in no way better off. 
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It is no consolation to hear that but for these productive investments, Government 
expenditure and consequently taxation would have further increased. Who could 
say that the so-called productive investments themselves have not been among the 
contributory causes of a top-heavy administration? The matter, however, requires 
a much more detailed examination than I can attempt within the short time at my 
disposal. Whatever our. corresponding investments in India, whether productive or 
unproductive, the fact remains that we are not in a position at present to meet our 
liabilities. 

THE EXAMPLE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Instances could be cited of other countries which after a period of borrowing 
have either stopped borrowing entirely and begun to invest abroad or have reduced 
the volume of yearly borrowing and are gradually moving towards a stage like that 
of America which from being a debtor country has been able to convert herself into 
a creditor country. At the end of 1913, America, according to reliable estimate, 
owed abroad $ 4,500.000,000 (net). A decade latter, she was a net creditor nation 
for $ 3,500,000,000 apart from the $ 11,800,000.000 due from the Allies to the U. S. 
Government There has been a similar transformation in the case of Japan. 

But what is our position ? It is this. We are not in a posi'ion to-day to pay off 
our debts or even to discharge our annual liability. To talk of finding a surplus 
for investments abroad under the circumstances will be simply an adsurdity. We have 
been having recourse to the foreign market for more than 70 years, and yet so little 
is our strength or stamina to-day that we cannot think of being able to stand without 
that crutch or do without fresh borrowing every year. 

There are men who would have us believe that things are far otherwise and that 
Indian prosperity has been growing at a phenomenal pace. It has become the fashion 
in such quarters to pour ridicule on those who maintain a different proposition. I 
would rather risk such ridicule and be dubbed a Jeremiah than shut my eyes to the 
facts that stare me in the face. 

If there are men who have exaggerated notions about the surplus that is being 
annualy created and rendered available for investment in the country I would only 
refer them to the daily experience of Indian trade and industry in this respect. The 
surplus could only come out of the savings of the people, and the grim reality in that 
they have not enough even for their daily needs. The realities of Indian life are that 
the masses are steeped in deep poverty, that they are finding taxation an unbearable 
burden, that their purchasing power shows no increase and that it is impossible to 
raise the standard of life, even by a little, under the exsiting order of things. 

Figures are marshalled at times to indicate India’s growing prosperity when in 
reality they have no relevancy whatsoever. Exports or imports in which the masses 
are not interested as producers or consumers are no barometer of their prosperity. 
India's poverty is too hard a reality for all and no statistics can succeed in putting 
permanent gloss on it or explaining it away. In the words of the Rt Hon. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald “the poverty of India is not an opinion, it is a fact.” 

What then is the solution ? 

NEED FOR INCREASING COUNTRY'S PRODUCTIVITY 

I am sure that all the schemes that may be devised in this counection must centre 
round one thing, and that is the increase of India's productivity. There is no 
room for economy or retrenchment so far as our standard of life is concerned. A 
large retrenchment could, and I submit, shouldibe made in Government expenditure. 
This applies specially to the army department. In fairness to this country, a good 
portion of its military expenditure ought to be paid by Great Britain, as the army 
is partly maintained for imperial purposes. To quote the present British Premier 
again, ‘nine-tenths of the charge of the Array in India is an imperial charge. Canada, 
South Africa and Australia should bear it as much as India.” But above everything 
else there is the urgent need of a substantial increase in India's production and if 
we are not to head towards disaster, we must adapt our means to that end. 

India IS mainly an agricultural and partly an industrial country, and if we are to 
strive towams attaining a solvent position we must increase our production in both the 
directions. The improvement of Indian agriculture has been the subject of an extensive 
recent times, and we are aware of the deep interest taken in the subject by 
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Your Excellency. The Report of the Royal Agricultural Commission points to several 
imporiant directions in which reforms arc needed, though there is general disappoint¬ 
ment at the failure of the Commission to suggest any radical cure of India’s agri¬ 
cultural ailment. Their failure however is to be ascribed chiefly to the handicap 
imposed on them by their terms of reference which were characterised by over- 
cautiousness bordering on timidity. In any case, the fact is deplorable, and I share 
the disappointment that the achievement ot the occasion was so poor as compared 
with its promise. I would not attempt any enumeration of the measures that are 
urgently required for putting Indian agriculture on a sound basis, for we all have a 
fairly good idea of them. What is required most of all is a comprehensive grasp of 
the problem and boldness in taking the initiative and carrying the needed measures 
through. The solution of the problem presented by Indian agriculture is a task of 
the highest statesmanship and we all expect Government to tackle it in that spirit, 

FISCAL POLICY 

Turning to the industrial side, one is struck by the want of correlation between our 
pressing needs and the fiscal dispensation under which we live. I had the privilege 
of serving on the Fiscal Commission which was appointed “to examine with reference 
to all the interests concerned the tariff policy of the Government of India.'* Five of 
us including the President wrote a minute of dissent differing in their conclusions 
frona the majority consisting of six, mainly because the main recommendation of the 
latter had been qualified by the condition that Protection should be applied with 
“discrimination along the lines of the Report." But even that halting recommenda¬ 
tion is yet to become the guiding principle of the Commerce Deparment. In fact, 
if I may say so, the policy pursued during the last few years has been more in the 
nature of “discriminating Free Trade' than of “discriminating Protection." 

Arguments which are utterly irrelevant are often employed to oppose the demand 
for full protection. One of them is the well-known plea that it is opposed to the 
consumers* interest. I cannot speak of the conditions in other countries, but in 
India at least the producer and the consumer are not such separate entities living in 
water-tight compartments. Every cultivator here is both producer and consumer. 
Even to-day one-third of the cloth supply is the product of hand-looms and the pro¬ 
ducer and the consumer are practically the same. To give another instance a large 
part of the giir and sugar annually consumed in India is made in her cottages. 
Speaking of the vast mass of its population, one could really say that in India the 
functions of producer and consumer are, more often than not, combined in the same 
individual. 

Indians recognised long ago the urgent necessity of giving protection to their in¬ 
dustries, and in the absence of any popular control over the fiscal policy, they had to 
content themselves with propaganda in favour of Swadeshi and for the boycott of 
foreign goods. It may be easy to misrepresent the motive of the capitalist when he 
advocates Protection and to depict him as the arch-enemy of the consumer. But 
what about the Indian National Congress which is certainly not a capitalist orga¬ 
nization ? That body at least can be expected to know what is in the consumer's 
interest and oppose all such demands as go against it. What does the popular pro¬ 
paganda for a boycott of foreign goods mean if not protection of the indigenous 
industry ? India derived her first lessons in economics from British savants who 
were almost all free-traders and yet she could never bring herself to believe that 
she could do without protection. Her fiscal faith is the result of the most mature 
deliberation on the subject and if she had her way, she would not stop short of giving 
that iB^ith a concrete shape and form. 

It may be permissible here to make a passing reference to the policy pursued 
by a country like America. So far as general prosperity is concerned, its con¬ 
dition is so different from ours. We are a debtor country and not at all solvent. 
America is a creditor country which has secured a very large part of the world's 
gold in recent years. But with all that she does not countenance any proposal 
of lowering her tariff wall. The world can only pay in kind, and America by 
keeping her tariff so high, is compelling it to sell its goods in the American market 
cheaper than it would otherwise have done. The world may fret and fume but 
America is not to be deflected from her course. The moral for India is plaia If full- 
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fledged protection is necessary for a creditor country like America, it is all the more 
so for a country like ours which is so heavily indebted and is almost floundering in 
the bog. 

Unqualified protection is India’s primary need in her peculiar situation to¬ 
day. But I use the word in the most comprehensive sense. Tariffs or bounties 
are only a part of the policy which I advocate. I plead for protection by every 
practical means to agriculture, industry, banking, insurance, marine transport- 
in fact to every branch of our economic activity. I wish every action of the Gov¬ 
ernment to breathe a mtiona! policy, which might be summed up as ‘India first and 
India last.’ 

POSITION SUMMARISED 

I have tried to describe the situation as it is. The picture presented here is 
certainly not bright, but it is faithful to the reality To put the whole thing in a 
nutshell, let me summarise our position, which is— 

(1) that we are a debtor country with large foreign liabilities ; 

(2) that our present resources are not adequate for a due discharge of our ob¬ 
ligations ; 

(3) that due to our failure to fully discharge our annual obligations, our liability 
is increasing at a frightful pace ; 

(4) that unless we are to court disaster the situation demands the maintenance 
of a large surplus of net exports to enable us to discharge our annual obligations and 
pay off, if possible, a poition of our debt ; 

(5) that the maintenance of such a surplus is only possible by giving impetus to 
our productivity. 

(6) that our present fiscal policy can never give the needed impetus to our 
productivity as it is not designed to that end. 

The first thing to be done, if we are at all anxious to avoid all rocks and shoals 
ahead, is to give a new turn to our fiscal policy. I have placed before you a few 
suggestions and probably many more could be made. But the change which I advocate 
as the first essential of all progress is a change in our fiscal policy. We are all agreed 
that the fiscal policy which we have been pursuing so far is not in our best interests, 
but I go further and say that it is not calculated to promote even the interests of those 
who have made such large investments in the country. 

Unfortunately that fact is not as well realised by them as it ought to be. Our 
friends of the British commercial community have so far been generally on the wrong 
side in matters affecting the country's prosperity. Their record from the time of the 
imposition of the Cotton Excise Duty to that of the deliberate aj^preciation of the 
exchange-rate would attest the truth of this remark. Whenever they have had to 
make a choice, they have taken a narrow view of the matter, and have given their 
support to rneasures which were detrimental to the best interests of the country. In 
view of their past attitude 1 am constrained to address a few words to them in a 
friendly spirit and I hope they will not misunderstand me. 

Men cannot gather figs of thistles, nor can creditors realise their dues from 
insolvents. A prosperous India alone can redeem her debt, and the policy to be 
followed in future should be one which makes for her prosperity at every turn. They 
owe it as much to themselves as to this country, to strive in co-operation with Indians 
for a new order of things. The legacy of the past, if allowed to become the model 
for the future, will never pay them. It will mean the forcing of a situation upon 
India, in which, with the best intention in the world, she cannot meet her obligations 
in full. 

Unemployment 

The present discontent in the country is almost wholly due to the miserable plight 
in which the people find themselves. The middle class population has to put up the 
hardest struggle possible to keep body and soul together and are amongst the worst 
victims of unemployment. The condition of the masses needs no recapitulation. 
They do not seem to be suffering from unemployment to a similar extent because their 
standard of living is so low that nothing could possibly be lower. 

But things cannot remain as they are. The placid contentment of the masses is 
already disturbed. Even the worm at a certain stage begins to turn, and the dissatis* 
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faction of the dumb millions, unless its causes are removed, is bound to make itself 
felt one day. Let all concerned, therefore, reflect calmly and seriously on the sub¬ 
ject and adopt in time a far-sighted policy so that the disaster may be averted or at 
least minimised. A prosperous India means peace for the world : a famished 
India : a grave menace to it. 

I would now request Your Excellency to declare the proceedings of this meeting 
open. That you should have found time to accept our invitation in the midst of the 
legislative session is but one more proof of your deep interest in everything conducive 
to India’s welfare. On behalf of the Federation and myself. I thank Your Excellenc y 
very warmly again. 


Lord Irwin’s Opening Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening speech :— 

Mr, President and gentlemen.—I would begin by thanking all the members of 
the Federation for the kind welcome they have given me and in particular your 
President, Mr. Birla, for the terms in which he has given expression to it. I need 
scarcely say that it is a great pleasure to find myself once more taking part in the 
annual meeting of the Federation of In<lian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
and I know that the same pleasure is felt by the members of my Government, though 
the occasion has found them in the middle of a busy session in the Assembly, 
and it has therefore been difficult for them to devote as much of their time as they 
have wished to your proceedings. 

I should like, gentlemen, to associate myself with what your President has said 
deploring the death of Mr. 13 . F. Madon and Mr. Narottam Morarjee. The 
industrial life of Bombay and of India and perhaps more particularly those enter¬ 
prises with which they were intimately connected have suffered a loss which they 
will find it hard to fill. 

At the beginning of Mr. Birla’s interesting address to which we have just had 
the pleasure of listening, he referred in appreciative terms to the admisson of Indian 
firms to commercial organisations in London, and I would warmly echo the satis¬ 
faction he expressed. Such a spirit of co-operation between British and Indian 
commercial interests is essential to the further developments of Indian com¬ 
merce and industry, and I am glad that I should have been able to play 
some small part in this matter. 

TRADE OUTLOOK 

Your President went on to speak of the unsatisfactory position of trade in general 
throughout the country. A year ago there seemed to be good ground for the hope 
that trade was definitely recovering from the depression it has felt since the Great 
War, for the figures both of imports and exports in 1928-29 as calculated on the basis 
of the pre-war prices were for the first time higher than the corresponding 
figures for 1913-14. Another interesting feature of the trade of the year 
1928-29 was that it marked a return to what, for all practical purposes, may 
be described as pre-war conditions of the relative general level of prices of 
India’s imports and exports. A discouraging sign of Indian post-war trade 
was that, relative to pre-war prices, the general level of prices for imported 
articles was considerably higher than that for exported articles. In other words, 
India was paying more for her imports than she was getting for her exports. The 
index numbers prepared in the Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
show that in 1920-21, the general level of prices for the imports stood at 237 and for 
ex(>orts at only 140, on the basis of 100 for both import and export prices in 1913-14. 
This represented a difference of 97 points, a difference which interfered consider¬ 
ably with the overseas trade of India. In 1924-25 the difference still stood at 26 
points, but by 1928-29 it had fallen to only 6. Unfortunately, however, although 
the position up to the end of the year 1928-29 gave good ground for sober optimism 
the tide of progress has slackened. Forces world-wide in character have exercised 
depressing effect on trade in general and the outlook for Indian trade and commerce 
is at present less favourable than it was a year ago. I can only express the fervent 
hope that the set-back will prove to be temporary, and that your federation, at its 
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next meeting, will be able to record a return to improved conditions of trade and 
commerce. 

IMPROVEMENT IN COAL TRADE 

There is however one exception to the present somewhat unfavourable outlook. 
Recently the conditions in the coal trade have exhibited a marked improvement and 
at present the industry is mire prosperous than it has been for some years past. The 
success attained by the Coil Gra.iing Boird has probably contributed to this welcome 
chani^e. The Board was constituted at the beffinning of 1926 on the recommendation 
of Sir Frank Noyce^s comtnittee, and since then the total shipments of coal from the 
Kidderpore docks for car^o and bunkers have risen steatlily from ij 4 % million tons in 
1924-25 to nearly 3X mlilion tons in 1928-29. It is hoped that the organisation creat¬ 
ed by the Indian Soft Coke Cess Act which was passed during the last Simla session 
of the legislature will also be of value to the coal industry. The committee will be 
financed by a cess of 2 annas a ton on soft coke despatched by rail from the collieries 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, and will be charged with the promotion of sale and 
of improving the methods of manufacture of soft coke. 

Trade Commissioners. 

I welcome the interest taken by your Federation in the development of an over¬ 
seas trade orginisuion as indicated in one of the resohiiions on your agenda dealing 
with appiintinents of Tn le Co;n nissioner^. It will interest you to know that a 
scheaii his b^en prepare! for the apoointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at 
Hamburg, Milan, >rew York, Durbn, Mjubissi an 1 Alexandria, As a corollary 
to the establishment of Tri le Commissioners in Africa an! the Near East it is also 
proposed to appoint a Deputy Director of Commercial Intelligence at Bombay, for 
it is expectel that the work of these trade commissioners will centre chiefly round 
tfie expansion of India’s export trade in cotton piece-goods, and if we are to reap the 
full benefit of their labour, it is essential that we should have a commercial Intelli¬ 
gence 0 !!icer at Bombay, who will be in direct contact both with the exporting houses 
and trade ommissioners. I feel little doubt that this overseis trade organisation will 
be of material assistance in the development of India's export trade. 

New “ India House " 

In this connection it is gratifying to know that the New India House is now near¬ 
ing completion, and will, I hope, be opened eaily in summer this year. The offices 
of the High Commissioner for India are as yon know, at present situated in inade¬ 
quate premises and in an inconvenient locality and the new site in Aldwych next to 
“ Bush House" and not far from Australia House and within a reasonable distance 
of the City is a great improvement on the old arrangements. The view building pro¬ 
vides, in addition to the usual office accotnmo latian, a large show-room, with exhibi¬ 
tion vvintlows for the Trade Commissioner's Department and a bureau on the A Id- 
wych Front for the railway department. It is our hope that the India House will be 
treated as a cenire in London for visitors fDin India and with this object in view, it 
has been equipped with a ^ood reference library and aiequue facilities for reading 
and writing. A feature in which I was greatly interested when I visited the building 
in Seprember last was the use that has been made of Indian timber. It has been 
possible to provide for a display of a full raige of In lian decorative woods by using 
them for the panelling and flooring of the more important rooms and Indian timber has 
been used for all ordinary joinery work. I think that there is every hope that this 
will have a very considerable advertising values and will assist the efforts now being 
made to further the sale of Indian woods in European markets. 

Proposed Accountancy Board. 

You may remember that on the last occasion on which I had the pleasure of ad¬ 
dressing your federation, I referred to the formation of the Indian Accountancy Board, 
and 1 hope that, during the present session of the Assembly, legislation may be passed 
to give effect to the scheme. The ultimate aim of the Government is to build up in 
India an association or associations of accountants of the same standing and reputa¬ 
tion as the principal institutes and :societies of accountants in the United Kingdom 
and it is hoped that the constitution* of an Accountancy Board will prepare the way 
for the establishment of an association or associationsthis nature, 
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CONTROL OF LIGHT-HOUSES 

Another piece of legislation which must be of particular interest to commercial 
and shipping interests is the Indian Light House Act, which, with other legislation 
aimed at centralising the Mercantile Marine Administration, was brought into force 
from the ist April 1929. All general lights round the coasts of India are now under 
the direct control of the Government of India assisted by a Light-House Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of Indian and British shipping and commer¬ 
cial interests. It has for sometime been recognised that lights along the West Coast 
of India are not up to modern requirements, and the first fruits of the centralization 
of the administration will be the improvement in the lighting of this coast including 
the provision of a light of the first order at Vengurla rocks, an important turning point 
for ships voyaging along the West Coast of India. 

I would take the opportunity here of acknowledging the great assistance which 
the Government have received from the Advisory Committee both in the preliminary 
arrangements preceeding the introduction of the Act and in the administration of 
the Act since it came imo force. 

LABOUR TROUBLES 

On the important question of the relations between employers and Labour you 
have rightly felt, Mr. I’resident, that your position as a member of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour precluded you from dwelling at any length. It is satisfactory to 
know that in the prosecution of their task the Royal Commission to whon» we confi¬ 
dently look for guidance in helping towards the eradication of some of the causes 
of the present discontent would have the assistance of your experience and practical 
knowledge of Indian industrial conditions. If the Industry is to prosper, not only 
must Labour be happy and contented but the relations prevailing between the em¬ 
ployers and the employed must be above suspicion. Tlie workmen on their side, 
must recognise the difficuUies of their employers and realise that the most effective 
way of raising tlieir own standards of living is to bring greater efficiency to the 
performance of their tasks. It is essential, on the other hand, that the employers 
should understand and sympathise with all the healthy aspirations of their employees 
and should recognise as one of the first charges on the industry the payment not 
merely of a minimum wage but of a wage which would enable a workman to take 
pride in his work and lead a life which is something fuller than the mere completion 
of his daily task in the mill or workship. In this way we may hope that the idea of 
opposition between the claims of ihe employers and their Labour will gradually be 
replaced by a sense of partnership and identity of interest which will ensure further 
development and greater prosperity of India's industry. 

You have drawn a picture Mr. President, of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which I think, is perhaps unduly pessimistic. The testimonies we 
have received from the Local Governments on the progress they have made in giving 
effect to the recommendations in that report show that it has furnished a most valu¬ 
able stimulus to agricultural development in all directions. The main lesson which 
the report strove to impress upon India was that there is no short cut to the improve¬ 
ment of the agricultural condition in this country and that this can only be attained 
by patient and co-ordinaied research into the main problems, by a steady develop¬ 
ment of agricultural propaganda and by demonstration in the villages of improvements 
of established value. It also urged that a sustained effort should be made to assist 
the cultivators to organise themselves for the betterment of their conditions of life. 
It was because the Commission realised the necessity for a comprehensive grasp of 
these questions that it recommended the establishment of an Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research. That recommendation my Government immediately and 
whole heartedly accepted. The Council has entered upon its duties with zeal, and 
it is a most hopeful augury for its future that it should be receiving as it is the warm 
co-operation of the Provincial Governments in matters where provincial experience 
and resources can be profitably pooled with those of the Government of India for the 
common good, 

Another canvas you have painted in sombre colours to-day is that of the general 
financial situation in India. I do not propose to examine In detail the figures which 
Mr. Birta has put forward, but I would take this opportunity of correcting what I 
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believe to be certain misapprehensions on his part. None can deny that India has 
large foreign liabilities, but such foreign liabilities are no evidence of any weakness in 
the financial position of a country in the early stages of development. With the assis¬ 
tance of imported capital India has acquired assets in the shape of railways, irrigation 
work, factories and other enterprises of which the value is considerably in excess of her 
liabilities. I am convinced that if it were possible to draw up a balance sheet exhibiting 
the financial condition of India, it would show that as a result of the development 
which has taken place during the last hundred years there is an enormous surplus of 
assets, representing a gain to India which has occurred on account of the development 
made possible by the use of foreign capital. 

1 will mention only one fact to indicate that the real resources of India arc not 
so inadequate as has been suggested by your President. Since 1900, the value of India's 
net imports of gold has been nearly £400 millions and of silver ^^350 millions, and India 
is still importing gold at the rate of about ^15 millions per annum and silver at the rate 
of £7!^ millions. It is surely unreasonable to suggest that a country which has an 
enormous slock of gold and silver and which is still drawing gold and silver in 
considerable quantities from the rest of the word, is in so weak a financial position 
as to be unable to meet its foreign liabilities. 

In the President’s view, oar failure to discharge our annual obligations is having 
the effect of causing India’s debt to increase at an undesirable rate. So for as I can 
learn this conclusion is not supported by statistical data and on all available evidence 
appears to be contrary to actual facts. There is, I believe, no evidence that a large 
amount of capital is at present being brought into India by private agencies. In fact 
the indications are that a certain amount of private capital is being exported. The 
external borrowings of the Government were examined in detail by Sir George 
Schuster in his last budget speech in which he stated that during the six years end¬ 
ing the 31st March 1929, the Government capital expenditure abroad amounted to 
£^ millions, whereas the amount of foreign money which had to be raised to finance 
this expenditure, amounted to £17 million. In other words, the surplus resources 
available for meeting India’s foreign liabilities amounted to £4} millions and it was 
possible to invest this surplus in further enterprises which will increase the producti¬ 
vity of India I would maintain therefore that the financial position of India is sound 
and that there are no substantial grounds for the President’s anxiety. 

1 would go further and appeal to those who hold responsible public positions in 
India to endeavour to allay rather thin to use langUcage which may have the effect 
of encouraging feelings of disquiet at a time when she especially needs the confidence 
of the rest of the world. It 13 right that Indians should strive to make their country, 
as it can be made, economically strong ansi independent, but I believe that the 
leaders of economic opinion in India can best do this and can best encourage produc¬ 
tive enterprise, not by exaggerating the difficulties, but by witnessing to solid grounds 
which exist for reasonable optimism. 

It remains only to declare your proceedings open. In doing so, I thank you 
once more having given me this opportunity of inaugurating your deliberations 
and of assuring you again of tlie interest and concern with which I shall continue to 
watch the developmetu of India’s trade and commerce. 

Discussion on Resolutions 

After the departure of the Viceioy, the business session of the Federation 
commenced, when eight resolutions were passed, six of which were moved from the 
chair and adopted without discussion. 

Representation At Geneva Labour Conference 

The only resolution which invoked a debate related to India’s representation in 
the International Labour Conference. It ran 

“ The Federation notes with regret that the Government of India has appointed a 
non^national as advisor to the Indian Employers' delegates to the 13th session of the 
Int^ational Labour Conference held at Geneva, and lodges its emphatic protest 
against the said appointment, and trusts that in future Indian nationals will be chosen 
to represent Indian employers at such conferences. 
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The Federation also notes with regret the statement made on behalf of the 
Government of India at the same International Labour Conference, that negotiations 
with Indian and non-Indian commercial bodies were conducted to arrive at an amica¬ 
ble settlcmenl on the question of the constitution of the Indian Employer's delegation 
to the International Laoour Conference as, according to the Treaty of Versailles, noi- 
nationals are not emilled to represent it in such confeiences." 

The resolution was moved by Mr. Jadunath Roy who said, whatever the consti¬ 
tution of India would be, they stood on the same level with other self-governing 
Dominions at Geneva. 

Mr. Haji's Amendmkni' 

Mr. S. N. Hiiji moved an amendment to the resolution which sought 10 express 
the opinion that the Credentials Committee at Geneva w'as mainly influenced in their 
decision of Mr. Brown’s rase by the information supplied by the Government dele¬ 
gate, and urged that a suitable modification of this decision be made when the 
correct information came into the possession of the Credentials Committee. 

Mr Haji said that the time for mere protests had gone and they should now take 
suitable steps to inform the International Labour Office, how the Goverenment in 
India and the Secielary of Stale were misusing the powers given to them by the 
Treaty of Versailles in the country. 

Mr. B. Das, seconding the amendment, said that if the Government w’ished 
foreigners to represent India they must first naturalise those foreigners. 

Mr. Hussainbhai Lalji, who seconded the original resolution, felt that their fight 
should be with the Government of India and not with the Labour Office at Geneva. 
He also repudiated the suggestion made at Geneva that Indian commercial bodies 
were consulted for an amicable settlement of the question of the employers' represen¬ 
tation. Concluding, he said that the federation was not in possession of (he full facts 
to say that the Credentials Committee was influenced by the Government delegate 
in deciding the case of Mr. Brown. 

Sir B, N. Mitra, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that the issue 
raised the question whether the Treaty of Versailles laid down a stipulation regarding 
representation of the country by a national. He said that it was held by the Cre¬ 
dentials Committee that the right to determine who was a national rested in the 
sovereign power of a Government. 

Mr. Haji : Is the Government of India a sovereign power ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : I am sorry sir, the Government to which I have the honour 
to belong is called foreign by Mr. Haji. 

Sir B. N Mitra said that if that was the general view he had no place in the 
meeting. He could not say what the future Government of India would be, but as 
long as the present Government remained, and it was a properly constituted Govern¬ 
ment, it gave equality of rights to Indians and Europeans as British subjects. Mr, 
Brown had equal rights with Indians in India and he was entitled to stand for the 
Legislative Assembly and as such he could justly represent the employers at Geneva. 
The whole resolution hinged on the interpretation of the word “national" which, he 
felt, was misinterpreted by the Federation. The resolution also urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India to indicate to the Credentials Committee which, he said, the Govern¬ 
ment could not do. Regarding consultation with Indian commercial bodies for an 
amicable settlement of the question, Sir B. N. Mitra said that it was sufficient if the 
President of a body was consulted. The Government could not consult each and 
every individual member. 

Sir Purusbottamdas Thakurdas thoroughly disagreed with Sir B. N. Mitra on the 
interpretation of the word “national." He said that they had a strong case and he 
was sure very soon the Government w'-ould look at the question from their point of 
view* Proceeding, Sir Purusbottamdas said the Credentials Committee was only a 
judicial body. He was sure it gave a verdict in the case of Mr. Brown with absolute 
impartiality. Sir Purusbottamdas therefore disapproved of the amendment. He 
said their purpose would be served if they could tell Geneva and they disapproved 
of the action of the Government of India. That could be done by a resolution. 

Thereupon, Mr. Haji withdrew his amendmeia and the original resolution was 
passed. 
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Plea For Jute Grading Board 

Mr. H. P. Bagaria of the East Indian Jute Association moved a resolution 
requesting the Government to take early steps for the establishment of a Jute Grad¬ 
ing Board on the line of the Philippine Grading Board for hemp. He said the jute 
contracts had no specification clause and the sellers therefore were at the mercy of 
the buyers who had a powerful combine. The result was that the jute trade was 
slipping out of Indian trade, and Indian producers were suffering heavy losses. 

Sir Frank Noyce explained that the Government had already decided to establish 
a Central Jute Committee on the lines of the Central Cotton Committee which, he 
felt sure, would consider the question of jute grading. 

The House accepted the resolution. 

Tribute to Departed Members 

Six other resolutions were adopted : the first two mourned the loss sustained by 
the deaths of Mr. B. F. Mad^n and Mr* Narottam 

Stores Purchase 

The third resolution deplored the halting and ineffective attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment with regard to the full and final adoption of the rupee tender system and urged 
that the Indian Stores Department, London be made a branch of the Indian Stores 
Department and be controlled from India, and all purchases of imported matervaU 
he made through the Indian Stores Department. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN WATER-WAYS. 

The fourth resolution urged the Government to:institute a thorough and compre¬ 
hensive enquiry into the question of the development of inland water-ways with a 
view to the formulation of a national policy for encouraging inland water transport. 
It further urged that in view of the difficulties experienced by purely Indian companies 
in the matter of internal river traffic some measure like the licensing system recom¬ 
mended by the Indian Mercantile Committee for the reservation of the coastal trade 
in India for Indian vessels with a view to developing indigenous shipping by the 
gradual elimination of Non-Indian vessels be adopted to safeguard the interests of 
the inland water service in the provinces of India. 

C OMPOSITION OF port TRUKIH 

The fifth resolution urged the Government to amend the constitution and rules 
regulating port trust boards in Indian ports whereby the chairman should be a non¬ 
official Indian and 75 per cent of the members of the boards should be Indians select¬ 
ed by commercial and other important bodies. 

MERCHANT BHIPPINO CONFERENCE 

By the sixth resolution the Federation lodged a protest against the method 
adopted by the Government of India in connection with its nomination of delegates 
to the Imperial Merchant shipping Legislation Conference held last October in spite 
of the definite recommendation of the federation that the Government of India should 
nominate thereto a non-official Indian who could command the confidence of the 
commercial community. The federation resolved that any decision arrived at by 
this conference would not be binding on India and trusted that the Government of 
India were not thus committed to nulifying the policy endorsed by the Indian public 
and Legislative Assembly with a view to developing Indian mercantile marine. 

SFC ON D DA Y-^ 15 th, FEBR UAR Y 1980 

x8 Pence Ratio 

The financial condition of India was reviewed on this day from the Government and 
Indian commercial points of view at the meeting of the Federation on a motion of Sir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas to which Sir George Schuster replied. The resolution 
moved by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas read : 

**The Federation wishes to draw attention to the alarmingly serious economic 
situation of the country, particularly in the sphere of agriculture, trade and indiurtry. 
The Federation is convinced that the present unprecedented depression is very 
largely due to the persistence of the Government in maintaining the value of the 
rupee at 18 pence. 
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“Such an action on the pan of the Government is responsible for the policy ol 
continuous deflation which has caused not only unnatural tightness in the money 
market and reduced the holding power of the people, but has also brought about 
a distinct loss of confidence in Government credit. 

“The Federation is alarmed and feels that such a policy, if continued, may cause 
a complete dissipation of the slender gold resources at present held in the paper 
currency and gold standard reserves on the one hand and the swelling of India's 
foreign liabilities on the other and may lead eventually to the inconvertibility of 
paper currency. 

“The Federation, therefore, earnestly warns the Government against the grave 
danger with which the policy is fraught and suggests that to save the country from 
the dire consequences of such a policy, it is imperative that the situation be reviewed 
vvithout delay. 

“The Federation reiterates its view that the only way of restoring the confidence 
of the people in the currency and the credit of the country lies in the establishment 
of a real gold standard with a free gold mint and a good currency and suggests a 
rigid adhe rence to this policy which may be calculated not only to conserve our 
present gold resources, but also to strengthen them.’* 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, speaking on the resolution, pointed out that he had 
no desire to rub in his views expressed as a member of the Currency Commission, 
but he affirmed that the fears be expressed when the Ratio Bill was passed, namely 
“May this ratio bring to the country as few calamities as Nature would allow” had 
come true. 

An important consideration in fixing the ratio should have been what was best in 
the interest of producers on whose efforts the Government relied for the balance of 
trade. Let the Finance Member, be said, examine for himself whether the financial 
situation of the country had not become worse since his last budget. 

The result was that in the field of textiles alone Japan had made serious inroads 
both in the markets of India and of Lancashire. As for India the policy had been short¬ 
sighted. The purchasing power of the masses had gone down. This was the verdict of 
any one who studied the conditions of people, whether in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Karachi or in the interior of the districts. This was his conviction as the result of his 
recent tours in many districts. 

It had been argued by the Viceroy yesterday that India was absorbing gold and 
sliver in large quantities, and from this it was deduced that India was prosperous. 
This was a child-likc argument to put forward. For gold and silvei used by the masses 
by the women of India as a token of their married life—and some people did have 
small hoardings of silver and gold in some form or other—but there was no denying 
the fact that the depression in commerce gave the gravest food for thought. Since 
October the Government had been the largest borrower in the London market at 6>i 
per cent for six months in the year and every week money was being drained out 
from the markets of the world towards the Government treasury. If the Government of 
India itself borrowed at 6 '/i per cent, what could the shroffs and bankers in India do ? 
The only inference was that the Government borrowed in order to tighten the 
money market for maintaining the ratio. 

The Government’s borrowing policy had, at any rate, been ruinous to the Indian 
commercial world. It had been said that the Government have borrowed at this rate, 
because of the Lahore Congress resolutions. Could it be ever possible that the debts 
incurred with the authority of the Secretary of Statc-in-Council, for the most genuine 
purposes be repudiated by India ? 

It was the duty of the Government of India to place the real facts before the British 
public and at the same time to sec that their hands were clean in all these borrowing 
transactions. But suspicion would prevail so long as the Government borrowed at 
such high rates as they had been doing. 

He looked upon the serious depreciation in the value of silver as most grave. It 
was true that he and Pandit Malaviya had been discussing the position with Sir 
George Schuster and they hoped that the Finance Member would explain the position 
before presenting the budget. 
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The rnasses of India were suffering an undeserved loss and if the present policy 
was persisted in» then the slender resources of the Government might disappear. 
The speaker realised that the resolution was a grave one, but the Indian commercial 
community would be failing in its duty to itself and by the Government if it did not 
warn the Government against pursuing the present ruinous policy. Let there be a 
review of the entire financial position by a Commission, or a committee, for the situa¬ 
tion was certainly gloomy. What vras wanted on the side of the Government at 
thisJunclure was not lip symj^athy, but action. 

During the discussion it was found necessary to refer to the question of sales of 
silver. Mr. C. B. Mehta of the Bombay Bullion Exchange moved : 

“The Federation views with alarm the serious depreciation in the value of silver 
caused by Government sales which has seriously affected the value ;of the savings of 
the masses of India and the Federation considers it imperative that the Government 
of India should stop further sales of silver.** 

Moving the resolution Mr. Mehta said that he failed to sea why London should 
be chosen as the market, whereas Bombay w'as the largest silver market for the world. 
The honesty, integrity and finaricial standing of the Bombay brokers were comparable 
to those of the London brokers. 

The present depreciation in the price of silver was due to Government selling huge 
amounts not to w'orld causes as alleged by the Finance Member in the Assembly. 
This decline in price had commenced with the publication of the Currency Commis¬ 
sion's report and quite recently it had been appreciable. The Paper Currency Reserve 
and the Gold Standard Reserve were separate. The suggestion that the remedy 
lay in an increased import duty on silver was worse than the disease itself. 

Sir Georr/e Schuster Finance Memqer, speaking on both the resolutions said the 
picture drawn by regarding India’s indebtedness was a misleading one. He gave 
figures of wheat and rice imports and said that in order to gauge India’s economic 
progress, they should take a broader view and trace the results over a generation, 
instead of merely a few years. 

Similarly, the Finance Member dealt with the foreign liabilities of India and said that 
comparison between estimates framed in different ways must be completely worthless. 
I rofessor Findlay Shirras had informed the Finance Member that he placed the 
figure of British capital invested in India at somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
4500 million instead of £\,oco million quoted by Mr. G. D. Birla. The annual 
liability for remittance abroad came to well under 50 crores of rupees That was 
less than half the figure of io8 crores stated by the chairman. 

Taking a long view the Finance Member had not the slightest hesitation in saying 
that India could well support the burden of her foreign charges. From the figures 
contained in the report of the Controller of Currency it would be seen that the visible 
balance of accounts for five years ended with 1913-14 was on an average 4a lakhs 
of rupees as against India whereas in 1928-29 it was 1079 lakhs of rupees in favour of 
India. The obvious conclusion was that India’s foreign liability, far from increasing, was 
decreasing on account of the export of capital. It was, therefore, preposterous to 
suggest that by 1952 the foreign investments in India might amount to ;^4,ooo millions. 

Moreover, capital for internal development had been increasingly coming from 
Indian sources. Practically the whole of the increase of 740 crores of rupees in debt 
since 1900 had been in productive assets of which 470 had been provided from Indian 
capital. If the savings of the people could be directed into productive enterprises not 
only could India secure a full measure of progress in economic development without 
having recourse in future to external capital, but the existing external capital could in 
the course of a generation, be repaid. 

Referring to the question of ratio the Finance Member reiterated the statement he 
made in December last in Bombay. He said : “I stated in Bombay quite definitely 
that the,Government were not prepared to appoint a committee and that there 
could be no question of any re-consideration of the ratio. Despite this, there 
appcars’to be still a doubt in some quarters as to the intentions of the Government. 
I repeat with all the emphasis I can command that the Government have not con¬ 
sidered and do not intend to consider any departure from the basis fixed by Statute 
in 1927 for the valuation of the rupee. They will, on the contrary, use all the resour¬ 
ces at their disposal to maintain the ratio at 18 pence and they have no doubt that 
these resources are ample enough to do so. 
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“I feel I should be failing in nriy duty if I did not make the Government’s intention 
dear on this point. Subject to this I am at all times ready to consider the means 
by which the economic position can be studied and to arrange for co-operation 
between the Government and such unofficial bodies as your own.” 

Proceeding, Sir George admitted there was a general depression in trade, but 
attributed it to world causes and not to the fixation of the exchange at 18 pence. 

A comparison for the four years 1921‘22 to 1924-25 with the four years 19^5-26 
to 1928-29 showed that the average value of exports of Indian merchandise in the 
latter period exceeded the average value for the former period by about 15 crores of 
rupees, while the average value of imports in the former period exceeded the average 
value of imports in the latter period by four crores. 

The Finance Member further quoted figures and said that these demonstrated 
conclusively that it was the result of seasons combined with world prices that have 
been the main factors affecting Indian wheat growers and not the rates of exchange. 

Quoting internal trade figures relating to the traffic earnings of the railways, Sir 
George maintained that they did not indicate that internal trade was being crippled 
by the 18 pence ratio. It was true that some of the industries had been passing 
through difficult times since 1925, and that in certain cases the failure to adjust costs 
of production, and in particular, to wages to the new conditions, had been out of the 
several causes contributing to difficulties, but other industries had been prosperous. 

The great fallacy made by those who pressed for a lower exchange was that once 
a lower level was attained and stabilised, prices from all sides adjusted themselves 
to that new level, and it was not a low exchange, but a falling exchange that could 
give a temporary and a most unhealthy stimulus to industry. 

The main causes for the present depression were world causes such as the collapse 
of the American boom which had resulted in a general lack of confidence, the 
slowing down of trade and industry, the decreased demand for raw materials, and 
a sharp drop in the prices of all commodities. The effect of this would have been 
the same whether the ratio was 18 pence or 16 pence. 

Nor could he bring himself to believe that the Government’s policy in maintain¬ 
ing the rates for money had actually contributed to depression in indus try. 

Industry was depressed as a result of much more fundamental causes, because 
prices were falling all over the world and because the local conditions had been 
unfavourable. In the present political uncertainty Government's paramount duty 
was to maintain confidence in the economic stability and the financial integrity of 
the country. Hence no question of re-opening the ratio. 

The Government's gold reserves were not slender as Mr. Birla had said. Their 
holdings in gold and gold securities amounted to 88.37 crores, or just under 50 per 
cent of the outstanding note issue. He could, therefore, face the future not only 
with confidence but with cheerfulness. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, replying, said they appreciated the point of view 
urged by Sir George Schuster. They only wanted that India should be saved from 
the privations which followed a similar situation which Sir George had admitted arose 
in India in 1907. As regards foreign debt, the figure was placed at £1000 million 
sterling by an important body like the Associated Chambers of Commerce before 
an important Commission like the Simon Commission. If Sir George found the 
figures exaggerated, the speaker hoped the Finance Member would bring that to the 
notice of the Commission. 

Sir George interrupting said that he took objection to Mr. Birla comparing ;^jooo 
million debt with the figures in 1910 and 1925 which were based on an entirely differ¬ 
ent calculation. 

Sir Purshotamdas maintained his position regarding the exchange ratio and said 
that Sir Basil Blackett’s case was based on absence of figures. It was for the Gov¬ 
ernment to produce figures to prove their case. 

He sympathised with the unhappy legacy the present Finance Member had 
inherited, but emphasised that if Sir George Schuster considered the i6 pence ratio 
a will-o’the-wisp, ihe speaker felt it equally incumbent on him to call attention to 
what might turn out to be the mirage of 18 pence ratio. 

Sir Purshotamdas's resolution was carried unanimously. 
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Other Retoluliont 

The Federation also resolved urging the Government to give an immediate and 
effective measure of protection to the textile industry and arrest the grave and irrepar¬ 
able injury to a national industry. Amongst the other resolutions passed was one 
demanding the enactment of the Coastal Reservation Bill, another urging the abolition 
of the deferred rebates system and a third demanding that foreign companies, includ¬ 
ing banks should be compelled to publish balance sheets of their business transacted in 
India for the information of the Indian public. 


The Federation’s Menaorandum to Viceroy 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
which met in Bombay addressed a memorandum to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
on the 14 th, May 1930 in connection with the present political situation in the country. 

After recapitulating the recent events and the pronouncements, which led 
10 the present situation, the Committee put in an earnest plea for initiating a policy 
of conciliation and urged that the only remedy would be for the British Government 
to make a definite statement regarding the attainment of Dominion Status and to 
invite Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a constitution 
which would guarantee to India the independence enjoyed by Austria and Canada. 

The memorandum was signed by Lala Shriram, the President of the Federation, 
Mr. Jamal Mahomed the Vice-President ; Sir Purushottamrlas Thakurdas, Mr, (j. D. 
Birla, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mr. Laiji Naranji, Mr. D. P. Khaitan, Mr. Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Mr. B. Das, Mr. R. L. Nooany, Mr. N. R. Sarkar, Mr. Ranchordas Gandhi, 
Mr. Rameshwarprasad Bagala and Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetti as members^ of 
the Executive Committee and the presidents and vice-presidents of the following 
member bodies of the Federation : The South Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras : the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta : the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce ; the Burma Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon ; 
the Ahmedabad Millowners" Association : the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay ; the Bullion Exchange, Bombay ; the South Indian Hides and Skins 
Merchants* Association, Madras : the Jute Dealers* Association, Calcutta ; the 
Native Stock Share Brokers' Association, Bombay ; the Indian Mining Federation, 
Calcutta ; the Mysore Chamber of Commerce, the Bombay Shroff Association, the 
Telikanta Brokers’ Association, Calcutta ; the Jute Balers* Association, Calcutta ; 
the Indian Producers' Association, Calcutta : the Buyers' and Shippers' Chamber, 
Karachi : the Indian Merchants* Association, Karachi ; and the Indian Tea 
Planters' Association, Jalpaiguri ; the East India Jute Association. Calcutta : 
The Baroda Mill-owners* Association, Barodi and the Indian Insurance Companies’ 
Association. 

The Memorandum 

The following is the full text of the memorandum >— 

Your Excellency,—On behalf of the Indian mercantile bodies we, the undersigned, 
beg to address Your Excellency on the present political situation which, to our mind, 
if not properly dealt with, may cause very serious consequences. We appreciate the 
deep interest which Your Excellency has taken from time to time to solve the political 
problem of this country, and we trust that even now Your Excellency is very keen to 
find out some happy solution. We are, therefore, sure that our representation will not 
at all be misunderstood but will be considered in the proper spirit and with the consi¬ 
deration which it deserves. 

In order to put forward a correct picture of the events occurring from the time of 
the appointment of the Simon Commission up to the present time, it is necessary that 
we put the important events in a chronological order. We need not, however, make 
any comment on the appointment of the Simon Commission which, as Your Excellen¬ 
cy is aware, was boycotted unanimously by all the Indian parties. We will, therefore, 
in putting the events in their chronolo^cal order, begin with the speech delivered by 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald : 
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( 1 ) Mr. Macdonald’s speech that “India will become a new Dominion within 
the next few months 

(2) Your Excellency's announcement dated ist. November 1929. 

({) Delhi ^fanifesto by the Indian leaders, dated 2nd November 1929. 

(4) Mr. Benn's speech in Parliament, and his second speech in which he said 
that Dominion Status was in action, dated 17th. December 1929. 

{5) Gandhiji's interview with Your Excellency at Delhi on the eve of the Lahore 
Congress and its breakdown, dared 23rd. December 1929. 

(6) Earl Russell's speech, dated 6th. January 1930 

(7) Your Excellency's speech in the Assembly, in which you mentioned that 
definition of an aim is not the same as its being reached, dated 25ih January 

(8) Gandhiji's ii points, dated 30th January 1930. 

(9) His final letter to Your Excellency before launching on civil disobedience, 
dated 2nd March 1950. 

The Delhi Manifesto 

Looking at the events as they have been placed in the chronological order, one 
cannot fail to see distinctly the change in the situation as it went on developing. The 
speech of Mr. Macdonald, although not made by him in his official capacity, as he 
was not then the Prime Minister, did raise, as it was bound to do, a ray of hope in 
the minds of the people. Everybody expected the Labour Party to come into power 
sooner or later, and there was reasonable justification for an expectation that when 
the Labour Party did so they would treat the Indian problem sympathetically. Mr. 
Macdonald's speech was, therefore, of great significance to India. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, with the advent of the Labour Party in the Government, people began to specu¬ 
late whether the promise was going to be fulfilled. In the past, promises made most 
solemnly had more often been broken than fulfilled. It was, therefore, not unnatural 
if people hesitated to lay too much faith even on the Labour Government ; but faith 
in Your Excellency, coupled with the Labour Government in England, helped to keep 
the hopes alive. It was in such a favourable atmosphere that Your Excellency's 
famous pronouncement was made. Although it was vague in many directions, and 
therefore suspicions naturally lurked in the minds of those who carried with them 
bitter experience of the past, yet with wonderful unanimity it was given a warm recep¬ 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru representing the nationalist 
India on the one hand, and men like Mr, Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru reprcseni- 
ing Moderate opinion on the other, put their signatures on what is now called the 
Delhi Manifesto. Though unanimity was achieved on the Delhi Manifesto the criti¬ 
cism that the pronouncement was vague could not be ignored. The statement, parti¬ 
cularly about Dominion Status, had to be made clear. A clear definition of the func¬ 
tion of the Round Table Conference had yet to be elicited. The crux of the situation 
lay in the fact that the Indian leaders thought that it was now too late to discuss the 
question as to when and how Dominion Status should be conferred on India. It was 
the unanimous view of all the political parlies that an honourable settlement could 
only be arrived at on the basis of immediate establishment of Dominioa Status. Cer¬ 
tain views were, therefore, deliberately expressed in the Delhi Manifesto and it was 
hoped that if the British Cabinet wanted to solve the problem in reality they would 
meet the points raised in it. 

The Commons Debate. 

At about this time an important debate took place in the House of Commons. 
During the debate Mr. Lloyd George demanded a clear definition of certain vague 
statements. He pointedly drew the attention of the Secretary of State to the inter¬ 
pretations which had been put forward on the pronouncement by the Indian leaders, 
but Mr. Benn declined to add to or omit a word of, the pronouncement made by 
Your Excellency. The debate, therefore, did not carry the matter an inch further. 
Yet Mr. Benn's spirit which pervaded the whole speech, did not fail to have its effect 
on India. But equally important it was that the suspicions raised should be allayed. 
India wanted an immediate establishment of Dominion Status, and the leaders wel¬ 
comed your pronouncement on this assumption alone Naturally the question arose 
whether the assumption was justified. And Gandhiji in order to clear up the issue 
asked for a definite aasurance from Your Excellency and the British Cabinet that 
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India was called upon to participate in the Conference only on the basis of Dominion 
Status being granted immediately. There was nothing new in it. It was only logical 
consequence of the Delhi Manifesto wherein it was unanimously staled that : “ We 

understand, however, that the Conference is to meet not to discuss when Dominion 
Status is to be established but to frame a scheme of Dominion Constitution for India." 
In the interest of all concerned it was very important that no vagueness was left to 
cause any misunderstanding. In the interview which Gandhiji had with Your Excel¬ 
lency it was made very clear by you that you could not give any such assurance. 
Probably you thought under the existing circumstances you could not comply with 
Gandhiji's demand. 

(lAKDHijrs Eleven Points. 

But whatever constitutional difficulties may have existed in the way of giving such 
an assurance as was demanded by Gandhiji, although we do not agree that such 
difficulties were insurmountable, it is difficult to believe that it was not possible for 
the Government to prove, hy its deeds and spirit, that ‘‘Dominion Status was in 
action.** How far that spirit has been shown by the Government is clear from subse¬ 
quent events. Gandhiji, however, appreciating the difficulties of Your Excellency and 
that of the British Cabinet in giving any such assurance, probably due to the Simon 
Commission not having concluded its enquiry, reduced his immediate demand to the 
following eleven points :— 

(1) Total Prohibition. 

(2) Reduction of the ratio to is. 4d. 

(3) Reduction of Land Revenue by at least 30 per cent, and making it subject to 
the legislative control. 

(4) Abolition of the Sait Tax. 

(5) Reduction of the military e.xpenditure by at least 50 per cent. 

(6) Reduction of the salaries of the highest grade service to one half or less so as 
to suit the reduced revenue. 

(7) Protective tariff for foreign cloth. 

(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. 

(9) Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder : with¬ 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogation of Section 124-A, Regulation III of 
igi8 and the like and permission to all Indian exiles to return. 

(10) Abolition of the C. I. D. or its popular control, and 

(11) Issue of licenecs to use fire-arms for self-defence, subject to popular control. 

Referring to these points, he said in “ Young India " : “ But let the Viceroy 

satisfy these very simple, but vital, needs of India, he will then hear of no talk of civil 
disobedience and the Congress will heartily participate in any Conference where 
there is a perfect freedom of expression and demand** ; and in a subsequent interview, 
he said : “ If they were to concede a few main points and couple the concession 

with a promise that the rest would be conceded as soon as possible, I would be pre¬ 
pared to consider a proposition for a conference. But the justice of all these de¬ 
mands must be admitted. You will agree that there is “nothing new about them. 
Most have been handed down to us from Dadabhai Naroji's time." 

Effect of Government*s Unresponsiveness. 

It can be seen that at least six of them namely :—(a) Total prohibition, 
(b) Reduction of the raito to is. 4d. (c) Abolition of the salt tax. (d) Protective 
tariff for foreign cloth, (e) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, and 
(f) Discharge of all political prisoners save those condemned for murder, with¬ 
drawal of all political prosecutions and abrogations of 124'A, Regulation III of 1818 
and the like, and permission to all Indian exiles to return, are such as have been dis¬ 
cussed from time to time in and outside the Legislatures and the opinion of the peo¬ 
ple has been fully expressed thereon. There could be no difficulty in meeting a num¬ 
ber of those demands. But, unfortunately. Government gave little response. Even 
justice of any of those demands was not admitted. Far from making the people feel 
that Dominion Status was in action, It was being made abundantly clear tWt the 
Government were bent upon having their own ways against the will of the people. 
Earl Rttsseirs speech and Your Excellency's speech in the Legislative Assembly 
thdicated in unequivocal terms that hopes had been built where no justification exists 
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cd. Arrests of Messrs. Ramananda Chatterjee and Siibhas Chandra Bose were the 
first indications in that direction. Those who criticised the Delhi Manifssto began 
to appear to be right. Those who hesitated to cast doubts upon the pronouncement 
in the beginning now began to feel doubtful about their own wisdom. The Tariff Bill 
was the proverbial last straw " on the camel’s back in regard to those who wanted 
to give a fair chance to the Round Table Conference, ft clearly dawned upon every¬ 
one's mind that the definition of the goal was quite different from its achievement. 
People rightly put it to themselves that if the British Cabinet wanted to establish 
Dominion Status in a reasonably short period why should there be all this hesitation 
about accepting even some of the ii points. With Dominion Status, as we have 
understood the word in its true sense, India would be free to accept or reject any of 
the eleven poinis of Gandhiji and if the establishment of Dominion Status were going 
10 be a reality and not a vague pron ise for a far distant goal, it was difficult for a lay¬ 
man to understand tins unresponsiveness on the part of the Government to accept the 
propriety of Gandhiji’s eleven points. The inevitable and logical answer sprang itself 
upon the people aumiuatically that the British Cabinet was not serious . It was said 
with good justification that we were sought to be pleased by platitudes. ‘‘ After all,” 
remarked the man in the street, *• it was not the definition of our goal which we may 
achieve a century or may be a few centuries hereafter that we are hankering for." 
No sensible man would care to live on such vague hopes—hopes about the realisation 
of which there was no certainly 

Direct action for achieving the goal was the only remedy suggested by the leaders. 
The only thing which remained to be decided was its form. Gandhiji started civil 
disobedience ; others, if they do not actively adopt it, most actively sympathised with 
it. This is the situation to-day. There is not one leader with a reasonable number 
of followers to-day in the country who is opposed to this movement. It may be perti¬ 
nently asked—Why do people want to defy the law ? Is it a pleasure to get one's 
head broken or to court jail ? The answer is surely in the negative. But there seems 
to be no other alternative. Government have made it impossible for even the most 
moderate-minded people to help the former. People have lost faith in the Govern¬ 
ment. The doubt, which, according to Your Excellency, ‘‘existed in India about 
the sincerity of the British parties" exists even to-day in an intensified form. The 
situation has simply gone from bad to worse. 

We may assure Your Excellency that we have great regard for Your Excellency's 
personality. We fully appreciate the efforts made by you to bring about a solution. 
We realise that you still desire to see the present strife ended but wc would be failing 
in our duty if we did not say that it is most tragic that events have synchronised with 
the regime of a noble Viceroy, more befitting the rule of a reactionary ruler. Brutal 
and barbarous assaults on peaceful men, and even on women have been perpetrated 
which have at several places provoked people to retaliate following firing by the 
Police, thus culminating in huge losses of innocent lives. Rule by law is being 
replaced by rule by military and Ordinances. The Press is gagged. The noblest 
children of the country have been cast into prison. Noble, selfless, virtuous men— 
men that the proudest country in the world would be proud to own—have been incar¬ 
cerated. Mahatma Gandhi—the apostle of peace, a man fit for reverence—has been 
put into jail. These things, though most repugnant to Your Excellency, and may be 
even causing the greatest distress to you, have been perpetrated, most probably by 
your reluctant assent, all the same with Your Excellency's consent. What could be 
greater condemnation of the present system of government than the fact that such a 
state of affairs should at all exist ? It is no wonder, therefore, if people have become 
desperate. The situation demands a different remedy. Correct analysis of the 
situation, greater foresight, and noble courage are the desiderata at the time. Let us 
put the present position in a nutshell. 

The Present Situation. 

The position of the Government is that they still stick to their original proposal, 
viz., of the Round Table Conference and invite people to partcipate. Noboay knows 
what is to be the function or the terms of reference of the Round Tabic Conference. 
Whether it is going to be a sort of tribunal where Indian leaders have to state 
their views without having any hand in the framing of the constitution, 
or whether it is going to be a body to frame a scheme for the constitution of 
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Dominion Status, which eventually will be put before the Parliament with 
the approval of the Cabinet, no one knows. Everything Is in dark. Yet so 
much stress is being laid on it and leaders are called upon to participate in 
it. And this even at a lime when the one man who alone can deliver the goods 
is cast behind the iron bars. On the other hand, there are the eleven poms of 
Gandhiji on the basis of which he is prepared to offer his co-operation. The ordinary 
man undoubtedly sees more preciseness and logic in Gandhi's demand. It is, there¬ 
fore, desirable to throw greater light on what exactly this Round Table Conference 
is to be. If it is going to be a body where the question of framing a constitution for 
the Dominion Status is to be decided, then it should be definitely known as early 
as possible, so that those who have refused at present to give their co operation 
may seriously consider whether it is not worth the country's while to accept the 
proposal. On the other hand, if it is going to be a mere debating place where 
the leaders will have no more hand in framing the constitution than stating their 
case before the representatives of His Majesty's Government for their favourable 
or unfavourable consideration, then it is equally essential that India should know 
her Dosition. But, from the mutual point of view, that is, of India and Great Britain, 
it seems most desirable that the terms of reference of the Round Table Conference, 
its functions, and attitude of the British Cabinet with regard to the period within 
which Dominion status may be established, should be clearly and unequivocally 
defined. On our part, we have not the least hesitation in impressing it upon Your 
Excellency that no Round Tabic Conference can reach at a satisfactory solution 
acceptable to the country in which Gandhiji is not present. 

The position of the Indian Mercantile community is made clear from the resolu¬ 
tions passed by the committee of the Federation on the 20th May 1930 to the 
effect that “No conference of the nature of the Round Table Conference convened for 
the purpose of discussing the problem of Indian constitutional advance can come to a 
solution of the present poli tical difficulty which will be acceptable to the country, 
unless such a conference is attended by Mahatma Gandhi, as a free man or has at 
least his approval." 

The only remedy to deal with the present discontent, therefore, in our opinion, 
is to make a definite statement on behalf of the Government of India and the British 
Cabinet inviting Mahatma Gandhi to the Round Table Conference to prepare a cons¬ 
titution for the establishment of Dominion Status, a status of independence enjoyed 
to-day by Australia and Canada. We arc sure that if such an action \s taken the 
present strife will end and Gandhiji will give his co-operation. If however, this is 
not done, the only interpretation which could be put on the past pronouncement 
would be that there is no real desire on the part of Great Britain to pursue a policy 
of conciliation ; that all talk of establishment of Dominion status is mere hollow 
promise or that by Dominion status the Government mean something different to 
the status at present enjoyed by Dominions ; that the primary object is to bargain 
for the maximum co-operation of the people with the minimum concession. We 
think it our duty to tell Your Excellency that if such is the policy of the Government, 
which we hope It is entirely wrong and, we assure Your Excellency, it is not going 
to succeed. In spite of all our domestic troubles, it is the unanimous desire of the 
people to sec Dominion Status, as it is understood in this country, established at 
as early a date as possible. No sacrifice is counted too great for achieving the 
goal. People arc determined to achieve their object even at the greatest sacrifice, 
and no peace is posible until the goal is reached. 

would ask Your Excellency to judge the situation calmly and dispassionately. 
We would ask you not to be misled by the cry of “firm policy" often raised by 
short-sighted people who are, in our opinion, unintentionally acting as enemies of 
England and India. Government has already given trial to the so-called firm 
action, but with no success. An incorrect notion exists in a certain circle that the 
mere arrest of Gandhiji would subside the present movement. Undoubtedly nobody 
has got a greater hold over the people, classes and masses than Mahatma Gandhi, 
his undisputed hold indicates only one thing, and that is that the people arc 
btirnmg with a passionante desire to obtain political freedom as early as possible, 
and m him alone, they feel, they can find a man who could lead them to the desired 
goal, IS no parallel between the movement started in 1921 and the present 

one. The last movement subsided immediately after Chauri Chaura, but not due 
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toGandhiji’s arrest. Even before his arrest be had cried halt on account of Chauri 
Chaura affairs. Although he was strongly criticised for his decision by his country 
mcii, all the same he was implicitly obeyed. This time, the country is much more 
advanced than it was in 1921. Beside the people have decided to continue the 
present struggle until an honourable settlement is arrived at. There is., therefore, 
no likelihood of this movement collapsing. Two courses only arc, therefore, left 
open to the Government cither to rule by sheer force or to follow a policy of 
conciliation It may be that the Government can rule the country by force, only 
temporarily, but not with the co operation and goodwill of the people. This could 
only lead to the greatest disaster possible. The only alternative which could lead 
India to her destiny and which alone could benefit iDoth the countries, i. c., India 
and Britain, is a policy of conciliation. Statesmanship demands that Britain should 
take a courageous step, and we hope that Your Excellency wdll give a bold lead in 
the direction of conciliation and end the present strife in consultation with the 
National leaders to the mutual and permanent benefit of India a.id Britain. 


Bengal National Ctiamber of Commerce 

Presiding at the aiinaal general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, held in Calcutta on the 2 Uh. January 1930 ^ Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar 
reviewed the trade conditions of India for the current year and the financial policy 
and position of the Government, and pleaded for the adoption of a comprtehensivc 
national economic policy which alone would permanently improve the conditions of 
industry and trade and strengthen (he Government's financial position. 

Mr. Sarkar affirmed that the rot in India's economic condition was due 
entirely to the unsound, unscientific and unsatisfactory policy of the Government 
in regard to currency, credit, finance and exchange. After referring to the efifcct of 
the Government's currency policy on India’s trade and industry as well as on the 
purchasing power of the masses, Mr. Sarkar said thai the low cash balance of the 
Government required substantial long term investments in India, and in view of the 
fact that the Government could not borrow in London, except at extremely unfavour¬ 
able rates, the one and ouly alternative according to him was a loan in New York, 
which was not less important than London as a financial centre. There was no 
reason, he said, why India should be compelled to concentrate all her foreign loans in 
London. There was every possibility of India floating a dollar loan on very favourable 
terms. The loan which he would like to be floated in New York at a comparatively 
cheap rate should, in his opinion, be of a size not only capable of bringing relief to 
the Finance Member in his immediate embarrassments, but also of enabling him to 
launch on permanent and constructive measures and innovations calculated to prevent 
a recurrence of the present conditions of both trade and the money market. 

Mr. Sarkar pleaded for quick and intense industrialisation in order that the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the people and their purchasing power might be strengthened in 
the interests of India and England alike. Concluding he asked the Finance Member 
(o have an equal eye in both countries in the framing of monetary, economic and 
financial policy. “A stronger, more prosperous and more contented and friendly 
India would be a greater asset to Britain than the lean, hungry, famished and dis¬ 
gruntled Hindusthan of to-day,” he declared. 

Raja Reshee Case Laiv^ President of the Chamber, who was prevented by illness 
from attending the meeting, in a message said he hoped the Labour Commission and 
the Banking Enquiry Committees would discover ways and means for the develop¬ 
ment of India’s industry and commerce and for a solution of the problem of unem¬ 
ployment which was assuming alarming shape. 

Mr. K. C. Roy^ M. L. A. who was present, complimented Mr. Sarkar on the 
comprehensive survey made by him of India’s economic position and observed that 
the address of the President revealed that he was for Dominion Status so far as 
the financial condition of the country was concerned. 
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Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber 

Mr. L. R. Tail see the retireing President of the Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
speaking at the annual meeting held in Bombay on the 25 lff. January 19 B 0 , appealed 
to Gandhiji and the Congress to desist from pursuing the intended programme of 
civil disobedience till the promised Round Table Conference had met. U 
Gandhiji gave a sporting chance to the believers in the Round Table Conference 
and if they did not obtain full Dominion Status in action then “we will be dis¬ 
illusioned and may all stand with Mahatmaji in the struggle to obtain it, but to 
expect us to join him this time, when there is an offer which we think it inadvisable 
to turn away, is to ask too much of us, compared to the too little we are asking of 
him, namely, to withhold his hand for the present,** 

Mr. Tairsee referred to the textile industry, and declared that if protection did 
not come or came not in form or to the extent necessary, the duty of the industry was 
clear. It should take up Swadeshi propaganda on an extensive scale. 

Mr. Hussain Bhai A, the incoming President, in his address, put in a plea 

for a vigorous scheme of industrialisation which by producing more wealth and creat¬ 
ing fresh avenues of employment would remedy the defects of the present economic 
system. India, he declared, could no longer tolerate being regarded as a plantation 
growing raw produce to be shipped by foreign agents to be worked into fabrics by 
foreign skill and capital and re-exported to India by foreign merchants. If the Gov¬ 
ernment wanted a peaceful and satisfied India, it was their foremost duty to provide 
every help and assistance for the encouragement of Indian industries and thereby 
create employment for the increasing number of unemployed Indians. 


Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. Jannl/.a GangJeCy in his Presidential address on the 4 th, February 1930 , at 
the fourth annual general meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commcrcc> Calcutta 
observed - 

The last two years were very arduous indeed for the commerce and industries of 
the country. The situation in the sphere of finance, trade and industries has been 
full of worry and anxiety to all concerned, and that being so, I have no seal for re- 
^?f brief the events of the last two years and would not have done so a.t 

all had it not been for my feeling that the experiences of the past might give us good 
guidance for the future. I will, however, say this, that the state of almost all indus- 
^*^*^*.1"^* worse and indeed some of them are on the brink of ruin 

and deserve immediate help at the hands of the Government who have - hitherto re¬ 
mained studiously unsympathetic indeed. The Cotton Textile Industry has experi¬ 
enced an unparalleled depression and labour troubles almost continuously during the 
last two years, and has been clamouring ceaselessly for additional protection from the 
uoyern^ment which has hitherto failed to respond, in spite of the fact that no small 

industry is due to their blunder in the fixation of the ratio 
r ® policy which has resulted in 

contraction of credit facilities all round. I hope the next Finance Bill will contain 
dennite proposals for additional protection to the cotton industry to enable it to tide 
over Its present difficulties and set its house in order. 


Government’s Finanqal Policv. 

I..,!,? i* still gloomier. That the country is bein^ 

doubts; that the purchasing power of the people of the 

SfeLlr ® the desire of Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the 

of the average income of the people 

of this country to enable them to consume more of British goods and thus to Stew 
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British industries from their present depression. I am also convinced that this is due 
largely to the ill-suited financial policy of the Government which has had to contract 
currency to the extent of more than 22 crores of rupees during the current financial 
year and had to raise the Imperial Bank rate of interest to 7 per cent on the threshold 
of the busy season, and to offer fantastic rates of interest on its loans and Treasury 
Bills. In the last annual report of the Department of Industries, Bengal, Mr. A. T' 
Weston, Director of Industries, a high official of the Government of Bengal who can¬ 
not be accused of being biassed or prejudiced against the Government, concedes that 
the industrial backwardness of India during the last few years has been due to the 
constriction in the purchasing power brought about mainly by the financial policy. 
My advice to the Government of India on several occasions for reviewing the present 
financial situation with a view to assessing the harm that has been done to the inter¬ 
ests of the country by the compulsory maintenance of the statutory ratio at the higher 
level of i8d. and the reversion to a policy calculated to promote the interests of the 
country, has fallen on deaf ears. When, however, even high Government officials arc 
fully alive to, and mention in unambiguous terms the fact that the purchasing power 
of the people has been crippled as a result of the Government’s financial policy is it 
not time for the Government of India to reconsider their position, to abandon their 
policy of looking more to the interests of Great Britain than of India and to agree 
boldly as trustees of this country to the appointment of an impartial Committee for 
reviewing the financial policy, with a view to bring it in consonance with the legiti¬ 
mate needs of the country, and thus to placate public opinion ? 

Commissions and Committees. 

The last one or two years have witnessed the appointment of a large number of 
enquiries by Committees, Commissions, Conferences and Councils, e. g., the Royal 
Commission on Labour, the Hides Cess Enquiry Committee, the Salt Industry 
Enquiry by the Tariff Board, the Court of Enquiry into Industrial Strikes by the 
Government of Bombay, the Banking Enquiry Committee—Central as well as Provin¬ 
cial—the enquiry into the import tariff on Cotton Piece-goods by Mr. Hardly, the 
Soft Coke Cess Committee, the Road Development Committee, the inauguration of 
the Agricultural Research Council, the Merchant Shipping Conference, etc, etc. 
Let me hope that as a result of these enquiries by Commitees and Commissions, 
the industrial future of India will improve, though the unfortunate experience of 
the past does not warrant such a hope. Enquiries have several times been undertaken 
with a view to passing time and disarming the criticism of the people that the 
Government are doing nothing. In some cases, the reports of such enquiries were 
delayed long in publication and in others action has not been taken on their major 
recommendations when it did not suit the Government 10 do so. Action is yet to 
be taken on the Report of the Economic Enquiry Committee of 1926 under the 
chairmanship of Sir M. Viswesvarayya, the Report of the Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Enquiry) the Report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 1923-24, 
the Fiscal Commission of 1931-22, etc. Instances cas easily be multiplied where 
these reports arc quietly pigeonholed by the Government, but it is not necessary for 
me to do so, as it is all too well-known. 

The appointment of the Commitlccs will, by itself, be therefore no panacea for 
remedying the burning unemployment problem among the middle classes, for bring¬ 
ing about the amelioration of the people and the salvation of the country. For that 
purpose it is an imperative and paramount necessity that the Government should 
shake off their laissez faire policy in relation to trade and industries, and should be 
actively and earnestly prepared to help the industries by giving them a full measure 
of ijrotcction, and should develop the large areas of virgin land for purpose of 
agriculture on modern and scientific lines. 

Trade Depression. 

Nearer home the situation in the jute industry is also causing considerable 
anxiety. Ever since the termination of the short-time agreement since July 1929 
by the Jute Mills* Associations, the prices of manufactured products have been 
gmdualiy declinii^ and have reached a level where it is hardly possible for them 
to show the result of profitable working which they have been doing in the 
past. The fall in prices has brought a severe depression m the industry which has 
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hit all concerned, beginning with the industrialist and ending right down to the 
cultivator. 

Such an acute depression in two of the largest industries in India simultaneously, 
cannot but bring ruin and starvation to the already impoverished millions of the 
country. It is high time therefore that the Jute Mills Association considered carefully 
the ways and means of bringing immediate relief to the industry from its present 
state, as otherwise the consequences would be disastrous. 

The political situation in the country is also getting serious but I shall not dwell 
on it here. If, however, in addition to the tenseness of the atmosphere in the political 
situation, the unrest in the economic sphere and the question of the gnawing poverty 
and the unemployment of the people is not solved, I am afraid, the result would 
be calamitous and I would warn the Government to consider this very carefully. 

Appointment of Trade Commissioners 

The industries of the country, I emphasise once again, must be protected at the 
present juncture and all avenues explored for developing the trade and industries of 
India. The recent announcement by the Government of India of their intention 
of appointing Indian Trade Commissioners at Durban, Alexandria, Mombassa, 
Hamburg, Milan and New York for developing the trade of India is a very welcome 
step in that direction. The appointment of such Trade Commissioners has been 
urged by the cbmmercial community, and I am pleased to find that the Government 
of India have taken action on this suggestion at least. I am, however, not satisfied 
(o find that the Government of India contemplate the appointment of only two 
Commissioners this year. I would strongly urge upon the Government of India to 
appoint all these s\k Trade Commissioners at once without any loss of time, and 
particularly to reserve these offices for non-official Indians only, who have been in 
active touch with the trade and industries of the country. It should be as well an 
essential qualification of these Trade Commissioners that they should be acquainted 
with business conditions, and local commercial practices. Then alone will they 
be well-equipped to discharge their duties for developing the trade connections 
between India and the foreign countries. 

I must make a mention here of another subject in which the country has been 
taking a great deal of interest since the last 2 or 3 years. I am referring to the 
question of development of an Indian Mercantile Marine. As you are all aware, 
His Excellency the Viceroy convened a Merchant Shipping Conference early last 
month at Delhi with a view to arrive at a satisfactory settlement between the Indian 
and the Britishers's viewpoints on the question of the development of the Indian 
Mercantile Marine. I greatly regret that the Conference has failed to arrive at 
any solution. 

Let me express the hope that now at least the Government will realise the 
imperative need of prompt and effective action for promoting the fundament/*! prin¬ 
ciple of the Coastal Reservation Bill which has the unanimous approval of the 
commcrciality and the public at the earliest opportunity. 


The Chamber's Protest against Picketing Ordinance 

The following was addressed to the Secretary to the Government of India. Home 
Department by the Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta in June 1930 

1 am directed by the Committee of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta 
to icfer to Ordinance No. V. of 1930 providing against certain forms of intimidation 
promulgated by His Excellency the Governor-General on 30th May 1930, The 
statement issued along with this Ordinance for the prevention of Intimidation shows 
in very clear terms that the Ordinance is to be directed chiefly against the picketing 
of foreign goods or of liquor. His Excellency on behalf of the Government has 
observed in this statement that the Government themselves are anxious to see the 
jpromotion of indigenous industries and it is pcfectly legitimate for any person 
m advocacy of this object to urge the use of Indian Goods to the utmost extent of 
which Indian industry is capable. In regard to Liquor His Excellency states : “Nor 
have I anything but repeat for those who preach the cause of temperance/' 
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In spite of such expressions of sympathy with these objects my Committee fail 
to understand why this Ordinance should have been promulj^ated at all. There 
is a strong feeling in the country, as His Excellency has himself recognised, for 
everything Swadeshi, and for a policy of prohibition of drinking. India would soon 
become a “dry” country if she had the power to legislate according to her own 
requirements. The various Provincial Governments have all along rejected the 
popular demand for prohibition or sale of liquor on the ground of loss of revenue 
to the Exchequer. My Co nmittee therefore take this opportunity of suggesting 
to the Government that they should, by embarking upon a policy of total prohibition 
forego the revenue derived from liquor which being an intoxicant is Injurious to the 
people and has a ruinous effect on their health, morale and well-being and should 
either curtail the Government expenditure to the extent of that revenue or should 
raise it from other sources. 

Picketing is a perfectly legitimate method of persuasion and has been resorted 
to induce buyers of foreign piece-goods and consumers of liquor to abstain from 
their use. As the Government are aware, picketing has been carried on peacefully 
and non-violenily all over the country for the last three months. At the special 
behest of Mahatma Gandhi, ladies have taken to picketing and this at least should 
have assured the Government that it will be carried on in a manner that will be 
above reproach. When the Government refuse the national demand for a policy of 
protection or of prohibition tlie people have certainly the right to adopt all peaceful 
and legitimate methods for preventing the use of foreign cloth and liquor. But it 
appears as though the Government do not want even an intensive propaganda for 
persuading people to abstain voluntarily from their use and instead of encouraging 
what even on His Excellency's own admission are proper ends, they are trying to 
make popular efforts in that direction, penal. 

The ‘Vaison d'etre" of this Ordinance appears to be the desire of the Government 
to help Great Britain to force its goods into this country against the wishes of the 
people by making picketing of foreign goods an offence punishable by imprison* 
ment extending to six months. The Government are sadly mistaken, if they believe 
that this use of force by them would serve their object, viz., of helping Great Britain 
to sell its goods in this country. Just as the move of repression and terrorism pur¬ 
sued by the Government to kill the Civil Disobedience movement has failed, my 
Committee are afraid, this move of the Government will meet with no better result. 
On the contrary they have grave apprehensions as to whether such a move will not 
bring about a severe blow to the trade of Great Britain by still more estranging the 
feelings of the people over this vexed question. 

My Committee desire me to refer here in brief to the treatment that the Cotton 
Industry in India has received from the Government at various stages. You are no 
doubt aware that in the year 1701 the Parliament of Great Britain enacted Laws 
totally prohibiting the use of Indian manufactures and imposing a penalt)r of £ 200 
on persons having or selling them. As instances of further handicap>s imposed on 
the Indian cotton manufactures, I am to cue the exemption from duty granted in 
India to certain articles of Great Britain like woollens etc. by Regulaiton IV of 
18I5, the preference to British ships by imposition of higher duties on foreign ships 
and the exemption from duty granted to British goods in the Inter-Provincial trade 
by Regulation XII of 1817, even though Indian goods had to pay such duties. When 
a duty of 2 X per cent was levied on British goods the duties that Indian manufac¬ 
turers had to pay in Great Britain were as high as 71% per cent in 1812 and 
67 per cent in 1824. The result was that the foreign trade in Indian manure* 
tured goods declined steadily while her imports were on the increase. 

By 1840, India was reduced by the Government in regard to Tariffs, Sea-Customs 
and Inland duties, from a manufacturing to ;an agricultural country supplying raw 
materials to and importing manufactured cotton g^ods from Great Britain. While 
woollens from Great Britain were admitted duty free and cottons at 2 per 
cent duty in India, almost prohibitory duties varying from 10 to 20, 80, 500 
and 1000 per cent were levied in Great Britain upon articles from India. Sir William 
Digby correctly observed that the Indian cotton industry was deliberately throttled 
by the preferential treatment accorded to the British industries by the Government, 
and In spite of the numerous possibilities and natural hereditary advantages that 

S3 
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existed in favour of the Indian cotton industry, India was reduced to a condition 
whercunder she had to import goods from Great Britain. 

Callous Treatment to cotton Industry 

The history of the callous treatment meted out to the Indian cotton mill industry 
since its establishment in the middle of the 19th contury is also wellknown. The 
progress of the Indian cotton industry has been impeded deliberately by the Gov* 
ernment at various stages. The most conspicuous amongst the handicaps that were 
imposed by the Government was the levy of the excise duty of 3^^ per cent on 
piccegoods made in the Indian mills. This measure was enacted at the behest of 
Lancashire in 1896 and this opprobrious duty continued to exist in spite of strong 
protests from Chambers of Commerce and the Millowners* Associations and 
utterances of persons of authority and weight, till 1925 when it was suspended. The 
excise duty in the words of tlie Fiscal Commission of 1921-22 is “a conspicuous 
example of political domination being used for purposes of economic domination/* 
Even the “London Times*' observed once upon a time that the “Indian cotton excise 
duty has always been politically, economically and, above all, morally indefensible.*’ 
The excise duty which taxed the internal production of the country and which operated 
harshly on the Indian mills was repealed only in 1926, thirty years after its imposition. 
The Government have also done considerable harm to the cotton textile industry 
by the ill-fated and unsuitable currency policy, the high railway freights which 
apart from granting facilities for the cheap transport of goods made inside the 
country, nullify the little protect! )n that the industry lias in the shape of an im jort 
duty on foreign goods, by imposition of the silver tax in 1910-11 which transferred 
India's trade in yarn with China to Japan, by high taxation, on the mills, central, 
provincial as well as municipal, by tlie manipulation of exchange, by raising the 
ratio first from about I2d to is. 4d., then its arbitrary fixation at 2s. :in 1919 with 
disastrous failure of the attempt, and then in recent years by a deliberate appreciation 
of it to IS. 6d. in spite of the keenest opposition from the commercial conirnunity 
and the general public. This latter stoppage of fixing the ratio at is. 6cl. has been 
the largest contributory cause of the post-war depression in the industry. The 
appreciated ratio virtually conferred a bounty on foreign manufactures at the expense 
and to the grave detriment of Indian manufactures. As if this was not enough 
during the last Session of the Indian Legislative Assembly, Imperial Preference on 
British cotton piece-goods was imposed on the country in spite of vehement protest 
from the nationalist benches, and strong opposition of the commercial community 
and the public. All this serves to show beyond the shadow of a doubt that the cotton 
textile industry in India has always suffered in one way or the other at the hands 
of the Government of India who have not hesitated in putting impediments in its 
progress. 

My Committee very strongly resent that after having dealt so many blows on 
the cotton textile industry in this country, the Government should have further gone 
to the length of opposing the legitimate efforts of the patriotic people of persuading the 
public of the country to use no other goods but those made in their own country, with 
a view to help the economic and industrial development of the country. It is painful 
to see that the Government are interfering with the people in giving effect to their 
self-imposed resolve of using only Swadeshi goods out of a patriotic motive. In other 
words, Government are penalising the patriotic sentiments of the people, a step 
which is bound to meet with the strongest resentment from all quarters. Far from 
helping the national movement by passing an Act of Parliament, as was done in 
England in 1701, for prohibiting import of foreign goods, when the Government of 
India oppose under the pretext of safeguarding the liberty of individuals even the 
legitimate desire of the people, of persuading others to encourage the use of Swadeshi 
g^ds and abstaining from purchase of foreign goods, their action cannot but meet 
with the severest condemnation of the public. My Committee have no doubt in their 
minds that the inieniion of the Government is to retain the market for Lancashire 
goods m by any means whatever, but they are afraid that the Government will 
not succeed m their object by promulgating such an Ordinance. On the contrary, the 
only consequence of such an Ordinance will be that the propaganda for the use of 
Swadcii will be conducted with greater force throughout the country and this Will 
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operate in a greater measure to the detriment of Great Britain whose interests are 
verily sought to be protected. My Committee, however, strongly suggest that the 
Government of India should reconsider the justification of the promulgation of this 
Ordinance and should repeal the measure without delay, in order that it may not be 
said of them, that even to-day they evince greater solicitude for safe-guarding the 
interests of Great Britain, even where the interests of this country are in conflict with 
those interests, and seek to give effect to such a desire even in the teeth of bitter 
opposition from all sections of the [leople. 

My Committee would further suggest that the Government, as the trustees of the 
welfare of this country, should readily come forward and help the public, in whatever 
manner it is possible, in their laudable endeavours of making the country self- 
sufficient with respect to the supply of piecegoods from internal sources. 

The Calcutta Merchants’ Warning to Government 

The following letter was addressed in may 1930 to the Viceroy by more than a 
dozen influential raercantile associations who are members of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, Calcutta :— 

We propose to contiae ourselves to the narrow issue, i. e. the indulgence in 
indiscriminate assaults on peaceful citizens, abuse of law. and the policy of general 
terrorism pursued all over India by the authorities. The information which is pouring 
in from all pans of the country indicates that the policy which is being pursued 
is calculated more to strike terror into the hearts of the people than to discharge 
the obvious duty of Government to maintain law and order. While we do not 
object to the legitimate enforcement of law, the adoption of a policy of terrorism 
and disproportionately vindictive punishment through the mechanism of law is 
undermining the confidence of the people in the Government. 

The Salt Act provides that a breach of its provisions would render the delinquent 
liable to simple imprisonment for a term which may extend to six months. It is 
nowhere laid down that he can be assaulted. But we daily get authentic informa¬ 
tion that the authorities instead of quietly arresting the volunteers for which they offer 
themselves—commit physical assaults on them. We are further informed that in com- 
rnitling physical assaults on the volunteers, acts of brutality have been practised in 
many cases. Instances could be cited from every province where practically 
the same tactics have been used to subdue the spirit of the Satyagrahis. As we 
observe a uniformity in this matter in all the provinces, it seems that the assaults are 
committed in pursuance of a policy laid down by some authority in Government or 
at least with their approval We are reliably informed that the Satyagrahis in 
Bengal are treated in a similar manner. 

Besides, pedestrians on the roads in Calcutta are often beaten by the Sergeants 
if they are found to be clad in Khaddar. Special constables have been engaged 
in Calcutta to do Sergeant's work and we are informed that they have been drawn 
from the European and Anglo-Indian subordinate staff of the European offices of 
Calcutta. This very fact goes to show that they were needed to do a work for which 
Indians could not be available and relied upon. When Mr. V. J. Patel, lately President 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, arrived in Calcutta on the morning of the 3rd. 

1930, similar demonstration of terrorism was given by the police to the citizens 
of Calcutta. 

We find that even in regard to firing the common canons of every civilised 
Government are being discarded. It has been recognised in all civilised countries 
that before firing is resorted to, adequate warning should be given and firing is 
carried out in such a manner as to cause the smallest amount of injury, the i mention 
being to disperse the crowd and not to kill. But the public were horrified at the 
way in which firing was carried on the occasion of the carters’ strike in Calcutta 
on the 1st April, 1930. 

It is well known that several persons were killed who were in no way concerned 
with the stiike, and some of whom were not even on the road but on the upper floors 
(and, 3rd, etc.) of their houses. The Deputy Commissioner of Police, Mr. Bartley 
when giving evidence before the Coroner, took the whole responsibility on himself 
and far from feeling the slightest remorse, justified his action by saying : “most of 
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the people were hit on the chest or upper part of the body. There is no such order 
to fire at the feet When we order “fire” we mean “fire to kill*' He denied that 
there was any such 'rule that firing should be so directed as to cause minimum 
amount of bodily injury.” 

We are informed that firing was carried on at Bhawanipur also without giving 
due warning and without taking due precaution. 

The happenings in the Aliporc Central Jail a few days ago are another instance 
of a policy at present pursued. The jail authorities with the help of ordinary criminals 
assaulted the political prisoners, both under-trial and convict. Even high social 
status and educational qualifications could not save the prisoners from the humiliation 
and the pain, both mental and physical, of being assaulted by the Peshawar and 
European warders and convicts. Men like Messrs. J, M. Sen Gupta (the Mayor of 
Calcutta), Subhas Chandra Bose, Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, and others shared this 
fete along with their other compatriots. 

Although it is recognised according to all international principles and even during 
big wars that tb® persons of Red Cross Volunteers are held to be sacred, this salutory 
principle was dis^rded at Kalikapur where the Hospital and Red Cross Volunteers 
were furiously atts^cked and assaulted by the pohee (Vide “Liberty" dated 15th April, 
^930). One has to admit that in spite of all these provocations, the public have kept 
great restraint upo^i themselves. The deplorable incidents at Peshawar, Karachi, 
Calcutta and a few other places should not be cited as typical instances of violence, 
ff His Excellency h^d both sides of the case before him, most probably, he would 
itgrcc that on the whole people are wonderfully following the path of non-violence, 
in spite of provocations. , . , , 

Ifitfs thought that repression can subdue the people we submit that the 
authorities are very much mistaken. There have been repressions in the past, but 
they have only led to the political feeling in the country becoming of a much stronger 
and wider nature. 


The South Indian Chamber of Commerce 

The 20th. annual general meeting of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Madras on the 29 tK March 1930 ^ with Mr. Jamal Mahomed in the chair. A 
large number of members of the chamber attended. In moving the adoption of the 
annual report of the Chamber with auditable statements for the year 1929, Mr. Jamal 
Mahomed said :— 

In the report will be found a brief record 0/ the main proceedings of your committee 
during the past year. It is not possible to give in a small compass like that a com¬ 
plete record of the work done from day to day by the Chamber and by its representa¬ 
tives on the public bodies on behalf of the business community in general and of 
the Indian mercantile community in particular. One gratifying feature in the past 
year's working is the rise in the strength of the Chamber to 430 at present as 
against 184 at the beginning of the year. I wish the membership will grow still further 
so that the Chamber may make itself more and more useful to all sections of trade 
and industries. I note with satisafaction the continued hard work that has been 
put forth by the staff and the thanks of the Chamber are also due to the members 
of the Executive Committee and sub-committees in an abundant measure. 

In moving the adoption of the annual report it is the usual custom for the out¬ 
going President to review the conditions of trade and industries of the past year. 
In surveying them from whatever aspect I can, I feel that the conditions of the past 
year present a picture of unredeemed gloom in almost all sections of trade, commerce 
and industry. Whether we look to the railway earnings or to the earning 
Hotsse Returns, or to the reports of the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies or to 
the price index of Indian produce, there are evident signs of stagnation in some 
catits and of deterioration in others. A most disappointing circumstance during 
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the past year was the continuous fall in prices all round, much more in the case 
of our export goods than In imported articles. South India is chiefly interested in 
the export of groundnut kernels and jf skins and hides. Between January 1^29 
and January 1930 groundnut kernels droped from Rs. 58 per candy to well below 
Rs. 50 and since then, have touched even as low as Rs. 38. Taking the average drop 
to be only Rs. 50 per ton the total loss to the agriculturists of this presidency alone 
on an aggregate production of 2}4 million tons is no less than 12}< crores of rupees. 
Tanned skins and hides have dropped during the last twelve months by 15 to 25 
per cent in their value. A similar alarming decline can be noted in raw cotton, 
cotton seed, castor seed, jute, tea, rice, wheat, etc. 

This widespread and marked fall in the prices of almost all our staples, I need 
hardly say, has pitifully itnpoverished the agriculturist who is the primary producer 
of these articles and has moreover demoralised the entire trade and industrial activities 
of the country. It is no wonder therefore that the helpless ryot in spite of fairly good 
monsoons finds his purchasing power sadly curtailed, the manufacturer is saddled 
with heavy unsold stocks, the labourers are either thrown out of work or are obliged 
to work on reduced wages, strikes and lock-outs are the order of the day, currency 
is deflated, and money rates and exchange ratio arc screwed up to unsympathetic and 
unnatural heights, and credit is highly strained, much to the detriment of the rela¬ 
tions between the debtor and the creditor. These are not conditions that favour 
steady economic life, and the country in consequence is passing through a period of 
severe economic depression. The people are not only sufferers. The Central and 
Provincial Governments have all been faced with extreme difficutty in balancing their 
budgets, and in their attempt to do so they have not spared even the humblest section 
of the people. At least now the Government should be able to realise that even for 
their budgets a distressed country and an impoverished tax-payer would not suit. 

The Hon’ble Sir George Rainy began the tale of woe of the Government only a 
few weeks ago and he testified to the sad diminution in railway traffic all round 
which has thrown him out of his original estimates by no less than four crores, and 
you may be sure that the carrying trade of the country is an index to the agricultural 
and industrial production of the country and to the economic well-being of the people. 
The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster followed close upon his heels with a gaping budget 
which refused to close without levying a heavy toll both on the rich and on the poor. 
But his budget lacks the saving grace of tackling the root cause of the trouble. On 
the other hand, he is determined to shut his eyes to it at all costs, and admits with 
praiseworthy candour that he has no open mind on the question. That is a circum¬ 
stance which effectively alienates the sympathy and co-operation of the people, espe¬ 
cially of the agricultural and mercantile sections of it, in meeting the troubles of 
the Government and I may warn the Government that unless the fiscal policy of the 
country is revised and modelled on the needs and requirements exclusively of this 
country without reference to the interests of Great Britain or her unemployment 
problem the present sad state of affairs must continue and perhaps become worse, 
and worse to the detriment of the Governnaent of this country as well as to its trade 
and agriculture. I may also add that it would not serve even the interests of 
Great Britain, as the present reduction in the consuming power of the people must 
ultinaatcly re-act on her industrial conditions. 

Foreign Trade 

Nothing brings into more bold relief the rapid decline in the potentialities of 
this country than an examination of the figures of foreign trade in the past and 
at present. The following table shows the percentage of increase in India’s imports 
of merchandise and exports of Indian merchandise during two typical periods of her 
history :— 

Statement of imports and exports in creases of Rs :— 


Imports 

190607. 

108 

1910-11 

129 

Percentage of increse 
( + ) or decrease (- ) 

+ 19% 

Exports 

173 

205 

+ 13% 

Imports 

1924-35. 

246 

1928-29. 

258 

+ 3 % 

Exports 

384 

330 

~ 14% 
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These figures make it abundantly clear that the usual rate of increase in imports 
practically came to a standstill during the last four years when the i8d. ratio was 
enthroned sacro sand, while in the case of exports not only the usual increase dis¬ 
appears but there is also a definite and substantial set-back of no less than 44 crores. 
The statistics so far available for the year 1929-30, if anything, make the above 
features more pronounced. This is a state of things which should set any serious- 
minded person thinking as to where this country is drifting to. A phenomenal dete¬ 
rioration in the value of Indian produce and manufactures—which in other words 
means a great diminution in the earning power and therefore in the spending capa¬ 
city of the people—'a steady and stupendous decrease in our exports, and ever-increas¬ 
ing debt burden, and a severe slump in industrial activities are the price we pay for 
the i8d. ratio. 

Instead of promptly rectifying or at least reviewing the whole position in the light 
of the present serious situation as demanded by the country with an unanimous voice, 
that the Hon. the Finance member should continne to assert that the Government have 
no open mind in this matter but they will continue to use all the resources at their 
command to keep up the ratio at its present unnatural and most injurious level, is 
indeed very deplorable. The Finance Member goes even further. As against the 
con'^idered opinion of the people born and bred in the country, he pilches the pre¬ 
conceived and one-sided opinion of a few Britishers who, to say the least of it, are 
mere birds of passage, however superhuman they may be. This is certainly adding 
insult to injury. 

The tanning Industry 

I do nol wish to tire you with more figures just at present, but I feel 1 should not 
conclude witliout a reference to the present difficulties of one or two of our pro minent 
industries. I make no apology in referring to the tanning industry which is by far 
the foremost one of this presidency and one of great national importance. The value 
of leather and allied articles produced by the country maybe taken as amounting 
to about 45 crores of rupees. In addition to its being of great economic importance 
to the country, tanning is a key industry indispensable in times of national emergency 
and crisis. I may venture to say that the whole indigenous tanning industry is sus¬ 
tained in the country by the export tanning interests of the country. About 80 per 
cent of this ‘export* tanning is carried on in the Madras presidency. It is the 
‘export* tanners of India that are competing with the foreign interests and 
have been making it possible for the whole tanning industry to be retained in the 
country. But in this competition, the indigenous tanning industry is hard hit and 
has been experiencing bitter hardships for years past. This slate of affairs cannot 
continue any longer without causing still more serious injury to the interests of the 
country. It is protection, sufficient protection and the rectification of the present 
exchange ratio and not any other measure that can help the industry out of its very 
sad plight. Such a protection can only be given by the restoration of the original 
rate of 15 per cent export duty in the place of the present reduced duty of 5 per cent. 
The dire necessity for protection and the peculiar circumstances under which 
only an export duty can give such a protection to the tanning industry have been 
repeatedly pointed out to the Government. It is highly regrettable that the Govern¬ 
ment have not taken any action yet in this direction in spile of the repeated appeals 
of the country, but are leaving it to the consequences of unrestricted foreign exploit¬ 
ation. It is, however, still hoped that the Government will come to its rescue, at 
this late hour, and give it the succour which a State is bound to ^ive to its industries. 

I would like in this connection to emphasise the strong public opinion prevalent 
in the country that no policy other than a fully protective one would suit this country 
which has yet to go a long way on the industrial development and progress. This 
country cannot therefore support any proposal of industrially advanced countries for 
abrogating, or suspecting protective measures which are required for safeguarding her 
vital economic interests. 

No one knows the better extent of the present industrial depression in the country 
than the Government who have fully exploited the opportunity in forcing down the 
throat of the Indian Legislature a small dose of policy of imperial preference which has 
never before found favour in this country. It is deplorable that the Government in 
coming to the rescue of the textile industry, the foremost one of the country in Indian 
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hands, should have so exploited a pressing situation, which is mainly of their own 
creation, as to thrust in a veiled form a policy which is not liked even in the self* 
governing Dominions. I, however, hope that the Government would keep to their 
word as publicly expressed by the flon. the Finance Member that the exemption of 
Britain from the 5 per cent extra protective duty has nothing to do with the policy 
of imp)crial preference. With these words, gentlemen, I commend the annual report 
and accounts to your kind acceptance. 


The U. P, Chamber of Commerce 


In May, 1930 the iiecretary, U. P. Chamber of Commerce, addressed the 
following letter to ihe .Secretary to the Government of Indit, Home Department, 
Simla :— 

I am directed by the committee of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
to address you on the subject of tlie grave political situation in the country and the 
imperative need of a sympathetic and conciliatory policy on the part of Government. 

My committee have viewed with the deepest concern the trend of political events 
in the country during the past few months. The salutary atmosphere created by the 
famous Announcement of his Excellency the Viceroy was destined to be short-lived. 
It was dissipated to a great extent by the debate in the House of Lords and Mr! 
Wedgwood Benn’s speech in the House of Commons, though in a conciliatory vein* 
failed to remove the effects of that debate. Earl Russel's outburst, the comments 
of the British press and the later utterances of His Excellency the Viceroy himself 
elucidating the meaning and purpose ol his Announcement were far from re¬ 
assuring. The failure of the Viceroy's conversations with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru on the eve of the session of the National Congress, removed 
the last vestige of any hope of co-operation between Government and the leaders 
of an overwhelmingly large section of political opinion in the country towards the 
solution of the problem. 

Unmitigated Repression 

The Congress declared for complete independence and Mahatma Gandhi 
launched his civil disobedience campaign. Not for the first time in recent history 
Gnvernincnt grossly misjudged the real strength behind the popular movement and 
official circles glibly talked of killing it with ridicule Now, however, realising the 
grina earnestness behind the movement and surprised at the wide response it has 
received in all pjirts of the country, Government has embarked on a policy of unmi¬ 
tigated repression. 

The policy pursued by the Government of India in recent years in financial and 
economic matters has estranged even the moderate political opinion in the country 
and the bulk of the Indian Mercantile community has lost all confidence in the good 
faith of the Government The Government's exchange and currency 'policy* its 
failure to take action on the recommendations of the Mercantile Marine CommUtee 
Its unqualified opposition to the Reservation of Coastal Tariff Bill and its amaring 
attitude on the question of cotton duties—-to cite only a few instances—were not 
calculated to convince the people of India that the exploitation of India by Great 
Britain was really going to cease. The hollowness of the so-called fiscal autonomy 
convention was fully demonstrated in the course of the cotton duties debate in the 
Legislative Assembly, which led to the withdrawal of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and others who until recently had advocated co-operation with the Government 
and what has been the sequel? Lancashire interests, which Government sought 
to mi^uard by flagrant disregard of Indian public opinion, were never in greater 

n 1 present time. The movement for boycott of foreign cloth, particular- 

^Brttiih, IS sweeping the country with an intensity and vigour that have never been 
known before* Importers and dealers of foreign cloth in all principal markets of the 
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country are entering upon solemn undertakings to abandon trade in foreign clotb- 
Government would be making a serious mistake in believing that this, entirely or 
mainly, is the result of picketing or other outside pressure. To a very great extent, 
the action of these merchants, involving as it does very great sacrifices on their part, 
is voluntary and is the outcome of their resentment against the economic and political 
policy of Government. 

My committee represent a section of the people who stand for the maintenance 
of law and order, have a considerable stake in the country and cannot be dismissed 
as irresponsible agitators. They recognise that the law—even a bad law like the 
Salt Act—must be respected so long as it figures on the Statute book. What they 
cannot, however, understand or appreciate is the manner in which Government is 
enforcing the law and punishing its infringement. For purely technical breaches of 
the law committed by persons, who whatever the wisdom or unwisdom of their acts, 
are undoubtedly inspired by highly patriotic motives and are pledged to non-violence, 
sentences which have been rightly described as ‘barbarous’ are being inflicted by 
executive-cum-judicial officers of Government after farcical trials in which the 
accused put up no defence. There is a bewildering dissimilarity in punishment 
awarded in different cases of identical offences. Agtin, wliile offences under the 
Salt Act are being committed by large numbers of people all over the country 
Government have been picking out and prosecuting only those who have been 
taking prominent part in politics. The conclusion is irresistible that the Salt Act 
is but a pretext and Government is making the best of an opportunity to put out of 
action the prominent political workers in the country. 

A Taste of Strong (government 

It would seem that the restraining hand of His Excellency the Viceroy or his 
Government having been taken off, the provincial Governments and their district 
officials, who probably were chafing at the restraint, are oow out to give the people 
a taste of‘strong* government. In the name of law and order numerous acts of 
lawlessness are being committed by the police. Political prisoners including men 
of the highest social standing in the country are being subjected to humiliating 
treatment. The non-violent character of the civil disobedience movement has for 
the most part been well maintained. It is true that a few outbreaks of violence 
have taken place, but my committee would not be surprised if on a searching and 
independent enquiry it were found that rough and tactless handling by the police 
of excited crowds participating in public demonstrations had much to do with the 
unfortunate happenings. But be that as it may, the present policy is not likely to 
improve matters. The Government of India seem to have completely thrown over¬ 
board the idea of conciliating public opinion. Ordinances, depriving the People of 
important fundamental rights are being promulgated in quick succession. The 
events of the last few weeks have produced a strong revulsion of feeling against the 
Governmenv even among those who have all along disapproved of direct action 
and advocated co-operation with the Government in determining the future cons¬ 
titution for India. 

My committee wonder if Government really believe that by following the policy 
of‘firm rule* they would be able to crush for-ever the spirit behind the present 
movement. If so they are ignoring the lessons of history. The imperative need 
of the hour is not a display of the might and strength of the Government—people 
of this country have had sufficient experience of the past—but a display of real states¬ 
manship. If an understanding between the people of Great Britain and India ii not 
to be made impossible for all time the present policy should be immediately reserved. 
Nothing short of a general amnesty to political prisoners and a clear and unambi¬ 
guous pronouncement to the effect that His Majesty^s Government would recom¬ 
mend to Parliament the immediate grant of Dominion Status to India and that the 
Round Table Conference would discuss only the details of the Dominion constitu¬ 
tion would meet the situation. Otherwise the Round Table Conference, if at ail 
held, would be a mockery infinitely worse than the Simon Commission enquiry. 

With all the earnestness at their command my committee urge the Government 
to cry an immediate hah to the policy of repression and take necessary steps to 
conciliate public opinion. 



r. • f ■ . . 

Maharashtra Chamber of Commerd6. 

The follov?ing are estraote from a oioseiy reasoned representation which the Maha- 
raebtra Chamber of Commerce addressed to Hie Baoellcncy the Viceroy on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha campaign:— 

The Committee of the Maharashtra Chamber feel called upon out of duty to India, 
Bngland and to the civiJiz d world to make a pnbtio statement of their views on the present 
critical, political an 1 economic situation obtaining in the country and on the remedies 
that appear to them to be likely to relieve it, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s epoch-making letter dated the 2ad March 1930 to Ynur Excellency 
as also the reply to that from Your Bxcidlency’s Private Socictary dated the 6tb March 
1980 are now both before the public for some time and the Committee have read the same 
with grave concern. The recent arrests and convictions of eminent leaders and workers 
Ihroughout the country, of respected persons lik» Mr. Vallahhbhai Patel, 8"^th J vmnalal 
Bajaj, Pandit JawaharJal Nehru, Mr, J M. Sen-Gupta, Mr K M. Munshi, Mr Kher and 
Mr, Ketkar, not to m**ntion offaers who are legion anii whose numbers are everyday swelling, 
for actions which are offences only technically and which are deliberately committed by 
these persons as a result of couvioti m and not on account of any motive of personal gain 
or as a result of mental or moral turpitu te, ought to provide sufficient food for thought 
for Government if they genuinely desire p'^ace. 

The Committee of this Chamb if are afrai i that what Government have started doing in 
the country to-day is n ithing else but unadulterated repression. Examples are not wanring 
in history where Governrneurs have failed in their efforts to sustain themselves by these 
methods. There is no doubt that some advantages have been derived by India on account 
of her connection with Britain. But on the whole the Committee think, the disadvantages 
of this connection have far out-weighed its a 1 vantages. Appalling poverty is in evidence 
everywhere and the ever-increasing harden of civil and military exoQaditiiro is crushing the 
tax-payt>r* Qov*‘rnment.’s manioulation of Finance, Exchang** and Currency have caused 
heavy iowses to tlie country, E lucation, public health and developm'^nt of agriouitare, oom- 
merceand industry have not received adequate attention. The laissez fain policy followed 
by Government in this country has caused the ruin of onr industry in aimo^tt every line and 
to-day the country has lo put a stiff fight in the Legislative Assembly for winning back ita 
coastal traffic. 

The Committee think that it is necessary as a gesture to accept almost immediately the 
eleven points put forward by Mahatma Gandhi if Governru'^nt really mean to settle the issue 
In a great* bold and statebmariliko manner. India and Britain will both be benefitted if an 
amicable an(i fair s* ttlement is arr{v< (l at. 

In India education is neither free nor compulsory, mortality is very high and practi¬ 
cally no real effort is made to improve the economic position of the people. That the 
British Government have not been able to do anything in this direction to keep pace with 
the rapid progress in other countries during the last few years is a matter for just reproach. 

There is no analogy between the political and economic situation of 1919-1922 and that 
of the present day. There was then prosperity, although artificial, it was then believed by 
many that those who guided or controlled tbe powerful political forces were undaly 
impatient. Such is not the case to-day. There is grave economic distress, crops have 
•offered for some years and industry is in a preoarions condition and it seems that tbe very 
CXiatence of tbe community is threatened, 

Tbe Committee believe that the following measures are immediately necessary and they 
beg to place these here for consideration of those in power :— 

t. Eutbiess retrenchment of expenditure consistent with efficient and good Government. 

3. The principle of decentralization should be intro inced to the maximaoi extent 
pOMible consistent with good GovrTnm»*nt so that the people shonld know that for any 
thing they want to do they have to make a aerions effort. 8. Reoroltment to the State 
•ervioet of men other than natural-born Indian people should be stopped forthwith. 

4. Total prohibition of liquor shoal I be announced as the goal to be reached within say 
Eve years. 8. Urgent need of insisting on complete unity of Indian people and giving a 
goodbye to all direct or indireot recognirion of oommnnal and sectional lines. 6. Drastic 
and radical change in the struotare of Government to make it responsible to the ^pie and 
•aitable lo the time, 7. Complete Fiscal antonon^ in order to enable the country to 
Impravs and strengthen ita economio position. 8, Universal adult franchise. 8. Sabmis* 

of the i|oestioo of the pnblio debt of India to an indepsndbnt trlbunaU tO. BeiMal of 
iaH Eat aad Tinual or mal aUclitrion of salt duty. 


H 



Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associatioil. 

Tbe following is the text of the speech delivered by Sheth Chamanlal Gf. Parekb| 
president of the Ah'^>ediibad Millowners* Aesociation at the Annual General Meeting on the 
26ih. JULY 1930 

Gen’lemen, After strenuous labour of a year full of anxieties and worries we meet 
to-day in an atmosphere 8urcharg#‘d with grave and complicated issues vitally afieoting the 
political, industrial and couslitutional srabiiity of the ludian nation. 

I take this first opportunity to offer my sincere thanks to the ofiSoe-bearers and 
members of our Committee who had to meet very often to deliberate over a variety of 
urgent and Importanr, questions and work with indefatigable energy and keen foresight^ 
Tbe work of thr Association has increased to su^^h an exJent that the Committee bad at 
times to meet more than twice a we*-k. The amount, of work done coulci be gauged from 
the fact that. 65 meetings of the Managing Committee over and above tbe meetings of other 
sub-committees took place in tlie course of the year under review. 

In my speech at the last year’s Annual General Meeting I had placed before yon a 
survey of the comparative pngition of local mills for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927, In 
1928 the net profits of 59 mills were calculated to be 60 Jacs, Out of these lOand half 
lacs should be deducted on account of commission givm up and losses incurred by some 
mills. The percentage of net profits against block account is roughly 36/17, The position 
would hardly be better for the year 1929 in spite of the hard efforts made by mills in 
effecting economics in various directions and in introducing machinery of the latest device, 
where possible. 

We are passing through most anxious times. The whole of India is in a state of 
upheaval, Msbatrna Gandhi, oar Arbitrator and National leader, tbe apostle of peace 
and non-violence is interned and practically all other leaders and his lieutenants are in 
jail by now. The Government has adopted repressive measures all-round by promulgating 
several Ordinances, and Lathi charges under the screen of and Ortier are the order 
of tbe day. Public opinion has strongly condemned this policy and not only our Associa¬ 
tion but all National and Industrial Assooaiions, Legislatures and political parties in tbe 
country have recorded their strong protest with Government in unequivocal terms. The 
net result of all this is that excitement and intensity of feeling run at feverish point 
raining business ail round. Normal conditions in all walks of life have ceased to exist 
and if the present situarion continues for a few months more, there would be utter econo* 
mical chaos in tbe country and the most powerful Goveinment in the World will not be 
able to stand against its onslaughts. There is no Government in the World which can 
rule against the will of the peoph*, for any long time, however powerful that Government 
may be, as there is no pleasure for those who rule or those who are being ruled and that 
Government Is sure to fall. 

The attitude recently disclosed by Government in India and Great Britain towards 
the solution of the constitutional problem which has become the sole ideal of the Indian 
Nation is far from satisfactory and fraught with deplorable consequences to both tbe 
countries. It is therefore very necessary to settle the constitutional problem without 
which both the poople and Govt rnment will not live, in p ace. Government could not 
continue to rule over a vast country like India by harshly sentencing and impriaouing 
hundreds of non-violent national leaders, tbousaniis of patriotic youths and even ladiei 
of respectable families for bolding different political opinions and resisting Governoieiit la 
a purely technical way. 

All tbe political parties in tbe country have nnanlmonsly declared that the direct 
and hononrable course of settlement lies in the definite establishment of Donainion Status 
witbont delay. Wise statesmanship demands a bold policy of conciliation based on a 
compromise settled with Mahatma Gandhi if the present struggle which will lead to very 
grave consequences is to be ended before it is too late. What is given with good intentions 
will now be appreciated ten times over and over j what is snatched after a fieroe fight will 
leave the ta^L of bitterness for decades to come. 

Indian Nation is not an ungrateful nation | if you do little for them with gcod 
grace it would be repaid manyfold in many ways. When forc^*8 of further depression 
alutonnd discontent, growing unemployment, impairing of the country's credit and, dlsv 
organisatfon of trade and industry are looming large on the boriaon, neither the Gorernmeitt 
nor the people will be saved from the nnpret^ented and grave crisis which will resnll 
ill nn ilmiimkh of tbe ipresent tease eltnatioai. Qentiemes^ I troit wiser wniell 
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prevail in good time before It ig too late to mend matterg. 

ImportB of cotton, yamg and manofactareg for the 12 months from 1st April 122® 
to Stst March 1980 are valaod at 69 48 crores when the corresponding figares for the 
years 1927-28 and 1928-29 were 66.16 and 63‘24 crores. Total imports of picoe-goods 
were 1882 million yards in 1929-bO, 1937 in 1928-29 and 1973 million yards in 

1927-28. Pritduction in India which was 2269 in 1926-27 ; 2357 in 1927-28 and 1898 
in 1928-29 has gone to 2418 million yards in 1929-30. Total inaportations of cotton 
picoe-goodg into India for 12 muntbs ending Slst Decpmber 1928 and 1929 were 1940 
and 1968 million yards. The total for 4 months ending 30th April 1930 is 734 million 
yards The imports <'f yarn and twists were 44 million pounds of which 20 millions 
were from the United Kingdom, 11 millions from China and 11 from Japan. Italian and 
Japanese yarn showed considerable increase as againat last year. The total exports of 
Indian raerobandise were 310,80 lacs as against 330,13 lacs last year and imports 
Es, 240,76 lacs against 26 i,3I lacs. 

Government of India passed the Tariff Bill to grant a sort of protection to the Indian 
piece-goods industry in March last The question was discussed between our Oommittoo 
and the Committee of the Bombay Millowners’ Association and a Conference was held 
at Delhi in December last after the report on the Import Tariff on Cotton Pirce-poods and 
on external competition in the cotton piece-goods trade prepared by Mr. G. S. Hardy was 
published. The wh'ile position was placed before the Commerce Member by the representa¬ 
tives of all-India Mills, Hubsequently a Bill was moved by Government in the Legislative 
Assembly which was strongly criticised by national leaders on the ground of Imperial Pre¬ 
ference by the backdoor. Ultimately the Bill was passed. Cotton Piece-goods plain grey, 
i. e. not bleached or dyed in the piece, if imported in pieces which either are without 
woven headings or contain in leUKth of more than 9 yards which is not divided by trans¬ 
verse woven headings : if of British manufacture were to pay ad valorem 15 per cent, 
or 3 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher and if not of British manufacture 
ad valorem 20 per cent, or 4 and half annas per pound, whichever was higher. For 
other sorts 16 per cent, ad valorem were to be charged for those of British manafaotare 
and 20 per cent, for those not of British manufacture. This was to have effect only up to 
march 1933. G-^ntlemea, inspire of this prot otion, under the present circumstances, the 
industry fa in the grip of a very serious depression owing to the effects of tense political 
atmosphere and stocks are held by mills to an extent which cannot bub create serious 
ansiety. The fate of the textile industry is, as it were, hanging in a balance and it is very 
difBoiilt to forecast the result of the year wfien the country Is enveloped in darkness and 
gloom. The mill-industry is faced with a grave economic peril, The economic and indus¬ 
trial life of the nation is under a great strain. If Bombay is practically so paralysed as 
to create a crisis of serious magnitude by the closing down of some of its mills or by the 
ourtailing of pro<iuction by partial working it may naturally be assumed that Ahmedabad 
and other centres would also be under the economic pressure under which the whole of 
India would suffer subsequently. We are thus on the eve of a delicate situation which 
may culminate into a gr«*at hardship if political atmosphere remains strained and concilia¬ 
tion of national demand is not effe ctively met with. 

Your O'^mmittee had to bo very busy throughout the year with labour demands. 
The Labour Union put forward a demand for inorease in wages to the level obtaining in 
1923 The question was submitted to the Arbitration Board, ooa«iating of Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sheth Mangaldas Several statements and tahlf^s of statistics wore submitted 
to the Arbitrators who by an Award date.i 14th August 1929, rejected the demand of labour 
for the restoration of the cut of 1923, on the ground that the Labour Uuiou had failed 
to prove that the condition of mills was so good after 1923 os to warrant the restoration 
of the cot. The Labour Union still persisted in their attitule of asking for some incroase 
In wages on the grounds of cost of living etc. Both the Arbitrators having differed on 
this question it was submitted to Diwan Bahadur Kriebnalal M. Zaveri as an Umpire. Ha 
gave an Award that ** on a consideration of all oiroumstanoes, in the case of the spinners 
an increment of 8 per cent, and of the weavers an increment of 5 per cent, be given as 
from Ist of January 1980. i.e., out of the out of 16 and half per cent. 8 per cent* 
(about half) should be restored to spinners and 6 per o^nt. (about one-third) to w«»averf/* 
GeuilemeUy this Award was accepted by us but the Gen-ral Mseting of the Association 
adopted an unanimous resolution on 6 December 1929, and recorded Its opinion that the 
Award was to be given effect to though the ffleots thereof were such as would hit the 
Induetry hard. Sererel questioui about the holding of labour meetings in mill-premtses, 
oolleotion of VnipnU eubecrlptiou, unauthorised etrikes etc were tackled during tbs year. 
A CoftolHatlon Oommittee consisting of myself and Mr. 8. G. Banker has been appointed 
wilb a Ylow to fettle labour quettlone amicably, Qaestioni which remain nnsettJod by 
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tbii Committee are to be enbmltted to the Arbitration Board along with oertaln qneitioat 

of principle. 

Sheth Banchhodlal Amratlal, a prominent '^member of oar Awooiatlon and a etannoti 
follower of Mahatma was arreeted and eentenced recently in ooonection with pohtioal 
actiTities. The Aesociation has pat on record its great appreciation of the courage 
and self-sacrifice in the canse of the country. We all offer our hearty congratulatlona 
to him for his sacrifice. 

Gentlemen, some 40 mills had filed suits against the Municipality for the latter 
haTing assessed roili-property on the basis of rules inconsistent with the provisions of 
the new Act, By the kind and sympathetic mediation of Mr. J, H. Garrett, the 
Commissioner N. D., the matter was discussed in a conference held at his bungalow 
in November last, with a view to settle it amicably. Representatives of both the bodies 
discussed the matter in all its bearings and ultimatly through the good offices of Mr, 
Garrett a mutual compromise was arrived at. Under the terms of this compromise the 
amounts of taxes recovered from the mills by the Municipality for the years 1926-27, 
1927-28 and 1928-29, on account of compulsory water rate including the excess charges 
were to remain as deposits with the Municipality for appropriation on the Ist of April every 
year towards the amount of the tax that may be legally recoverable by the Municipality 
from the Mills for the said years according to the revised taxation rules submitted to 
Government for eanotion. The Municipality was to pay interest at 4 and half per cent, 
on the excess of deposits over the amount of tax so payable. The bills for 1929-80 
were not to be issued and the giving of retrospective effect to the rules was agreed to 
without an admission on the part of the Mills of the Municipality's right to do so in 
futnre. On these terms the suits which were tiled against the Municipality were to be 
withdrawn and each party was to bear its own cost. Gentlemen, Mr, Garrett deserve! 
our best thanks f^r his kind efforts in the settlement of the dispute. 

1 am indebted to the Association for nominating me on tho Technological Research 
Bub-Committee of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, I bad discussed the question 
of Railway freights for nearly a full year with Railway authorities at Bombay, Certain 
iniquities in freight from Port Okha to Ahmedabad and from Bombay to Ahmedabad were 
carefully considered and the Railway Company has from the 1st of this month reduced 
station to station rates (from Bombay to Ahmedabad) on certain commodities which arc 
chiffly consumed in textile mills. The representatives of the Association tendered oral 
evidence before the B( yal Commission on Labour in November last. The members of the 
Commission are at present engaged in the ^Irafting of their report in England and t hope 
it will prove interesting to Labour and Capital, i he Bombay Provincial Ranking Enquiry 
Oomroiltee also recorded evidence of our representatives. An address was presented to Hia 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Di Oember. Our thanks are due to Sir Chinnbbal 
Madhowlal, B<ironet for giving us the central Hall of his Shahibag Bungalow for our use 
on that occasion. Mr. Arno 8, Pearse, General Secretaiy, International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ A Msnufaotureis* Association of Manchester gave ns a visit in 
February and delivered a very instructive lecture before our rapmbers. A pubhc meeting 
of all the commercial associations and Mahaians of Ahmedabad held under the presidentship 
of Sheth MangaJdae Oirdhardas Parekh adopted various resolutions strongly protesting 
against the incarceration of Mahatma Gandhi and demanding his immediate release 
against ruthless repression and hard sentences passed on Satyagrabis in the name of Law 
an Order, against inhuman atrocities committed by those connected with the Police and 
Excise on volunteers and ladies at different places, againgst Martial Law in Sholapur 
and against Press and other Ordinances. A resolution was also passed declaring the 
futility of the R> und Table Conference without the approval and oo-nperation of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Other resolutions regarding the formation of a Chamber of Commerce in Ahroeda* 
bad, adverse effect of the Exchange on indigenons commerce and industry, the encouraging 
of Bwadeshi industries and about the use of Swadeshi cloth were also adopted. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I heartily thank you for your kind and continued co-opewu 
tion. You are all aware that an all-round increase in the activities of our Association and 
an increase in the burden placed on our staff which has worked nnder heavy strain neoea« 
sitated a revision in the old scale of subscription in the current year. At present the sehefiui 
of the Swadeshi Babba in which practically all the member! of our Assodiation bavt 
Joined has b-en approved by the Congress nnd different committee! are busy doing tpiido 
work with n view to put it on practical and progressive linos. I bops tbs aobsoi! will 
have tbs desired results in the interest of oonsumers, dealers and znannfactnrsri, 1 bgnli! 
yrnnnly thank yon all and request yon to proceed with the bneineie of the meeting. 
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Indian Debate in Lords. 

HOUSE OP L0RDS'-28ih. MAY 1 9 30. 

On tbe 28th, May 19S0 in ths House of Lords, Lord Peel called 
for a statement on the recent disturbances and illegal activities in India. 
While agreeing with the necessity of very fully supporting the Government 
of India, he asked for an ind»cation of the weight and gravity the Government 
attached to disorders. He also asked bow far trade was being affected. 
He agreed that it was useless attempting to conciliate the revolutionaries. 
He suggested striking at tbe Congress Committees themselves if it was held 
that they were responsible for organising outbreaks from a common centre, 
He concluded by paying tribute to the loyalty and courage of police. 

Lord Heading joined in the tribute to the police and military. He 
agreed that there was tbe necessity for unqualified support to the Viceroy. 
He emphasised the need for using every weapon to destroy civil disobedience 
which had stiuck at the very heart of Government. He said that the 
problem could only be effectively tackled by action against those responsible 
for spreading the doctrine of mob rule. 

Permeated with False Race-Pride.'* 

The Marquess of Zetland emphasised the importance of ensuring Britain’s 
case based on unassailable fourtdation of justice and righteousness. Conse* 
quently, he thought that the Viceroy was right in receiving Mahatma Gandhi 
in winter ; but he considered that Mahatma Gandhi was so permeated 
with false race-pride that he would prefer to wrest from the Government of 
India a crust rather than accept a loaf voluntarily offered. Whether Mahatma 
Gandhi was sincere or not, the results of his preaching were not open to 
doubt. But undermining respect for law was not the only injury he had done. 
He had caused many people in Britain to doubt the wisdom of further conces* 
aioBS and even to urge drastic curtailment of those concessions already made. 
Lord Zetland emphasised that such a course was impracticable, and would 
condemn Britain as bankrupt in statesmanship. Tbe Government's duty was 
not to heed to such counsels of despair but to advance steadily and firmly 
on the path marked out by all parties. Paying tribute to the police and the 
military, Lord Zetland asked for an assurance that the British and Indiaa 
Governments were satisfied that they had adequate resources at their disposal. 

** What is the Policy of Government t 

Lord Lloyd hoped that acknowledgments of tha behaviour of police 
would hearten thousands of men in India who were gallantly carrying on at 
present. He considered that the gravity of tbe situation lay less in disturbances 
that in causes. He asked how far the Government considered that the move* 
mei^ was fomented by the Third International. He declared that the Govern* 
ment seemed to think that they could follow a stolid policy with regard to 
Kuasia in Britain and not feel its effect in the East. Lord Lloyd expressed 
the ouinion that it was difficult for the :]^ples In India to underatand what 
m ^ Vo \k. Wo irtqgKMtWd VbM tha yMMoto 
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and fnnotfons of tbe Round Table Confarenoe should be made clear. He 
concluded : ** The best atmosphere for the oonsideration of the Simon Oom* 
mission's Report would be created by the Ooyernment restoring law and order 
as rapidly as possible, remembering that the masses of people were more 
important than tbe consideration of political feuds of minority/' 

Suspicion of Hidden Hand. 

Lend Rumly replying, traced at the outset the course of events since 
the beginning of tbe troubles. After paying a tribute to the loyalty of the 
Indian army the conduct of which had been exemplary and the behaviour of 
the Indian Police, Lord Russel said that the Government of India suspected 
that troubles had been organised and directed from behind, but he was unable 
to say at present that there was definite legal or satisfactory evidence justifying 
the action against Congress committees. Lord Russel considered that 
probably a large number participating in riot were really deluded people who 
honestly believed that they were helping the c )antry’s cause in some mysteri* 
ous way. They were hardly in th« same position as those who were oonsoi- 
ously seditious, and were really deserving of pity. Pointing out that the 
Government resorted to firing with the utmost reluctance and only when it 
was absolutely necessary, Lord Russel considered that the greatest restraint 
and infinite patience hid been shown, and nothing was done except when it 
was necessary to preserve immediate law and order. 

What Govt. Feels 1 

Lord Russel, continuing, siid, that the preservation of law and order, 
although it was the primary and essential fu iction of thi Government, was in 
no way ultimately the most importint thing. The Government felt that the 
most important thing was to do ov rything possible to meet the genuine 
grievarices and make any advance that could properly be made. He thought 
that probably all races in India desire some advance in self-government; and 
the Round 'fable Conference was designed to enable the freest expression to 
be given to that feeling. No fuller and franker offer could ever have been 
made. It was a matter for the greatest grief that it had been met by the 
civil disobedience campaign which, however, had nob deflected the Govern* 
ment from their purpose ; but, unfortunately, it had had the indirect result, 
when necessary repressive measures were taken, of apparently alienating at 
the moment soma of more Moderate opinion in India. 

No Evidence Against Russia. 

Referring to Russia, Lord Russel said that as far as he knew they had no 
evidence that Russia was behind the movement. It was a matter on which 
evidence one way or the other might later be obtained: and the people 
might have their own suspicions. But he could only say at present that th!>y 
had no evidence. He added that it was impossible at present to estimate the 
effect of the disturbances on trade. Concluding, he asked the House to 
agree that the Viceroy who was placed in a very diiBcuit position had behaved 
with immense patience and had done everything possible to coneiliate. The 
Viceroy had already been told he had complete, full and unstinted supporti 
of His Majesty's Government and Lord Hossel was donfideot, he oould flldd» 
of tbe Boose of Lords also. 

TLa delaMe ihea eudod* 



India in Parliament. 

Debate on the India Office Estimates. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS — 26 th. MAY 1 930 . 

The debate on the India Office estim a fee was opened by Earl WINTERTON who opined 
that the debate would show that the bouse generally supported the Government of India 
in measures that were being taken in a difficult time to maintain law and order. Earl 
Wintcrton expressed his approval of the ruling given by the Chairman of the Committee 
to the effect that the Simon Commission must not be discussed. He proceeded to examine 
the course of what he described as the Gandhi-cum-Communist movement and expressed 
his conviction that whatever the terms of the Viceroy*fl announcement of last year or 
whether he made none whatever the Extremists would not come to terms with Moslems 
and other minorities and except in certain districts they had no real contact with the 
peasants. Therefore even though the movement, was based on Sinn B'ein there was not so 
much substance behind it. Alluding to suggestions for parley he said there must be no 
barm in parleying even with extremists in time of tranquillity but it would be useless and 
dangerous when they were breaking laws. 

Earl Wintcrton procoeded to refer to external influences which ho said had been 
working in India in the last few years and roquonted information on the steps to bo taken 
to deal with them. He paid a tribute to the patience and loyalty of the Indian police and 
believed that their record of the last few weeks had almost exceeded the fine record of the 
past years. Ho urged pensions for dependents of those killed and allowances for the 
injured and hoped that the Government would insist on voting an adequate payment to the 
police in future. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD expressed the opinion that the real trouble was due to the 
exclusion of Indians from the Simon Commission. He said it was difficult to see how Lord 
Irwin could have acted differently under the present circumst nccs. But he feared it 
would be impossible for the Round Table Conference to put matters right. He also feared 
that the report of the Simon Commission would not go to the length expected by the Indian 
people and everybody in India would consider that he bad been 1< t down. Col, Wedgwood 
urged steps to restore the feeling among Indians that justice was still possible and the 
Commons could still be regarded as the place where Indian grievances could be remedied. He 
urged the Government to treat arrested persons as peaceful passive resisters and suggested 
their segregation in some place from where escape would not be too difficult. The hope 
for India lay in treating the country as one problem. They bad failed hitherto but be 
hoped they would still be able to make Indian democracy worthy of the Indian people. 

Mr, WARDLAW MILNE thought that members, whatever their political opinion, must 
support the Government of India and the Viceroy in ensuring maintenance of law and 
order and urged that if Britain was not prepared to consider the idea of an entirely 
independent India they should say so immediately. We t^hould make it clear that we did 
contemplate India as a self-governing country outside the Empire and progress towards 
•elf*Government must depend on India itself. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD BENN, the Secretary of State for India said :— 

** It is not too much to describe the issues on the consideration of which the Com- 
mittee is engaged as momentous and even vital to the future of the British Commonwealth. 
Despite some criticism which at times has been made, it has been the desire of the India 
Office to give the House and public at every stage the fullest possible information on all 
matters concerning India and on all events that have hapi^ned there. 1 propose now 
to supplement as far as it is within my power such information at the request of those 
who have spoken or may speak, that we should maintain a sense of perspective. A thing 
may be very interesting to us at the moment but by concentrating on it we may lose the 
full view oC the picture. Therefore, with the permission of the Committee, I propose to 
give in general 1 ^ in very thin outline some account of the recent events of all sorts in 

55 
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India and in that account 1 ehajl attempt to inter-wcavc answers to the questions that 
have been pot to me. When we have a picture so presented we can deduce some idea of 
the general causes of the trouble which are evident at the present moment and then, so 
far as the limits of the debate in the Committee of Supply allow, 1 shall say a word or two 
about Government’s policy in Indian affairs. 

“ As the Committee well knows I am a beginner at this subject. I have been now 
abont a year an observer, a studious and certainly most interested observer, of the events 
in roy charge. I should be certainly failing in what. I wish to do if I did not here pay 
a tribute to the services of officials in the India Office. No body of public servants have 
a bf'tter knowledge or exhibit a finer public spirit and in this connection I would ask 
to be allowed to say a word about the loss which is about tn fall on the India Office in 
approaching retirement, at the age of 60, of Sir Arthur Hirlzcil He has served no less than 
36 years in the Office. He was Private Secretary to the great Secretary of State Lord 
Morley and he served then for a time in the important position of Political Secretary and 
now for six years be has been acting as Permanent Under-Sreretary of State. Earl 
Winterton is able to bear his personal tribute to Sir Arthur HirtzePs services over a much 
longer period than I can. But I should like to say how much I ovve to him personally and 
how great is the loss which the State has sustained In the retirement of a public servant, 
not only of high qualifications but of deep self-lessness and regard to public and not to 
private Interests, 

Now we here read in newspapers a good deal about events in India and it is the 
business of newspapers to collect news of the events which are likely to interest public, 
but, despite the headlines and stirring accounts of the serious events which have 
been occurring in India, I would like to remind the Committee that a vast majority of the 
people in India, even in urban areas and certainly in rural areas, pursue day by day their 
avocations under the benevolence of settled and ordered Government, carried on, I must 
remind the Committee, by a Governmental machine which though it is true may have 
been designed by British hands, is at the time, largely operated by Indian hands, not 
only as regards positions of high control but, of course, almost exclusively in the sub¬ 
ordinate branches. 

“ In order to get a true picture of the operation of the machinery of State in India 
to-day the Committee will perhaps permit me to deal briefiy and statistically with some 
aspects of the national life« 

India’s “ Solid ” Financial Position. 

Let me take first the question of trade and finance a very important index of the 
condition of the country. There are few countries in the world that, in the matter of 
external trade, can give a better showing than India last year. Private trade in merchan¬ 
dise showed a favourable balance of 68 million sterling and in each of the four preceding 
years the favourable balance was at least equally good. As regards public revenues, and 
expenditure, last year’s budget closed with a balance on the right side and, although it 
was found that, on the basis of the existing taxation, the budget for this year would 
present a deficit, the Government of India, with the support of the Assembly and Legis¬ 
lature, presented a budget which will show at any rate a balance and perhaps a surplus 
and will maintain in the eyes of the world the solid financial position in which India 
has always stood. 

“ The Committee are aware that, in the last week, Government fl.oated a Joan of 
7 millions sterling which was over-subscribed and here is a very interesting fact that the 
price of Indian securities on the London market is higher now than it was on let January 
last, despite all events which have occurred in the meantime. It is just as well to con¬ 
sider these matters if we want to get a full picture of the situation and these are very 
important points because the price at which you can borrow money governs the rate of 
interest which you have to pay and the charge which you have to lay upon people in 
order to pay it. It is something therefore that we can say that the position is as satis¬ 
factory as that which I have been able to describe. Although there is large public debt 
in India 80 percent is represented by the productive assets of Govern men t-owned enter¬ 
prises such as railways, valuable property, which is not only constantly being developed 
bat which makes contribution from year to year to the general revenue. 

Railway Development. 

I think it was Earl Winterton who asked me the question abont the electrification of 
railways, I have been able to obtain some particulars for him as to the progress of elecferlfi- 
patton* I am told that the electrification of suburban lines In the Bombay area hoe beoil 
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completed and that the main line from Bombay to Poona is in course of electrification. Pro¬ 
vision is being made for the electrification of Madras suburban lines and it is expected that 
these will be completed in year 1931-1932. The project for electrifying Calcutta subarban 
lines is still under consideration. I hope that the statement gives the noble Lord the infor¬ 
mation in that connection for which ho asked, but no leas important than the railways to 
which, In the course of tho past five years, 2,300 miles of new lines have been added and on 
which more than a hundred millions sterling capital have been expended, is the work of 
irrigation. That work is important h ;oaUBe it supports India’s main occupation of agri- 
caltare and by increasing the purchasing power, which is very low indeed, of the peasants, 
it does provide a market for thc^ products of India's growing industries. I think it 
was the noble Lord or one of the other speakers from the Opposition side, who asked me 
for some particulars about irrigation in the last few years. 1 am not able to give details 
for the last year separately, but I will give s )rae very remaikable facta of the whole Story 
covering the general field. 

An area of 28 million acres or nearly 13 per cent of the total cropped area has 
been brought under irrigation at a cost 76 millions sterling and when the schemes now 
under construction, including the Sutlej Scheme in the Punjab and Sukkur Barrage scheme, 
are completed the total area under irrigation will be nearly 40 million acres. As I go 
along I fancy I am providing an answer to the question which was addressed to mo by tho 
Member for South Molton (Mr. Lambert) at question time to-day. 

Trade and Industries, 

** As regards trading and industrial position generally. Jet me give these facts to the 
Committee. During the last 20 years Indian overseas trade has nearly doubled. In tho 
same period the number of jute mills has almost doubled and the production of tea and raw 
cotton increased by 60 p r cent. The proiluction of coal has increase d by more than 60 per 
cent and the production of woven cotton is more than double what it was 20 years ago 
and here is an interesting point. 

“ I know some of my honourable filends may see that, while this represents increase 
in wealth, it does not necessarily represent increase in the well-being of workers. They 
may say that it is not sufficient to speak about the amount of wealth, but I should say 
something as to how it ia distributed and I will give another figure which bears on this 
point. 

“ In agriculture, the number of members of Co-operative Credit Seoieties increased in 
the same period from 300,000 to three and half millons. I hope Honourable Gentleman who 
are interested in the Indian peasant, who rightly desire to do something for him—and I 
share their view—who desire to uplift the Indian p asant or the Indian industrial worker, 
will not, in the meantime, overlook the great and beneficent work which has been carried 
on, not by Englishmen alone, but by Englishmen in co-operation with Indians, under 
the constitution which exists in India at present.’' 

The Cotton Duty, 

** Speaking about tho budget, I should like to say a work about the subject, which, 
I know, has been intensely unpopular with many members of the Committee. 1 mean 
the increase in cotton duties. The Government of India made a proposal that the duties 
upon cotton goods should be increased from 11 per c^nt to 15 per cent. At the present 
moment, with the state of trade being what it ia in Lancashire, and the diflSculties of 
unemployment what they are, no proposal could be more difficult for tho British industry. 
What happened ? The Committee are well aware that the Joint Select Committee which 
examined the Government of India Bill in 1919 laid down this principle, that when the 
Government of India, which is not a Government responsible to tho logislature—it is 
irresponsible in that sense—that when the Government of India was in agreement with 
tho legislature of a tariff, then the Secretary of State should refrain from exercising 
those general powers of superintendence and control which have been given him by the 
Government of India Act of 1919, I thought it my duty, and I was much criticised 
by the many Honourable Members of this House who represents cotton interests of 
one kind and another, but despite that criticism, I believe it was my duty and I discharged 
that duty to observe, both in letter and spirit, that convention of liberty for the Govern¬ 
ment of India acting in concord with the legislature, 

*< Something happened which was without precedent in the history of the relations 
between this country and India. 1 was stopped by this convention from interference 
but the British Cabinet approached the Government of India and legislature in exactly 
the same way as they might approach the Government of any Dominion. They put 
before the legislature o! India and the Government the difficulties which this increase in 
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the cotton tariff might inflict. The Government of India and the legislature considered 
them and replied that, willing as they might be to assist us in our difficultieB, they had 
their own case to consider and they were unwilling to concede, and unable to concede 
the request made by this Government. The increased cotton tariff was made because 
it is a fundamental principle in our relations with India that Indian interests must 
come first and it is impossible to regard India—and I shall refer to this again in a 
moment—as some possession to be exploited in British interests, whatever that British 
interests may be, I know that some critics in the Assembly went further and said it is 
not tariff autonomy, if tariff autonomy involves full responsibility of the Government 
and the Assembly or the legislature. That is a different point and I express no opinion 
about it. Bat I do ask the Committee to note what occurred namely, the increase in 
tariff, the approach by Government to Government, the consideration of the matter by 
the Government of India, their rejection that dotted the I’s and crossed the T*s of the 
convention, the appeal made by the British Qovernraeqt and the imposition of the duty 
in the interest or supposed interest of India. I say that there yon have the fulfilment 
of the growth of autonomy, which is not the least important element in developing 
relations between this country and the Indian Empire. 

Industrial Legislation. 

“ I would like, before passing from tV)e question of trade and commerce, to say 
something about Labour legislation and about the general position which is occupied 
by India in this matter. I think it is true to say that in the last ten years more progress 
has been made in industrial legislation in India than in the preceding fifty years. I 
am very far from saying that things are what they ought to be. Anyone who reads 
of the conditions in some of the mill areas in India must be inspired by a desire that 
something should be done, but if we desire to do better do not let us decry what has been 
done. Do not let us forget that, in regard to industrial legislation the reputation of 
India stands very high at the International Labour Office at Geneva, and, in that 
connection, I should not fail to pay a tribute to that very remarkable Indian statesman, 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, High Commissioner for India, in this country and representative 
of India at Geneva, He has not only established a reputation for himself but has added 
very much to the international renown of India at Geneva, where she stands as an original 
member of the League of Nations. Further, I would like to say a word, perhaps 
an anticipatory word, about the work of the Comraission under the chairmanship of 
of our distinguished ex-Speaker Whitley, It is true that they have not yet finished their 
labour, Mr. Whitley assisted by trusted leaders, both Indian and British in the Labour 
world has made visit to India and is in the process of discharging his task: 

** His commission has been very well received. With one or two trifling exceptions 
everybody has been willing to co-operate with them and altough it is true, it has had no 
time as yet to make its report, it is true to say it has achieved this restilt that the very 
presence and journeying of the Commission throughout India has done much to improve 
the relationships and bring the people together with a view to the betterment of the 
Labour conditions. I am certain I should carry the committee with mo when 1 pay this 
tribute to the work of Mr, Whitley and his commissioners, both Indian and British,” 

Condition of Indians Oyerseas. 

” As the Committee knows, Indian labourers, on account of their valuable qualities, 
are very much sought after as immigrants in various parts of the world whether in Fiji, 
Ceylon or East Africa, and, at one time, Sooth Africa or in parts of South America. 
Their presence is eagerly welcomed and I would like to remind the Committee that the 
welfare of these labourers is very much at the heart of the Indian legislature and the 
Government of India and when tbene questions come before the House I would bespeak 
i n advance the sympathy of this House for the Government of India in the fight it has 
to put up to protect the interests of these citizens who are labouring overseas.” 

G« M. C. Ban on Medical Degrees, 

” On the subject of Indian medical degrees perhaps a word might be accepted. The 
Committee knows that the General Medical Council, after considerable discussion—the 
point has been raised many times in the recent years—decided that, unless the Ooinmis* 
sioner of Medical Qualifications and Standards was appointed—Ool. Kaedbam vas 
designated for the post—to appraise, so to speak, the standard of medical cducaticn glfen 
i n the various Indian medical colleges, they would be unable to continue to rccogq it 
the Indian Medical Degrees, Owing to circumstances which I need uot further desctl e. 
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^at appointment was never completed and the reenlt was that the General Medical 
uonncil felt compelled to withdraw their recognition of Indian Medical Degrees. This is a 
08t unfortunate thing, both for Indians and Britieh, and the problem is urgent and is 
urgently studied by the Government in the hope that by the creation of some 
ftnrt ^ f « medical organisation, some sort of an authority may be created, which manned 
India, may be able to give these guaraniees, which the General Medical 
^ooncu oonsiders requisite before it can give recognition to the Indian Medical Degrees. 

wh arranged at the earliest possible moment is in the Interests of 

Doth India and this country alike. 


“ Self-Government ** Under Present Constitution. 

a general way may I say a word about the development of the relations between 
in and the Government of India. The growth of self-government 

piftflVi • Commonwealth has be n various in form. Sometimes it has come after 

Sometimes it has come by peaceful, almost imperceptible, development. 
® come^ by a statute—once it came by a treaty. Sometimes it has come 

u.conncction I would remind the Committee of the view 

Committee of 1919, who said that in their opinion where 
FriHi^n legislature were in agreement in matters touching purely 

th«v tbe s^erc^ary of State might consider the propriety of abstaining, in fact 

should abstain, from interference. That, I consider, is a sound 
fn onf ?u principle, so far as it is a principle, I have attempted 

thftf months in which I have been responsible for this office. It means this, 

India is looking more and more for approval and support to the 
anVnn oALS t Public opinion and, though it may be embodied in no clauses 

mpiianrji nf ^8 ® ^^^1, effective and I believe lasting growth in the 

se -government which India, even nnder the present constitution, possesses. 

Loyalty of Indian Troops, 

‘o ‘he matter of the forces, I will give the 
00 Mi^t orfhl°Z "'"Oh may be of interest. The military forces in India 

has heea *nn ^"1^’Force and Royal Indian Marine, As regards the Army, there 
war If 1- strength since the Army was reorganised after the 

shall ho “fther parnoulaie of nambers and so on are desired in the course of debate I 
wooM '•** to “ny member who may care to ask for them, I 

Whnte n^u . Committee again in reference to the Indian Army of the very remarkable 
a tereoram Army by Sir William Birdwood in 

^®°®® The telegram reads: —“ Oen. 

see^n^ iThofr'Tr.^™*’rtm™ Intimate experience of Indian Army and after 

the ' Indian Officers during his recent long tours, that he ie fully satisfied that 

ODt to ^ an1.o'?^f i borough y loyal and he feels sure that the Garbwali incident will turn 
out to be an isolated incident,” 

na«aWt?hf“i’®h ? question to-day as illustrating bow reports are perverted to bad 

rMso^Vor*^the“rf?«”h‘iur He is under no misapprehension, about the 

was an* ordinar^ re.rfZ®“ "1 t® n*! question, but others had used what 

was an ordinary rearrangement of military forces in order to spread a storv which is 

a^lntely without warrant. The Committee might wish that I should give them some 

tTXlna 7 ;S“trHr“'®*‘*T’^ *'’® b^rt^w meranZd 

two divisional tra ns, two divisional ammunition column, also the cavalry bricade train 
and ammunition column of another field artillery brigade ^ ^ 

by Bixwheekd"mo?™7eh\tL‘”'?h'^ bullock-drawn ambulances 

qy Bixwneeied motor vehicles. This is an achievement and I would moVs. «sx»as>v.va 

about the desirability of making mechanisation suitable troondr«^ns cTlLtr and 
topo^apbiml, of the country in which mechanised units are to work ’* 

Bari Wtnterton : « Has mechanisation proceeded on the liiie, nf .. 

much as ^sible vehicles used, that is to say both armoured cars and cars'for t«nsnott 7" 

Mr. &nn: If l understand the questioner aright~I «m .nin i T. Jnt i 

“* ‘ piep.r7d Tike 

bndget^n^lndta^wM^abllisiSrfo^ f?« years*"?” haT*LrS!, 

66 crores, say 41 million sterling and it is hoTed that the Ar»v?^nd**!®“‘^fn *“ ® ** 

under the present estimates by 2 and half orora to 62 and htlf worrt'**®^ 
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Aa to the Air Force, there are eight eqnalrotn, incladiug two h^avy transport 
aeroplanes which played such notable life-saving part in the evacnation of civilians from 
Kabul in the disturbances about sixteen months ago. 

Royal Indian Marine. 

As to the Royal Indian marine I would like to say a word because it is extremely 
interesting and a promising development of the Indian Defence Forces. As the Committee 
knows, it has lately been recognised on a combative basis under the control of Admiral 
Walwyn. What I am particularly interested in and pleased to tell the committee is this 
—that, already, there is one officer an Indian Engineer sub-Lieutenant and that two have 
passed for Engineers* branch and are now under training and three appointments have 
been offered for competiton among Indian boys of the Mercantile Marine training ship 
“ Dufferin.” 

“ The actual material is not on a very large scale. There are three sloops besides 
one under construction, a depot ship and a number of ancillary crafts Following the 
exc<*llent prooedent which had been set at other times, India was represented at the 
National Conference by a separate delegation under the leadership of Sir Atul Chatterjee 
and the Committee will be interested to Know that in the Naval Treaty special provision 
is made regarding one of the units in the Indian Naval forces, namely Clive ”, which 
figures in the list of ‘‘ special ships ** to be exempted. 

“ What is more interesting than that and vvhat touches the sabject of Indianisation 
(very dear, I know, to many members of the Committee and not the least to that of the 
member for Central Hull, Com. Kenworthy) is Admiral Walwyn’s estimate of how they 
are getting on in Royal Indian Marine. I would like to read some extracts 

Officers of the Royal Indian Marine are excellent. They are very keen on their 
service and only too anxious to be toM in what, to my mind, they have been wrong. They 
are rapidly working up gunnery tactics and will do very well. I am most favourably 
impressed with the mf*n. Their discipline and bearing are excellent and their b^jhaviour 
on shore exemplary. They are keen and take the greatest interest in friendly exercises, 
Good at boat work. 1 c insider the present boys under training to be ideal for sea service. 
From what I have seen of cadets of Indian Mercantile Training ship Dufferin *’ I will 
bo delighted to have the best of them for the Royal Indian Marine. I see a great future 
for the Indian youth, who joins this service with his heart in it.** 

“ Here you have a force in which a British Admiral in Command finds ready use 
for Indian talent and that is a matter on which 1 think we might find common ground 
in rejoicing ** 

Mr. Brock way : ** But under British control to be used for British purposes.** 

Mr. Benn : “ My honourable friend is not giving full facts in maxing that statement 

and I would point out to him that, when, in pursuance of the Naval Treaty, the question 
of the Commonwealth is to be discussed India will be represented with other Dominions 
in the discussions that will ensue. At the Imperial Conference India will be represented 
by me and by representatives of India,” 

“ Having touche<l a few points concerning the general administration of affairs in 
India I come to the sabjeot which has formed the main topic of the debate to-day. 

Karl Winterton : Will the Right Hon*blo Gentleman refer to the question of 

Wans, which is very important because it forms the apex of the Frontier defence f Can 
ho assure us that the occupation is either in existence or that it will be ?** 

Mr. Benn ; A battalion has been there since last October.” 

Mabomedans and the Movement. 

** I DOW come to the question which has been the main subject of interest to the 
members, namely, the recent disturbances which have taken place in India. 1 have 
attempted to give the House the very fullest information available but let us see the case 
in its perspectivf'. Do let us see the whole position in perspective, even as regards these 
disturbances. I will deal with the underlying causes in a moment but, leaving out of 
aoconnt the smallest incident, what are the facts t In Bengal there have been serious 
disturbances in Calcutta, Mymeneingh and Chittagong. In Bombay area there have 
been disturbances in Bombay City and in the salt depots in Surat district. There have 
been disturbance s in Madras City and at Karachi and gave rioting in Delhi. I will 
speak about the North-West Frontier province in a moment. Except in Gujarat area 
the disturbances have been confined to urban districts. It will be observed also that, 
generally speaking, although it is not universally hundred per cent the cas»f ttaboinedaiis 
have heid aloof.'* 
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Mr. MarJey : «• Is not Peshawar a ninety per cent Mahometan province f’* 

Hr* Benn * ** That’s true ; but generally speaking Mahotnedans have held aloof 
and it would be fair to say that the disturbances may be described accurately as sporadic 
rather than general. 

Government and Working Committee Resolutions. 

In some recent resolutions passed by the Congress Working Oommittce at Allahabad 
the proposal is mad© that these disturbanoes should extend so as to organise non-payment 
of land revenue and taxes and breaches of forest laws and with appeals to the Government 
servants to abandon their posts. So far, hovcver, these resolutions have not been put into 
effective force and it is not the intention of the Government that they should be permitted 
to be made. 

Peshawar and N. W. F, 

” 1 would say a word, as I promised, about the position in North.West Fontier 
Provinces and in the tribal areas. A very full communique was issued on 6th May which 
dealt with the occurrences at Peshawar. Since three disturbances of April 23 the City 
has been quiet and normal life has been or is being resumed but, outside Poshawar, a 
centre of disturbance was caused by a leader called Haji of Turangzai and his son, who 
have settled themselves in some hills to North-West of Peshawar. As I told the House 
immediately at the time air action was taken against them and is pioving effective. It is 
true to say that their attempt, to raise disturbance among Mohmands has been unsuccessful. 
The Afridia are taking no part. It is true there was a “ Lashkar ” or military asecmbly 
of 600 for some time at Gandao, but nothing came of it. 

** The attack which was made on the British post at Datta KbeJ was described to the 
House by me immediately 1 received information concerning it, but a “ Lashkar ” engaged 
in that operation was dispersed. 

** A joint Jirga of Mahsuds and Sbakai Wazars was held in order to decide the attitude 
of tribes but only a small section showed any hostility to the Gov rnment. Wana Wazira 
are quiet. On the whole it may be said that the tribal situation is greatly improved and 
a favourable sign is thtt there has been no hostile movement of any tribe at all. This 
news will, I am sore, be reassuring to the Committee, but even if it be reassuring to the 
Committee, 1 am looking at the matter from Indian standpoint and am perfectly certain 
that it is no less reassuring to Indians themselves. 1 cannot imagine anything that could 
be done more dangerous to the Indian interest than to stir up trouble in this quarter. 

“ 1 cannot help, in passing, making an observation, that, as was announced in a 
communique, one of the arguments in the propaganda of Communist speakers in this 
district was this. They went among Mahomedans and wilfully perverted the purpose 
of Sarda Act or Early Marriages Act. That was introduced by a distinguished Indian 
and supported by much of the best public opinion in India and ostensibly by (he leaders 
of the Congress themselves. Then it is passed. Not by a description of the Act—far 
from it—but wilful misrepresentation of what the Act meant, they succeeded in using 
it as a weapon. 

Mr. Brockway ; '* Has the Bight Honourable Gentleman seen the very strong 

denial of that report on behalf of the Indian National Congress 

Mr, Benn : “ I can only give the Committee informatinn which is supplied to 
me. I have not seen that denial, but I would be glad if the Honourable Gentleman will 
bring it to my notice and we will weigh it. Bem( mber, I am not making a party caso 
against an yone, I ara trying to arrive at facts I believe I am stating the facts to the 
Committee, when I say (hat this Early Marriage Act or a misrepresentation of its purpose, 
was made a weapon for stirring up trouble among Mahomedans in that quarter. So far 
as conditions of the other side of the frontier may affect our position, we are confident 
that, in King Nadir Shah, we have a neighbour who will maintain the highest traditions 
of neighbourlineea. 

Sir Robert Hatobinson : ** Has the Right Honourable Gentleman any statement to 
make on the reasons for the original outbreak f* 

Mr. Benn: “The appreciation of the situation has, from time to time, been 
prepared by the Government and published but the Honourable Gentleman will know 
that a special inquiry Into the causes of the outbreak is being held by two judges, one a 
distinguished Hohamedan. I will be glad to give him full information. In addition to 
that there is a military inquiry going on into the incidents connected with Garhwalie. 

In the face of the events 1 am leaving out of account the general description o! 
finance and trade and so on and dealing only with this matter of the disorder. What is 
the dnty of the Government ? There is a movement which is intended to bring Govern* 
ment to an end. What is the duty of the Government 
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Mr. W. J. Brown : U hat is the duty of a Labour Government ?*» 

Mr. Benn : “ The duty of the Labour Government is to carry on the government/^ 

Mr. Brown : I do not know what the Honourable Gentleman means. If 1 

might reply, I would say that the last thing a Labour Government ought to do in India 
is to carry on the dirty work of British Imperialism (Honourable members •‘shame”). 

Mr. Bonn’s Tribute to Officers. 

Mr. Benn : “ I give way to tho Honourable Gentleman and this is the place where 

his views should be expressed and I shall endeavour to meet them in argument. I make 
no complaint of his criticisms. Dees my honourable friend think that these things have 
nut been a source of de<’p interest to me ? If he does not let me deal with the case. I 
say that it is the duty of a Government to carry on the Government, I will justify 
the whole position as far as I can and then leave him to deal with it. In this connection, 
1 should like to pay a tribute to men, who have been engaged in a difficult and dangerous 
work, in the raajoriry of cases Indian officers and men themselves. 1 had to announce 
to the House at question^time the lamentable news of the killing of a British officer on 
the Frontiiir. It is very well for us and for me to speak about carrying on the Govern¬ 
ment. I should be a poor thinker if I did not express my sympathy and my support to 
the men who are carrying on personally dangerous work and I will extend that to 
District Magistrates, who have to make difficult decisions, to the District Officers, to 
the Local Governments and to the Government of India. Let me say that, in this 
matter as in all others, there never has been, and there is not, between the Government 
and the Viceroy anything but relations of the warmest understanding and strongest 
support ”. 

“ The Honourable Gentleman, speaking in a therotical way, spoke about this work, 
which is being carried on. Is peace being maintained in the interests of some external 
ag«ncy ? Is not peace being maintained in the interests of India itself? I do look 
forward to the day when Inilian liberties shall be enlarged and when India shall take 
her place as a fully self-Governing Dominion among other Dominions of Empiie. It 
is for us to hand over to her a legacy of anarchy and chaos ? 

Mr. W. J. Brown : “ You are creating one 

Mr. Benn: “We shall see about that. If extraordinary powers have been taken 
they have been taken with the greatest reluctance. Let me remind him what did happen. 
When I entered office my most passionate ambition was to get rid of these extra-ordinary 
powers which existed in Bengal under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, I 
saw the persons concerned and talked it over with them to see what could be d one and 
we decided to do without them. On first Apiil that Act was repealed. 

“ Within nine days a murderous outrage took place at Chittagong—men approaching 
unsuspecting sentinels and killing them—and we were compelled to re-impoae for six 
months the powers with which we have bad so joyfully dispensed. Does my Honourable 
friend say wo were wrong. Can he say that we are wrong ? I say, in maintaining peace, 
we are doing so in India's interests. These exceptioi.aJ powers are introduced for 
emergency and will disappear with the emergency, but the disappearance of the emergency 
in not a matter that we can help. We must await tho restoration of normal conditions. 
It does not lie in our bands. It lies in the hands of those responsible for the disturbances. 

“ Having said all that let nobody in the Committee think that we regard force as 
being a remedy. It cannot be a remedy. We are compelled to maintain order. It 
cannot become a remedy. Our difficulties only becomes greater. The moral basis is 
that peace and quiet are mantained in Indian interests, in order that, in that atmosphere, 
constitutional enlargement of liberties of Indians may take place. We are not dealing 
merely with an ordinary outbreak of lawlessness. If we were dealing merely with 
lawnessncBS the task would be a very simple one. We are dealing—I do not know 
whether it is fully realised in this committee—with an Insnrgenoe of national and racial 
aspirations. 

“ It may be perfectly true to say that all but a small number of Indians disapprove 
of the campaign. It may be perfectly true to say that minorities are looking axionsly 
to what their position may be under any new constitution, bat it is equally trne to ssj 
that Indians of all rac^s and classes are looking for progress in the satisfaction of tbclr 
desires. They are looking for the disappearance of manifestations of race soperlortty and 
recognition which is indeed vital to the stability of our commonwealth. It is idle, 
therefore, to complain if patriotic Indians, whilst condemning the attempt which Is 
proceeding to organise anarchy in India, have also expressed in the moat earnest fashion 
their own desire for great constitutional enfranohisement. 
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•*A Great State Document/* 

*'Now to recapitulate the aims of Britiub policy in relation to India. Firgt« there 
was the Montagu Declaration. Then there waa the Viceroy*8 atatemeut un first November 
Jast| in which he declared that, in the opinion of Hia Majesty’s Government, it is implicit 
in the declaration that the natural iasuo of India’s constitutional progress aa there eon- 
templated is the attainment of Daminion S atus. This House, under its own Act of 1919, 
laid upon the Statutory Commission the duty of exploring and reporting. Its functions 
were well described by the Chairman when he said that the present Commission is only 
authorised to report aud make recommendations, it is not an executive or legislating 
body authorised to pronounce decisions about the future Government of India. That task 
is now concluded and within a few weeks we shall have in our hands one of the great State 
documents of our time/* 

“ The next stage is the Conference to consider the question of constitutional advance 
in co-operation with those who can speak authoritatively for the opinion in British India 
and Indian States. As the Viceroy has said : ** It is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form its free ami deliberate judgments on the problem as it would he short¬ 
sighted of Parliament to under-rate the importance of trying to reach a solution which 
might carry the willing assent of political India/* 

That policy stands. The goal is accepted. It is accepted by all parties in this 
bouse. But there are great difficulties on the way of it. Does anyone deny that there 
are great difficulties on the way to the goal? These difficulties do not exist exolnsively 
or mainly on this side. They are largely Indian difficulties and it is from Indian opinion 
that we must seek a solution of the difficulties, i will make bold to say that, if in this 
conference, substantial agreement is reached no Government would be likely to ignore 
its work, when it came to present its proposals to Parliament. To launch at this moment 
a campaign of civil disorder, which often involves suffering for innocent non-participants 
is merely to add to the difficulties which were inherently suffioiently stubborn and 
insurmountable. Among the obstacles to which I refer none is more insistent, none more 
difficult than that affecting the future position of the minorities. 

" It is evident that no settlement can be considered satisfactory which does not carry 
the consent of, and give a sense of security to, important minority communities, who 
will have to Jive under the new constitution. How is that problem to be solved ? There 
are some who rely on the archaic maxim *• divide and rule That is not the principle 
upon which our Commonwealth has been built up. Our Commonwealth has been built 
up by teaching persons of various interests and various races that in the bond of union 
exists liberty to develop in their own way their own capacity. It is of no interest to 
us that these difficulties should persist. Our interest is to see them solved and they must 
be solved amongst Indians themselves. Attempts are being made to arrive at a solution 
and, as 1 say, it is the highest imperial interest that a solution should be found, but 
it is really useless to employ mere words as if they could find a solution. A solution, 
a real solution, we do must tainestJy desire. 

India as Britain*B Market. 

There are other difficulties. 1 refer to one school of thought which presents this 
view that India is a market to be exploited by or on behalf of British interests. 1 say 
that were such a belief held by any large body of opinion in this country the days of 
British connection with India would be numbered. What is the principle on which 
our infiuenoe has been extended over such large tract of the globe ? It is that, by 
voluntary co-operation, the interest of each served by a union of all. Any policy 
which sets before the Indian any ideal save the Indian ideal, by which 1 mean the 
welfare of all those of whatever race or colour whose interest is in India is foredoomed 
to failure. How long would this Empire last if this doctrine, which some seek to apply 
to India, were attempted to be applied even to the smallest fragment of the Self-Governing 
Empire? Who would desire to see the Empire built on the principle of exploitation of 
of one race by another 7 What moral justification could there be for a structure of 
this kind 7 Does this mean that self-Governing India will make a lesser oontribatlon 
to the eoonomlo prosperity of these islands 7 Not at all. That iroch is not the case 
Is proved by the abounding trade and commerce we enjoy with self-Governing Dominions. 
The eesenoe of profitable trade relations Is goodwill. All the strong hands and iron 
beeic cannot compel Indian peasants to buy British goods. Goodwill and good nnder- 
itanding are the keys to open the gates of the market place, 

** We ask oarselves, can any good come out of the tragic happenings of the last few 
months 7 1 say that some good may come it they resnlt in the quickening of the 
two peoples. The Indian people are responsive to idealism. Behind oar western reserve 

6Q 
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W6 are not without oar generoas instincts. We are not facing a [question of the exchange 
of merchandise or of Farliamentarj draftsmanship. We are facing a question of trnst 
and understanding. Politicians and statisticians have {their part to play, but the people 
themselves have a still greater role. Clearly the cruellest, the wickedest thing that 
could be done on the other side would be to foster bitterness and harted and to add fuel to 
the flames of racial animosities. Fur long years our two great countries have been knit 
together to the undoubted well-being of both. Is it too much to hope that bitterness 
may be oast out and that the future may see a rc-birth of mutual nnderstanding and 
respect f” 

Sir HEHBERX SAMUEL said^that, pending the publication of the Simon Oummission's 
Report, they must proceed most rapidly with the possible agricultural and economic 
developments. Sir Herbert joined in paying a tribute to the Viceroy and Police and 
others who had borne the brunt in India and expressed the Liberals' concurrence in 
supporting the indispensable measures to maintain order. 

General KNOX considered that the Police were asked to do too much. He forecasted 
more trouble unless the military authorities were allowed to u^e weapons, when necessary, 
for the maintenance of order. 

Com, KENWOUTHY considered Mr. Benn's appreciation of the situation in India 
quite right. But be asked how many more of these ten-yearly outbreaks had to be faced. 
Com, Eenworthy opined that the Indianisation of the Army was a vital matter in the 
treatment of which we would be judged by India in the next few years. The problem 
must be tackled seriously, for, at present, there was no body in India to whom the reins 
of Government could be handed over. 

Com Kenworthy agreed that there were many capable and efficient Indians in their 
own spheres but there was no organised party from which a strong constitutional party 
conld be formed and, in the existing circumstances, in was the duty of Labourites to 
support those responsible for the maintenance of order and restoration of peace. 

Sir SAMUEL HO A RE approved of Mr, Benn’a statement and he commented that, 
taking full account of the gravity of all incidents, the trouble was confined to certain 
definite centres, mostly urban, which seemed to show that there was no general movement 
against the British Raj. 

Sir 8. Hoare considered the situation to be more favourable than it was ten-years 
ago, because then the Moslems were solidly against us and the depressed classes had 
little of their present influence. He said that our duty was to take advantage of the 
favourable oondltions and press steadily forward with the programme on which all the 
three parties were agreed. 

Major GRAHAM POLE expressed the opinion that the great mass of Britishers desired 
to do justly by India, but Indians were sceptical and demanded some tangible sign. He did 
not think that there was the least chance of success of the Round Table Oonferenoe unless 
leading men were induced to come. They would not do that unless they felt that they 
could take back some kind of self-goverament. lodians should be invited to come to 
Britain to frame their own constitution, which would provide for greater safeguards 
than we ever dare put in. 

Mr. BROCKWAY said that the Conservatives were in complete accord with the Govern¬ 
ment policy. Apparently their reason for raising the debate was to point out the danger 
of Communist propaganda in India. The discontent in India bad deeper roots than 
Moscow. Mr. Brockway most strongly opposed the present policy and said that any 
system of Government which required the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, one of the finest 
and noblest souls m the world, stood itself condemned. Mr. Brockway read a statement on 
the incidents at Peshawar by the President of the Punjab Congress Committee. 

Mr. Benn pointed out that it was serious to read such a statement in Parliament 
nnd asked If Mr. Brockway thought it true, 

Mr. Brookway said that he did not know ; but he thought that Parliament and the 
oonnkrj should know the Indian account in addition to the British official view. He 
nrged an impartial inquiry (and appealed to Mr, Benn to make a settlement by agreement 
possible by accepting full self-government with the Round Table Oonferenoe to wofk 
out the details of the transition period and a general amnesty for political offenders. 

Mr, Broekway announced that, ae there would be other oocaslons to diaouss India 
he woold not move a reduction of Mr. Bonn’s salary to-night, but whatever the conse* 
qnenoei, he and his sympathisers stood by the right of Indian people to Self-Goternment 
and freedom. 
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Lord Stanley expresBed the opinion that there was no excuse for the members of 
the Commons to minimise what had been done by British for India. He thought that 
the present unrest was an engineered attempt to prevent the Bound Table Conference. 

Miss Ratbbone considered it mischievous that. Mr. Brockway should read a statement 
without investigating its truth. She urged Mr. Benn to do all possible to lessen the 
maternal mortality in India. 

Mr, Marley hoped that, before T^abonr left office, they wonld show India that she 
did not look to them in vain. He hoped that Mr. Benn would throw out a gesture to 
India, not awaiting the Simon OommisBion*s Beport. 

Lieutenant Col. Howard Bury drew attention to the Communist activity and said 
that Communists were using Mr. Gandhi in order to distract attention from themselves. 

Mr, W. J, Bell maintained that the British were in India because it psid them to 
bo there. He warned the Government that, nnlesa they could carry Mr. Gandhi with 
them, they must face the alternative of organised violence and revolutionary effort. 
He urged them to accede to Mr. Brockwayappeal, before it was too late. 

Mr. Beckett defended Mr. Brockway's reading the statement and said that Mr. 
Benn was no more able to vouch personally for the accuracy of the official statements 
than Mr, Brockway for the statement he had read. He expressed bitter disappointment 
with Mr. Benn*s speech, for he had not hoped to hear a fresh excuse for the policy of 
repression. 

Mr. BENN replied for the purpose of answering immediately some questions raised. 
He pointed out that misrepresentation of the ChiJd Marriages Restraint Act bad caused diffi¬ 
culties and said that the importance of Government propaganda was not being overlooked. 
Referring to the statements of Communiet intrigue he said that, from what he bad seen, 
he had not been able to find anything like a serious organisation interfering in the troubled 
state of India tO’day Referring to Indianisation of the Army. Mr. Benn said that the 
supply of candidates had so improved and prospects were so good that we were well within 
sight of saturation of poBsibilities of Sandhurst and therefore of the consideration of the 
question of an Inrlian Sandhurst. 

‘‘ He concluded : ** We have pot forward a policy of which we are not ashamed. We 
have invited responeible representatives of India to come and confer. What more can 
we do 

Mr. Brockway said that be bad done tbe utmost to get Indian representatives to the 
Bound Table Conference, but its conditions and tbe refusal of the amnesty bad doomed the 
Oonferenoe. 

Tbe debate was adjourned sine die.'* 


Debate on the Indian Situation^ 

On the J7th» APRIL 1930, in the House of Commons, on tbe motion of adjournment* 
Mr. Fenner BROCKWaY drew attention to the situation in India and declared that 
was the task of etatesmansbip to serk and understand the spirit behind the events of the 
past week and remove the grievances of which they were the expression. 

Mr. Brockway admitted the more sympathetic attitude of tbe India Office and tbe 
Viceroy, bat said that the tragedy was that tbe Government bad not gone far enough. 
Mr. Brockway was aware of Mr. Benn's view that Mr. Gandhi’s move was not completely 
representative of Indian opinion and that more moderate politicians would attend the 
Bound Table Conference at which a settlement satisfactory to India could be reached. 
Mr. Brookway contended that Mr. Benn most seriously under-estimated the strength behind 
the Congress and Mr. Gandhi and if the situation developed rendering prosecution of the 
leaders necessary, even moderate opinion in India would move in sympathy towards tbe left. 

Mr. Brock way urged that a supreme effort should be made to solve the problem 
before the matter went too far. Ho declared that the opportunity for it would occur 
immediately with the publication of the Simon Commission Report when the Government 
should definitely declare that it intended to carry out tbe policy of Labourites and apply 
full self-’Government and self-determination. 

Com, KENWORTHY declared that Mr. Brockway’s speech would be mliunderitood, 
unices it was made clear that Mr. Bonn (who had informed Mr. Brockway that he would 
not be able to attend), the Conservative leader and tbe whole Liberal Party were not 
present and that Mr. Lansbury was in charge of tbe front bench. (There was actually 
only one Conservative member of tbe Commons present). 
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Com. Eenworthjr oonsMered it most utifortatiate that the Congress should hate 
Tej^'cted the offer of the Boand Table Conference. He bo(>ed that they would still use it 
to pat forward their view. Com. Kenworthy expressed the opinion that the sitnation in 
India was serions bat it could easily be exaggerated. A. great majority of villages were 
quite untouched by tbe present movement and great classes of population would have 
nothing to do with tbe Congress tboagh he did not maintain that they did not want great 
extension of self-Government or were particularly friendly to British rule. He considered 
that we were bound to support the Government of India in the steps to preserve order 
and prevent violence.” It would bo unfortunate if unnecessary repression was used or 
the judgment of the Government was over-ridden by agitation from the Opposition^ but it 
would be equally unfortunate if the impression was created in India that Labourites felt 
that the Government of India was not to be trusted. 

Mr. MAXTON did not think that Commander Kenworthy was rendering a service to 
India by suggesting that it was the Labourites' policy to leave tbe administration to the 
man on tbe spot without criticism or suggestion from the Parliament. 

Mr. Maxtou proceeded to declare that they must not be subservient in every aspect 
to tbe Commission manned as the Conservative Government had desired. 

Com. Kenworthy, interrupting, said that the Labourites on the Commission were 
chosen with the approval of tbe Labourites. 

Mr. Maxton said that he did not consider that the legislative steps which Govern* 
roent should take when the Commission reported should be in slavish acceptance of tbe 
report. He supported Mr. Brockway's demand for the greatest restraint in dealing with 
the agitators and for tbe release of tbe prisoners and urged tbe irsue of a strong and definite 
declaration of genuine intention to give India the liberty she desired. 

Major Muirfaead (Conservative) contended that, in view of the present situation in 
India and the fact that the Simon Commission's report bad not been published, the matter 
should not have been raised, 

Mr. LANSBUEY, who explaineci that Mr. Benn bad been called away by a special 
State Conference, assured that Mr, Benn would give the most careful consideration to tbe 
debate, Mr. Lansbury did not intend to enter into a defence of tbe present administra¬ 
tion, since Mr. Benn could make bis own defence after tbe recess, but speaking quite 
personally, Mr. Lansbury thought that India and Britain were extremely fortunate in 
having Lord Irwin as the Viceroy and Mr. Benn as tbe Secretary of State. He was con¬ 
fident that both would do their utmost to effect a settlement of the veiy difficult questions 
and sitnatioDS that bad arisen. 

He reminded Mr. Brockway of Mr. Benn's most emphatic statements during tbe 
previous debate in the House and concluded with the hope that tbe people of India and 
Britain would get to such position as to recognise that they were speaking truth to each 
other, and to obtain suob mutual confidence as ought to exist, with Lord Irwin and Mr. 
Benn at tbe bead of affairs. 

Tbe subject was dropped and tbe House adjourned. 



The International Labour Conference. 

The Director’s Report 

The report presented by the Director of the International Labour Office to the l4th 
BCBBion of the International]Labour Conference which opened at Geneva on the lOtb June 
is an exceedingly interesting and instructive document. It consiste of two parts, the first 
being the report itself and the second a summary of the yearly reports supplied by the 
Governments in accordance with Article 408 of the Treaty of Peace on the application of 
the Conventions which they have ratified. The report itself is in two sections. The first 
is devoted to the general working of the organisation and divided into the three following 
chapters :—(1) questions of organisation, (2) international information, and (3) inter¬ 
national relations. This section surveys in turn the I, L. 0 .*b relations with each of the 
member states and also Contains important comments concerning those states which do 
not form part of the organisation, especially the United Stat s and the Union of Socialist 
Republics. In this st ction the legal points touching the Conference are also dealt with 
and a note is made of the various activities of the governing body and of the committees 
set up to work alongside of the 1. L. O., of the woiking of the office itself, of its relations 
with the League of Nations and of documentary research work done during the year. 
The secoud section begins with an expose of the economic history of the year 1929, It 
sets out in some detail the resuits achieved during the year in v rious spheres of action 
and of organisation taking sppoial note of the application of conventions and recommenda¬ 
tions previously adopted by the Conference. The results achieved arc dealt with under the 
following main btads : working co» ditions, social insurance, wages, possibilities of employ¬ 
ment, protection of special classes of woikers, workers' Jiving condition and workers’ 
general rights. Finally, the Director draws up the usual bird’s-eye view of the situation 
in a group of general conclusions. 

During 1929, the International Labour Organisation consisted of 55 member States, 
The case of Biasii which retained its membership of the 1. L. O., though it withdrew 
from the League, deserves special mention. The report notes that the increasing deve¬ 
lopment of international life has resulted in efforts on the part of member States to 
strengthen their relations with the 1. L. O., a tendency which has found expression in the 
creation of (1) special sections or services for international relations being created either 
jointly for all Geneva institutions or separately in Ministries of Labour for tbe I. L, 0. 
itself : (2) special bodh s or inter-departmental committees for co-ordinating the relations 
of different departments with the I, L. O, ; (3) permanent delegations which different 
States like Japan, Peru and Sweden are maintaining at Geneva to keep sustained contacts 
with the I. L. O. and, lastly, (4) in stimulation of tbe regional type of international 
co-operation as exemplified by the inter-Scandinavian Conference, the proposed Asiatic 
Labour Conference of tbe Institute of Pacific Belationa held at Kyoto in October and 
November 1922. 

The principal countries which have not yet joined tbe 1. L. 0. are tbe United States, 
Mexico, Soviet Russia, Turkey and Egypt. Tbe report while deploring tbe isolation of the 
United States from the 1. L. 0. notes with satittfaction the increasing instances of unofficial 
co-operation between the I. L. 0. and the United States, The I. L. O.’s lelations with 
Soviet Bussia have not however been so satisfactory. In 1929 there was increasing cleavage 
between that country and the I. L. O, Soviet Bussia having decided to discontinue 
even the measure of intellectual cooperation which it bad accorded during tbe previous year 
to tbe 1. L. 0. in the field of scientific study of Labour problems. Relations with Mexico, 
Turkey and Egypt continued to be satisfactory. 

Sessions of Conference and Allied Bodies. 

During 1929 two sessions of the International Labour Conference were held, the first 
a general session and tbe second a special maritime session. At the I2tb (general) session 
delegations were present from 50 states which is a record number. These 60 delegations 
of which S6 Were full delegations consisted of 886 delegates and advisers. 

The 18th (maritime) eession owing to its special character was attended by 84 dele¬ 
gations consisting of 267 delegatee and advisers. It is satisfactory to note that tbe 
piaotioo ol SfBding full delegations to which the I, L. 0, attaobes great importance is 
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finding inoreating acceptance with member atate^. At regards the procedore of the Oon* 
ference the report etatea that the doable diacaealon ** method has met with wide If not 
nnanimoQt approval but that experience has neoeaeitated the task of framing queation- 
nairea for consulting Government before the second diecataion being delegated to the 
International Labour Oflace iteelf and to a deliberative body like the Conference. 

Five Beasions of the governing body were held daring 1^^9, all of them at Geneva. 
There baa also been steady growth of the ayatem of oommitteea which may be regarded aa 
a eympton of the vitality of the organisation and of the varied character of its activities. 
Committees, 22 of which were \^orking in 1929, the report states, enable the office to 
secure the technical aaBistance which it needs and provide the office with an opportunity 
of asBociating with the work of the office the aervioea of a large number of experts and 
employers* and workers' representatives concerned with the diff^’rent branches of indnstry. 

There have been no notable changes in the internal organisation of the Internarional 
Labour Office during 1929, only changes of administrative detail having been introduced. 
In 1929 the total strength of the stafif was 399, the number remaining the same for 1930 
also. The chain of national correspondents of the I. L. O, is being gradually completed. 
In November 1928 the Indian Branch of the I. L. O. was eHtablished at New Delhi, 
in July 1929 and in January 1930 Bumanian and Bio de Janeiro branches of the I. L. O. 
were established and steps are being taken to set up soon a national correspondent's office 
in China, 

In 1929 the budget estimatea for 1930 were passed. The total budget eattmatea for 
1930 amount to 88,60,011 Swiaa francs, but deducting receipts from various sources 
amounting to 3,08,000 Swiss francs, the net total to be met by contributions of member 
states amounts only to 86.52,011 Swiss francs. The 1980 figures show that the net expen¬ 
diture of the office after deducting expenditure called for by decifion of the Assembly 
over which the 1, L. O., has no control, has scarcely grown since 1924 notwithstanding the 
greatly increased production of that office in many directions. The stabilisation of the 
I. L. O. budget at a more or less stationary figure has been achieved only as a result of the 
practice of the most rigorous economy. If due allowance is made for the increased output 
of the I, L. O. as evidenced by the report on wages and conditions in coal mines and the 
work of the preparatory technical Conference, the new enquiries which it is undertaking, 
the increase in ratifications from 134 in 1924 to 386 in 1929, the unavoidable additions to 
office staff to cope with fresh work, the establishment of new correspondents' offices and 
increased expenditure on publioations, it will be readily conceded that the charge of 
wasteful extravagance raised in some quarters against the 1. L. O. is absolutely groondlesa. 
The report obeerves that in view of the increased expenditure entailed by the creation of 
a net-work of correspondente’ offices, the undertaking of new enquiries and all round 
expansion of office work, it would be impossible to keep the budget at its present level and 
states that the unwisdom of adopting an attitude of restrictive economy which will tend 
to hamper or limit the progressive development of the Office's work and the need for 
placing funds necessary for fostering the work of the office have been brought to the ooHoe 
of member States by a resolution to the effect passed at the 13th Conference, Another 
plan for securing a degree of elasticity in the budget of the t. L. O. is embodied In the 
proposal of Sir Atnl Chatterjee to establish an agreement with the League of Nations 
whereby the annua) budget system was to be replaced by a system of five year budgets 
based on an agreed average expenditure figure, but with margins for statutory increments 
and such increases as might be needed for the normal development of the office. 

An important branch of the office's work is oollfotion and distribution of Information 
on all subjects relating to international adjustments of conditions of labour and during 
1929 work in this direction steadily increased. During the year 34.484 publioations were 
received at the office as against 29,917 in 1928 while the number of newspapers received 
were 3,800 in 2929 as against 8,400 in 1928. Over 1,000 requests for information from 
Governments, employers and works organisations and research workers were received by 
the office and were satisfactorily dealt with. 

The year was not marked by any notable departure in the publications of the office 
but despite pressure of work consequent on the bolding of two sessions of the Conference 
daring the year the normal output of the office was maintained unimpaired. Eeoelpte 
from the sale of publications amounted to 2,51,700 Swiss francs in 1929 as against 3,41,500 
Swiss francs in 1928. The reJations of the I. L. O. during the year under review wHh 
various organisations and bodies like the Eoman Catholic and Protestant Churches, the 
y. M, 0. A. and Y. W. C. A., Universities and other educational bodies, women's organi¬ 
sations. associations of salaried employees, shipowners and aeammi, agrlcultnrlsta and 
professional workers, for all of which the desire to accelerate the pace of social reffofm 
supplies the common rallying point, continued to be satisfactory. The report notes that 
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the workers* movement, one of the bnttresses of the organisation, has traversed diflloult 
jeart of economic crisis and acquired etabilitj and strength which foreshadoirs important 
benefioial developments in the immediate inture. 

Though the I. L. O. carried on its work on a universal basis it has devoted special 
attention to Asiatic countries on account of the backwardness of their industrial develop¬ 
ment* The establishment of national correspondentb* offices in Japan and India and the 
resolve to open an office in China furnish ample evidence of this. If fresh proof were 
needed, it is supplied by the elaborately planned Asiatic inquiiy which the office is 
conducting into labour conditions in China, India, Japan, Persia and Siam and in 
protectorates and mandated territories in Asia. The report notes with satisfaction that 
Asiatic countries have responded cordially to the efforts of the I. L. O. to ameliorate labour 
conditions, and have increasingly participated in the work of the 1. L. O. and cites in 
support the presence of completo Chinese delegations at the 12tb and 13ih sessions of the 
I. L. O Conference, the consultation of the I. L. O. by the Chinese Government in the 
preparation of its new social legislation and the proposal of the workers' delegation to 
hold a preliminary Asiatic Labour Conference before the annnal sessions of the 1. L. 
Conference. 

The report oonclades with a review of the figures of ratifications on the conventions 
obtained during 1929, and with a series of general conclusions based thereon. Up to the 
16th March 1930, 386 ratifications were communicated to the office as against 342 ratifi¬ 
cations up to 16tb. oiaroh 1929, the ratification thus amounting to 44 during 1920. 

The report points out the fallacy underlying any attempt to ]udge the work of the 
1. L. O. by applying purely arithmetical criteria. The conventions are threatened from 
two sides ; either they may be too rigid, and may not be ratified even by the advanced 
industrial countries or they may contain merely a few wide prinoipleb which while securing 
easy ratification, call for no new legislation and thus produce no effect, One conclusion 
is becoming increasingly irresistible, vii., that the method of drafting conventions could 
be improved and that such a step would speed up ratifications and so multiply the mutual 
pledges which form the essential basis for international labour legislation. 

The report concludes with a note of decided optimism, and observes that despite the 
stagnation of certain movements, a survey of the past year leaves little doubt that the 
demand for social justice is becoming more urgent and irresistible, more systematic and 
more international in practically every country, and among all classes. Svidences of this 
awakening are writ large on the industrial horison of each country. The steady, if alow, 
progress made by the workers of the Trade Union movement, the vigorous national and 
international activities of the organisations of salaried employees, the development of 
agricultural groups, the growing consciousness in the co-operative movement of its inter¬ 
national power and the social pre-occupations of the churches, are all reflected in the 
promulgation of new labour codes, the creation of important system of social insurance, 
the spread of organisations for ensuring better industrial relations, the new conceptions of 
labour laws and tbe signing of the bilateral and multilateral labour treaties. 

The I. L. O., concludes the report, is not going to be a passive participator, frettered 
by rigid formalism in this great human drama. It would, on tbe other band, endeavour 
to tbe beet of its abilities, to harmonise, co-ordinate and regulate the new forces of seif- 
expreation in the industrial world, and thus canalise impetuous currents which, if allowed 
unimpeded flow, might spread havoc and ruin in their wake. 


Report of the Work of Indian Delegation. 

Tbe following is a report of work done at the 14th, Geneva International Labour 
Conference by tbe Indian Labour Delegation :— 

Tbe Indian Workers' Delegation to tbe 14tb Session of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, consisted of tbe following :—Mr. 8 C. Josbl (delegate), Messrs B. 
Shifa Eao. Mohamad Umar Hajab, and K. 0. Boy Chaodhuri, (Advisers). 

Tbe Conference commenced its sittings on 10th June, 1930, and lasted till the 28th 
June. The announcement of the delegation was not made by the Government of India 
till April. Owing to this circumstance, it was not possible for the members of tbe 
delegation to collect tbe materials necessary for tbe work of the Conferenoe, nor to 
assemble together in India for a discussion of the subjects on tbe agenda. For the same 
re^n, it was not possible for them to travel together by the same steamer, and they 
Ooaid not meet nntll on the very eve of the Conference at Geneva. 

Mr. Joshi spoke at tbe Conference on tbe report of the Director and initiated the 
general disoaseion on It. He also moved a resolotkin on the bolding of an Asiatia 
I«nboar OenCanmos in the following terms 
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** Whereas the jaboar oondtitions obtaiaing in the Asiatic Countries are sooaewhat 
different from those obtaining in the Western countries ; 

** Whereas those labour conditions deserve to be considered in greater detail than fa 
generally possible at the General Conference, and improved so as to bring them more 
into coutormity with the General stindaids laid clown by the International Labour 
Organisation ; 

** Whereas it is commonly objected that many of the conventions hitherto adopted 
by the General Conference were formed more particularly with reference to Suropean 
conditions ; and 

“ Whereas the failure to ratify these conventious on those and other grounds has 
caused profound disappointment among the woikers throughout the Asiatic countries, 

•* The Conference requests the Governing Body to consider the desirability of consult¬ 
ing the Governments of the Asiatic countries, members of the International Labour 
Organisation with a vie^ to the convening at a reasonably early date of an advisory 
Conference, including representatives of organised employers and workers, to consider 
such special matters affecting labour conditions in the East as may appear proper to 
the Governing Body and to report thereupon to the Governing Body/' 

It may be added that the terms of the original resolution were considerably modified 
on the advice of the resolutions sub-committee of thd Selection Committee which was 
practically responsible for the draft. Mr. Joshi pointed out in hie speech, the importance 
of bolding such a Conference In one of the Asiatic countries, under the auspices of the 
L. L. O. and the need for levelling up labour conditions in Asia to approximate those 
obtaining in the West. The representative of the Government of India, Dr. B. P. 
Faranjpy^, took up a negative attitmle in the Conference and abstained from voting on 
it. The Indian Employers* delegate likewise remained neutral. Although the resolution 
had the support of the workers of all the countries and that of the Government of China 
(and Great Britain), it could not obtain the necsssary quorum, in the Conference for 
adoption, namely 79, by reason of the abstention of several delegates. The actual vote 
on the resolution was 55 against 17. The resolution was discussed on the 24th, when 
several delegates were otherwise engaged in the work of Committee, and the vote was 
taken on the 28tb. We cannot help observing that the result might have been different 
if the members of the Conference had the benefit of listening to the debate before voting, 
and the representative of the Government of India bad adopted a sympatbetio attitude. 
The representatives of Western countries, both on the Government and the employers* 
tide, did not appreciate the significance of the resolution and sboweii an indifference 
as to its fate. The failure to adopt the resolution was, in our opinion, a serious blow 
to the interests of Asiatio workers, and we trust that the blander will be repaired at 
an early session of the Conference. 

Our members participated in the work of the various Committees, Mr. Joshi was on 
the Committee of Selection, the hours of work of salaried employees and Standard 
Orders ; Mr. Shiva Bao was on the Forced Labour Committee ; Mr. Bajsb on the Com¬ 
mittee on Article 408 ; Mr. Boy Ghaudhuri on the Coal Mines Committee, though owing 
to illness be was unable to take an active part in its discussions. We may add that 
the representatives of the Government of India took no interest to the woric of the 
Committees, except those on Forced Labour and the Committee of Sdlectlon. 

In regard to the draft convention on the hours of work of salaried employees, the 
Indian Employers’ representative moved an amendment to embody a provision for the 
sixty hours* week for India. But this was opposed by Mr. Joshi and rejected by a large 
majority. In the Forced Labonr Committee, the Government of India's representative 
moved for exemption from application of the convention to the criminal tribes { Mr. 
Shiva Bao opposed the Government’s proposal and the Committee, by a decisive majority, 
threw out the amendment. Mr. Shiva Bao also moved for the addition of a recommendation 
at the end of the Committee’s report that the conditions of long contract and plantation 
labour should engage the attention of the Oonferenoe. The proposal was however with¬ 
drawn after a debate on its being pointed out that the problem was already under 
investigation by the I. L. O, Mr. J. E. Mehta, the Indian employers* lepresentative on 
the Committee, moved for the deletion of internal disorder ’* from the list of emergenolee 
during which the convention would not apply. He was supported by Mr. Shiva Ban, 
and the amendment was carried. In the Committee on Article 408, Mr. Bajab drew 
attention to the delay that bad taken place in applying the Washington Hoars' Ooaven* 
tion to the workers on Indian Bailwaya. On the question of Coal Mines, aUbough it 
had exclusive reference to the countries of Europe, one of our representatives wes 
generally present to assist the cause of the workers. 
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Coming now to the decisions of the Conference on the reports of the Oommittfcs* 
the draft convention on Forced Labour was adopted. The representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India again brought up the two amendments which had been rejected by tba 
Committee. They were opposed by Mr, Shiva Rao and rejected by the Conference, The 
consequence was, that so far as the Government of India was concerned, its representa¬ 
tives abstained from voting on the draft convention on the ground that their amendments 
were vital conditions of the Government for the adoption of the convention. The con¬ 
vention, as finally adopted, abolialud forced labour for private purposes and restricts and 
regulates its use for public purposes ior a period of five years. 

With regard to the convention on coal mines, which aimed at the regulation of the 
hours of work by limiting them to seven and three quarters, bank to bank, the necessary 
two-thirds majority couM not be secured for want of two votes, There was deliberate 
absentism on the part of some with a view to preventing majority from being obtained. 
The employers* group protested at the commencement against the convention being 
rushed through the Conference without the usual double discusBion procedure. A vote 
was then taken as to whether a recommendation should be made by the Conference on 
the lines of the convention. The proposal did not find favour with a large majority 
and was therefore dropped. It was finally decided to include the question of the hours 
of work in coal mines on the ag<>nda of the Conference of 1931, It should be noted 
that in its present form it will not be confin^'d to European countries alone but to all 
countries represented at the Conference. We hope that the necessary steps will be 
taken to ensure that the interests of the coal mine workers in India will receive considera¬ 
tion when the question again comes up for discussion. 

The Convention on the hours of work of salaried employers was adopted by a large 
majority. Mr. Joshi unsuccessfully opposed an amendment, on behalf of the Workers* 
Group, which aimed at the exclusion of the families of shop workers from the scope of 
the convention. The npresentative of the Government of India read a statement that 
he had not taken part in the discussion in the Committee and that, in a country like India, 
owing to its siz^a and the scattered nature of the population, it would be impracticable to 
enforce the convention, The Indian Government delegates therefore abstained from voting 
on the convention. This convention provides for an eight hours’ day and forty-eight 
hours* week for certain classes of employees who were excluded from the Washington 
Hours* Convention, such as shops, administrative offices, post, telegraph, telephone etc, 
The importance of this convention lies in that it does not make an excrption in the 
case of India like the Washington Convention. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions of the utilisation of the workers* spare time 
by developing their intellectual, moral and physical powers (moved by Mr. M. Jjhaui;, 
the French workers* delegate), the special protection of workers in regard to one or 
two matters each year (moved by Mr, Muller, the German Workers* delegate), annual 
holiday with pay for workers (moved by the Polish Government delegate) and freedom 
of association (movei by Mr, Suzuki, the Japanese Workers* delegate). 

Besides the actual woik of the Conference, we had several opportunities of meeting 
the woikers’ representatives and particularly those from Asiatic countries. We are glad to 
observe that we had unstinted support from our colleagues, both in the CcHcmittce and in 
the Conference, From our experience of the Conference we are strongly of the opinion that 
the work of the delegation would be more cflFcctive if the announcement of the personnel 
was made early enough in India to enable the members to study their subjects. It happens 
every year that some at least of the members of the delegation are strangers to Boropean 
conditions and need time to get accustomed to them before the commencement of the 
Conference, Although the rules allow two months time before the Conference for the 
purpose, in praotioe the delegation do not arrive in Europe more than a fortnight before 
the session. We feel also bound to observe that the rules for the early return of the 
delegation (subject also to a two months* maximum) is a needless restriction on the 
movements and activities of the members. The Indian Workers’ delegation can do far 
more eileotive work at Geneva if its personnel is enlarged to the maximum of two advisers 
for each subject on the agenda and Secretary is provided to assist the members in^ "their 
work. It is absolutely necessary that the Indian workers should be rpjjresehted on each 
Oommittec. There are as many Committees as there are subjects, in addition to the Selection 
Committee and Committee on Article 408 and Standing Orders. 

Paraoonel of the Delegation The Employers’ delegate was Mr. A. L. Ojha, The 
employers' advisers were Messrs. P. Mukherji, B. Valshya and J. K, Mehta. The workers’ 
delegate was Mr. S. C. Joshi. The workers’ advisers were Messrs. B. Shiva Bao, K. 0. Boy 
Ghoodhary and Muhammad Umar Bajab. 



India in the League of Nations. 

Report of the Indian Delegation. 

The following is a summary of the Report of the Indian delegation to the League ol 
Nations in 1929 which was for the first time hfaded by an Indian (Sir Mahomed Habibul- 
lah). Commenting on the Report which was issued to the press in March 1930 the *Hinda' 
of Madras wrote :—** It is worth the serious attention of both the Government and the 
public, not only because of its lucid presentation of India's just grievances as a member of 
the League, but also because it makes certain definite constructive proposals for remedying 
these grievances. The gravamen of the complaint, which has been voiced by the Indian 
press and public men time and again and which the Indian delegation fully endorses, is 
that India does not exercise in the counsels of the League anything like the influence 
that she is entitled to by reason of bor intrinsic importance as a great country and a fall 
member of the League and the extent of her contribution to the upkeep of the League ; 
and it is pointed out that the comparatively scant attention accorded to India's wants and 
problems by the League is a natural corollary of this Cinderella-Iike position she occupies. 
Moreover, the Indian delegation point out that, if India is to make herself felt in the 
League counsels, the delcgadon that goes to Geneva in her name should bo Indian in fact 
as in name and should have the moral backing of Indian public opinion." 

The delegation, after giving a detailed account of their activities, make deflnito 
proposals regarding future activities. They said :— 

{!) In the flrst place, we consider that some means should be found for increasing 
the interest of the Indian Legislature in the work of the League and for associating it with 
the work of representatives of India. 

The Indian Legislature is a constitutional embodiment of Indian public opinion on 
all matters which concern India as a whole, and it seems only natural that it should, as 
one of the fanctions, sustain and stimulate, consistently with its powers, India’s partici¬ 
pation in international affaire, So far the Indian Legislature has not displayed much 
interest in the League. It is not for us to suggest why this has been so. We would 
rather confine ourselves to suggesting bow a broader, more active and a better informed 
interest could be generated. Accordingly we recommend that a standing advisory com¬ 
mittee of the Legislature, analogous to similar bodies which already exist, should be 
created for the purpose of considering and advising upon all important matters arising 
out of India's membership of the League. It would examine the reports of the delegates 
of India with the collaboration, as far as possible, of the delegates themst^lves, who might 
be invited to Delhi or Simla for the purpose. It would consider and advise to what extent 
the attitude taken up by these delegates should be maintained or developed. It would 
receive information as to matters which are expected in the near future to be considered 
by the Assembly and other League Conferences including as far as possible the actual 
agenda of such meetings and it would submit to Government its advice in as precise a form 
as circumstances may render desirable and possible. 

Instructiona. As to the instructions which should be given to the representatives of 
India, circumstances may render it Dec ssary for the Government to instruct the delegates 
without consultation with the committee in alJ questions which arise at a short notice but, 
consistently with this, the fullest possible use should be made of the committee to ensure 
that instructions to the delegates are in accordance with public opinion. Joint sessions might 
be arranged for the consideration of matters which are the concern of some other standing 
oommittee as well as of the League Standing Committee. The committee will be free to 
make recommendations on matters in which they consider that the representatives of India 
might take the initiative at international meetings organised by or held under the auspices 
of the League. 

League Questions. It would be a necessary complement to onr flrst proposal, as 
well as desirable on other grounds, that the administration itself should be provided with 
suitable machinery for a more intensive and adequate treatment of League questions* This 
should be dune by attaching a wboletiroe officer to the appropriate department. This 
officer’s function would be generally to study and digest the League’s voluminous llteratnre| 
to facilitate co-ordination of work among the various departments of the Government of 
India which may be specially concerned with particular aspects of the activities of the 
Xieagne, to prepare documentary material necessary for members of delegations and finally, 
but not the least, to perform those secretarial and administrative services which the oreaUcxi 
9 f a standing committee would involve. 
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Alialrt at Geneva. Some mAchiiiery shonld also be created which would enable the 
Oovernment of India to be bette r informed as to affaire at Geneva. There ii a number of 
countries, some remote from Geneva and others comparatively near, which has found it 
desirable to supplement by the appointment of permanent representatives at the head¬ 
quarters of the League or by other means of information on League matters, which is 
derivable from official documents studied in their ministries home, and we believe that 
India is in need of similar facilities. 

Indiana in Geneva, The number of Indians employed at the Secretariat of the League 
and the positions which they have so far occupied are conspicuously inferior, in out 
opinions, to the relative importance of India as a country and to the place which India 
should rightly occupy among the members of the League. Appointments are exclusively 
within the discretion of the Sfcretnry General. With this we have neither the desire nor 
the right to inteifere. We are conscious of bis goo<iwijJ and we appreciate his difficulties. 
Representation of different cmiiitrhe is not and should not be a predominant factor in 
building up an International Civil Service. But countries are not and cannot be completely 
indifferent to the extent to which their importance is rifleeted in the constitution of the 
Secretariat, The representation of a country will have a favourable influence on the spirit 
in which that country contributes to the work of the League and will affect the qualiflca- 
t.ions of the Secretariat itself for discharging its duties with a full realisation of the 
interests and influfnccB involved. 

The point has often be< n made before and we ourselves repeated it at this Assembly, 
It is particularly important that whenever an opportunity occurs no effort shonld be spared 
to find and put forward candidates of the highest possible qualifications, 

Tha Secretariat. Lest our rrunaiks on this subirct should be misinterpreted on 
account of their inxtaposition to the proposals which are designed to increase the practical 
effectiveness of India's participation in the work of the League, we wish to make it per¬ 
fectly plain that a more adequate representation of India in the Secretariat is not to be 
sought as a mcaue of serving the interests of India by influence exercised internally in the 
Secretariat nor in fact as a means of obtaining direct advantages of any sort. Wc wholly 
agree with the view that the nationals employed! n the Secretariat should not In any way, 
directly or indirectly, Act as servants or agents of the Government of the country to 
which they belong. 

The considerations supporting the view which we represent are of a different and 
higher order. They flow primarily from a conviction that the League can fulfil its high 
moral mission most effectively only if its staff is not only international in its outlook but 
also in its personnel. 

Continuity. Our picciecf esors have often urged the necessity for a strong element of 
continuity in the composition of the delegation to the Assembly. Yet on this occasion the 
Maharaja of Eapurihala alone of a deUgation of six bad had previous experience, VS e can 
only emphasise a view which has been exprefsed before. There are, as we are aware, 
obvious difficulties in securing continuity, esp' cially in the case of a distant country where 
service as a delegate involves long absence. There are even, as we know, some considera¬ 
tions in favour of variation, yet the experience of other countries has almost universally 
resulted in a continuous representation except so far as variation is necessitated by radical 
changes of national policy. 

Many of the delegates attend the Assembly year after year and some have been 
present at every Assembly. The conditions, methods of procedure and subj et-matter are 
so peculiar that experience is important to an exceptional degree and in the midst 
of delegates possessing that experience those who do not possess it cannot hope or be 
expected to do full justice to themselves and the interests which they represent. We know 
of no delegation which attempts to play an important part in the work of the Assembly 
with BO many changes in its personnel as the Indian delegation and discontinuity in the 
representation of India is a subject of widespread comment year after year. 

Positions of influence are inevitably assigned to delegates who know the Assembly 
and are known to it. The leading part in debates is occupied by them and proposals 
which are destined to bear fruit proceed from them. If India is to be adequately and 
worthily represented at Geneva, or she is to rank with countries whose spokesmen are not 
limited to representation and defence of particular national Interests but are in a position 
tooontribnte to the general development of ideas, so means must be found of constituting 
delegations with as little variation as possible. We suggest as a practical measure that 
no delegate tbonld in future be appointed unless he is prepared if called upon to serve on 
at least two or t hree consecutive occasions. 



Indians in Kenya. 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastrrs Report. 

The following are the proposale put forward by the Rt. Hon'ble Mr. V. S. Srinivaea 
Bastri in hie report on hie mieBion to East Africa last year (1929), which was publlBhed by 
the Government of India in March 1930. Mr, Saetri eaid :— 

** The instruct ions given to me in connection with my deputation to Bast Africa 
were: (1) to help the Indian c'mraunitiea to elate their views to Sir Samuel Wileon on 
mattere arising out of the Hilton Young Commission’s report ; and (2) to be at Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s dispoFal, if he wished to make use of me in dealing with the Indian 
deputation. Unfortunately, all accommodation on the B, S. ** Karda ’’ bad been fully 
taken np when my deputation was settled, and it was not possible for me to sail on the 
4th April. I sailed instead by the 8. 8. “ Ellora,” which left Bombay on the Ut of May 
and arrived in Mombasa on the lOth. 1 received instructions there that I should meet Sir 
Bamnel Wilson at Entebbe on the 13th. I also learnt that the East African Indian 
National Congress had reeolvcd that a deputation under the leadership of Pandit Hridaya- 
nath KunBru should wait upon Kir Samnel Wilson in each of the three provinces with a 
apeoia] memorandum. The Kenya Deputation’s interview bad been postponed till I should 
be able to attend it. The Uganda Deputation waited on him on the ISih within a few 
hours of my arrival at Entebbe. I was present and took part in the discusBion which 
followed the presentation of the memorandum. 

** Sir Samuel advised me not to accompany him to Tanganyika, hut to proceed to 
Nairobi and await his arrival there. He felt that my time might be most advantageously 
used in getting acquainted with the situation in the Capital of Kenya, where political 
feeling was most pronounced. Pandit Kuezru proceeded to Tanganyika on the same boat 
as Sir Samuel, while I returned to Nairobi, after staying at Kampla for two days. 
Travelling by motor, during the first part of the journey, I was enabled besides, to meet 
representative Indians in Jinja and Tororo. 

In Nairobi, I was the guest of the Acting Governor for just over a week, and lived 
in separate quarters for a fortnight. Sir Samuel Wilson arrived in Nairobi on the 27th 
of May, and received the Indian D<^putation on the Blst. We left Nairobi together on 
the 9tb Jane for Mombasa whence be sailed on the 12th for England and I for India on 
the same day, I arrived in Bombay on the 22nd June. 

Demand for a Common Electoral Roll, 

Discussiung the position in Kenya, Mr. Sastri said :— 

As was anticipated, the feelings of the Indian community are deeply engaged on 
securing a common electoral roll. For many years they have concentrated their efforts 
on it. At intervals they have practised non-co-operation, abstaining from the legislature 
and from municipal bodies, to which, under the present arrangements, they could have 
access only through communal registers. Certain events led them to withdraw from these 
bodies in 1927, and they remain out even now. They look upon a common roll as a sign 
of political equality, an ideal to which they are attached by the deepest and strongest 
sentiments, not only on their own account, but on account of the people of India. In 
addition, they value a common roll as the only safe basis of Kenya Citizenship and a 
guarantee of the progress and welfare of the colony as a whole. Further more, they 
realise, only too clearly, that the present communal arrangement is meant to secure their 
inferior status in the afiairs of the colony by making it impossible for their numbers or 
importance to tell on the elections. 

NoD-Oo-operation Policy. 

The leaders of Indian opinion see vividly the moral and material disadvantages of 
abstention from the legislative and municipal bodice, and, in fact, desire that the extent 
of these disadvantsgrs should be regarded as a measure of their anxiety to secure a oommon 
roll. Though I made earnest attempts to induce them to abandon the Non-Oo-operatioo 
l?olicy, it produced but little impression. Especially in view of the recommendation of the 
majority of the Closer Union Commission in favour of a oommon roil, the Cornmnnit 
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fully expected that the authorities in Great Britain and in Kenya would take this recom¬ 
mendation eeriouBly, and set about the task of getting the consent of the local European 
Community which had been laid down by the Commibsion as a necessary condition. This 
expectation was doomed to utter disappointment. Nothing ostensibly was done in this 
behalf by the Government. The Declaration made in Parliament by the then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to the effect, that the main basis of the fianchisc which was laid 
down in the White paper i»6ued in the time of the Duke of Devonshire, could not be 
altered except by consent, brought them no comfort. 

A hope however lingered that Sir Samuel Wilnon, although not exactly a High Com¬ 
missioner in the terms of the recommendation of the HiIton-Young CommiBSion, might yet 
conduct preliminary enquiries regarding the basis of a civilisation franchise, and bring 
together the leaders of the different communities for a ditcusbion of the question. Sir 
Samuel Wilson, however, called the attention of the Indian Deputation on the Slst to the 
fact that, although the majority of the Hilton Young Commission were in favour of a 
common roll, they nevertheless pointed out that this ideal could only be realised by the 
consent of all the parties. He went on to eay that, from what he had seen for himself in 
Kenya, it was unlikely that any such consent could b.« got at the present time, and that 
it might be desirable to explore other avenues of approach. These statements caused the 
deputation a shock of disappoinment and grief. However, they repeated their arguments 
with vigour, and were not wholly without a hope that when Sir Samuel should bring 
them to the notice of the New Government they might have better chances than ever before 
of favourable attention, 

Proposals for Closer Union. 

“ At the same interview, Sir Samuel explained his propoFals as to a closer union, which 
involved the establishment of a Central Council with legislative powers over economic 
subjects of common interest and presided over by a High Commissioner wlio was to be the 
King’s representative, having precedence over local Governors, taking the chair at their 
Conferences, and enjoying a power of veto over the resolutions of the local legislatures on 
central subjects. The deputation saw, in these proposals, a grave danger of eventual 
political union, and denounced them wholesale. At the same time, they were emphatic in 
demanding that, should the Central Council be established in spite of their protest, one of 
the two unofficial representatives from each province should be an Indian. They would 
not. be content to leave the matter to the discretion of the local authority, as £ir Samuel 
suggested. Their experience of the way in which such a discretion was on the point of 
being exercised, they stated, was must unfoitunate, and they must insist on Indian repre¬ 
sentation being made to rest on prescription. 

The Kenya Legislature aud Indians. 

“A B regards the legislature of Kenya, it will be remembered that the Government of 
India were inclined to favour the recommendation of the majoiity of the Hilton-Young 
Commission, provided the change was t ot meant to bo the beginning of a process which 
was to end in the establishment of a European unofficial majority. The Indian D puta- 
tion did not allow themselves to forget that the majority of the Closer Union Commission 
had avowed their intention to extend the substitution of official by unofficial representa¬ 
tives, if the first exi>erimental step should prove successful, and therefore set their face 
deffnitely against the proposal. They argued strongly for the retention of the official 
majority. If the official majority was to go, they required that the represention of native 
interests should be by natives tbemselves, but that if non-Natives should be chosen for the 
purpose, Europeans and Indians should be chosen equally. 

“ Utter Lack of Mutual Understanding,” 

Mr, Sasti continued No one who visits Kenya can fail to be struck by the alter 
lack of mutual understanding in political outlook between the Indian and European com¬ 
munities, I admit that my stay was brief, and my opportunities for ascertaining the 
European feeling were necessarily limited. Nevertheless, it was clear to me that the 
pfedominant view of that community was that they should be the arbiters of the destiny 
Of Kenya and that the Indians should be allowed only a very subordinate voice in the 
administration of the affairs of the oniony irrespective of their numbers, wealth, capacity, 
or contribution to the taxation. On the Indian side, one seldom heard a desire expressed 
to seise the direction of the colony’s affairs or a claim made to anything like political 
dominance ; but with passionate fervour, all the leaders demanded equality of status ; 
bnd while some might be willing to advance towards equality of status, one would be 
^ntent to contemplate a lesser goal or destiny for the Indian people. In this contention 
they are sustained by the thought that the position of India in the Oommonwealth of Great 
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Britain ia really at stake. It la easy to nnderstand bow thia fundamental opposition of 
political aims between the two communities has caused them to drift apart, so that ocoasiona 
of ordinary social intercourse are extremely restricted. In the circumstances, I am in a 
special degree thankful for the opportunities that were afforded to roe of meeting Europeans 
of influence, and of trying to understand their points of view. For these, I am indebted 
to the hospitality of many friends, and I am in particular glad to acknowledge the 
DCgrodging help of the Acting Governor, Sir Jacob Partb, and bis staff. 

During the discussion alike of policy and of the grievances, which took place, one 
circumstance became apparent. The extreme anti*Indian view no longer occupies the 
field so exclusively as before, A more tolerant attitude finds expression here and there. 
Even where our assertion of equal political status is not welcomed, the disparity between 
the two communities as to the essential conditions of well-being, education, medical relief, 
etc., is regarded as a blot on the administration. A few ardent spirits regard even a 
common electoral roll as not hopelessly beyond the range of practical politics ; and I have 
brought away the impression tbar, if healthy opinion, now incipient on the spot, should 
be fostered by the firm and clear enunciation, from the headquarters of the Commonwealth, 
of a principle and policy, consonant with its real character, the next few years may witness 
in Kenya the beginnings of a oommou citixenship, full of promise for the future. By 
sad experience our people know how the real character and ideals of the Commonwealth are 
obscured in the vision of the local authorities, derived exclusively from one race and in 
touch with srntimenti and wishes exclusively of the race. Naturally, the Indians in 
Kenya will oppose by all the constitutional means open to them, not only the abandonment, 
but even the relaxation of the control now exercised by the Colonial Office ; and as the 
moral custodian of their interest, the Government of India, in my humble judgment, cannot 
acquiesce in any arrangements calculated to transfer the final responsibility, even in part, 
from London to Nairobi. 


Question of Negotiations. 

“ The small improvement in the atmosphere to which I have referred might have been 
utilised by me to promote negotiations for a mutually satisfactory and honourable settle¬ 
ment of the questions now outstanding between the European and Indian communities, 
but the advent to office of a new Government in Great Britain made the local leaders 
uncertain as to the trend of its policy regarding East Africa, and consequently disinclined 
to discuss terms. Moreover it was recognised that Bir Samnel Wilson was in no sense a 
plenipotentiary of the Imperial Government empowered to promote binding agreements, but 
merely to investigate and report. The general feeling was that the fproper venue for 
negotiation and settlement would be London. Indians in Bast Africa fervently trust that, 
when the Labour Government takes up the conshleration of the problems of Eastern Africa, 
they will be given an opportunity of representing their views and that in this task they 
will have the active assistance and support of the Government of India preferably through 
cine or more repre8cntativ( s, especially deputed to England for the purpose. This hope I 
fully sbaie. 

Absence of Educational Facilities. 

“ Before leaving the subject of the situation in Kenya, I would revert briefly to the 
question of the disabilities suffered by the local Indians in respect of educational and 
medical facilities, and of their representation in the public services of the Colony. I have 
already forwarded to Simla a copy of Pandit Kunzru's memorandum on the subject. It 
affords disquieting evidence of the danger of leaving our people without adequate means 
of voicing effectively their grievances and their needs before the Government and the legis¬ 
lature of the Colony. 1 have also alluded to this topic in public speeches, and more than 
once impressed it, in private conversations, on the local authorities, as well as on Sir 
Samnel Wilson. I am not without hope that ameliorative measures will be undertaken in 
the near future. It is, 1 submit, the duty of the Government of India to support the Indian 
claims for redress by all the methods open to them. 

Position in Tanganyika. 

Discussing the position in Tanganyika and Uganda. Mr. Bastri said It la assorted 
with some truth that the mutual relations of the Indians and Enropeans are better else¬ 
where than in Kenya. Uneasiness, however, exists among Indians as to tbeir lot within 
these territories. For instance 1 was surprised at the vigour with which the claim Uf 
our fellow-countrymen in Uganda for equality of representation in the Legislative OounoU 
was insisted on. In this province we dominate the situation by numbers, wealth, cafmoity 
and the magnitude of our interests. If race and colour were not sovereign contiderati<mi| 
we shonld have something more than parity of representation. Tanganyika too wottio 
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give oanie for pcBtimiBm if tbe general attltode of Bome of the white settlers, approxima- 
tiDg, as it does, to that of their oonfrerefi in Kenya were not coonteracted by the mandate 
of the League of Nations and by the Ligh*mlnded and courageous character of the present 
Governor. Tbe high ideals of Labour and the declaration of Mr. Johnston in the Commons 
during the debate on tbe Colonial estimates encourage some that the Labour Government 
will make a clear statement of policy, which will assign to the Indian populations in 
Bastero Africa a status compatible with the description of equal partners. 

Government of India’s Duty. 

** In conclusion, I respectfully suggest that the Government of India should, 

(a) press for enquiries as to tbe basis of a civilisation franchise which shall be common 
to all races alike ; 

(b) invoke the good offices of the Colonial Office and of the Government of Kenya, in 
securing the consent of tbe European community to the establishment of a ootninon roll ; 

(c) oppose the grant of responsible Government to Konya or of any institutions leading 
up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wilson ; 

(e) demand in the case of the establishment of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from such province should include an adequate number of Indians ; 

(f) advocate the continuance of the official majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya ; 

(g) demand that the representation of natives in the Kenya Legislative Council should 
be by natives or by Europeans and Indians in equal proportion. 


Indians in East Africa. 

Whitepaper on Native Policy. 

A definite record of native policy in East Africa in the form of a memorandum 
and statement of conclusions of His Majesty’s Government as regards closer union in 
Bast Africa was issued simultaneously at Simla and London on the June 1930. 

So far as the conclusions regarding closer union and constitutional changes in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika are coocernr^d these will be submitted to the Joint 
Committee which the two Houses of Parliament invited to appoint, and such an examina¬ 
tion will enable those who are specially interested in the matter to express their views. 

As regards the memorandum on native policy, officers administering the Governments 
of the three territories have been asked to take immediate steps to ensure that the policy 
in regard to native administration in these territories is brought into strict conformity, 
if in any respect this is not at present the case, with that laid down in tbe memoraudnm. 
Instruotians have been added that tbe widest possible publicity should be given to 
this statement of native policy and that copies should be communicated to Government 
officials who may be in any way concerned and, in particular, that every administrative 
officer shonld be supplied with a copy. 

Kenya Constitution. 

His Majesty’s Government have for some time past had under their consideration 
the question of the future of Bast African Dependencies, with particular reference to 
the question of (a) what measure of closer union, if any, between these dependencies 
might be desirable, and (b) what changes, if any, should be made in the Constitution of 
Kenja, The circumstances from which these two questions bad their origin, together with 
n abort account of their history up to the present time, are set out in the annexure to 
this memorandum. 

His Majesty’s Government, In considering these problems, have bad before them 
amongst other documents tbe report of the Commission on closer union of Dependencies 
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iu Bastern and Central Africa and the report of Sir Samuel Wilson on his visit to Bast 
Africa in 1929. The circumstances which led to the setting up of this Commission and to 
the visit of Sir Samuel Wilson to East Africa are set out in the annexure. 

His Majesty^s Government have based their decisions as regards these problems on 
the principles expounded in the following passage from the memorandum “ Indians 
In Kenya ” which was published in 1923 :—“ Primarily, Kenya is an African territory 
and His Majesty’s Government think it necessary definitely to record their considered 
opinion that the interests of African natives must be paramount and that if, and when, 
those ititerests and the interests of immigrant races should conflict, the former should 
prevail. Obviously the interests of other communities, European, Indian or Arab, must 
severely be safegaarded whatever the circumstances in which members of these commu¬ 
nities have entered Kenya. 

“ In the administration of Kenya, His Majesty’s Government regard themselves as 
exercising a trust on behalf of the African population and they are unable to delegate 
or share this trust, the object of which may be defined as the protection and advance¬ 
ment of native races,” 


Closer Union Plan. 

As regards the question of the closer union of East African Dependencies His 
Majesty’s Government propose that a High Oommiseioner should be appointed to super¬ 
vise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. They would have preferred that, if it were 
possible, the Council to assist him in bis duties should be of an advisory character, but 
they are advised that there would be difficulties in arranging for this. 

Under the Statutes as they exist to-day Uganda is a Protectorate, Tanganyika is 
a Mandated Territory which must be administered according to the terms of the Mandate ; 
a small sea coast strip of Kenya is a Protectorate but the main part of the territory 
Is a colony and subject to the provisions of section 3 of the British Settlements Act, 
1887. As far, therefore, as the Colony of Kenya is concerned His Majesty’s Government 
are advised that, without alteration of the above Statutes, it would not be possible for 
His Majesty to confer upon the High Commissioner himself powers of the Government, 
even if assisted by an Advisory Council as distinguished from a Legislative Council. 

In these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government propose to adopt the following 
scheme for closer union in East Africa :— 

For the purpose of social and economic development of the Colony and the Protectorate 
of Kenya, Protectorate of Uganda, and the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, there 
shall be established a High Commissioner whose duties shall be of a two-fold character 

(а) as chief adviser on native and other policy to the Secretary of State under Boyal 
instructions covering the following : 

(1) He shall receive drafts of all Bills about to be introduced into any of the 
Legislative Councils of the abovementioned territories j (2) he shall receive drafts of 
each yeai’fl budget proposals with full particulars of proposed changes in native taxation 
and in all forms of welfare work ; (3) he shall receive an outline of all proposed 
changes in the administration affecting natives ; (4) he shall receive copies of all important 
despatches from or to the Secretary of State ; (5) be shall receive copies of the annual 
and other reports of the chief native Commissioner and education and health departments ; 

(б) he shall make such criticisms, suggestions and proposals to the Governors of the 
abovementioned territories as he may think fit ; (7) he shall be the permanent Chairman of 
the Conference of Governors, for which he will furnish the secretariat and agenda ; (8) he 
shall suggest or order local inquiries and investigations called for by complaints or 
reports of abuses ; (9) he may send one of his own officers to look into snob complaints 
or reports of abuses and the officer may report to him without publicity or formality ; 
(10) if, in any case, he is of opinion that a proposed measure is contrary to the declared 
policy of His Majesty’s Government or is likely adversely to affect the social or economic 
progress of the native population of any racial minority be shall direct suspension of 
action pending further consideration and shall, within three months, give a deoisicn 
on the proposed measure ; (II) in the event of his suspending a measure, he shall twth* 
with report the matter to the Secretary of State ; (12) he shall be empowered to reqolre 
any of the Governors to initiate any legislation which he may, with the approval of 
the Secretary of State, deem necessary ; (13) he shall carry out any dircofiioiis of the 
Secretary of State which may be imposed upon him by additional instructions amending 
original instructions. 

(b) The High Commissioner shall also under an order of His Majesty ill Council 
administer and legislate in respect of certain ^transferred services in all three 
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territorfes, namely : (1) Railways atiri public waterways, air and motor services ; (2) 
Porrs and harbours ; (8) Customs ; (4) Dffenoe ; (6) Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones ; 
(8) Extradition ; (7) Central research ; (8) Eastern African Dependencies, Trade and 
Information Office in London; (9) any other matter which shall be placed under the 
authority of the High Commiseioncr and Council by any order of His Majesty in 
Council amending the original order. 

Transferred Services. 

In respect of the duties specified above regarding transferred services the High 
Commissioner shall be assisted by a Council, of which he shall be Chairman, consisting 
of three officers on the High Comruissioner’s staff and twenty-one members, namely, 
seven for Kenya, seven for Uganda, and seven for Tanganyika. The High Commissioner 
shall nominate all the members of the Council as follows :— 

(a) The s»*vcn members for Kenya shall consist of four official and three non- 
official members ; (b) the seven members for Uganda shall consist of four official and 
three non-official members ; (c) the seven members for Tanganyika shall consist of four 
official and three non-offlcial members. 

In selecting members for nomination in respect of each territory he shall have 
regard, as far as possible, to represt^ntation of each racial or other section of the com¬ 
munity, Members nominated to represent the three territories shall remain in office 
for one year but they shall be eligible for re-appointment at the end of any year. 

The High CommiSHioner may require any measure passed by the Council to be referred 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies for signification of His Majesty's pleasure 
and shall, on the request of any three members of the Council, so refer any measure 
passed by the Council, 

In the event of the High Comrniseioner so referring any measure, such measure 
shall not come into force nor shall any proceedings be taken therein until His Majesty’s 
pleasure Is known, and His Majesty shall have power either to quash the measure or 
to alter the measure either by addition or omission. 

It will bo observed that the Council, which it is proposed should assist the High 
Oommissiouer in his administration of transferred services, has been set out as one of 
a legislative character, but it is thought that powers given to the High Commissioner 
under section II (IV) of the scheme will meet any objections which might be raised to 
the effect that native or minority interests were not being adequately safeguarded if the 
Council were to be made only advisory. Some modification of the sob-sections would 
be required. 

Responsible Rule, 

The BOggested changes in the Constitution of the Legislative Council of Kenya 
have been the subject of particular consideration by His Majesty’s Government, The 
goal of the constiturional evolution in Kenya, as elsewhere, is admittedly responsible 
government by a Ministry representing an electorate in which every section of the 
population finds an effective and adequate voice, but that goal cannot be reached at an 
early date in a community where it has so far been practicable to enfranchise less than 
one percent of the population and where the ideal of any substantial extension of 
franchise finds little general support. For the native African population, indeed in so 
far as tribal organization is still the basis of its social organization, the promising line 
of development for the near future may lie not in auy direct participation in the 
legislative council, but in iocreasing the importance to be given to native councils, an 
importance to be manifested alike in a continuous widening of their functions and in a 
constant communication to these councils through district oommissioners or otherwise. 

Of the various proceedings and proposals of the Excuiive Government as well as 
enaotroents of Bills of the Colony’s legislature, the conclusion to which His Majesty’s 
Government has come is at this juncture to leave the constitoiion of the Kenya Legislative 
OouDOil substantially nnchanged and to retain an official majority. 

Bleven elected European members, five elected Indian members and one elected 
Arab member, together with twenty official members, should for the preeeut remain 
nnaltered, All oounoillors, whatever their race and whether they are or are not Govern¬ 
ment officials, will of course be on an equal footing as members of the Council and they 
vtlU in particular be entitled to appropriate the share in membership of any committees 
that may be set np. 

Hit Majesty’s Government believe that they are justified in assuming that all 
aml^rs ot the Connoil, official and nnoffioial, will whatever their race or position discharge 
inelr antSes aa legislators with a view to the lasting advantage of the colony as a whole 
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rather than as advocates of temporary interests of particular sections. At the same tithe 
the constitutional right cf the Governor most be preserved to require in any case in 
which he may deem it neceseaiy that all official members should support his policy by 
their votes. Moreover in order to ensure a somewhat fuller representation of interests and 
as far as may be practicable, the views of that part of the population not specially voiced 
by European, Indian or Arab members. His May sty's Government propose that there 
should be two (instead of one) members m-rainated by the Governor without restriction of 
race to be paiticularly charged with defending the interests and voicing the feelings and 
opinions of Africans and other unrepresented p^ rsone. 

With regard to the franchise tor the Ijf gislaiive Council of Kenya, His Majesty’s 
Government are of opinion that the establishment of a common roll is the object to be 
aimed at and attained with an equal franchise of a civilization or education character 
open to all races. They have not however sufficient evidence before them either from a 
political or geographical standpoint to say in what manner this desirable end can be 
reached. In these circumstances, His Majesty's Qovernmrnt propose that an Inquiry 
should be undertaken by the High Coniraissioner when appf>lnted, as to what is the most 
practicable action to be taken in this direction in the immeiiiate future. 


East African Indian Congress. 

session of the East African Indian National Congress held in Nairobi on 
the 6th, 7th and 8tb December 1928, the following resolutions according to “The Democrat'* 
of Nairobi were passed 

Congress reiterates its strong protest against the continuance of the Educa- 
IJo^l Cess and has noted with dismay the warning <»f the Governor that the Cess will have 
lo be iDoreaaed. It reminds the Gov»'rnmeDt that when the Cess was first imposed, Govern¬ 
ment promised that it would be only for a abort time, and is now firmly of opinion that 
the time has arrived for its repeal, 

draws the attention of the Government of Kenya, Uganda, Tanga- 
nyika and Zanzibar to the inadequacy of m*»dical relief provided in the various territoriea 
lOr the Indian community and requests the Governments concerned to provide for suitably 
oTairf*^ hospitals for Indians within their respective jurisdiction, (Proposed from the 

(3) This Oongrees is strongly of opinion that the present quarantine arrangements are 
inoonvenient, inadequate and cosuitable and requests that the principal quarantine station 
on the East African Coast should be located in Mombasa (Pioposed from the Chair.) 


Common Electoral Roll. 

Congress once more heartily welcomes the support which the members of the 
Closer Union Commission gave to the principle of the Common Roll and the Common 
franchise, but protests against their recommendation that the consent of the European 
non-official community should be first obtained and requests the Imperial Government to 
decJarc in favour of Common Electoral Roll and franchise without any further delay and 
without waiting for the consent of the Europfans of Kenya, 


[An amendment was moved to the effect that If the Imperial Government did not 
accede to the request the leaders of the Indian community in the three territories should 
refuse to pay the Poll Tax and the Education Cess. The amendment was hotly debated 
for four and a half hours, but was finally withdrawn after a strong appeal by Mrs* Katdu 
nad been made not to take this line of action and the orginal motion, above recorded, was 
adopted.] * 


Boycott of Councils* 

Congress noted with regret that the communal franchise still continued to be 
i constitution of Kenya and was therefore compelled to reaffirm the policy 
of non-participation in the Legislative and Executive Councils of the Oolonjr, 
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(6) In pursuance of the game policy, th** Nairobi Indian community were requeate*i to 
continue to abstain from paitjcipation in the Nairobi Corporation. 

(7) In view of the epecial circumstanccg of Mombaifa this Congreee rc-aflarma that ft 
would have no objection to the paiticipaliori of Mombasa Indiana on the Municipal Board 
but with the view to preventing any possible misrepresentation of the attitude of the 
Indian community on the question of a Ci tnmon Frnnchige, this Congresa once again 
rcqaeatB the Indian citizena of Monibaea t'r continue to abstain from taking part In the 
Municipal Board, 

(8) This OongrcsB extends a Bimilar request on similar grounds to the Indians living in 
the district townships. (Proposed from the Chair.) 

The Constitution ol Kenya. 

(9) This Congress is strongly opposed to any’change in the present constitution o* 
Kenya tending to the inerrafe of the power and influence of European non-officials af 
contemplated in the CommiBsion’s report and emphatically urges upon the Government 
the supreme nreesaity of retaining an official majority intact in the Legislature of Kenya. 

(10) This Congress reiterates its protests against the reservation of Highlands for Euro¬ 
peans in Kenya, This Congress earnestly desires that Government should take immediate 
steps to safeguard sufficient land for (he present and the future needs of the Africans, 
but after this has lieen done early steps should be taken to alienate land to Indians to 
such extent as to bring up the acreage held by Indians to the level of that held by 
Europeans at. present and that all further alienation of land to Europeans should cease 
in the meantime. Tins Congress requests Government to afford equal opportunities for 
agricultural and industrial as well as raining enterprise to all immigrant communities. 
This Congress is of opinion that a Land Tax for all agricultural land held by immigrant 
communities should be introduced in this Colony at the earliest possible opportunity. 
This Congress is alfo of opinion that undeveloped land sbou'd be taxed more heavily than 
developed land. This Congress is of opinion that the Government of Kenya is neglecting 
the question of Indian agricultural deveJoprnent in this Colony and request the Government 
of India to delegate an agricultural expert to examine and report on the possibilities of 
developing Indian agriculture in Kenya and Uganda without detriment to African inter¬ 
ests, This Congress desires that the Government should grant the right of free transfer of 
land among immigrant communities without consideration of the race of the parties 
concerned. 'J his Congress is of opinion that all land sales should be made by public 
auction and not by tender. 

(11) This Congress opposes the application of the Domestic Servants Ordinance to 
Indian employees and urges that the application be at once repealed. 

(12) This Congress supports the Pandya minoiity report of the Tariff Committee. 

Trade Commissioner, 

(13) This Congress icgrtds the delay on the part of the Government of India in rrgaid 
to the appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Bast Africa, and urges that the appointment 
of a non-official Indian as Trade Commissioner be expedited. 

(li) This Congress requests the Government of India to open a Trade Information 
Bureau for East Africa in various centres in India. 

(16) This Congress fully sympathises with the Indians in B'iji in their fight for equality 
of status with Europoans in that Colony and supports their movement in the direction of 
non-partioipation in the Legislature till their goal is achieved. 

Federation and Tanganyika. 

(16) With reference to Kenya and Uganda, this Congress is fiimly and uncompromi¬ 
singly opposed to any scheme of political federation or union of the two territories and is 
convinced after reviewing the events and official statements of the last few months that 
economic federation will be utilised as a thin end of the wedge for making th» advent 
of political federation easier. It is therefore of opinion that no scheme of economic 
federation as distinguished from administrative co-ordination should be forced on either 
ol the territories which expresses itself definitely against it. If any kind of federation 
is forced on them this Congress is of opinion that the following safeguards are absolutely 
essential. Indian interests should be effectively represented by Indians on all advisory 
ftnd other coonoiis that may be set up in East Africa and London on equal basis with 
non^offlcial Europeans, Kaoial questions should be reserved for decision by the Colonial 
Office in London. The Central Authority should be require*! to consult bis advisory 
eonnoli In all matters involving racial issues before making recommendations and members 
of Ibo Advisory Conuoil should be at liberty to communicate differences of views directly 
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to tb« Imperial Government. One of the Private S»?cretaric« of the Central Autboritj 
ehonlH be an Indian officer belonging to one of enp^rior civil «ervioes in India. 

(17) Whereas the Mandate guarantees equality of status to all people inhabiting the 
Tanganyika Territory and whereas federation or closer union in any form is bound to 
prejudicially affect the autonomy of Tanganyi&a, in particular the status of Indians, this 
Congress is strongly opposed to the inclnsiou of Tanganyika in any scheme of federation 
or closer union. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the long-standing demand of Uganda and 
Tanganyika for equal repiTsentation with Europeans on the Legislative Council should 
be met without further delay and requests the Government of Tanganyika to increase the 
number of Indians on the Legislature of those territories to that of non*offioial Europeans, 

(18) This Congress draws the attention of all classe of the Indian community in East 
Africa to the groat need for conserving funds in East Africa for social, political, educa¬ 
tional and other works in these territories and is of opinion that appeals from India for 
funds from East Africa should generally be discouraged except in oases of grave emergen¬ 
cies or needs of the national struggle. 

(19) This Congress urgos upon the Governments of Kenya and Uganda to give imme¬ 
diate effect in the Imperial Government's decision of 192B, on the issue of segregation in 
Kenya and Uganda. 

Taxation. 

(20) This Congress nquests the Governments of the East African territories to insti¬ 
tute at onc« an enquiry into the incidence, sonrees and methods of taxation. 

(21) This Congress appeals to the Indian landlords in the East African territories to 
keep the rents as low as possible consistent with a reasonable return on their capital outlay. 

(22) This Congress strongly condemns the Motor Traffic Ordinance of 1929 which is 
intended to handicap healthy competition of the Motor Transport with Kenya and Uganda 
Bailway which is a State concern and as the said Ordinance will result in an undue and 
artificial increase in the cost of transport. 

(23) This Congress appeals to the Indian community in East Africa and to the various 
Indian organisations in particular to expedite the collection and remittance of funds for 
the Besai Memorial Hall in view of the fact that the foundation stone of the building 
has already been laid. 

(24) This Congress requests the Government to grant permanent leases in Nairobi, to 
Indian f>bamba holders who now bold same on yearly leases. 

(25) This CongresB is of opinion that the trade licensing fees in Kenya are excessively 
heavy and should be based on the following sliding scale : — 

Shillings ... ... 10. upto Shillings ... 2,000 

Shillings ... ... 30. upto Shillings ... 10,000 

Shillings ... ... 150. upto Sbillings ... 25,000 

Shillings ... ... 300. above Shillings ... 26,000 

Indian Penal Code. 

(20) This Congress strongly protests against the attempt of the Government of Kenya 
to replace the Indian Penal Code with uncodified English Criminal Law, 

(2 /) This Congress resents the action of the Government of Kenya in restricting tho 
benefits of the land bank exclusively to the European settlers of this Colony, and strcngly 
urges upon the Government to extend its benefits to the Indian community. 

(28) This Congress is Btr< ngly opposed to the passing of the Native Land Trust Bill 
before the question relating to Native Land tenure is settled to the satisfaction of the 
African communities. 



Indian Students in London. 


Report of the High Commissioner. 

The Secrcfary to the High Commigeioncr for India, London, in forwarding to the 
Government of India, the report on the work of the Education Department of the High 
Connmiapioner’s OflBce doting tbo academ’O year ending the 30th September 1929 prepared 
by Dr. Quay le, the Head of the Department, eays ** inter alia” that a pero&al of the 
report will ghow bow the nature of the work p'^rformed by the Di^partment baa develop¬ 
ed during the last five years. The Erluoation Department of the High Commissionei'a 
office has nor in the past been in a position to aesifit Indian etudentg in regard to academic 
training on the Continent, but it is endravouring, wherever possible, to establish contact 
and render useful help. 

The interesting particulars furnished in the report illustrate the notable success 
obtained by many Indian students in the academic life of British Universities. Sir Atul 
Onatterjec has also watched with pleasure the athletic success to the cr»*dit of an increasing 
proportion of Indian students in this country. 

It is, in the opinion of ISir Atul Chattel jc*', a great mistake on the pail of both the 
student and the parent to try to obtain conditions for training different from those which 
are the ordinary rule of the trade for British students and apprentices. Thus, many 
Indian students suffer from attempts to sec re a training without the payment of the 
customary premium or by asking for a wage where it is not the practice of the trade to pay 
a wage to trainers. Bir Atul Chatterieo has devoted a great deal of attention during the 
last few years t(» this (lurstion of practical training of Indian students in Europe, and be 
considers it a matter of congratulation that during the year under report his Oflfioe was 
able to place as many as 145 students for practical training in different branches of 
engin^^ering and technology. He is deeply grateful for the ready assistance given by many 
eminent firms. ^ ^ j 


time past Sir Atul Chatterjee has been much concerned at the increasing 
difficulty which Indian students who have obtained a sound professional or academic 
training in this country arc experiencing in obtaining suitable employment on their 
return to India. He realises that the right policy for employers in India, whether Qovern- 
ment Departments or private firms and manufacturers, is to select their employees in 
India, and he understands that this policy is now being definitely followed both by the 
lublic Service Commission of the Central Government and also by other adminisirativo 
antboriticB. At the same time, vacancies occur only occasionally in appointments of a 
apecialised character, and the best type of Indian students in Great Britain, namely, the 
postgraduate and research scholars, are often debarred from being considered for these 
pMts owing to their being in England instead of in India at the time the vacancy is 
advertised. The High Commissioner has been in correspondence with the Public Service 
Commission in this matter, and he trusts that measures will be adopted which will not 
handicap competent young Indians who happen to be pursuing postgraduate work away 
on previous occasions, Sir Atul Cbatterjee hopes that the 
Edncatlon Department of bis Office may eventually be an effective agency for bringinc 
rr® qo«>j[ficatfons of Indian students in Great Britain to the notice of employers in India. 
He Is therefore glad to observe that, British firms with works or agencies in India arc 
beginning to consult the Education Department of his office in this respect. 

Sir Atul Cbatterjee appreciates the valuable work of tbo various societies and 

IndSTn •‘’i®**'’** J®!'*** stodent*. and he it pertlonlarly glad that 

the Indian Students Loan Fond hoe, within recent inontht, enlitted the euDDort of several 
gent e«en among the Indian viaitori to Enrope. Onpre;ioo.«^,ronS“X. H“B“c^- 

eoMtr^'shMld"‘L‘lM«*U”^“***“ *?'*.*!*‘“‘*“'*'”8 “» co“e*to this 
wS work fn I ”7 medically examined regarding their fitnen for 

«U aw aUll tS frJ^nlS. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS IN LONDON 

The Report. 

Followiog are extracts from the report :— 

From the figures given belo.v it will be noted that though there is a decrease, as 
compared with the previous year, in the number of individual students who have been 
interviewed, the actual number of interviews granted during the perioif under review has 
increased, This increase i« mainly due to the fact that stmlents are now keeping in 
constant touch with the Department, and come rcgulaily for further information or 
guidance or to report on their work and progress :— 

1927.8 1928-9 

(1) Number of students interviewed ••• ... 1,471 1,848 

(2) Number of interviews ... ... ... 4,060 4 645 

(3) Lett era received ... ... ... 16,028 16,766 

(4) L^tt«*r6 despatched ... ... ... 18,886 16,399 

(5) Number of cases in which offe rs of admission were obtained 

from educational instilulions (excluding Inna of Court) 338 320 

Three hundred and ninety-one students were formally under the charge of the Depart¬ 
ment during the pi-riod umicr review^ including 272 State and special Scholars, 9 studenta 
in receipt of grants or alJowancee from Memorial or Trust Funds, 83 Indian Civil Service 
probationers, and 27 private students entrusted to the. care of the High Commissioner. 

Five hunilrcd ami forty-nine applications for atlmiasion in October 19V8 were received. 
The total number of ad iiissicms arranged to Universities, Colleges, and educational insti¬ 
tutions generally was 320. Two hundred and thirty-two letters of introduction to tutors 
for the Indian Civil Seivice and other exarotnationfl were furnished, and 15 Indian 
students were placed as resident pupils with tutors. Eleven of the 17 Indian students 
who were among the 62 succ esful candiiiates at the In.^ian Civil Service Open Competition 
held in August 1929 had been provided with tutors in the Departm^'ni, 

From a return supplieii by the Office National des Universities et Ecoles Francaises, 
Paris, it appears that during the peiiod under review there were 34 Indian students pur¬ 
suing courses at French Uuiveisities, 13 in Arts, 9 in Science, 9 in Medicine, and 3 In 
Law\ Twenty-four of these students were at th^ University of Paris, 4 at the University 
of Montpellier, 2 at Stiaebourg, 1 at Lille, 1 at Toulouse, 1 at Poitiers and 1 at Nancy. 
Special mention may be made of the Indian Collrge, Montpellier, which has been 
established by Proieesor Patrick Qeddes. One of its main sims and oby'Cts is, in the words 
of the Director, “ to s^ek to realise in common fellowship of study the meeting of Bast 
and West.’* Advanced students are especially invited for training and research in their 
various branches of knowledge. Ten Indian students have been in residence at the College, 
of whom 6 have already got their Doctors’ degree, f^ince September 1929 the building of 
the Indian “ College ” has been in progress, and it is expected that part will be completed 
by the summer of 1930. Meantime, the Indian students are accommodated in the Scots 
“ College,” Mr. E. B, Havell, the well-known writer on Indian art and architecture, 
now assist^- Professor Geddes in the personal direction of the College, 

lu the Summer semester, 1928, the total number of Indian siudents registered at 
German Universitifs vras 47, of whom 24 were at Prussian UniveTsitlrB, 12 at Technical 
College and 1 at an agricultural College, Seven were pursuing courses in Medicine, 8 in 
Engineering and kindred Eubircts, 3 m Forestiy and 9 in Chemietry, all at the postgradole 
stage. 

The ninth annual report of the Director of the Institute of International Education, 
New Toik, ehows that during the session 1928-9 there were 213 Indian students at the 
Colleges and Universities of the United States during the year 1928-9 as compared with 
198 for the previous year. This figure excludes a number of other Indians of the student 
type who arc employed in induetrial and professional training of various kinds, but whose 
names arc not recorded on the books of any of the Universities or Colleges, 

Practical Training, 

Despite ibe many difficulties in the way, a large number of students have been placed 
for practical training during the period under review. Nevertheless, the posttion can 
scarcely be regarded as altogether satisfactory in view of the Increased number of students 
who are coming to this country for courses of study in engineering and technol(^ 
generally, and who naturally require to supplement their University or College conrses 
by a period of practical training. As a rule, it has been found poMible to place appUcante 
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who desired training in the various branches of engineering, the only exception being the 
heavy side of ehctrical engineering. The large electrical engineering firms accept each 
year a small agreed quota of Indian etudtnts, bat as the applicationH are largely in excess 
of the vacancies available, arrangements have been made to place stadents with several 
other firms, wheie excellent facilities in various branches of electrical engineering are 
available. In addition, a number of stadents have been accepted by foremoist firms in 
Germany and Sweden, where they l ave been given a thorough training. In this connection 
it may be pointed out that qualified applicants who are still in India should make their 
applications for training facilities m electrical engineering through the Indian agents of 
the firm whose woiks tliey wish to emer. Thty cannot be considered tor any of the 
vacancies reeerved by the large electrical engineering firms for Indian Btudents who bavo, 
taken a degree in electrical engineering in this country. 

Amongst the branches of industry, where it has been found difficult or altogether 
impoBBible to secure practical training facilities for Indian students, may bo especially 
mentioned textile mills and chemical and allied manufactures. During the period under 
r(?view the whole question has n oeived the careful consideration of the High Uommissioner, 
who has from time to time discussed the matter with leading industrial and other authori¬ 
ties. The Hrgh Gommissioner has also addressed important gatherings of manufacturers 
and industrialists at Birmingham, Newcastle, and elsewhere, on the suhj'-ct, and on these 
ocxjasions he has pointed out that Indian stadents who receive training in works and 
factories in this country would probably be in a position when they returned to India to 
foster the sale of British goods in their own country, so that the manufacturers concerned 
would be bound in clue course to reap benefit from the training facilities which they had 
provided, It is gratifying to record that this point of view is being appreciated to an 
Increasing extent by British manufttcturers, who, in consequence, are showing greater 
readiness to accept Iiuiiau students for practical training. 

Govt rnment Scholars. 

The total number of Government scholars and other special students under the super¬ 
vision of the department during the period was 281. Satisfactory reports on their work 
and progress were g<*nerally reoeivetl during the period under review. The academic and 
other distinctions which tliey gained are recordfd under their respective universities, but 
special mention perhaps be made of Dr. P. K. Ghose, Government of India echolar, who 
during the period uncier review crowned a veiy mccessful course of study in this country 
by obtaining the D. Sc. degree of the University of London and Bubscquently an appoint¬ 
ment to the Indian Ge(dogical Survey. 

Social and Welfare Work. 

The Report of the House Management Committee of the Hostel at 21, Cromwell Road, 
which covers the periotl from lat April 1928 to Slst March 1929, records another year of 
good and useful work on behalf of the students. 

During the year covered by the report 419 individual students were accommodated 
in the hostel, several more than once, as against 327 for last year. 

The Indian Students’ Union and Hostel, Gower Street, records another year of 
valuable service on behalf of the Indian student community. The membership for 1928 
was 685 of whom 356 were new members and 229 renewals. 

The Indian Gymkhana Club had again a successful year. Out of the 62 completed 
games of cricket 30 were won and only 13 lost. 

A surprising number of cases of serious mental illness came to the notice of the 
department during the year. In each case the student concerned was at once visited by an 
officer of the department and arrangements promptly made for his proper treatment in 
a suUable institution. Two students unfortunately died whilst undergoing treatment, four 
recovered after treatment of whom two have since been repatriated to India, and two are 
still under treatment in mental hospitals. In each instance the parent or guardian was 
notified and periodical reports on the progress of their sons or wards were sent and the 
funds remitted from India for medical and other expenses were diebursod and accounted for 
by the department. 

A number of cases of serious Illness, including tuberculosis, were also notified, and 
two students unfortunately died, whilst a third was killed in a motoring accident. In each 
case the department took charge of the affairs of the deceased and in due course rendered 
an account to the parents or guardians in India. 

General Observations, 

Only a strong public opinion, fostered and supported by official action, both on the 
part of Goveroinent and the universities, will succeed in discouraging the going abroad of 
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yoang, immature and unqaaliHfd students. An official announcement in plain and 
emphatic terms to the effect that a British degree or training is in no why an essential 
qualification for the various Government appointments would bo bound to have effect In 
the way of encouraging young students to stay in their own country. It is true that the 
regulations for many service appointments make it quite clear that Indian University 
degrees are in themselves a sufficient qualification, but the fact that a British qualification 
is In itself no additional or better qualification apparently needs to be strongly emphasised. 
The I ndian Universities would be in a position to reinforce an announcement of this kind, 
especially through the Information Bureaux which are now established in close connection 
with them. Finally, if tiie press will play its part, it is not too much to hope that slowly, 
but surely, Indian public opinion would be roused and steps taken to discourage, if not 
to prevent, the annual migration of a large numlier of students who would be better 
advised to stay in their own country. 

It. is scarcely necessary to say that the comments which have just been made refer to 
a proportion only of the Indian students who come to this country. F*oriaoatcly there is 
a blighter side to record which finds its reflection in the large number of academic 
successos and distinctions gained by Indian students at mo»t of the British universities. 

As in certain quarters there appears to be a little misconception as to the present 
duties and functions of the department, it may not be amiss to indicate them as briefly 
as possible. To begin with, the department is the main channel through which applica* 
tions for the admission of Indian students are submitted for the consideration of the British 
universities, colleges anci educational institutions generally. An Indian student Is, of 
course, at complete liberty to submit his application direct to any university, etc., in this 
country but an ever-increasing number now find it more satisfactory to apply through the 
department as they can thus often save themselves cont<iderable trouble and inconvenience. 
Moreover, practically every British university, etc., has now adopted the practice of 
referring to the department applications received direct whenever they require more 
definite information as to the educational or other qualifications of individual applicants. 
As copies of the current calendars and prospectuses of all the Indian universities etc. 
are k^pt in the department, it is generally possible to verify immediately degree or other 
results and to supply particulars of Indian university courses so that reference to India 
by the British university concerned and much consequent loss of time is thereby saved. 
This has led in recent years to a great increase in this side of the Department’s work, bnt 
it can fairly be claimed that Indian students generally derive undoubted benefit from this 
procedure. 

This function necessarily has as a corollary the duty of watching the general regnlations 
of British universities so far as these may bear on the admission of Indian students. 
Each new regulation has to be carefully examined from this point of view, and correspon¬ 
dence on the subject has frequently to be supplemented by personal discussion amt 
explanation with the obj ct of safeguarding, as far as is possible, the interests of members 
and graduates of Indian universitieB. In this connection constant touch has at the same 
time to be maintained with the Governments and universities in India so as to ensure 
that Indian degrees and diplomas receive their doe recognition by university authoritiet and 
the governing bodies of professional institutions in this country. It is most important 
that a student who comes to this country after taking a degree or other qualification in 
India should know exactly for what concession or exemption ho is eligible in respect of 
the academic or professional course of study or training which he proposes to pursue here. 

Whilst a considerable correspondence takes place with individual students as well as 
with the universities to which they seek admission, it should be noted that in the majority 
of cases this correspondence is supplemented by personal interviews with the stndenta 
themselves, the majority of whom, as soon as they arrive here, call at the office of the 
High Commissioner for further information and guidance. Each interview necessarily 
involves the personal attention of a responsible officer and may take up any time from ten 
minutes to as long as an boor. Some idea of the work which these duties involve may 
be gathered from the fact that, as shown in para 2, over 4.600 personal interviews with 
Indian students took place during the academic year 1928*9, an average of nearly 90 
each week. During the months of August and September when the ms jonty of new-comers 
arrive tbe number of interviews actually rises to well over 800 a week. These figurei do 
not inolnde tbe large number of students who are each week granted personal interviews 
with the High Commissioner. 

Tbe Department also makes ariangements, when requested to do so by parents or 
guardians, for the admission of Indian boys and girls to English preparatory and public 
sebooli, as well as for residential tuition in various parti of England, Innooaeeiia 
school or tutor recommended unless a personal visit or inipeotion has been made hf in 
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oAcer of the Department. With this work may be linked that inTolved in the taperfision 
of the students specially entrusted to the care of the High Commissioner daring the period 
of their education in this country. Before the educatioaal charge of a student is aocepted, 
a detailed estimate of the annual expenditure involved is prepared and sent to the parent 
or guardian in India, and on the student's arrival his studies are directed and supervised, 
and the funis sent tor bis education and mainteoanoe are retained, disbursed, and aooonnted 
for by the Department, 

It follows that in order to be in a position to carry out its advisory work with 
accuracy and despatch, the D-partmont has to maintain itself as an up-to-date bureau of 
informati )n covering the whole fi dd of education. For this purpose the calendars and 
prospectuses of both Indian an 1 British universities and educational institutions generally 
have each year to be collected and in iexed so as to be available for immediate reference. 
In addition full particulars of the courses of study and training at all British universities 
and colleges, etc , and of the regulai.ions which must be satisfied in order to obtain the 
principal professional qualificationa such as medicine and surgery, law, accountancy, 
etc., are compileii and emboiied, together with general information about fees, cost of 
living, etc , in a ‘ Handbook for Indian Students/ large numbers of which are each year 
sold in India and in this c tuntry. The fifth edition of this “ handbook,** the value and 
utility of which Indian students are among the first to acknowledge, is in preparation 
and will be published early in 1930 

The foregoing remaika ap^ily in the main to the work done for private stulents, that 
is , those who come to this country at their own expense. Reference may now be made 
to the various classes of students who come un ter the official supervision of the High 
Commissioner. This category inclUiiea first of all the State scholars sent to this country 
by the Central or Provincial Qovernments for va*‘iouB courses of study or training. One 
indication of the growth in this branch of the Department's activities may be gathered 
from the fact that the number of scholars has more than doubled itself during the past 
five years. 

It need only be rnentionei here that the subjects for which scholarships arc awarded 
tend to increase eacli y*’ar and that for the period under review, in addition to all branches 
of science, medicine, engi- eerlng, agriculture, technology etc. arrangements have bad to 
be made for new sctiolars in art, aviation and marine engineering. The Indian Govern¬ 
ments are in constant c msulration with the High Commissioner by letter and cable 
regarding the university or other courses which will best meet the sp«»cial purpose for which 
scholarships are to be awarded, and each scholarship thus involves a large amonnt of 
preliminary correspondence before the selected scholar arrives in this country. Each 
scholar on his arrival reports to the Department and is given the necessary instrootiont 
together with letters of introduction to the professors or others under whom he is to work. 
His course of study or training is supervised in collaboration with the University or other 
authorities and the quarterly instalments of bis allowance are paid, subject to the receipt 
of satisfactory reports on his progrtSB by the Department by whom, on the completion of 
his course, arrangements for the return passage to India are made. Where the expenditure 
of public money is involved, there must of necessity be control and supervision and at 
times though happily very rarely it is found necessary to take disciplinary action against 
seb'dars who have nf^glected their stndiee or whose conduct has not bren satisfactory. Bat 
the scholars soon realise that the D>^partment. takes a real and gf^nnine interest in theit 
work and welfare and they show their appreciation by constantly writing or coming per¬ 
sonally for advice and guidance. 

In adflition to the Government scholars the High Commissioner has accepted at the 
request of the Indian authorities concerned, the supervision of the scholars sent to this 
country by various Indian States as well as those who come with scholarships or grants 
from various private charities or truths. The number of each students during 192S-9 was 30. 

A large proportion of the scholarships awarded by the various Indian Governments 
arc for technical training, and the Department, in collaboration with the Indian Store 
D'‘partmeDt, has to make arrangements for placing the teohnioal sobolais in factories, 
works and on railways for practical training in various branches of engineering and 
technology. Private students are also assisted to obtain these facilities as well as to obtain 
professional training In such subjects as Accountancy, Insaranoe, Banking and Arobitectnre, 
etc. It need only be added here that practically every case involves a go id d al of corres¬ 
pondence as well as in many instances persona) negotiations with companies and firms. 

It may also be mentioned that tbe Department is frequently called upon to advise 
abont suitable oonrses of study and training for and to arrange for the admission to univer¬ 
sities, etc., of officers in Government services who have come from India on ttndy leave 
or deputation. 
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Since 1925 tbe charge of the probationers for the Indian Oivll Service, both Indian 
and English, has been entrusted to the Department, by whom the arrangements for tbe 
admission of the probationers selected or nominated in India to one of the universities 
where they may spend their probationary years, are made. This branch of the Depart¬ 
ment's activities also includes correspondence with the Government of India, the India 
OflSce, the Civil Service Commissioners and tbe Biltish Universities on tbe subject of tbe 
course of study during the probaiitmary years, tbe payment to each probationer of tbe 
quarterly instalments of the allowance, and tbe arrangements in due course lor bis passage 
to India when he sails to take up his appointment. 

The foregoing account of the acrivities of the Department may fitly be concluded 
with a brief reference to what may be termed the social and welfare work of tbe Depart¬ 
ment. which is a heavy and exacting branch of Its duties. The work includes general 
Bupei vision over three special institutions, namely, the Government Hostel for IndUo 
Students at 21, ('rorawell Road ; the Indian 8tuileuib* Aco *mroodation Committee, insti¬ 
tuted in 1926 to prepare and maintain a register of suitable lodgings in London and 
neighbourhood, and to assist ail students serking advice in the matter of suitable accom- 
modatinn ; and the Indian Students' Loan Fund, privately subscribed, but also subsidised 
by the Government of India, for the purpose of relirving cases of temporary distress and 
of assisting stranded students to return to India, This branch of tbe work of the Dr^part- 
ment also includes a considerable amount of miscellaneous work in the shape of ad vice 
and assistance to individual students who are the victims of iiinrss or accident, or who 
find themselves for various rea on in seme difficulty or another. The duties of the 
Department in such ca^'e includes arrangements for pn per medical attendance, admission to 
hospital, arrangements with creditors and tbe consequent correspondence with relatives 
in India. The value and necessity of work of this kind is obvious and many parents in 
India have reason to be grateful and have not been slow to express their gratitude. 
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The Baroda State People’s Conference. 

The 8th. Beesion of the Baroda Praia Mandal (People's Conference) waa 
held at Navsari on the 18th. MARCH 1930 under the presidency of Dr, 
Suniant Mehta. The following is a summary of the epoech delivered by Rao 
Bahadur Bhimbhi R. Naik, as Chairman of the Reception Committee : — 

** You are aware that most of my public work has been done in British 
Gpjrat but I accepted the invitation to take up the Chairmanship because 
it is a privilege to work with the great popular leader Sarder Vallabhbhai 
who was elected to preside over this Conference. Unfortunately, this bold 
fearless leader has been jailed. It is a matter for satisfaction that we have 
secured in his place Dr. Sumant Mehta, another leader who has devoted 
hia life to public work and sacrificed his all for national good. You have 
come from distant parts in spite of hot weather and I extend to you a warm 
welcome to this conference. 

** When the whole country is discussing whether we should be content 
to accept Dominion Status or fight for Purna-Swaraj, when the political 
leaders in Great Britain are sincerely considering as to how much the Govern¬ 
ment should concede, when ideas of political emancipation are pervading 
the whole country it is but natural that the people living in Indian India 
should be aflFeoted by the very same ideals. Really speaking, one would 
expect that such ideals of patriotism and Swaraj should have originated in 
Indian India first and that such ideas would be fostered by the Indian 
Princes. That would eet a good example to the British administrators. If, 
for instance! after 25 years of free and compulsory education the people hero 
remain irresponsible to political and social reforms, then surely there must 
be something wrong with that method of education. 

** The annual income of Baroda Rtj is 246 lakhs hsif of which is derived 
from land reverme and 35 lakhs are derived from excise. It is an accepted 
fact that the land revenue in British Gujrat is very heavy and now there 
is a revolt against it. If the revenue demands in the Baroda State are 
heavier even than this it is surely intolerable. In this respect I bold that 
the Kbeduts are being bled white and that the people of British India and 
of this State will not tolerate this policy any longer. The land tax in Navsari 
Prant is about Rs. 6 per head, in Surat District it is Rs. 4 per head. The 
condition of the Khedut is getting worse day by day and they are getting 
deeper in debt. I make bold to hope that H. H. the Maharaja Sahib would 
take immediate steps to reduce the tax. It is against all rules of finance and 
against humanity to tax people more than absolutely necessary. Here the 
Government has copied the British excise policy of increasing the revenues at 
the cost of the real welfare of the people. The population of Navsari District 
is 340 thousands and the excise revenues are 22 lakhs or 6.4 per head. It 
does not behove a State which inaugurates legislation for social reform to 
spread the habit of drir^k in this fashion. With a surplus of 40 to 60 lakhs 
the Baroda State can well afford to give up this tainted revenue altogether. 
Eduoatioo Should be made more popular and suitable and the backward 
fndiieed to send their ohildren to eobool. There is need of opening boarding 
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Bohoole for thepe backward communities. I wish to express my appreciation 
of the excellent development of the library system in Baroda. There are as 
many as 723 libraries with 4,94,654 books. It is up to th^ people to make 
the utmost use of these libraries and turn out good citizens. In the matter of 
the resuscitation of village Panebayats the Panchayats should be, in my 
opinion, entirely popular and should be presided over by non-oflSoials. It is 
essential that they should have proper means of fi ianoe. There are 217 schools 
for AntyMj children, with 16,220 children. In some place His Highness has 
remarked that God has not differentiated children into touchable and 
untouchable. The Government which is represerjtativo to the people and 
responsible to the peoplf^ is the only form of Government which w-mld satisfy 
the people, in fact that is the only way in which the political, social, religious, 
and moral progress is made possible. I therefore request His Highness to 
introduce witbent delay such reforms as would lead to the happiness both 
of the rulers and the ruled, The happiness of the rulers and the ruled is 
inter'dependent and the reforms in administration are absolutely essential.'* 

Prefidential Address. 

The following is the presidential address of Dr. Samant Mehta .— 

Wo are meeting at a time when the attention of the world is drawn 
to the unique fi^rlit of noirviolent Civil Disobedienco started by Mahatma 
GHTidhi: The object of our Praja-Mandal is to bring happiness to the 21 
lakhs of people belorjging to the Biroda State but let us always remember 
that we are all Indians first and Barodites afterwards. In spite of our 
differoTJoes in race, colour and religion we are all children of Mother Idoia. 
The fight for Puma Swaraj is for the whole 32 croroa of her sons, and wa 
cannot possibly remain neutral or indifferent. 

“ Let there bo no useless discussion as to whether social reconstruotion 
should precede political work. No water-tight distinctions exist between sociaU 
economical and political problems. Both at Bardoli and at Kaijan in our Raj 
there has been a sroial awakening and where there is no awakening you fail to 
tackle any problem successfully. We have to shake the people out of their 
slofh and lethargy. The itierti'a must be destroyed arid then the power of 
initiative will develop. I assure you that it is not difficult to awaken the 
masses provided that you have a number of full-time workers. Our main work 
in this conference is to secure the services of such whole-time workers, either 
honorary or paid. I wish we could start eight centres of work, three in 
in each large district and two in each small ones. If I an not interned# after 
the release of our President Vallabhbhai, I desire to take charge of one of 
these eight centres. I entreat you not to waste your breavb in getting some 
of your favourite resolutions passed. Such resolutions serve no good purpose 
if behind them there is no or little strength of popular Will. Remember 
that until now our Maharaja has not received our deputation even once# I 
am perfectly confident that as soon as we establish our perma ent offices# 
the ii-justices, forced labour, bribery and other grievances will dwindle and 
disappear. I fully believe that the voice of the people is the voice of Godi 
but where the voice of people is discordant or weak bow could you expect 
divine prestige 1 

** We have to teach people to respect themselves ; whether a man is poor 
or ignorant he mutt become a self-respecting person. We shall haire lo 
train ourselves never to treat anyone w ith oontampt and we mutt pfefent 
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anyone bein^? treated disrefipectfiilly. We must wipe off the distinctions of 
hi^b and low. Without the spirit of equality self-respect is impossiVde. 
Similarly without self-resp ct you cannot command self-respect. It is the 
force of character which counts. In our country it is tiie pure men of high 
character who have received highest homage. I look upon this as the legiti¬ 
mate work of our conference. The removal of untouchability must definitely 
be a part of our programme. 

Now, I will draw your attention to the terrible condition of our agri¬ 
culturists, During the last three years they have suffered successively from 
floods, frost, draughts a?id locusts. Their condition has become di^sparately 
miserable arid yet the Governmerit has not shown them all adequate 
consideration. The very system of fiivif)g remissions is so pernicious that 
t he Khedut rarely gets remissions in time. I'ho method of assessing the 
crops is high-handed and harsh. I’wo retired officials of our Raj of high 
standing told me frankly that it is c nly now that they realise how the Kheduts 
suffer from innumerable disabilities and iniustices. It is absolutely essential 
that our land roverjue code must be scrapped and re-mude. 

“ The educati<in dopartmorit is conceit^rating its energies on retrenchment. 
I am given to understand that the poor Dublas who are really more backward 
than Kali-parajs, in fact who are reduced to serfdom, were told that if they 
wanted a boarding school they should provide a sum of Rs. 2100 per year. 
Possibly if all the 200 000 raon^s property is sold once for all that would 
not fetch Rs. 2000. The children of the educated classes get free education 
and the serfs must contribute half expenses. Similarly, the problems of 
muslim education require a committee of inquiry. There is only one middle 
school (attached to the City High School) for girls in the whole Rij. People 
are dying of small-pox, influenza and other diseases and yet the Govern** 
ment does very little for sanitation and medical relief in the villages. Our 
hard-earned money goes to the extent of Rs. 2J to 3 croros every year and so 
much of it is merely wasted. Mr, Seddon of the I. C. S. who wms once Dewan 
of Baroda wrote a note on the Retrenchment Committee Report in which 
he said to the effect that “For retrenchment every eye turns of the 
Kbangi (Privy Purse) Department. People know that a large sura of money 
baa accumulated in that Department and every year Rs. 20 lakhs are added 
to it. Even if a large cut is made in the annual Privy Purse the Maharaja's 
family would not have to sacrifice arry comfort or pomp necessary to hie high 
status. I feel confident that His Highness would rather cut down his allow¬ 
ance than allow any department to suffer on account of undue retrenchment.'" 
We are afraid that Mr. Seddon's faith is not justified. About seven lakhs are 
spent on palace additions in the P. W. D. every year, while a small village 
school, a village dispensary or a sewing class is refused grant for want of 
money. People die of dirt and deaease. The farmer sells off his cattle, latid 
or ornaments in order to pay land taxes while the Government servanta 
meobanioally get their promotions in pay. 

The children of the Sardars who fought by the side of the Gaekwars 
are being impoverished, the subjects of petty landlords are crushed by over¬ 
taxation. I want the youth of Baroda to come under the banner of this 
Praja Maridal and fight for truth and justice. Knock and thou shall eater. 
The time has come when the youth will be weighed in the balance, 

“ It is only through self-help and Swaraj that happiness is attained. We 
must organise our popular forces, train our volunteers and spread our influence 
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throughout the four corners of our Remember that all the forces 

which are evolving Swaraj in the adjoining territories are bound to ififluenoe 
our people also. If we are full of enthusiasm, if we are oonfidmt of 
marching forward let us go ahead. Our work does not stop at criticisng 
others, we have to lead the way. 


Pudukottah State People’s Conference, 

Th« following are BOme of the important reBOIutions pa«)seJ at the Pudukottah State 
Peopli’ti ('onffrence, which was held at Piidtkottah on 1 Otk A 1 lih JANUARY 1930 
under the preeidentship of Mr. A Uangaewami Iyengar, Editor, “ the Hindu.** 

The r< 8olution referring ro the esiaVjIiahnaent of fall reepotiBible Government io the 
State under the a»^gi0 of the Kaja ran as followa :— 

(a) “ T da Confereuce declares that full responsible Government should be establiahed 
in this State under the aegis of the Riji as early as possible and is of opinion that the 
introiiuction of the reforms necessary for the purpose should not be delayed on any 
account, (h) This Conference declares that the scheme of responsible Government to be 
introduced in this behalf should include (!) the establishment of a wholly elected legi^la- 
turc with plenary powers based upon adult franchise with exclusive pow.Ts of legislation 
and control over the finances of the State including taxation and expenditure j (2) the 
creation of an executive responsible to that legislature in all respects consisting of a Dewan 
to be chosen from the legislature poseesBing its confidence and other ministers chosen by 
them; (3) the introduction of such other measures and tnstitations as are necessary and 
incidental to the statue of this State as a fully autonomoae unit in a Federated Indian 
constitution bas<'d upon Dominion Status,** 

” This Conference accepts the principle of a Dominion constitution for India including 
the Indian States and while approving generally the outlines of the Scheme of Federation 
adopted at the South India States* Peoples’ Conference hehi at Trivandrum on the I4th 
January 1929 appoints a committee consisting of the President, (MLr. A Rangaswami 
Iyengar), Mr. K. Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr, 8, Yisvanatba Aiyar, to consider Ibo said 
outlines and report whether any modifications may be made therein in the light of later 
events and make recommr-ndations with a view to the discussion and acceptance thereof on 
behalf of the Indian Statis by the forthcoming Round Table Conference or any other 
Conference that may hereafter meet to settle the future constitution of India, (b) This 
Conference considers that the subjeuts of the Indian States ought to be represented in the 
Hound Table Conference equally with the rulers and suggesta the names of Sir M. Visve- 
swaryya, Dew'an Bahadur M. Ramacbsndra Rao and Mr, S, Satyamurtf as representatives 
from South India for this purpose,** 

A resolution was passed urging on the Government to take steps by means of legista* 
lion for putting down the drink evil. Mr, Natesa Sastri while accepting the principle eaid 
that H was not enough if this State alone took steps for eradicating this evil. Unless the 
surrounding districts did so, it might be imt> 0 S 6 ible for ^^be State to introduce such a 
legislation in the State as the revenue now derived by tho State would go to the British 
treasuries. They should educate the people and explain to them by lectures the evil con* 
sequences of drink, Mr. Kailasa Ambalagarar said that it would be impossible to atop 
oue who was addicted to drink from his practice abruptly. He therefore suggested the 
Issue of a license to the person who drank and unless the man was in possession of that 
license issued by competent authorities on payment of a fee^ neither arrack oof toddy 
should be sold to him. He also urged that such licenses should not be issued to persons 
below the age of 18. He thought that if such a role was made the Qoveroment would 
gladly accept it. 

The Conference also appealed by means of resolutions to the people of the State to 
remove untouchability and put a stop to the praotios of annual sacri&ees iu the 
and on the public streets. 



The Chamber of Princes. 

OPENING DAY--25th FEBRUARY 1 93 0. 

Tha ninth session of the Chamber of Princes was opened at New Delhi 
on the 25th February 1930 by 11. E. the Viceroy who arrived at eleven 
acoorapanied by his staff. The session was largely attended and no less than 
52 Princes and Chiefs were present. It was the first time since the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Chamber when the States of Hyderabad and Mysore were 
represented by the principal State officials. The following is the full text of 
His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech in opening the session of the Chamber : — 

Lord Irwin’s Speech. 

1 vvolcomc' your llightiP8flf*8 with great pleaeurt* to this ninth seesion of the Chamber 
oi Piinces. It irj hardly ncc Bsaiy for me to refer to those preoccupations which have 
tended, during the pabt months, and wliich will tend still more in the future, to absorb 
our tliouglits. They concern matters of great moment in the future of States as part 
and partners of the Indian Empire. I have no doubt that Your HighncBBes ehare with 
me the feeling that, much of the work done during the past few years, has been a prelude 
to the even more important tleliberatione in which ws must, shortly engage. None of 
us, 1 fancy, wuuli be bold euougli to claim that we could clearly forcBee the future, but 
with prudence, courage and j lint consultation I see no cause to fear that we should 
fail to find a way thiough most of our present doubts and difficulties. It ia in this 
spirit of reasoned optimism and hope that I am sure Your Highnesses will approach 
the business of this session. 

When 1 met Your HighnePscs here last year, we were all oppressed with anxiety 
at the illness of our beloved King-Emperor, and Your Highnesses will recollect that 
our lirst business on that occasion was to refer to a telegram of sympathy which, on 
your behalf, the Standing OommiUee sent to His Majesty and for which Her Gracious 
Majesty the Queen Empress had subsequently expressed her grateful thanks. On this 
occasion, I have to mak'i another an i more happy reference to His Majesty’s recovery 
and to the telegram of congratulation sent to His Majesty by the unanimous wish of 
Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee at their meeting on October 24th last, The 
telegram was in the following terms :— 

“At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princea held on 24ih 
October 1929, H, H. the Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber, announced 
that it was the unanimous wish of Tbe^r Highnesses of the Standing Committee, at 
their first meeting after His Majesty the King-Emperor’s recovery from a serious and 
protracted illness, that the sincere gratiheation of the members of the Committee should 
be recorded, and that His Excellency the Viceroy should be asked to convey to His Majesty 
and to the Royal Family an expression of their devoted and loyal greetings upon the 
occasion.’' 

To that telegram a reply was received from His Majesty as follows :— 

“ 1 have received with much pleasure and appreciation the message which you have 
conveyed to me from the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes, Please aesure 
the Chancellor and Their Highnesses of the Standing Committee of my heartfelt thanks 
for their kind greetings on my recovery from a long and serious illness.” 

Tribute to Departed Princes. 

Since out last session the Chamber has lost by death His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bharatpur, Uis Highness the Maharaja Bana of Jhalawar, H. H. tho Baja of Lunawada 
and the Thskore Sahib of Rajkot. Succeeding to his inheritanoa In 1900, Hii late 
Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur died before reaching the prime of manhood at the 
early age of 29, He had been in indifferent health for some time, and his illness was 
a eouroe of much anxiety to me. The attraction of His Highness’ personality as 
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member of this Chamber and Your Hii<hne88e8* Order was well-knowu to all of us, and 
bis lose was felt acately by his friends. H. H, the Maharaja Kana of Jhafawar was 
one of the original members who attended the inaugural session of the Chanberin 
February 1921. Born with a natural taste for literature ani learning, His Highness 
was one of those who found particular pleasure in the simpler joys of life, and his death 
has depriyed Your Highnesses’ Order of one of its cultivate<l members. His Hichness 
the Baja of Lunawada was unkn^^wn to many of us having been created a Knight 
Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire so long ago as 1889. His 
death last year at th« ripe age of 68 has left a great void in the State, of which} he had 
so long been the Buler. The Thakore Saheb of Rajkot, whose sudden and untimely 
death at the age of 45, took place within the last month, was a broadminded and progressiva 
Ruler, keenly interesitcd in the social and economic advancement of all classes of his 
subjects by whom he will be greatly missed. Your Highnesses will no doubt wi«h to 
associate yourselves in an expression of sympatliy for the bereavedJamiiies of these four 
members of your Order and to extend wishes of happiness and prosperity to those succeed¬ 
ing them In the responsibilities connected with their respective States. 

The Butler Committee. 

Shortly after 1 last met Your Highneasefl in tiiis Hous*, the report of Sir Harcourt 
Butler's Committee was published, ami it has been hitherto cou'^i lHred mainly in con¬ 
nection with the procedure to be followed for th« ra )3t effective examination of its 
recommendations and proposals. It is too early y^-t to enlarg-^ upon these, and, indeed, 
a minute and detailed conskioration of them must await the receipt of the report of that 
other body which has been concerned with the con8id»^ration of constitutional changes 
in British India. Meanwhile, the views of Your Highnesses will b:^ tentatively exprensed 
daring the present session in a series of resolutions which are contained in a general 
item on the agenda dealing specifically with the report. Wi^h respect to these resolotions 
there is on« in particular upon which I would like hero to make certain general 
observations. 

There are few of Your Highnesses who would not agree with ra^ in saying that the 
rare occasions upon which the British Q tvernment has been obliged to in^M vene in the 
affairs of individual States daring the past decade created a record in which all of us must 
feel some degree of pride. One craok^^d bell in a peal of bells can prejudice ani often 
destroy the harmony of the whole. In thflse days of publicity the shortoomingii of one 
unit in the body politic almost inevitably have the eff ct of prejudicing the reputation 
of all the other units composing that body. The good repute of Your Highnesses* Oriier 
is a matter which I, no less than all my predecessors, have regarded as a peculiar trust. 
It has been the consistent endeavour of ns who have enjoyed the privilege of friendship 
with many of Your Highnesses’ Order to enhance thp* reputation of those States who 
occupy a distinguished position within the fabric of the Empire, anfi it is in pursuance 
of these sentiments that intervention has been resorted to in recent years in the few cases 
which I have referred. 

To dfflae the degree of discretion vested in the Viceroy in such delicate matter 
would be a matter of extreme difficulty. Intervention c insists normally in an expression 
of views tending to relieve the effect of an abuse of power. These views arc generally 
expressed at a personal interview between the Ruler and either the Viceroy or his local 
representative which, in my experience, is always of a most friendly character. Speaking 
for myself, I have to acknowledge the invariable readiness with which the Rulers have 
listened to any advice I have felt it my duty as a friend to offer and the generous 
thanks with which it has frequently been received. In its mire important aspect, 
intervention will be resorted to only in oases where in the interests of Your Highnesses' 
eubjeots of India and of the Empire as a whole no o’her course se^ras possible. I 
feel confident that, in the future, the occasions upon which the Viceroy will be 
called upon to exercise his discretion with regard to intervention will gradually 
grow more rare. It is the co-operation of the Rulers of States in the interests of good 
government and of their oommon good repute which have conduced in the past, and will 
conduce still more in future to this result. 

The London Oonference. 

It gives me great satisfaction that Your Highnesses have viewed favourably the 
proposal for the Bound Table Conference made by Sir John Simon to His Majesty's 
Qovernment and accepted by them, which was referred to •!» my announoomimt of 
Ootober diet, 1929, and which is to form the subject of a resolution by His Highness 
the Obancellor« As Your Highnesses are aware, it will bo the duty of the Confetence 
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to consider the views and opinions of all who take part in it upon tho future oonstitation 
of India, Amonj? other materiala that may be before them to assist their deliberations 
will be the report of Sir John Simon's Commission, the publication of which may shortly 
bo expected, and also that of Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee. 

As I had occasion to say two or three weeks ago, it is too early yet to predict with 
certainty when tlie Conference will meet or how it will be oompoaei. 1 hope that all 
important interests will there bo beard, and that, from its discussions and mutual inter¬ 
change of views, the way will be pave^d for an agrrement between the States and British 
India in measures conaidered to be desirable for the further a lvanoo of India as a whole 
towards closer unity. I am aseared, both from the conversations which I had with 
certain of Your Highuesflcs ou the eve of my visit to England last Summer and from 
the manner in which Your Highnesaes received the atatement, that it was ray duty 
to make sure on my return that Your Highneasee share this hope. It is scarcely necessary 
to emphasise the fact that the importance of the Indian States in the body-politic of the 
country demands that an}' dfcipioiis with which they might be concerned, should receive 
from them a full measure of support. 

Development of Communications. 

Ik our Highncfisrs will rccolh'ct that, at our spssion of February llth lastjyear, I 
referred to the report of the Uoads Committee and to the possibilities which might 
ernergo from it. I b ar that the anticipations which have been aroused in connection 
with the important Fiibjcct have been in part disappointed by reason of the fact that it 
has not yet been found possible for ray Government to adopt the report and to proceed 
to carry out such proposals in it ae may secure acceptance. In these circumstances, 
there is little that I can do to add to my rcinarke of last year, beyond assuring Your 
Highnesses that iIk5 lubjrct is engaging the earnest attention of Government, and I trust 
that a settlement may be reached before long. 

At the last sej^nion of the Chamber, I referred also to the question of the future of 
the Chiefs’ Colleges and informed Your Highnesses that my Government were expecting 
the views of the governing bodies of the Colleges and of the local authorities on the 
dralt scheme prepared for theit future governance. Those views have since been received 
and I hope that before wo next meet in this Chamber, decisiona will have been reached 
satisfactory to all concerned with this important subject. Thrj good work resulting from 
the inauguration of Chiefs' Colleges is a lasting tribute to the foresight of their founders 
and can scarcely be overestimated. The need for such colleges in the middle and latter 
years of the past century was great and urgent and they have worthily fulfilled their 
purpose. Nor could such fortunate results have been possible without the active and 
sustained assietanoo of the Princ* a and Chiefs. The colleges have exercised an important 
influence in moulding the minds and characters of young Princes of whom many of 
Your Highnesses are notable examples ; and from the time of their foundation, the 
co-operation of a largo number of Princely houses with the governing and teaching 
staffs has been one of the many happy aspects of the relation-ship existing between the 
educational and political officers of the Government and the great body of the States 
wiih whom their activities have bren so closely and happily allied. But 1 cannot 
help experiencing a certain focliug of regret, which I trust will soon be dispelled, that 
the colleges appear to have suffered some decline in Your Highnesses* esteem aud it 
is my earnest hope that the phase is but a passing one and that your old regard for them 
will be revived in its former strength. It is a platitude to say that no human undertaking 
can bo beyond the sphere of need of criticism, and criticism of a constructive nature 
is always valuable for the working of any corporate institutions, educational or other. 
Changing times bring changing requirements, and it is my earnest wish to do everything 
possible to ensure the continued existence of the colleges as a medium for giving a sound 
and useful education to those for whom they were built to serve. We all alike should be 
concerned in striving to consolidate, and when necessary, to improve where otherfl before 
us have laboured with such devotion and success. 

In his closing speech at our session of February 1929, H. H. the Chancellor drew 
my attention to the question of bringing those States whose political relations are at 
present oondooted by the provincial governments into direct relations with my Government 
and in the case of other States simplifying their relations through a single intermediary. 
I have made a careful examination of the position, and have come to the conclusion that 
while the future constitutional developments in the Government of India and in the 
provinces may lead to the uecessity for a re-examination of the position of those lareer 
States whose relations with the Government o! India are still conducted through Provin¬ 
cial Governments, further changes are not practicable at the present moment. 
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The quegtion of Your Highnesaes’ co-operation in measures of humanitarian eudoavour, 
which the Government of India has by virtue of its membership of the League of Nations 
pledged itself to pursue, has previously found expression in this House notably during 
the meetings of November 1926 and February 1928 On both these occasions H, H, the 
Chancellor assured me of your efifective a88i8tanc^ It is therefoie gratifying to mo to 
observe that those assurancfs have during the past year been translated into practice. 
In connection with the obligations undertaken by tiie G overnment of India under the 
International Convention of 1921 for the euppresaioti of traffic in women and children, 
a large number of States have expressed readiness to co-operate and to undertake the 
necessary legislation to make the co-operation effective. I congratulate Your Highnesses 
on this evidence of a desire to join witli those who are working together throughout the 
world in the cause of social progress and eradication of vice. 

There is a matter of some importance engaging the attention of the Government of 
India which I would like to mention briefly to Your Highnesses. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research recently appointed a committee for the purpose of formulating 
co-ordinated measures to deal with the problem of locusts which have been taking a 
serious toil of crops in certain areas. The Committee has issued an interim report .in 
which they have declared tkat locusts are now breeding in Northern India, and that 
unless adequate measures of control are taken within the next six weeks, there is the 
grave danger of further damage, especially in Western and Northern India. The Com¬ 
mittee have suggested that the co-operation of the Indian States within their territories 
with regard to measures for dealing with this serious menace would be of great value and 
political officers are being directed to ask thoec of Yours Highnesses concerned to render 
sneh assistance as may be possible in lighting the plague. I am confident that the 
request will not be made in vain, and I need hardly eay that your active co-operation 
in these important measures will be much appreciated by my Government. 

Another matter that I would wish to mention relates to the assessment of compensa¬ 
tion for land required in British India and Indian Btatos for irrigation, navigation, 
embankments and drainage works and works connected with or subsidiary to them. The 
question has been under discussion since 1925, and a summary approved by the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes was accepted by Your Higlincssos at your session 
of February 1928. Since then, it has been considered necessary, as a result of cosultation 
with the local Governments, Political officers and Durbars to modify the summary in 
two respects, In the first place, Clause IV of the summary provided for the appointment, 
in the first instance, of Political officers as arbiters if both the parlies signified in writing 
their consent to such a course. In cases in which there might be a difference of opinion bet¬ 
ween the State authorities and the Local Government concerned as to the compensation 
payable, it was thought however that this might put States in the invidious position of 
appearing to lack confidence in the arbiters, and it was acordingly proposed to amend 
Clauses IV and V of the euinmary, so as to provide for the appointment of a board of 
arbitration in all sucb cases. In the eecond place it was proposed to include a provision in 
clause VI of the summary to the effect that in cases where rates of royalty for quarrying 
stone or excavating material are levied in British India, arbitration will be resorted in the 
manner provided in clause IV in the event of an agreement as to the rates payable not being 
reached. These modifications were recently discussed with the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes, and have received their concurrence. It now only remains for 
the Government of India to issue a resolution on the subject and this will in due course 
be done. 

In December last, the Indian Historical Br^cords Commission held a session at 
Gwalior to which certain other States sent representatives as co-opted members. The 
interest thus evinced in India's history by the descendants of those who have in the past 
played an important part in its making, is of the utmost value. There is still much room 
for historical research and 1 believe 1 am right in saying that the archives of many 
States contain a wealth of documents of historical interests which still remain to be 
explored. No nation can afford to ignore the story of its past. No people can properly 
develop without a knowledge of the factors which have gone to make them what they 
are. The great men of India have been primarily soldiers, law-givers, philosophers and 
men whose saintly lives have won them a place of honour in the regard of their com¬ 
patriots. Indigenous literature and the arts which have hitherto reached their highest 
levels under the stimulus of kingly and princely patronage have, in more recent times, 
received less attention than formerly under the pressure of those influences vrhich are 
conttnually operating in the progress of civilisation. This is now being recognised and 
the patrons of arts are more numerous than before. There can bo few better ways in whiob 
the Indian Princes and the leaders of Indian society and opinion can contribute to her 
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future tban by cultivating and assisting the arts of peace which constitute so formative an 
intiuence upon national oharactei. 

Your Highnesses will recollect having moved a resolution in the Chamber of I’lincos 
on the 24th February 1929 reconjmca'ling that, for the purpose of 8f*ction 75 of the Indian 
Penal Code, previous convictions by courts of linlian Slates should be recognised by the 
Oovernnaent of India and vice versa. As the question involved matters of administrative 
importance which concerned various local Governments and Political otHcers, I was 
unable at that stage to say moro than that the matter w.uild b<* considered with every 
desire to meet the wishes expressed by Your Highnesses in the resolution. I regret that 
the result of an examination of the proposal is that the more important Governments are 
opposed to it, while others do not view it wholly with favour. The courts have already 
a wide discretion in the infliction of sentences. It seems therefore that no useful purpose 
will be served by any further pursuit of the question, and I accordingly anticipate that 
Your UighnesBCB may be willing to let the proposal stand in abeyance as is cuBtomary at 
our meetings. 


Maharaja of Kapurthala’s Work at Geneva. 

Among the subjecti to be considered by Y"our Highnesses is that dealing with the 
woik of His HigbnesB the Maharaja of Kapurthala as a representative of India at the 
meeting of the League of Nations last year at Qenev.a. The report which His Highness 
will read to us will be no less interesting than have been thos? presented by His Highness 
himself on two previous eccasions and by the other members of your Order who have 
there represented fmlia. Wo owe 'a debt of gratitude to H’s Highness for heving under- 
taken for the third time this weighty task, ami 1 can assure him that we shall all follow 
with interest what he will have to tell us. 

Two reeolutioDB upon the agenda, one tabled by Ilia Highness (he Nawab of Malor 
Kotla are concerned with the election of the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, and with the 
amendment of Rule 3 of the rules of buBinees concerning the proposal of subj^JCts for 
inclusion in the agenda. As I have mentioned before in this Ho se, I deprecate altera¬ 
tions in the constitutions and rules of business exct^pt when neceshity has been clearly 
shown. Bat, 1 think, both these proposals arc deserving of Your Highnesses' careful 
cousideiation. 

The resolution regarding dealings between Indian States and cfti)itali8l8 and financial 
agents has already been before the Legialative Assembly and received in a slightly different 
form Your Highnesses’ approval. As a result of further consideration, it is now formally 
to he placed before you and I may have further remaiks to make upon th’s subject when 
that stage is reached. 

Before the scBsion ends, Your Higbneescs will proceed to eh cl the Chancellor au<I 
the Standing Committee for the ensuing year, and I desire to acknowledge, as also 1 am 
sure will Your Highnesses, the hard work pcrfoimcd by H. H. the Chancellor and by the 
members of the present Standing Committee during the p^^riod ot their activities. Wc 
bave been occupied with many diflicult and important (juestiuiis. The counsel which 
I bave received from those whom you have chosen to represent you, has been of the 
greatest aesistance to me, and 1 know that 1 have only to ask for the help of your chosen 
rcprceentativeB in order to obtain it in full measure. 

1 must now bring my remarka introdociug this eession to a clO'C. 1 would do so 
by again giving expression to my continued sympathy and interest in Your Iligbnesseb’ 
deliberations and to my aefeured confidence that the result of them will be to that greater 
entity of India in which they occupy such an important place. 


Proceedings & Resolutions. 

I. King’s Recovery. 

The Maharaja of PATIALA, Chancellor, moved the first resolution requesting the 
Viceroy (the president of the Chamber) to bo so kind as to convey to the King an expres¬ 
sion of their deep and unfaltering devotion to the Throne, together with their profound 
happiness and relief at the complete reBtoration to health of His Majesty. 

The Maharaja of Patiala said, last year, they recorded their happiness 
at the progrees His Majesty made towards recovery. To-day they were 
happier in so far at His Majesty had completely recovered. It needed no 
formal expression that the attachment and devotion of the Indian Princes 
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to tho Kiiig'-Emperor was iiofc a matter of mere convoDtion. It was a spoil- 
tancous and liviriK faith with them. They always regarded and would 
continue to regard the King-Emperor as the custodian of their treaty obliga¬ 
tions with Great Britain and the pivot of their common Empire. Moreover) 
King George had by his personal solicitude for them, won their deep affection. 
He would like to add as one who had enjoyed the privilege of His Majesty^s 
personal friendship and of being on his staff, that Indian States and British 
India had no bettor friend than the King-Emperor on whose recovery they 
wore to-day recording their genuine gratification. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner, seconding the Maharaja of Patiala^s resolu¬ 
tion expressing the deep and unfailing devotion of the Chamber to the King, 
said that when tho heart was full, it was difficult to giro expression to one’s 
sentiments. 

The Naw’ab of BiiorAL said that it must be tho first act of the Chamber 
this session to offer Iboir grateful thanks for the recovery of the King. 
Never bcloro was the illness of any monarch followed with such anxiety 
and whoso ivcovory had evoked such a wonderful demonstration of love and 
loyalty. 

The Maharajas of Panna and Dew As, the Chief of Sanglt and the Pant 
Sachiv of Bhoh all testified to their personal devotion to tho Crown and the 
loyally of Indians. It was difficult to find a parallel in the history of any 
country of such devotion and loyalty for a King, the reason for which was 
not far to seek. His Majesty was the embodiment of all that was best and 
noblest in tho traditional rclatiot^s of England and India and was tho binding 
force which kept all iiationalitios in tho Empire together. Moreover, ho 
was the custodian of the treaty obligations of the Princes. It was their 
proud privilege to offer their felicitations to the King-Eraporor on his 
complete recovery. 

The Viceroy, putting tho resolution to the vote of the Chamber, said 
ho would consider it a high honour to transmit to His Modesty tho message 
of the Princes and their Order. The resolution was carried. 

2. Delhi Bomb Outrage. 

The Ti'xt resolution, which also was moved by the Chancellor, placed on record the 
CbatnbeT^B emphatic conflemnation of the recent insensate and dastardly attempt on the 
life of Their Eicclkucios, and tendered heartfelt congratulations on their providential 
escape. 

The Maharaja of Pattala said that tho Princes, in their individual 
cai>acitio8, had signified to His Excellency their abhorrence and detestation 
of the anarchical attempt upon the Viceregal train and their profound relief 
at the escape which Providence vouchsafed to the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
and the whole v>arty. The Princes of India resented as a personal affront 
the attempted perpetration of a dastardly outrage of this kind. Quite apart 
from the esteem aud affection in which they held the Viceroy’s person, His 
Excellency was the representative of the King-Emperor for whose Throne 
they were for all times prepared to lay down their lives, and all that made 
their lives worth living. The attempt on the Viceroy’s life was an outrage 
against tho august personage whom His Excellency represented. If anything 
could increa'^e their sentiments of horror and detestation or could add to 
their sense of relief at the Viceroy^s escape, it would be the reflection that, 
in Lord Irwin, India had found a most true and loyal friend. Prom the 
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tinio when the Viceroy entered upon his high office ho had thought, planned 
and worked ceaselessly for the good of India. They therefore rejoiced in a 
special way to think that Providence had spared him to continue to do the 
great work he had begun. 

The Jam Saiieb felt it a cruel irony of fate that in the last decade 
assassins had attempted to take the lives of two of Indiana noblest Viceroys, 
Lord Flardingo and Lord Irwin, whoso high-mindedness and devotion to 
India was unparalleled. It was always sad to recall the memory of such 
dastardly outrages. He did not want to recall the various beneficial acts 
which had been initiated during Lord Irvvir/s Viccroyally. Ho would only 
associate himself with those who rejoiced at the providential escape of the 
Viceregal party. 

The Maharaja of Bikankr deemed it his duty to join whole-heartedly 
with the motion and offered his thanks to the Almighty for the miraculous 
escape of the Viceroy and Lady Irwin. Ho deplored the abominable outrage 
done under misguided notions of patriotism. To dj such a thing to a most 
sympathetic Viceroy was a thing that none could condone. 

The Nawab of Bhopal had no words to give expression to the depth 
of feelings of horror and resentment at tho outrage on the life of the noblest 
Viceroy. He deplored the fact that any son of India should have made an 
attempt on the life of Lord Irwin who really was India's greatest Viceroy. 

Tho Ruler of Dewas (Senior) said that Princes wore tho traditional 
leaders of those with whom loyalty was a hereditary virtue. To make an 
attempt on the life of one who was trying to remove tho present difficulties 
and disabilities of the people, deserved the strongest condemnation. 

The Raja of Mandi said that it was an insensate folly to make an 
attempt on the life of a Viceroy who w'as a great friend of India. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bjior considered it a most heinous crime to attempt 
to take the life of one who wis a true friend of India, Such action was 
sure to retard all progress, The Viceroy’s recent announcement had endeared 
him to everyone. 

The Ruler of Malerkotla said that, in view of what His Excellency 
had done for India, no one could give adequate expression of the indignation 
and horror at the dastardly outrage. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi said that the Viceroy and Lady Irwin had 
endeared themselves to all and none but an enemy of India could have con¬ 
ceived such a crime. 

The Rana of Dholpur said that every Indian came to look upon Lord 
Irwin as a true friend of the country and they all rejoiced at his escape. 

The Chief of Sangli said that the Viceroy had won the love, admiration 
and gratitude of the people of India for his solicitude for their welfare. 
It was beyond conception how any human being could think of committing 
such a crime. 

The ViOBROY, on behalf of Lady Irwin and himself and those who 
travelled with him, thanked the Princes for their kind feelings during the 
four years that he had been in India. He said, ho had greater reason 
to be grateful than he could recount to them. 

The resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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3. Condolence Resolution. 

Tiif! Ooliaoienoo resolution at the death of the Rogers of Bharat pur, Jlialawar, Lima- 
wada anti Rajkot was carried, all the Princts standing. 

Chancellor Presents Last Year's Report. 

The (Chancellor then gave an exhaustive review of the work perforraeil by the 
(Riamber ot Trincffi <inring the past year. The Maharaja of Patiala eaid that a noteworthy 
event was the publication of the Indian Stales’ Committee Report which the Princes 
regarded as a mixture of good and evil. Qrateful aa they were to tlie ViC'^roy for ttie 
sympathetic fitatesmanship which granted their retiiiest for an enquiry into the relations 
existing between the States and ibe Paramount Power and between the States and British 
tndia, they could not refrain from remarking that the work of the Indian States Com¬ 
mittee was neither as comprcdiensive nor as clearcut as the importance of the task required 

The Mahaiaja of Patiala took the opportunity of laying on the table copies of the 
resolutions unanimously adopted by the Chiefs at the Bombay Conference when they waited 
on a di'putation on the Vic^'roy in June last year. The circumstances connected with 
the appointment of tlie Butler ('onimittee led them to set a special organisation in order 
to cope with the work and it was rcsolvetl to continue the special organisation for the 
present. He was glad to say that, the interests of the Indian States were very well 
look^'d .after in England, where their reputation stood firm. In this connection, be 
expressed gratitude to the Jam Sahib and the Maharaja of Alwar and also expressed 
appreciation of tlu* work done by Col, Haekcr and Professor Rushbrook Williams. His 
Highiirsfi abo referred to the establishment of a permanent secretariat for the Chancellor 
with a separate staff and a s^'parate organisation for the control of which they had been 
fortunate in Bcouring the services of Sardar Mir Maqbul Mahmood. Finally, they had 
estahlishcd a Standing Committee of Ministers, an innovation which would add much 
to the efficient and expeditions disposal of important business. This was how they 
(‘((uipped themselves for the work which they had immediately before them. Thanks to 
tlie Viceroy’s sympathy towards the Stales they had been placed in a position in which 
they should lind full scope for their efforts, 

Indian States, as well as Brilish India, owed a deep debt of gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the devoted labours crowned with conspicuous success which characterised his 
ambassadorial mission to England on behalf of Greater India. With the recognition by the 
prime Minister and Sir John of (he right of the States to appear as a third party in the 
Round Table Conference, they had attained a position of responsibility in affairs not merely 
of India, but also of the Empire. The Maharaja of Patiala did not conceal his conviction 
that the work Insfore them was both arduous and diffcult. But, he had every confidence, 
wdth the Viceroy’s advice, the statesmanship of Indian Princes would prove equal to their 
task. Dealing with the important work of the Standing Committee at their meetings in 
March and October, the Maharaja of Patiala said that various questions were disousssfi 
affecting Indian States. These principally related to (1) radio-broadcasting in British 
India and its application to Indian States ; (2) lestrictionB imposed on the possession, 
purchase and importation of arms and ammunitionlfor the persnnal use of the Rulers of 
the States ; (3) representations of States on the Railway Board, the Rates Advisory Board, 
and the Tariff Board ; (4) construction of dams in the Indian States ; (6) revision of 
lules for the administration of the Indian Peoples’ Famine B'und ; (6) provision of a 
school at Satara for the junior officers of the Indian States’ Forces ; (7) air navigation 
in Indian States ; (8) dealings between Indian States and capitalists and finanoial agents ; 
(9) powers to be given to the Councils of Administrations of Indian States to offer troops 
to the Government in emergency in the absence of the Ruler from States j (lO) grant to 
the Ruling Princes and Chiefs of the privileges of exercising censorship over telegrams. 

Alter the Chancellor’s statement reviewing the past year’s work, a 
resolution thanking the Maharaja ol Patiala for the work he had done for 
the Chamber which was moved by the Maharaja of Bikaner and supported 
by the Ruler of Dewas was carried. 

The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Princes for their kind apprecia* 
tioD of bis work. At the suggestion of the Viceroy, it was agreed that th« 
annual elections of the Chamber be held on the 27th February, instead of on 
March Ist. The Conference then adjourned. 
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Kapurthala on His Geneva Mission. 

The Chamber of Princes resumed its sitting this morning, the Viceroy 
presiding. The first item on the agenda was the statement made by the 
Maharaja of KAruuTHALA regarding his work as a representative of India at 
the meeting of the League of Nations in 1929. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala describing the work of the delegation 
regarded the last session of the fjoague as memorable in many ways. It was 
the first session when the Indian delegation was led by an Indian and His 
Highness hoped that when in good time the honour of leading the delegation 
would fall upon one of their Order, they could confidently rely upon receiving 
the support of the British Indian delegation. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala paid a tribute to the good judgment and 
statesmanship of Sir M. Ilabibullah and opined that the presence of a member 
of their Order served to strengthen the prestige of the Indian delegation. 

Proceeding, Ilia Highness said that Sir M. Habibullah and his colleague 
Sir G. Corbett represented two departments of the Government of India 
which wore closely connected with the work of the League, which he regarded 
as a most useful irrnovatioJi. He regretted the lack of League experience, 
and urged for continuity of the personnel of the delegation to the Assembly. 

Describing the League as a sort of informal Imperial Conference which 
in no small part maintained the solidarity of the British Empire, the Maharaja 
of Kapurthala felt that the last session of the Assembly would bo re¬ 
membered for its groat activity and for the definite progress which was 
made in international relations. The British Prime Minister, by his opening 
speech, showed that Great Britain intended to base her foreign policy, as a 
whole, upon the principle of the League. The Maharaja of Kapurthala said 
that the League’s work for social and humanitarian progress was one which 
moat directly interested India. The I^oague had dona and was doing much 
excellent work in that field both in regard to collecting, comparing and 
distributing the laws and methods of different countries, so that each might 
have the benefit of the experience of the others, and also in promoting 
agreements and co-operation in matters of international concern. He had 
occasion previously to express a warning against the tendency to look upon 
Eastern social conditions with Western preconceptions and he thought that 
that warning had borne fruit. For instance, a special enquiry had recently 
been conducted into international traffic in women and children and the 
enquiry dealt with the conditions in America, Europe and the Far East. 

A desire had been expressed and had received general support that the 
enquiry be extended to other countries and in particular to those in the 
East, But it was recognised that the methods and personnel of the enquiry 
would have to be altei-ed to suit different conditions of the new field. The 
Maharaja of Kapurthala said that he welcomed the enquiry on the understand¬ 
ing that those alterations were satisfactorily carried out. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Kapurthala said that great interest was 
taken abroad in the social conditions of India, but at the same time, there 
was a great deal of misunderstanding about this country. He thought that 
it would be doing a useful service, if they took the opportunity of eradica¬ 
ting some of the misunderstandings and of supplying authoritative evidence 
of the very significant changes which were beginning to take place in India. 

61 
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Ho did not fail to give some account of the movement of reform which was 
also to be observed in Indian States. The Maharaja declared : I said 
that at any rate in the more wealthy and progressive States> the advance* 
ment of ideas was no loss marked than in British India and that indeed some 
of the States were ahead of British India in certain important respects/^ 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala thought that a notable advance had been 
made last year in the campaign for dealing with dangerous drugs. It was 
generally recognised that the manufacture of some of those drugs was enor¬ 
mously in excess of medical and scientific requirements. He was glad to 
say that those States which had so far showed lack of inclination to adopt 
measures for the regulation of the trade had, this year, agreed to confer 
together with the object of limiting the manufacture to medical and scientific 
requirements. His Highness felt that the meeting of the League provided an 
excellent opportunity of social intercourse. The prestige and precedence of 
their Order had very well been recognised at Geneva. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala also referred to the disarmament problem, 
a promising feature of which was the state of liegotiations between Great 
Britain and United States on naval questions. The League was agreed that 
an understanding between Naval Powers would do much to facilitate progress 
towards general disarmament. Concluding, His Highness expressed the 
opinion that the application of the idea of a United States of Europe pre¬ 
sented many practical difficulties, particularly in relation to the British Empire, 
not only because so much of the Empire was geographically outside Europe, 
but because so many of the economic problems of the Empire were funda¬ 
mentally different from those of Europe. 

The Maharaia of Patiala, thanking the Maharaja of Kapurthala for his 
statement, said that as a member of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations last year, His Highness had done much valuable work. This was 
the third time the Maharaja of Kapurthala had been a member of the 
Delegatioi^ The opportunity which Geneva offered for the representatives 
of the Governments of the world to meet and exchange ideas and to cultivate 
personal friendships was by no moans a mean achievement in the interests 
of world peace, and the Maharaja of Kapurthala was imminently equipped 
to play the role of their ambassador. The Indian Princes had always believed 
in the possibilities of the League. It had not brought in the millennium by 
pressing an electric button. Progress was slow, but there were limitations 
which damped the enthusiasm of idealists. The League had done much 
constructive work, and its future was full of promise. This session had 
secured the adherence of the British Empire to the optional clause, a further 
advance towards disarmament, the elimination of Cbina^s suspicion and the 
bringing about of a better understanding between the East and the West by 
constructive statesmanship with ties of cultural and economic co-ordination. 
They welcomed the proposed control of traffic in dangerous drugs. His 
Highness, in conclusion, hoped that whoever led the Indian Delegation in 
future, would uphold the best tradition of India and the Indian States. 

4. Leadership of Delegation. 

moved by His Highness the MabarajA or Kaparthala stating that 
an Indian Prince should lead the Indian Delegation to the L*jaga« of Nations at l«.^st onos 
in a cycle of three years. ® 
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His Higbiicfls the Maharaja of Kapurthala said that last year the 
nomination of an Indian as the leader of the Delegation to Geneva marked 
a new and a very great departure. It was a groat pleasure to him to 
co-operate with and assist Sir Mahomed Ilabibullah, his leader, at the last 
delegation. The resolution proposed that the leadership should be given to 
an Indian Prince as frequently as possible, and at least once in three years. 
He^ added : “ This public recognition of the importance of our Order in the 
policy of the Indian Empire is a tribute to the success achieved by its re¬ 
presentatives, We cannot have a stronger friend than Hia Excellency the 
Viceroy, and I am sure the re(iU0st embodied in the resolution will receive 
his favourable consideration.'* 

His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar said that in the existing circums¬ 
tances one delegate was appointed from England, one selected from British 
India, and one from the Indian States. So long as this arrangement stood, 
and the turn was to come normally they would have a chance once in three 
years. He said the Princes cordially agreed to being led by British India, 
and sincerely hoped that when their turn came to lead the delegation, that 
position would be equally cordially accepted by British Indians. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said :—'' I have listened with much interest 
to what Your Highj^esses have said on this important topic, and I am glad 
to have the opportunity of receiving the benefit of your views. Your High¬ 
nesses will recall the fact that the question of leadership of the Indian 
delegation was first raised in the Council of State in 1926 when the late 
Mr. S. R. Das made a statement on the subject. In March 1928, when a 
resolution was moved in that House recommending that the delegation be 
predominantly Indian in composition and be led by an Indian, the Govern¬ 
ment's reply on that occasion intimated that, while showing sympathy with 
the resolution, the Government must be free to select those whom they at 
any time considered the most suitable for a particular work and that they 
could not therefore bind themselves by any promise that the leader should 
invariably be aii Indian, At the same time, they pleaded that it would bo 
their earnest endeavour to secure the services of an Indian who might 
worthily discharge the responsibility of the leadership, and they went on 
to make it clear that in subsequent years, the Government would retain and 
exercise their full discretion in entrusting the leadership, as it seemed to them, 
either to a leader from British India or England or to a Ruling Prince, 
though the last named alternative would raise some questions that would 
require careful consideration. I am not able to say more on that to-day. I 
shall communicate Your Highnesses* views to the Secretary of State and shall 
give them myself the fullest consideration. I am sure Your Highnesses will 
understand that whatever it might be possible to do in the way of inviting 
one of Your Highnesses* Order to lead the delegation, it would be made 
difficult certainly, in advance of the constitutional issues now under discussion 
being finally decided by the British Government, to consent to any mathema¬ 
tical formula of continuity which obviously raises a larger constitutional 
principle for which perhaps the time is not quite ripe. The observations 
that have fallen from Your Highnesses represent, 1 know, the general feeling 
of your Order, and will receive sympathetic consideration from myself and the 
Secretary of State.** 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 
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5. Election of Pro-Chancellor. 

In vaskiug the Chamber to accept an amendment to the rules relating 
to the appointment of a member fo act as Pro-Chancellor who secured the 
highest votes at the Standing Committee meeting, the Maharaja of PATIALA 
said that the amendment might not bo of immediate political consequence, 
but it was intended to remove an anomaly. Under the present rule, in the 
event of a casual vacancy in the office of Chancellor, the member who secured 
the highest number of votes at the previous election of Chancellor officiated. 
This was open to some objections. These were that should the Chancellor, 
elected unanimously, proceed out of India, difficulties would arise as to who 
was to act for the latter. The second objection was that, at the time of 
election of the Chancellor, the Chamber concoiitratod primarily on the elec¬ 
tion of the Chancellor but it was apt to forget that the Prince who secured 
the highest number of votes next to the Chancellor might have to officiate. 
Moreover the Prince who would obviously bo best suited to act as Pro- 
Chancellor might not like to contest the election with the proposed Chancellor. 
This would deprive the Chamber of his direction and help. In the event 
of both the Chancellor and the Pro-Chancellor proceeding out of India or 
of being unavoidably absent under the existing regulations, the absence of 
the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor would make such a Prince ex-officio 
member of the Standing Committee and would place on him the onerous 
responsibility of directing the work of the Standing Committee. The proposed 
amendment was to eliminate these objections. 

The resolution was duly seconded by the Raja of Sitamau and carried, 

6 , Tabling of Resolutions. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next raovod a rcsoJution amflcding the rnlcfci for the conduct 
of basinesB thereby making it permissible for the Princes to give written notice of their 
intention to propose any subject for inclusion in the agenda more than two months before 
the session of the Chamber. 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that by tying down last year the pro¬ 
bable dates of the session of the Chamber to the second or third Monday in 
February, and those of the Standing Committee to the third Mondays of 
March and November, they bad fixed a period of three months between the 
Chamber and the Standing Committee meetings. But, according to the 
present rules, the members must give written notice of their proposals to 
the Chancellor two months before the fixed date. The resolution therefore 
made it clear that the notice required need not be two mouths but might be 
longer and would also evolve a convention for resolutions being received 
after the Standing Committee meetings to bo dealt with through correspon¬ 
dence. The Chamber adopted the resolution. 

7. Broadcasting in States. 

In asking the Chamber to consider the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee regarding Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application 
to Indian States, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the draft resolution 
regarding the question was first approved by the Chamber in 1926. Since 
then the broadcasting licence fee of Re. 12. and the broadcasting company’s 
share of Re. 10 had been reduced in British India to Rs. 10 and 8 reepec* 
tively. The Standing Committee recommended that similar reduction be 
made in the Indian States. Experience showed that the proposal to apportion 
the shares of the broadcast receiver licence fee could not be maintained 
on the basis arranged in 1926, that each State should retain the broadcast 
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receiver fees it collected, and should have no claim to share similar licence 
fees levied by any other State or in British India and that similarly British 
India should have no claim to the brodcast receiver liconce fees collected 
by Indian States. It was found impossible in practice to determine the 
extent to which receivers mit^ht bo served by one particular broadcasting 
station. Consequently, the only practical solution was that broadcast receiver 
licence foe collected in British India should be retained by the Government 
of India and the fees collected in Indian States should accrue to the States 
concerned. These arrangements were based on reciprocity, The Standing 
Committee had also secured assurances that instructions would bo issued to 
the authorities concerned that the term “ seditious in rospoct of censorship 
might be understood as including matters offending against States in India. 

The Maharaja formally commended the following resolution for the 
apportionment of licence fees for the acceptance of the Chamber : — 

“Each Slate ami Bnlieh India ehouhl collect, hroadcastin" receiver licence fee for 
the BtatiouB within its own territory, and would have no claim to a aliare of siaiilar 
licence fee for stations outside its own territory ; but the collecting authority would, 
of course, he free to pay any share of tiie fees collected to any broadcasting agency, 
whether inside or outside its territory, which docs, «in fact, provide a broadcasting set vice 
to stations witljin that territoiy ” 

8. Inter.Statal Loans. 

Tho last resolution, which was also moved by the Maharaja of Patiala, 
related to capitalists and financial agents. Tho original draft stipulated that 
tho previous consent of tho Government of India was essential to all intcr- 
Sbatal loans by one Ruler to another without which tho loan was to bo at 
tho lender 8 risk and without which tho Government of India would not 
ordinarily intorvono to secure its repayment. Tho Maharaja of Patiala 
explained that objection was raised to the draft and tho Standing Committee 
made some alterations by which loans from one Ruler to another were dis¬ 
tinguished from loans from one State to ^riothor, tho latter requiring the 
consent of the Government, but not tho former. The final form of tho 
resolution made it clear that the information required of loans proposed by 
States was necessary not to avoid the possibility of such loans clashing with 
similar operations by tho Government of India, but merely in order to give 
the Government of India an opportunity of offering friendly advice on tho 
subject, if necessary, as they wore supposed to know more of tho money 
market than tho State concerued. It was, however, understood that tho 
resolution would not apply to the case of short term loans for temporary 
purposes only from banks recognised for tho purpose by tho Government of 
India, Further the term alien ” would include British Indian subjects, 
as also subjects of other Indian States. 

The Chamber accepted tho resolution, and was adjourned till next day. 

THIRD D AY — 2 7ih FEBRUARY 1 930, 

At the Pi inces' Chamber on this day tho Maharaja of Patiala made a 
welcome announcement that the Nizam of Hyderabad had telegraphed him 
announcing Bs. 100,000 for the Chamber s funds towards the preparation of 
oases relating to economic and fiscal relations between British India and 
Indian States ; one lakh towards the Chamber s deputation attending London 
and an annual contribution for five years beginning from 1930 of Rs. 50,000 
towards the general budget The Maharaja of Patiala expressed gratefulness 
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to th©ir eouior brother for this generous help which showed that the Nizam 
was in sympathy with the Chamber's efforts to aecuro recognition of the 
rights and the interests of the States. (Applause.) It is also learnt that 
the Gaekwar of Barodii has withdrawn his resignation from the Chamber. 

Elections. 

The Chamber proceeded to elections and re-elected the Maharaja of 
Patiala as Chancellor for the fifth year by 25 votes against the Maharaja 
of Kasbmere 14, aiid the Maharaja of Alwar, 2 votes. 

Thereafter fho Maharaja of Kashmero was re-elected Pro-Chancellor 
by an overwhelming maj Ji ity. The Chamber then elected the following 
to the Slai3cling Committee for the oomiiig year : The Nawab of Bhopal, 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, the Maharajas of Alwar and Bikaner and the 
Mabaraj Rana of Dholpur. 

9. Welcome to Viceroy’s Announcement. 

Aftf-r clrotioii the Maharaja of Patiala move.! the first resolution cordially welcooi- 
irifi; the Announctmem, made by the Viceroy on ihc Ibfc November 19211 exprcea’ng the 
hope that it might allay the feelings of distrust and discontent throughout India, The 
Chamber noted witii satisfaction thf* proposal to call a Hound Tabic Conference in London 
of all interegtB concerned and welcomed the opportunity aflEorded to the Indian States to 
paiticipate in it. The Chamber also desired that, in view of the opinions expressed during 
the present f-ession the Viceroy may be pleased to recommend that necessary opportunities 
be provided for con uUation between His Maj-ety's Government and repres^mtaiivea 
norainatetl by the Princes in reganl to such practical proposals directly or indirectly 
affecting the Indian States as may emerge from the Round Tabic Oonfercnci or from the 
iTCommendatione of the Indian States Committee’s report. 

Tho Maharaja of PATIAL4 atiala in the course of a speech said that the 
Princes had already expressed their individual opinions welcoming the pro- 
posttla contained in tho historic Announcement which would take its place as a 
document of the highest importance. It was a proof of Britain's good-will 
towards India and of her desire to arrive at a satisfactory and amicable 
settlement of Bidia’a problems. Hebad no doubt that this policy of conciliation 
would help to allay distrust and discontent in British India. The Indian States 
wore profoundly affected by tho proposal of the Round Table Conference. 
The Princes were glad that both the Viceroy and His Majesty's Government 
recognised the vital importance of tho States being represented, They 
would fully cooperate to bring the deliberations to a successful conclusion. 
They only wanted an opportunity for discussion between them and His 
Majesty's Government in regard to proposals affecting the States which 

might emerge from the Conference. The necessity for this was obvious. 
Tho Conference would deal with <j[ue3tions affecting tho Indian Empire 
and deal with the whole field of political supremacy exercised either 
as direct sovereigfity or as paramountoy by Great Britain in India. With 
the alteration of the structure of the Government of India the political 
relationship in which the Princes stood might also be insensibly but gravely 
affected, It might bo that such changes as proposed by the Conference 

might be acceptable to them. It also might be that against some of the 

proposals the Princes might have valid objections to urge. Both policy 

and equity required that opportunity should be given to them to place their 
views before His Maiesty’s Government. The presence of the delegates 
from British India at subsequent deliberations of the joint parliamentary 
committee had been promised to British India and they also asked for tit® 
same consideration. The relationship of the Indian States to the CJrovrn 
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was essentially one that could not bo changed without the consent of both 
the parties. The position of the States which was guaranteed in any respect 
without their being giv'^en an opportunity at every State to express their 
views. They still remembered the consequences <that followed the declara* 
tion of 1917 leading to the Government of India Act of 1919. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner wholeheartedly supporting the motion said that 
the Announcement was momentous, timely, statesmanlike and most welcome. 
He had already given expression to his opinion on the Announcement to the 
press. He did not think himself justified to take up the time of the 
Chamber. 

The Nawab of Malerkotla supporting said the Conference afforded an 
excellent opportunity to the representatives of British India and the Indian 
States to meet His Majesty’s Government to discuss the problems affecting 
both. 

The Maharaja of Dewas (senior) said the policy inunciatod in the decla¬ 
ration was momentous and embodies wise statesmanship- The Princes were 
grateful for the recognition of the States to bo present at the Conference. 

The Chief of Sangli said the Viceroy would be always rernombored as 
initiating something which would reach the greatest common measure of 
agreement on the Indian problems. The Viceroy was entitled to a distinct 
place amongst the statesmen who had coi^tributed to the building up of 
the Empire. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor said the country was grateful to Lord Irwin 
for giving an interpretation to the declaration of 1917 which had driven 
away the clouds of suspicion. Another importance of the Conference was 
that it had created a suitable machinery as was demanded by British Indi 1 
and also given the States an opportunity for joint deliberation for formulating 
practical schemes. He reiterated that the States could not agree to accept 
any proposal which violated their treaty obligations and sympathised with 
those British India loaders who were working for the good of the Motherland 
by constitutional methods. He strongly deprecated the 'resolution passed 
at the Lahore Congress and which threatened civil disobedience. 

The Viceroy putting the motion before the House said : * It is naturally 
gratifying to me to find that this Chamber is prepared to set the seal ol 
its approval upon the Announcement on behalf of Hia Majesty’s Government 
which it was my duty recently to make. 1 have no doubt that Your High¬ 
nesses share the view that has always been mine own that the logic of 
events is gradually bringing us all very close to a consideration of very 
large problems and that in regard to some of these problems at least it is 
possible that differences in point of view may reveal themselves- not,—I 
hope, fundamental differences but differences perhaps of method of approach 
and so on. 

** My own view has always been that as and when we reach that stage 
there was no need to feel unduly disturbed about the prospects of a successful 
issue provided that all those concerned were willing with a reasonable 
spirit to sit down and discuss the real difficulties with a view to reaching a 
solution with regard to all interests which have to be met and it was from 
that point of view that I for a long time have thought that the right solution 
of some of the difficulties with which you and I are immediately confmnted 
nm by this way of the conference. It is also quite clear to any one who has 
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"ivon the briefest or the most superficial study to the all India side and 
character < f those present problems that no one of them can satisfactorily 
ho solved unless it ia solved in harmony and in conjunction with those 
l)y which States are more particularly affected. It ia not necessary for me 
to develop that to Vour Hi^hnes.^es but it is well that the public should 
approciatt3 that there are very few problems todiy with which British India 
is interested than can bo treated as it wore irj a vacuum without havif»g 
reactions and impacts upon the problems of the States and it is for that 
reason—the widest posaiblo reason—that I am sure that the policy of associa- 
tinf; Your Iliglinessea at the outset in those deliberations is not only wise but 
necessary. 

Your Highnesses have voiced the opinion of your Order which has been 
generally supported that the views of the States representativ.ia at the 
forthcoming conferences should be accorded equal consideration with the 
views of those who represent British India. 1 need hardly give you on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government an assurance that it will bo so. (Hear, 
bear.) I have already on another occasion defined on behalf of His Majesty’s 
(Government what 1 anticipaf.o will be the general purpose of the conference 
and I have no doubt that the opinions of the reprosei\t;itives of the States 
will there receive consideration that they deserve and that will be common* 
surate with the importance of the t>lace that the States hold and will hold 
ia the genenal fabric of the body politic in India. 

W^ith regard to the last, the third part of the resolution moved by 
His Highness the Chancellor, I would remind Your Highnesses that in the 
original communications from Sir John Simon to the Prime Minister—though 
I have not got it now before me, the terms are in my recollection—I think 
he suggested and it was accepted by the Prime Minister that the conference 
should include representatives from the States to meet His Majesty*s 
Government separately or together as necessities might suggest and there¬ 
fore I anticipate that His Majesty’s Government in accepting that proposal 
must no doubt have had present in their mind the possible desirability of 
from time to time separate consultation of the kind adumbrated in the third 
paragraph of your resolution. So far as I am concerned it is not possible 
for me to add anything to that statement but I shall transmit to His Majesty's 
Government the expression of the view, if it finds acceptance this morning, 
and place them in possession of the reasons that have led Your Highnesses 
to favour it.'’ (Applause.) 

The resolution moved by the Maharaja of Patiala was then passed 
unanimously. 


10. Butler Committee's Report. 

The statement of th • Butler Committee that the Crown was from the beginning 
of the 19tli century the ^defacto* and unquestionable paramonnt power in India exercising 
suzerain rights over the Indian States in alliance with the British Government Seems to 
be historically inaccurate. 

In these words the Mahara^ja of Patiala initiated discussion on the Butler 
Committee report. His Highness said than during the whole period of the 
Company’s Government in India successive Governors-General in India most 
emphatically repudiated any such claim and as late as the early days of the 
19tb century there were many States which were acknowledged to be 
completely independent of the British Government. It is therefore surprising 
that the Indian States Committee should have based their opinion on instauoes 
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of intervention which clearly disregarded the treaty obligations and which 
wore definitely admitted by sneoessivo Governors-Gencral up to the time of 
the Mutiny to have been incompatible with such obligations. 

Referring to the conmiiU; c/s claim that as a result of the paramountcy 
which of riCccFsity Ird the Biilish GovoTnmont to take decisions and exercise 
authority beyond the terms of a trealy the Govorntneut of India had a 
right to interfere in the injer»\.il affairs of the Slates oven when the provisions 
in a treaty precluded them froin doing so, the Maharaja of Patiala s ud the 
committee did not fully realise the effect ( r implications of quoting the 
Governmeiit of India’s o\vr» view i i support of the contention which the 
Prince'S always had contested. ‘ If in the opinion of the committee the position 
of the Indian States which wis guaranteed by s demn treaties and engage¬ 
ments can be altered by oocaRional pronouncements of the Governmeiit of 
India it seems to mo the committee have gone father than even the most 
ardent champion of the Political Department/. 

I’ho Mali a raj I of Patiala next referred to a statement by the Committee 
that intervention could not form the subject of any rules or procedure and 
the decision to intciweno ma t be loi't to tlio Viceroy Hpecially when there 
is a wide.spreid and popular d mand for a change in the form of Qovenr 
mer.t, that i?, a demarxl f o' complefe responsible Government not due to 
misgovorrimont of the Rnloi. The paramoutit power had a right to suggest 
such measuroa as vould satitsfy that (demand witiiout eliminating the Prince. 
The Maharaja of Patiala felt that tint extraordinary dictum ran so 
contrary to the inali 'nablo right of the Princes that unless every member 
of the Order repudiated it, it might under mine and destroy the whole 
fabric of the [JoHoy of their States. On the other hand, the obligations of 
the British Government to maintain unimpaired the priv^ileges, rights and 
dignities of (he Piinoes involved a duty to protect the Princes against a 
popular ogitation if such agitation was not due to misgovernment. His 
Highness asked liow this ol)ligation could give the Government of India 
power to advise the Piiiiccs (o change their hereditary and traditional form 
of Government simply because some of tbeir subjects agitated for responsible 
Government and the Volume and the intensity of the domar.d was to be 
judgfd not by the Princes themselves but by the Viceroy, 

The Chaiicoilor also held that the conclusiona which the committee 
had reached in regard to the relations which existed between the paramount 
power and the 8tatos wore (not?) on intelligible bases. After conceding 
to the Princes that the claims of individual States would be considered in 
the light of treaty, history, local circumstances and tradition, it was most 
difficult to reconcile the statement of the committee that the relationship with 
the States did not merely rest upon tre.atios and engagements but was shaped 
by Imperial necessity and the shifting circumstanoes of time. Discussing 
the questions of usage the Maharaja of Patiala drew a distinction between 
tbe aflfect of usage on a particular State in which a practice had been 
developed and uniformly acquiesced in and the application of a practice 
which had developed in one State to all States generally. He felt that the 
mere fact that a particular usage had been current in one State did not make 
it applicable to all other States. In this connection by the committee of 
the Privy Council decision that the relationship which existed between 
the Government of India and the Stales depended among other things on 
the decisions of the Secretary of State and the Government of India was 
not capable of the interpretation put upon it. 

62 
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Proceeding the Maharaja of Patiala said ; * The committee have declared 

with emphasis that it was not in accordance with historical facts that 
paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it duties 
in respect of certain matters only. They consider that the Crown through* its 
agents should have the right of interference for the good government of 
India as a whole as also for the good govornmont of iiidividuil Stites. If 
such a view of paramountcy was accepted the Grown and its agents could 
claim any rights they chose to assort and the Statos would have no right save 
those which the Crown agents thought fit to leave to them*. 

The Maharaja of Patiala next referred to the machinery suggested by 
the Committee to deal in future with measures or policies atlectirjg the 
rights of the States and held that the conimittoe did not even t )uoh the 
fundamental issues raised by the Princes. The contention of the Princes 
was that in the past the proce dure adopted by the Political department 
tended more and more to encroach upon the rights of the Stites. The 
committee recommended that questions affecting the States should be dealt 
with by the Viceroy assisted by the political secretary and whore the Political 
department of the Govornmont of India disagre d tha Viceroy might 
appoint an Advisory Council composed of the representatives of British IrKiia 
and the States and in case such joint committees disagreed more formal 
committees be appointed. The Maharaja of Patiala held that the recommenda¬ 
tions ignored altogether the differences that arose between the States and 
the Political department which at proseijt were subject to executive decisions. 
The demand of the States that such cases be subioct to a judicial decision 
had been entirely ignored. The Maharaja of Patiala urged that the findings 
of the committee unless they were agreed to by the Chamber should not 
be considered as authoritative pronouncements or interpreted as political 
practices binding against the States. 

Referring to the second part of the terms of reference of the Butle^ 
Committee the Maharaja of Patiala opined that the reoommerjdation 
were also based on a confusion of thought. The committee had laid down 
that as a matter of principle the paramount power was not justified in 
interposing its authority to secure economic result which were beneficial only 
or mainly to British India in cases where tho economic interests of British 
India clashed with those of Indian States. But the recognition of the 
claim was vitiated by the statemont of the committee that the Government 
of India were justified in interposing their authority and over-riding the 
interests of the States for the economic good of India as a whole. 

Lastly the Maharaja of Patiala felt difficulty in appreciating why the 
committee should have volunteered opinions on various financial questions 
after accepting the claim of tho Indian States that the Government should 
appoint an expert to investigate into the claims of the States for a share in 
the customs revenue and the adequacy of their contributions to Imperial 
burdens. In conclusion, the Maharaja of Patiala formally moved a resolution 
which recorded once again appreciation of tho Princes of the active sympathy 
evinced by the Viceroy in supporting the request of tho Princes for the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into their position. 

His Highness the Maharaja of KASHMIR, speaking on the Butler 
Committee’s report, said that he would be lacking in candor if be said that its 
findings hiid satisfied the hopes which they had cherished. They bed 
imagioed a committee different alike in its composition and funotioni from 
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that which ultimately materialised. It was expected that round a nucleus of 
English statesiinen of reputation there would bo grouped representatives of 
the Government of Indian States together with finaricial, constitutional and 
political experts. Such a body would have been well qualified to conduct 
an impartial enquiry into the disputed matters. Two feelings were upper¬ 
most in their minds. Firstly, they had become painfully conscious that what 
was called political ])raotico whittb'd away their rights which they believed 
to have been safeguarded by treaties, secondly they found that their position 
was one of considerable uncertainty, not merely in regard to their future 
relations with a self-governing British India but also in regard to their 
present relations with the Government of India. They were anxious to 
find out precisely whore they stood, where their rights began and those of 
the Paramount Power ended, so that they might take stock of the part 
they wore called upon to play in the Greater India which they saw shaping 
before their eyes. But the Butler Committee, from the very nature of its 
personnel and its restricted terms of reference, could not conduct the exami¬ 
nation satisfactorily. The Committee, by its own admission, was not a 
iudicial tribunal. This was conclusive evidence that the States could not 
iv(3cive at its hands that kirid of award which was their principal reason for 
asking for an enquiry at all. Even though, by the admission of the com¬ 
mittee itself, the treaties and engagements concluded by the British Crown 
may have been deputed from on various occasions within a few years 
subsequent to their original ratification, the fact remained that Queen Victoria 
had confirmed these treaties and engagements in 1858 subsequent to the 
Mutiny. During the peri< d of confusion which followed that lamentable 
occurrence, the might of Great Britain was perhaps more absolute in India 
than at arjy period, fhe Indian States might have been easily swept away 
then, but. on the contrary, Queen Victoria confirmed the treaties and 
onga;?ement8, and they were also subsequently confirmed at various intervals. 
How could it bo open, Ilis Highne.s8 asked, for the Indian States Committee 
to base so many of their findings upon the alleged fact that the validity of 
treaties w^as in reality dependent upon political practice and even upon the 
one-sided oxecutiA^e decisions of the Government of India or of the Secretary 
of State ? 


His Highness the Nawab of BHOPAL said that the Butler Report was 
a sad disillusion and must be a disappointment to the Government of India 
as they did their best to assist the committee in their inquiry. The most 
vital question, namely, the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the States, was treated in a very summary manner. It was dealt with in 
short 49 paragraphs which were neither a reasoned presentation of the 
subject nor a full, accurate or logical survey of it. His Highness orifcioised 
some of the findings of the committee to show that their relationship was 
with the Crown, that their treaties were made with the Crown and were 
of continuing and binding force, that the States should not be transferred 
without their own agreement to a rolationahip with any new Governmant 
in British India responsible to an Indian legislature. Concluding, His High¬ 
ness said that they bad valid reasons to be dissatisfied with the manlier in 
which their case as a whole had been handed by the committee. 

His Highness the Maharaja of BIKANER said that it was a good fortune 
and highly gratifying that there should be in India a Viceroy like His 
Excellency Lord Irwin to deal with matters of such vital importance arning 
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out of the Butler Report He added : ‘ It will be a sourca of fsatisfaction 
ai d encouragement to the States if, in the best iiitorosts of India and the 
Empire and with a view to launching and ensuring the euocesa of a liberal 
constitutional advance both for British T. dia and the States, llis M^ijesty s 
Government are successful in securing the confront of Your Hxoellency to act 
as our Viceroy for a further porivid.’ 

His Highness said that there was no lack of symp athy with the States on 
the part of Sir Harcourt Butler, If there were unsatisfactory features of 
the report, these wer*^ due to tlae extremely diillcult nature of the problems 
involved and the fact that there was no parallel for th^ unique position which 
the Indian Slates held. His Highness continued : * 1 am not prepared to 
regard the report as the end of things but rather as the beginning of things, 
from the consideration of which and from the negotiations resulting from 
which a final settlement on lines equitable and fair to the States might 
reasonably be expected to ensue.' 

Continuing, His Highness referred to the good atmosphere which 
followed the War and wished that it had been urilizod for working out a 
solution to the mutual advantage of V>oth sides. He regretted to say that 
that opportunity had been lost. They murit have clear cut formulas which 
should not be eubiect to the whims of political secretaries or Viceroys or 
Secretaries of State. His Highness held that extravaga?n and exaggerated 
imperialist claims were inconsistent with the pledged words of Great Britain 
and would not help the present situation. He was sure that the Viceroy 
would leave to his successors a legacy which would put a stop to the present 
system of flux ai^d drift. His Highness quoted approvingly Mr. Ramsay 
MaoDonald’s recent words about Egypt, which he said, applied with equal 
force to India, and ended in the words of the Premier : ' I will be optimistic 

to the end’. 

His Excellency the VICEROY said that the discuesion that had taken 
place was most interesting and, bo hopp’d, also useful. Their Highnesses 
had not shrunk from giving very frank expression to their views on matters 
on which they disagreed with the findings of the Butler Report. 

The words he should emphasise were the words used by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikaner, that this wa» the beginning and not the 
end of the discussions and that both Their Highnesses and His Majesty’s 
Government would have ample opportunity to consider and discuss these 
things together and on which there was sure to emerge a large measure of 
agreement. As regards tlie various detailed resolutions on the report, 
the Vioeioy said that he would not be prepared to commit the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State on a declaration of policy on matters which 
were still in an early stage of discussion. As regards the general criticism 
of the report, it was hardly likely that these enquiries would succeed in 
producing a report that would give universal satisfaction. Such reports 
were produced rarely in human affairs. The Viceroy had no doubt that, 
as Sir Harcourt Butler had told him in private talk, the true value of the 
report was to stimulate discussion like the one which they had enjoyed this 
afternoon. The Viceroy had no doubt, at least on one point, that one 
broad result of the investigation and report had been to ensure to their 
Higbnessea an opportunity that their Highnesses had wanted for sometime 
past, for getting matters of such importance into the arena of practical 
disoussiOQ. If through inadvertance or for other reasons in the past this 
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could not bo brought about, then he saw nothing to regret but everything 
to welcome the eveT)t8 which had led to such frank discussion among the 
parties ooitoernod. lie couM not agree with all that had been said by 
Their Highnesscfi, but be welcomed this practical discussion on matters of 
which all of them recognised the importance. 

The resolution was t iken unanimously passed ar<d the Viceroy thanked 
the Chamber for appreciating his work in this connection. 

11. Giving Effect to Resolutions. 

Ofi thn of HighiiC^H thf o{ Sangli, iIse Cl!»»nb-r atiup^eH a rrsolu* 

lion hwtlionFiT'rr I ho FJan'lmg c onmittoc to tako p\icl» action as m.iy b? nccessarj' 

<lut ing tht*. couisr. o! tl)o yrar arui ppociaily to iifjd»-itako n* gotiat ions, in lurtbcrancc of 
< ho rfe(»]ulinL6 a 'opled at this st*t»feion and in other trshioiitj. 

The Chamber then adjourned till next day. 

POURTH DAY -2dth. FEBRUARY J 9 3 0. 

^2. R-ftl»tions with Paramount Power, 

I'll* Nunah of Ht-ond mowd a icsuiution t-xpressirg tho opini(»t! oi Ct}atnb<^r 
that thr finiPi hiu\ >o r<. \ if’ ite cotJbtdution with a view to ei,larging its functions 

and pMW; IS, 

In moving the resolution on ibis day His HigLucss said that in spile of 
the fact that the fur ctions of the Chamber which was a result of the Montagu 
Chelmt^foi’d Reforms wore purely advisory, it has more than justified its 
existence. The committee of their Ministers dealt with a numb'r of 
questions which bad been a source of friction betwcui the Government 
of Ifidia and the »Statcs. The quostion of Air Navigation an:l the rules 
relating to employment vt Europeans and others iii their services were 
two of such instaisce^i. Lastly the appointment of the States committee 
could also be regarded as an aebievement of the Chamber, By whatever 
criterion it might be judged, whether by the number and importance of its 
achievement in the variety of its interestR or the help it reridercd to the 
Govornmerit of India, succct^g of the Chamber could not ba denied, The 
record of the past nine years justified the proposal that the powers and 
functions of the Chamber bo enlarged. Ho did not contemplate that tbe 
Chamber should in any way interfere with the rights of the paramount 
power. But ho felt that they could legitimately claim for their mutual 
good to bo more freely aeeocialed with all questions of policy affecting 
the States. 

Tbe Nawab of Bhopal also believed that if tbe functions of the Chamber 
were enlarged those Princes who, so far had kept aloof, would recognise 
that the time had come to abandoFi their policy of isolation. Lastly, the 
Nawab said that tbe constitution of British India was in the molting pot 
at the Round Table Conforenoe, which was expected to meet before the 
next session of tbe Chamber. It was only wise that their representatives 
should go to tbe Conference with a clear idea on the subject. He regarded 
it as premature to indicate the direction which their advance might take. 
That w'as a matter, be felt, which should be left for discussion with which 
the Political Department should also be associated. 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, seconding the resolution of the Nawa^ 
of Bhopal in regard to Sanads said that the Princes had always felt verT 
strongly on that subject. From tbe different interpretations put on Sanads^ 
a great deal of hardship and injustice bad been caused to several States. 
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Ha recognisf'd th.it tho Crown had the power to curtail the powiM’s of the 
States in certain cases, but Sanads did not confer any now rights. On 
the other hand it was a rostatemont of tho privileges and rights enjoyed by 
the States and as such should not bo allowed to operate to tho detriment of 
the Princes. 

Tho Maharaja of Patiala, supporting tho i evolution, held that the 
Sanad was a sign of mutual conBont, and the grant of it should not bo m:ido 
the occasion to deprive the States of their powers, 

The VrcEHOAL putting tho motion to the Chamber, declined to express 
bis pereortal opinion on matters of fact or of law. He looognisod tho 
usefulness of tho fact that attention had been drawn to tho matter. 

The Chamber adopted the resolution. 

13. Fiscal Claims of the States. 

it IB thu!, in rbn past., fr’ iw-v'otupp, (tprivr«l from tlir* it parttnnrng of 

g'-neiHl utiiny in tliis ommiiy, li'tvt* v*'axihHi l»y India, no share bring 

prrrn to th<‘ JSfatrp. Tlnit IftiiMtoatft haTi; is long overdue* nti.l we an* nafiiral!}' aTixi-ins 
that tJiri'o slmuld bf no 1 'elay in cioatmg an expert ci>nHnittt'o upon which the vii-ws of 
Britis^h India and of the SlaU-B should {)v adi'quaudy i<»prr>fientrd. 

In those words tho Maharaja of Kashmir moved a resolution, requesting 
the Vfc-‘roy to appoint an indop^jjdent expert body to explore the fiscal 
claims of the States after ensuring that tho personnel and terms of reference 
were settled irj agreement with the Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
The Mahar»j‘i of Kashmir said that the necessity of making tho committee 
independent and composing it in such a way that its decisions were impartial 
was obvious. He urged that the tertna of reference of such a committee 
should include all tho fiscal and financial questions which they regarded as 
at issue between them and Ihitish India. 

The Nawab of Bhopal, seconding the resolution, pointed out the cases 
of salt, opium and customs as some of the fiscal points at issue between 
British Itidia and the States, 

1 he Jam Sahib further supported the resolution. Equity and policy 
required a committee, tim scope and personnel of which should bo decided 
in consultation with the Chamber as recommended by tho Butler Committee. 

The Pant Saebiv of Ithor held that the oommiitee should have been 
appointed long ago and a readjustment of the fiscal policy of tho Government 
of India was urgently demanded. 

The Viceroy appreciated the object of tho resolution and recognised 
the necessity of Bome work which must bo dune. He assured them that 
the task as recommended by the Butler Committee would be initiated in 
consultation with the Standing Committee. He was not sure whether the 
Committee would be appointed at once or should wait till the report of the 
Statutory Commission was published, to take proper guidances from it. 

The resolution was adopted. 

14. Intervention in Internal Affair*. 

In the opiraioo of the Chamber, the time was now opportune for di finfng, by joint 
consnitation between nominees of the Vseruy an*i those of the Chamber, ibe bawifi of 
intervention iu the internal affairs of State. 

In moving the above resolution the Maharaja of Bikanir said that 
the opinion of tbe Butler Committee that paramountcy must remain para^ 
mount was a counsel of despair. If they could lay down in what ca*« 
there should be no intervention, they would achieve eomething. The pfeseot 
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policy was like setting np two sovereigns in one State, one the Ruler and the 
other, the rolitical Agent. He bitterly complained of repeated interference 
even in domestic atfaira and intrigue by Stata officials was encouraged. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner said that the fewer the interventions, the greater 
would be the all-round prosperity in the States and their rolationa with 
tijo Govcriiinent would bo haimonious. He said there were two schools 
of thought, one holding the view “ scrap the treaties and the other 
“ honour them '' in the fair name of England. So also, one school was for 
intervention, while the other was opposed to it. A popularised form of 
Government may leave the Prince alone or may like to work in co-operation 
or may even tend to intervene in Slate affiiirs. Iho Miiharapi said that 
those very fears compelled them now to be assured that their interests will 
be safeguarded and that there will be no intervention. 

In supporting the ropolulion, the Navvab of Bhopal said that their 
trouble lay in the evil rcEuhs of the misapplication of the doctrine of 
paramountcy. All of them were attacked more or less seriously and frequently 
with discomfort in the ftjrni of intervention, the results of which varied from 
feelings of uneasincbs and occuirences of acute irritation. It was regrettable 
that the chief exponents of the doctrine had wisely left its extent undefined 
or to the idioeyi ciaaics of individual political officers. The Butler Committee, 
to whom they looked t(< improve matters, had failed to do so. In their 
opinion, imperial necessity and new coiiditions might, at any time, raise 
unexpected situations and conse<iuontly they held that paramountcy must 
remain paramount. The Committee also added that paramountcy must fulfil 
its obligatioiis, defining or adapti. g itself to the shifting necessities of time 
and the progressive development of the States. The Nawab of Bhopal 
asked how they could fail to take alarm at this view which overlooked the 
limits sot by ancient and solemn treaties. The future will ii.deed be dark, 
if on paramountcy asid paramountcy alone could the States rely for I heir 
preservation th •ough the generations that wore to come. They, instead, 
stood on the firm ground of their treaties and on the good faith of the 
British Government. To-day, they wanted confidence with regard to interven¬ 
tion arid they would be satisfied. 

Proceeding, the Navvab said the Princes recognised that, in some very 
exceptional cases and on the basis of mutual coiieont, llie intervention of the 
paramount power in the internal affairs of the States would be justified 
but only then would any deviation from the implicit rights of Princes be 
permissible. In all other cases, Piinoes “ are and shall remain absolute 
rulers of their States and the jurisdiction of the British Government shall 
not in any manner bo introduced,’^ The resolution, if given effect to, would 
serve a most useful purpose and put an end to the persistent and petty 
infringements of the rights by individual political oflioors also. The Nawab 
of Bhopal believed that the appointment, as proposed in the resolution, of 
a joint committee to deal with the subject vras advantageous both to British 
India ajid Indian States, “Should it succeed in laying down a definite 
policy consistently with our treaty rights and obligations, it would remove 
all causes of friction and misunderstanding and would give us confidence. 
In this it would do a great service to the cause of the Indian States as 
well as to the cause of the Empire/’ 

Seoondir g the Nawab of Bhopal and urging the revision of the constitu¬ 
tion of the Chamber, the Maharaja of Patiala held that the Chamber had 
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dealt with a due Reuse of respooBibility and moderation with many very 
delicate rpiestiona. They were grateful to the Chamber for giving them 
fin opportunity of working to^?ether. It has done much to break down the 
isolatiof) between individual rulers which, in his opinion, had done irifinite 
harm i ot merely to their Slates but to the Government of India. He 
concurred with the mover that the time had arrived to revise the constitution 
of the Chamber and enlarge its powers. 

The Maharaja < f Drwas supporting said that the Chamber had done 
valuable services to the Empire and, in these days of democracy, not the 
individual but the collective voice had the weight which was likely to be 
accepted. The Pant Sachiv of Bhor further supported the r'folution. 

The Maharaia of Bikanek, claiming that ho was one of the foutulers and 
the first Chancellor ai;d also for five consecutive years, held that the useful¬ 
ness and potentialities of the Chamber were very lirge. He hoped that 
with enlarged fuiictions and powers it would soon be in the position origirjally 
intended for it. He pointed out some of the subj'^cts which the Chamber 
was precluded from discussing. Ho specially mentioned, in this connection, 
the case of the Indiarj State foicos which were primarily maintained for the 
defence of India and the Empire and the into rnal security of Slates could 
not be discussed by the Chamber. Another Bubjeot he mentioned was the 
qiiofetion of eimpbfication of the political relation between the States and 
the Political Department and he urged the nror'ssity of direct communication 
with the Central Govornmoiit as intermediaries caueed delay arid misunder¬ 
standing. lie further urged that there should be a single intermediary between 
the States and the Viceroy, namely, the Agent to the Governor-General. 

After suggesting the provision of a clock and a boll for calling the 
attention of the members to the time-limit, the Maharaja of Alvvar deprecated 
canvassing as a thing beneath a Prince, although it was a perfectly legitimate 
parliamentary procedure. Referring to the main resolution, ho regretted 
that the eastern States of Rajputana had no direct access to the Viceroy 
while comparatively now States in Madras and t he Punjab enjoyed the 
privilege. Quoting the Montford Report, he urged the claims of big State»» 
specially those of Rajputana, for direct access to the Viceroy. This will enable 
their relations to be more harmonious. 

The ViCBKOY, speaking on the resolution, said : — 

The two speeches to which we have listened have delivered with 
great frankness and been full of interest and I should like if I may, though 
constrained to make one or two ob8erv<ationa in regard to them, to congratulate 
those who have delivered them upon the ability with which they marshalled 
their observations. I made a few observations on this question in my 
opening speech to which I co not desire to add anything material and which 
I think represent my general feeling on this very diflBcult question. I 
intervene for a moment or two now rather for a different purpose, I think 
that there is perhaps a certain danger if the matter is loit before the public 
at the stage. There may be some danger of the public obtaining an incorrect 
perspective of the problem which should be as much regretted by Your 
Highnesses as it would be by myself. H. H. the Nawabof Bhopal, in seconding^ 
said that be was proposing to apply himself mainly to the situation to-dl^ 
and H, H. the Maharaja of Bikaner, in proposing, told us he would in p$rt 
arply himself to the position of yesterday and I could not help 
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that the implication of a part of his speech, moving the resolution, would 
bo that Political Olfioors and Rulers are perpotuilly at loggerheads* 

H. H. the Maluraia of Bikiner : That was not my intention* 

The Viceroy : “ I need hardly say that I myself am proof against such 

a misconception. I am only seeking to protect the publio who might be 
loft to wonder how any system open to such difficulties could work at all 
and while both II. R. the Mabarajiof Bik trier and I should no doubt agree 
that there might be occasions which the Political Officers c)r, for that 
matter, the Rulers might say or do thirjga that wo, wiser than they, should 
piefer to have said or done d flPorontly yet, I am sure that none of Your 
Highnesses would contest the statement that the relations of the Rulers 
with the Politicd OlliceiB arrd the relations of the Political Officers with 
the Rulers have been in the main one of mutual respect arid mutual 
friendship and that each officer and the RuB‘r with whom he served have 
probably a long period of friendship to their credit and that brings me to 
the general observation that I would mr.ko. 

I think it is important in considering this matter to keep our eyes 
fixed upon the realitn^R of the problem. 1 do not for a moment contest the 
Nawab Sahib’s vicw.s that it is of great importance to the Prince to seek 
as close a defun'tion as possible of the basis of intervention. On the other 
hand, I would ask bits) to draw what seems to me a moral, full of significance 
from tbo fact, as pointed out in Sir Harcourt ButloPs report in paragraph 
37 in which actual cases during a period of ton years of intervention are 
enumerated and as anybody can see who looks at the paragraph in which 
they are set out in their own fortunately very insignificar.t and limited 
proportion. 1 have yet to learn of a well-administered statewbich has over 
had cause to conipliin within our own working time of unreasonable inter- 
vontion by the reprpsentative of the paramouiit power. I speak no doubt 
from a different angle from that of Your Highnesses in this matter because 
I speak as one who is responsible for advice given to the Crown on this 
matter of intervention and I cm assure Your Highnesses what you will 
be very ready to believe that there is no part of the Viceroy's duty to 
which he devotes more anxious thought or which causes him a greater 
measure of di’^quiet and anxiety than the cases on the border lino of rights 
or the desirability of intervention. 

** It is commonly said that intervention should be closely defined and 
should bo ns far as possible divested of any discretionary element. With that 
as an academic principle, many might be disposed to agree but I would ask 
Your Highnesses to boar in mind that the kind of ease that we all have iu 
mind or have before us, that of extreme misgovernment or extreme financial 
embarrassment leading to misgovernment that any of those cases do ultimately 
involve—nod it is as well that it should be recognised—do ultimately involve 
discretionary action. The Viceroy, when any such cases arise, has to ask 
himself, If the degree of financial embarrassment in this state is such that, 
unless it is checked it will lead to gross misgovernment and will leadto all 
evils that will follow from that” and, therefore, it is in my judgment impos¬ 
sible to suppose that whatever plan you adopt to regulate the relations of the 
paramount power to the Indian States, you can ever wholly get rid of that 
discretionary reserve of judiment that has to be allowed in the person of the 
King’s representative. I do not know that I should have been movrd to make 
these observations bad it not been for one observe tion that fell from Hig 
63 
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Highoess the Nawab of Bhopal in which ho said, discussing this very point, 
that be thought that, in very excoptional cases and on a basis of mutual 
consent, intervention might be jU3tifi«3d. I do not think there is ever likely to 
be mutual consent because my whole case is based on the assumption that there 
would be so grave an instance of maladministration that the maladministrator 
would be the last person ever likely to consent and therefore, I an airaidthat 
the Nawab in that respect is advancing an ideal which in this imperfect world 
we can hardly hope to attain. Your Highnesses know sufficient of my mind 
and you know sufficiently the minds of my predecessors to fo.'l sure that inter- 
ventioHj while it must, as I think, letain that discretionary element for which I 
have argued, is resorted to only in the rarest possible case^s and that it is with 
the utmost distaste and utmost reluctance and unwillingiiess that resort is 
had to it. Therefore, while I proceed to put the motion to the Chamber 
and while I should be willing to go as far as I possibly can with Your 
Highnesses in examining general groutids on wliich, in mutual consultation, 
the purposes of tee resolution might be examined, I did feel bound to 
make it plain in justice to what I conceive to bo my responsibility and in 
justice to what I also believe to be Your Highnesses* purposes that as far 
as I can see there will bo real difficulties in any attempt to reduce to a 
narrow legal definition matters that, in some of their aspects for reasons 
that I have said, must always continue to retain discretioriory elements.” 

After the Viceroy had concluded his speech on the intervention 
resolution the Nawab of Bhopal explained that what he said was that, 
though Political Officers had been their best friends on the whole, not all 
of them were so and it was these unfortunate oxc ’^ptions vvbQ had done 
the damage* The resolution was put to the House and carried. 

15. The Crown's Obligations* 

The Maharaja of Alwar moved the next resolution, plaoin^^ on record tbo considered 
opinion of the Chamber that th tru^* relationship of the tSrates with the Crown was 
foonded upon (1) parties and etigai;’(*ment8 which bound parties and (2) the usage which 
was established by mutoal ooa-)oat. The Chamber was of op?niou that the obligations 
of the Crown and States, arising under these two beade, remained unaffected by the 
doctrine of paramountoy referred to in the Butler R-port. 

The Maharaja of Alwar said the question wag one of extreme delicacy 
and difficulty, the discussion on which was initiated by the Butler Reports 
Quoting extracts, be pointed out the weak points of its arguments and said 
the position of the States was bound by treaties and engagements. He 
enumer ted the nature of some of the misunderstandings in which interven¬ 
tion might be necessary. Difficulty generally arose in correctly understanding 
the terms, such as Vassal State, Sovereign State and Feuditory State, about 
which miaooDoeption had already occurred in the past. His case was clearly 
explained in the resolution. He recognised that paramountoy without 
power of intervention would be meaningless. It was, therefore, necessary 
to explain fully all the implications. The position, taken by the Butler 
Committee, had no parallel in the world. The resolution, if accepted, would 
go a long way to allay distrust and suspicion. It was not their intention 
to weaken the hands of the Crown. It was through the Crown that they 
expected treaties and engagements to be honoured and respected. Paramountoy 
or no paramountoy, definition or no defi »ition, the Princes of India were 
pledged friends of the British Crown and would always remain so. 

The Bana of Dholpur, supporting the motion, said the position defined 
in l^e resolution was clear and accurate. They would stand by their 
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rei^ties anl tnents. It was a faith with tho Prinoos that Britain 

would never repudiate her obligations. Their loyalty was not dictated by 
the doctrine of paramountoy and their attachment to the Crown was 
spontaneous. Ho made a per>;onal appeal to the Viceroy to give them 
sympathetic and powerful backing. The resolution was put to the House 
and carried, The Charabar then adjourned till the next day. 

FIFTH D A Y -- I St . MARCH 1 93 0, 

16. Doctrine of Usage. 

The Cha’nb‘>r held ir« linal Hitting to-day. The Viceroy pr gided^ 

The Maharaja of BIKANER moved that it was t!ie opinion of the Chamber that the 
doctrine of ussag^^ an \ political pi act ice, as expoundt^d by the Indian States Committee, 
was neither sound in its conoopMou nor fair in its application to the relations enbsiiting 
boi'veen the Clovvn an 1 tho Indian States ; that tho doctrine had in the past been the 
cauHo of eerlouH and un jastifiablo fiictoacbracnts upon the internal sovereignty and aatonomy 
of In iiari Srates which wme rocoguistet in sol* nan treaties* engagements and sanads ; 
and that- the oouiHe of p'acrice t'<d.owcd with respect, to individual States by the Political 
D partmeiit of tho Ooverunaant of India in oartam eventaailties, which had neither been 
consistent nor uniform or to wh eh, from time to time, exception bad been taken by the 
States cono’raed, or which a»'u«a during the ralnority, joint administration or any fQOh 
jnterrugnnm when the Gi.vernm'mt of India held the positiou of a trnitee with respect to 
tbu State concerned, coul t not afford any basis for intervention by the Govern men t of 
India to tih\ prfjudio* of tiiu ackn »wlQdg<»d rights of the State, 

The Maharaji of IPk-inar ask'tid what usage was and bow it Hid originate. The 
States contimded that the mere asking for the advice of a political oflGloer did not torn a 
particular course into U'^age. He held that no usago had a binding force if it came into 
conflict with ti'< at irs and no usage would be binding if it grew daring the minority of 
a Ruler. La-^tly. the usage oC one State couhi not be applicable to Other States. The 
Maharaja of Bikan .r complained that although usage interfered with treaty rights and 
Internal affairs, tht; States ba.l no voice in framing it. He referred to tho case of Manipur 
in 1891, when all una^en an I praotio'^8 w *ro denied and dismissal by a stroke of the pen, 
a highly obj‘Otionabio and illegal course. 

His Highness held that, the question of usage or sofferanoo in the Indian States con'd 
not bo judged by such practices between two iudependent foreign powers. Did the Govern* 
ment, he ank-vl, expect us to declare a war or send an ultimatum when their treaty rights 
were saoritic'd ? H* said that the time had oomc for tho revision of the whole policy. 

The Chit^f of SANGLl supporting tho motion said that the Paramount Power should 
not apply its authority lu an arbitrary way, but with the consent of the States, which 
course would ba conducive to harmony. He felt that it was inconceivable that there 
could ba an usage with uaiversal applicability. The idea that such a thing was possible 
bad done immunise harm in the past. He urged that the time bad come for an impartial 
enquiry 10*^0 tho whole subjeet. 

The Viceroy put the resolution to the vote of the Chamber, which was carried onanl^ 
mously. 

17. British India and tha Statas, 

The Maharaja of KASHMIR moved the second resolution of the day, recommending 
the creation of an effective machinery for lettleraeut, by mutual agreement, of matters of 
common concern to British India and the Indian States. His Highness said that in 
matters of common concern it, was necessary, in the interests of both the parties, that a 
machinery should exist which would ensure a folly impartial consideration''f th« views 
and interests of both. At present, it was the paramount power that was called upon to 
dfold*^ matters of oommen oonc-^rn. That position was hardly fair either to the Paramouut 
Power or to the Princ-s, because the Paramount Power was to closely identified with the 
Government of British India that dr>oisions in snob oases were at times almost perforce 
based open an insufflio'eat appreciation of the Princes'rights. The Maharaja of Kashmir, 
in gopport of this oonti^nHon, referred to the evid<*nos given before the Butler Committee, 
and sail that they c almed that whatever machinery was evolved, it should form part 
of the constRutiou of India and should be created by statute so that no other body formiag 
pert o! thttt conetituiiOD, might hate authority over it. 
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The JAM SAHEB of Nawanagar, seconding the re«»*>liU.ion, a disit^notiia bet¬ 
ween the local an<i imperial functions of the Qoveroment. of Iniia. The former 
were confined merely to the executive of British India, while in the latter aspect, the 
Government of India was vested with the impartial c nsideration of Indian interests 
as a whole, and was expected to do justice b«*tween British Irniia and the Indian 
States. The Jam Sahib hnld that in matters of common conctTn between the two 
component parts of India, the m^’thod so far followed liad b'on for the Government of 
India to decide questions in its i?np'^’rial capacity and decisions giv^n exparte. The position 
would be accentuated when the Gfivernm»'ni of Intiia earne more riireotly under the 
control of the Legislature. The Governm nt of In lia had taken so far the position of a 
judge with the result that their interests had gone to the wall. hoped some suitable 

mschin'^ry would be devised to meet the exigencies of the case. He moved for the 
creation of the effective machinery for the settlement of mutual agreement of matters of 
common oonoern to British India and the States. 

The Maharaja of DEW AS (Senior) felt that good many matters of common interest bet¬ 
ween the Indian States and British India should be decided by the common consent of all. 

The Baler of BH aW xLPUB further supported the resolution. II^ said the Legislative 
Afwembly could criticise the policy of the Government if they wanted, hot th<» S ateg 
conld not. They did not wish to interfere in the interna! affairs of Bnrish India but their 
Inter-depcndenoc was very close . Therefore, there was an urgent need of machinery as 
urged in tbs resoJntlon. The resolution was adopted* 

IS Personal Status of Princes. 

The Maharaja of ALWaR next moved that matters affeo ing the personal and dynastic 
status of the Rulers should be the subject of decision by th‘» V c^roy, the representative 
of the Crown in oonealtation with selected members of the order of Princes. 

The Raja of 81TAMAU, in seconding the resolntinn, said that the Government of India 
would increasingly be responsible to the Iniian Legislature and it was only fair that 
a similar latitude was allowed to them. The resolution was farther supported by the Chief 
of Bangli. 

The Pant Sachiv of BHOR opposed the resolution and sugg^^ted an amendment to 
add at the end of the resolution :—** if any Prince wishes to have this procedure aiopted 
in his case, when his status is sought to be adversely affected.** 

The Chief of JAMKHaNDI also did not accept the resolufion. He did not regard the 
Chamber as a truly representative body, U was only if the Chamber were a duly cons¬ 
tituted body, including great and small Princes, that such a resolution could be acceptable. 
It was bis painful dnty to oppose the resolution. 

The Maharaja of ALWAR said that be did not understand the implication of the 
amendment of the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. He said he wanted such consultation only 
after a Prince bad agreed to it. 

The Maharaja of BIKANER said that the misunderstanding was genuine, because the 
reaolution was purposely kept in that form. The cases cont#*mplated by the resolution 
were really those when matters like deposition, abdication, curtailment of powers and 
succession disputes were involved. Moreover tb^v wished to imply, by this resolution, 
that such matters should be disposed of by the Viceroy as the representative of the Or 'Wn, 
and not by any pres»»nt or future Government of India. There was no attempt at fettering 
the freedom of the Viceroy's action. It was the Chamber or its Standing Committee that 
was to be consulted, but the selected persona would naturally be those who knew the 
particular State and inspired confidence in the Euler concerned. 

The VICEROY then put to vote the Pant Sachiv of Bhoi*i amendment which bad 
throe snpporters, and was rejected. The Vloemy said that in such matters the Viceroy 
generally oodeavonred to purs e the line of action indicated. But Hi** Etoelleuoy met ono 
difficulty. He found that it was easier to accept the Maharaja of Bikaner*# iaterpretatdoo 
of the resolution than to accept the resolution In the literal form in which it appeared 
on the paper. The effect of the exact working of the resolution would b<*> to put the 
Vioerov*s po'iver* in this matter in quasi commission. That was not, the Viceroy waa 
aore, Their Highnesses* intention. N was it possible for His Excellency to accept that 
pcsltfon. The Viof^rcy did not agree with the Chief of Jamkbaudi that the dnty of oppcsl* 
ticn was painful. U was healthy for the Chamber’s debates to have as much difilarenoes 
of opinion as possible. The Viceroy then pot the resolution subject to tba reserfatioii that 
he had nentfoned. 1 be resolution was eartied by e majority. 
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19. Independence Creed Disapproved* 

The Maharej^ of ALWAR movM ! This Narendra ManHal, while welcomlnfif the 
aifainnaf'nt V^y Bririnh InMirt of its clue place among the D‘>rainlone of the Brirfsh 
Commonwealth at the earlif*«t date possible con^istpntIy with the n^’Oessary safe guards 
and regervartons in respfCt of all the different interests in the country, reaffirms its 
resolution of last year, and desires to place on record its emphatic disapproval 0 ! the 
policy of separation from the British Empire . 

The Maharaja of Alwar said that independence was the law of life in every sphere. 
One wishes to attain indep ndence, physical, mental or spiritual, but whil«- this was 
an inherent tendency, they had in this mnn'iane world to accept the bondage of 
wisdom. That, was the bonriage that kf pt sroiety, community, nationality and inter¬ 
nationalism going. Indepf'ndence bad thus to be regulated by the force of circurastanees. 
So fai as the States wrrp conoprned, they were bound by the word of honour, given by 
their ancestors in their treaties and engagements : “ Subject to our aliegiance and 

fidelity to the Crown we are free to Sfvk as much independene<» for our country as would 
enahl^ it to hold its h> a<i high among the sister Dominions’* We of British Iniia and 
of the Ititlian States, have diff rent destinies to woik out, but we are unitedly bound in 
allegianc* to the same Crown. Wo want to march tog<»thcr, provid»*fi that the link of 
the Crown continues to bind us together and to render, while keeping our identities 
separate, the greatest Bervic*^ wo can to our motherland. 

The Nawah of MALEUKOTL V, seconding the motion, assured the Chamber that their 
Order could resist ev.'ry attempt to separate India from the British Connection, The 
resolution was then put to vote and carried unanimoiiBly. 

20. Plea for “Rule of Law.^’ 

The Jam Sahib of NAWANA3AR next rnov-d Ihst suitable machineries be made 
availabh'* to adja licate upon all matters of a justiciable nature and to arbitrate finally upon 
thos** of a non justiciable nature in issue between the British Government of British In'iia 
and the Indian S-atea or between the Indian S’ates inter se, provided that in the last 
named case both the parties agrees to the employment of these machineries. In case they 
do not, th** pres'mt method for settlement should continue. 

The J,4ra Sahib said that often cast's arose which were matters for a judicial court. 
What form the mactiiiiery was to take, he said, it was too premature to state. It might 
take the form of a Supreme Court 01 a Ju ticial Committee, but whatever form it would 
tak**, its df'cigions should be in the nature of a judgment and not merely a statement 
of the laws and ord( rs of the Ex cutive. He felt that Bntish India would welcome the 
proposal, which would definitely esiablish the rule of law in the country. “ We are 
often asked to create the rule of law within our territorieu, and we only ask that the rule 
of Jaw be established between ue and British India.** 

The Ruler of Bhawalpur, i-econding the motion, felt that the resolution was a practical 
necessity The machineiy sugg^^eted would put at rest for all limes the existing and 
future dififureners of opiniou. The Chamber adopted the resolution, 

21. Simon Enquiry and the States. 

The Maharaja of PATIALA next moved a resolution heartily welcoming the realisation 
by Sir John Simon and hi8 colleagues that any recommendation made by them regarding 
British India could not aff ot the historical and constitutional position of the Indian 
States. The Maharaja of Patiala said that their Order had nothing to fear from an 
impartial enquiry and, none could modify their rights without their consent. 

The J ^M SaHIB felt that all schem's for a future constitution would be incomplete 
without a proper a '*j'i8tm»*nt between British India and the States. They wished every 
tnooesB to the Simon Commission in their attempt to solve the question of the future consti- 
tntton for Biitfsb India. In conclusion, he said that they could not let the quesHon of 
Indian States be made a party question in England or India. The resolution was adopted. 

Chanoeilor*8 Closing Eemarks. 

The Maharaja of PATIAL A, the Chancellor, thanking the Viceroy at the conclusion 
of the session, discussed at length the various needs of Indian Princes. He felt gratified 
that the Committee of Inquiry into the fiscal and financial claims of the Princes would 
be shortly instituted, bur. frit that the question of customs duty on goods imported for 
the personal use of the Eulers should be outside the parview of snob an enquiry. He urged 
that early effect be given to eaoh an exemption. 
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Referring to the Ronni Table Conference, the Maharaja of Patiala pointed out the 
need of their delegatifm being adeqnatnly r**pr-B'*nfati<?e an i b^^ing such as to ensure 
the point of viow of the States Injing efl ^ctiv-ly exprefisi^d. He also euigegted that, la 
Hfklition to the Simoon ariHI Butler Ueports, tl)e relevant points from the proceedings of 
the presp'nt seseion of the Chamber and the evid ence before the Butler OomoaiUeo bo 
li»id before the R mnd Table Confei -»noe Hi-* H*ghn^'8« next referred to the independence 
noovement and eai<i that, although h would refrain from claiming the right to dictate and 
presonbe a particular policy to British India, he would make it clear that the Prino**6 
were bound by their engagt-m^aits to the Crown, which they could never break. They 
would, howf*ver, welcome Brirish India attaining Do ntnion Status. 

Alluding to the Indians Ov-MseaR, th'^ Mfiltaiaja of Patiala regarded Kenya as a test 
issue and hi^Jd that nothing wouhi saftsty them nnl ‘98 Indians Overs as were granted 
complete equality of political status and economic opnortarnties throughout the Emire, 

As regards railway policy, the Maharaji of Patiala urged that the right of the 
States to have financial inter.*8t in the lines passing through their t'rritorics should 
clearly be rccogMiRe<l and effectively be observed. Similarly, in the case of line’s wi»hin 
the Staffs, which by agreement would fall duo to be puichased, the States should have 
the first opM n to purchase anfl manage them. 

His Highness also 8ogge!itp.(l that States bo allowed to provide capital for railway 
constiucti 'n in the future. He al^^o reiterated the States* claim t' a share In the petrol 
duty, which would form the main financial hacking of the Roads Committee, 

R ’gaiding the Viceroy’s suggestion to Bupi»ort the Chiefs' CoUegf b, thft Maharaja 
of Patiala said that a committee had already been appointed to enquire into the qu'^stiou 
of the training of minor prino*^^, and ho suggested that tho views of the governing bodirg 
of the college’s apd local aothoritips together with tho draft scheme should bo referred to 
the proposed cr>mrnittev‘. In conclusion, the Chancellor expressed the hop>* that the term of 
Lord Irwin's Vic jroyaUy would be extended till the oongrdtutioaal questions were settled. 

Viceroy's Sp^esh. 

In closing the se«Bion of the Chamber of Prlncofl, the VICEROY made interesting 
extempore rernaIkn. His Excelbrncy said that the attendance at the session had perhaps 
owing to tho importance of the subj'Ct disoii^sed been very sati^ifactory. The admission 
of the pre8«, their proceedings and the throwing of the public g iz'. on them ha<l led to 
the interepfing r»»su]t that it had roused oonsi^ierable interest in their prooe^din«?» ; and 
their proceedings had ex‘*rciac.i considerable influence on public thought, The Viceroy 
adried that the interest in the proc'^eflioga of the House wmid bo even enhanced, when 
Their Highnesses felt (he urge to resort frequently to freedom of debate They had 
been ah^e bv bnainegsIiKe and ^xpenditious banding, to conclude the programme in 
spite of the immensely wi 'e snbj'mtB covered. 

As regards the Chancellor’s reference to the Round Table Conference and the 
delegation on behalf of the Princes, the Viceroy assured them that he would use a’l his 
influence to s«^e that their reprenenra^ives were those who would inspire the confidence 
of the Chamber, and of their Order He would welcome the assistance of the Standing 
Oomroittee or any Princes who would wish to express their view on this matter. As 
regards the various reso’utjons pa^sofl even though he had not been aVile to see eye to eye 
with them on all matters, the Government would be helped by the expressions of opinions 
made on these points. 

As f.>r the Butler report, it was apnarent that they could not be said to have given 
assent to any points in the report on which they had n d expressei themselves. 

The V»o*»roy appreciated grf-atly the fact that, the princes, as a whole were nnanimonsly 
of opinion that the proposed prooedure by His M*i‘8r.v's G wernment for the trae test 
of roa^te^« of great moment, had rheir approval. The Vicroy said, that every moment, 
the conviction was growing more ant more firmly in him, that the Pfino<>8 an t the 
interests of the Spates urging the work in the widest sense of the term, had nothing to 
lose, hut. pvprything to gain by publicity and a free examination of their case. The 
Viceroy complimented the Maharaji of Alwar on his remarkable sp«ech in moving the 
resolution on the snhj'Ot. of In (ep^ndenoe. The V»OToy added tha% In so far as Indepett* 
denoe was to become a concrete political programme of British India, It would not succeed 
In deriving any hon* of sanoort from AU-lndia for that pr ^gramme. Their EighaeBM 
bad rendered a public s-rvioe by making that abandantly plain to the world. 

Thi Chambir th§n d{$ptrga> 
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The Gaekwar on Autonomy of States. 

At the State BaDqm*t, by Hiti Highn< rs the Maharaj i of Barotia to Their 

KxoellMncirg the V ceiny and Laoy li wm at the Laxtni ViJaH Palace, Bar da on the 
2Jst /anuary 1930 His Highness ui ptopofaing the toast ot Their ExccJlcncies made the 
tOlJuwiijg bprecii : 

“It 18 now more than 40 yeara since I first had the pleasure of welcoming the 
representative of the Qiieeii Etnpresm to ray capnal and during those 40 y*aiB B.^roda 
has steiniily upheld its alHatice with aiol tiaH not evvei ved ftom its h'jHhy to the Ciown, 
Dining my long liSe I iiavo wirnessod many things, so many that i should w*afy you 
if 1 b gan to eiiurneratc them. I have 8«‘en the snuggle of the Si>utb Airican war and 
the more terrible ordeal of the German war, and I bav shared in the anxieiifS of the 
Empire at those gr^at critos. I have se<*n Iu<11a advancing along the road to Solf- 
govetnra Tit an<i t ave n joictii at t he i-ppoi tunny givt u to her to piove her capacity in the 
art of adminihtration, 

“ Here too in R iroda, the 60 years of my rub? liave brought groat changes. In my 
educational efforts in oiganisation of my 8iatc, In my nl^a^n^t*s for economic develop¬ 
ment, in my endoavnuiR to achieve bociat impiovement, 1 cari fairly claim to have been 
guided, <lunng those 50 years, solely by the desire for the probperity of my people. 

“ We are once moio on the *dge of an appn aching crisis, an<i 1 pray Qod to give a 
right judgment to all those wlio have the ilesttuies of Imiia in their ker ping. 

I am 8p»cially glad to ackoowdcrlge that under Your Exceilrncy’s wise guidance 
the irapoitance ol tiie Imlian 8taic» is receiving fuller recogniti.rn than it has ever 
be fore received, and that their voice will be beard at the conference, which Your Excellency 
announced the other day, 

“All my life long, I have strived, so far as was given to one man to do, to uphold 
the dignity of the States and t heir future has been my deep and abiding conctun. We 
are proud of our anci* nt privileges, Wn are proud of our century old ailiance with the 
British Crown, and we earnest iy hope that whatpv**r be the fate of India, those privileges 
and those frieiuily relations will in no wise be distuibnii or altered, 

“ I woulvi fi-iy, if I mtiy venture to speak my mind, that the points w-bich in the now 
order of things to be, we iiolt as esju cially vital to our w^dfare are these ; 

Firsiiy, the need for the comp etc autonomy of the S area in iuternai afftirs. 

Secondly, the strict observance of our treaties, both in the letter and in the spirit, 

Thirdly, the establishment of an independent court of arbitration to which both 
sides can appeal, as of right, and 

Labtiy, the devising of some moans whereby the States will be able to speak with 
Weight in ail math'is that are common between them and th»* rest of India. 

“ L mg and anxious thought has convince d me that only so can the States cnjny 
their rightful place anri that (.nly BO will British India and the States advance together 
in quietness and confidence towards their appointed goal.“ 


Maharaja Patiala on Congress Policy, 

Speaking at the Basant Panchami Durbar, held at “New Delhi on the 3rd February 
J930f H, H. the Maharaja of Patiala said :— 

At this juncture 1 feel sure you will expect me to address you upon the political 
sltaaiion, which is critical alike for the Indian States and for British India. The time 
has come for os, the Eulers and the people of the States, to speak out our minds upon the 
problems which confront os, 

I need not say that we in Patiala have no desire to interfere in any manner what¬ 
soever in those matters which are the affairs of British India alone. It is not our 
business to advise or criticise our ueighiiours, provided always that they realise that while 
they are entitled to manage their own affaiis, we on our part, are rqually entitled to 
manage ours Bat when an idral set up by a party in Briiisb India s£f or us also» then 
we should be doing poor service both to all India and to ourselves if we did not express 
our view. ^ 

The Indian National Congress, which met at Lahore during the Christmas week 
has declared the goal of India to be complete Indepi ndence. The British connection’ 
which generations of British India politicians inclmiing such ardent patri ds as the late 
Hr, Gokbale had taken pride in desoribieg at providential, is denounced as an “unholy 
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thlnp,” ** embrace of death/' aod ln<lia is ask^*d to seek as her objeonve rhe 
mirage ofvabHolute and final s^pHiafion from the Briti8h Empire. But au iudep^mdent 
British India, while the lQ<lian Stages continue in relationship with the Briiiah Crown, 
would be DO nanon but mere patch woik. I am convinc d that the Cungreea leaders realise 
this ami that it is for all India that th* y desire independency 

In fact, they serai to assume that an independent British India would absorb or at 
least have full authority over the Indian Star s. Such au Indii we of the Brati'S—peoples 
and Rulers alik—are bound to oppose with all our strength. The sacred obligations laid 
on US by our treaiirs leave DH no alternative. By our treaties and engagem nts we arc 
bound in honour to the British Crown and nave incurred t^biigationa which we arc 
determined to discharge in letter and in spirit. We cannotj at the sugg stion of any 
pTson bow^'Ve^ eminent, or of any organization however powerful, treat iheso obligations 
as of no account. 

In these circumstances, ia it not incumbent on ns to ask by what right the Congress 
claims to speak lor the Indian Siates ? It there are in the Congress persons who profess 
to repreaenfc the people of the States, would it not be well to inquire how and by whom 
they are selected and what authority they possess to sp^^ak on behalf of us ? And have 
we not grounds for maintaining that in endeavouring thus to commit us against our will 
to a course of action which we cannot posnibiy pursui*, the Cimgiess at Lahore has 
hindered and not helped the growth of that Irieridiy co-operation betwren the S afes and 
Briil-h India, which alone can form the foumaiion of that Oreater India to which wo 
all l»'ok forward ? It is time, I am convinced, that we of the Sraten should once more 
make it plain that we cannot enter into any working arrangements with Biitish India 
except on the basis that the conneciion with B<itaia is maintained. 

This is enjoineil not only liy our treaty obligations which wc must re^p'^Ct but also 
by our convictii>n, shared by most responsible and patiiotic loaians, that no nation can 
now afford to stand aloof and that a Dominion India is a higher achievement than an 
Independent India from the view point aiik- of India, of Britain arui of humanity. 

We have heard it said that this declaration of indipendeocf? as the goal of India 
is only an academic statement to which no exception need be taken. In my view, such an 
attitude* is profoundly mistaken. 

The history of the world has taught us that ideas themselves have a dynamic force. 
It is such ideas as those of severing the Indo-British connection which in the past have 
given birth to anarchy and revolution, which have not only caused widespread suffering 
to our country, but have served to retard the very cause which they profess to advance. 
Do not tbeiefore let us tall victims to the facile optimism which labels dangerous ideas 
as being mere academic enunciations of amiable but misguided theorists. 

Again, what is the method by which the advocates of independence propose to achieve 
their goal f The Congress has left us in no doubt about it. Independence, which the 
Congress has declared to be its goal, is to be achieve<l by a mass movement. Wo have had 
experience of such a moveraeui during the days of non-co-o^ierati >n. Even when planned 
upon a smaller scale than that which is now being prepaie<l, it led to lawlessness, crime 
and extensive violenoo. No p^-ople who aspire for freedom can build on these qaicksantis. 
Freedom. 1 need not tell you, implies a stable social order and restrictions on aotl-sooial 
activities neceesaiy for the protection of that order. It necessarily entails restriocions on 
Individual liberty in the interests of tht^ community. 

The position of the Indian Princes as guardians of law and order in their States 
would compel them to oppose, with all their resources, any movement which prepares to 
nnoermme authority and the foundations of social order. We cannot stand idle and Io <k 
on while attempts are being made to drag onr States down into the whirlpool. We are 
bound to offer our co-operation to the Government of British India for the maintenance of 
peace in the country am for upholding the principles of ordered Government. 

The Princes and peoples of the States have no intention of opposing political pro* 
grets in British India We have on numerous occasions, expressed our sympathy with 
the legitimate aspirations of that part of the country. We go farther. We are willing 
earnestiy to co-operate with any body of opinion in British India which is prepared to build 
on the sure foundations of oar existing national fabric. Bet we refuse to follow the 
will o'-the-wisp of independenoe, because we are convinced that the outcome will be 
disastrouB in the extreme to the id al of that Greater India which wd oberlsh. 

The Princes of India have been dt'soribed ‘‘as being without any re<1eeraing fea^ttro ** 
by certain advocates of the new Congress creed. It would indeed havt been strange if 
we should have appeared as anything different in the eyes of th tse who profess doctrines 
so subversive of law and order. In btdog singled out for attack as the antagonists of 
the indeptmdence movement the Indian Princes cannot bat feel that a coapliment Hai 
been paid to them. 
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“ A new attitude toward# ue ia that the States are interpolated pages—apocryphal 
additions—in the history of India. I need not point out to you bow wrong this view if, 
how fondainentaliy opposed to the evolution of our history, 

** If the nationalist movement in its desire for a symmetric pattern of Indian political 
life decided to act as if the States did not exist, the prospects before the whole country 
are gloomy indeed ; for, we shall not hesitate to take all measures necessary for the vindi¬ 
cation of our rights. The responsibility for such measurcB will be not on our Bhoulders, 
but on the shoulders of those who have oomj>elled ns to put forth our strength.” 

The Princes and peoples of the States are deblrous of assisting the political growth 
of British India, but they will not tolerate—they cannot tolerate—the growth in their 
territories, and they cannot watch with indlffe^'cnce the growth in British territories of 
revolutionary activities which may engulf them also. 

“ We assure our friends in British India that we desire nothing better than to live 
in friendship with them ; we assure them of our practical sympathy in the cause of 
ordered progress, but we are convinced that the will-o’-the-wisp now being pursued by a 
section of politicians in British India will lead them through anarchy to depths even worse.” 


Reforms in Sangli State. 

His Highness the Ohief of Sangli announced a scheme of constitutional reforms for 
the State at a Durbar held at Sangli on the 7th April 1930, His Highness, in the course 
of his speech, said : 

** I think that at this time when constitutional changes of far-reaching importance to 
the future destiny of India are on the anvil the States cannot afford to remain stationary. 
This is a juncture when the Sangli State ought also to move with the times and do what 
lies in its power to modernise its administration. I, however, feel that we ought to tattc 
into consideration our local circumstances, peculiarities, traditions and sentiments. 

'* The form of Kesponaible Government which has been accepted for British India 
is no doubt the best form of Government evolved by Eaglishmen, but it has as yet to be 
seen how far it suits in its entirety the special circamstances of India. We have our 
own cultural traditions, and ideals of Kingship and beneficent Government which, 
I venture to think, it would be a calamity to throw away in our enthusiasm for new 
ideas. 1 may not be misuoderstood by this to mean that I bear any hostility to the 
declared goal of Dominion Status for British India. I am in complete agreement with 
the resolution which the Chamber of Princes has affirmed and re-affirmed to welcome 
the attainment by British India of its due place among the Dominions of the British 
Commonwealth at the earliest date possible, consistent y with necessary safeguards and 
reservations. 1 for myself have never seen any danger in it for our orders. But what 
1 mean is that I am not one of those who believe that the Slates have bad their day, 1 
feel that they can yet play an important part in preserving in the best interests of the 
motherland all that is best in our past. 

** 1 believe that the time has now come when the Sangli State should have some 
macbiDery which though it does not c irrespond exactly, on account of its local peculia¬ 
rities, with that which has been introduced into British India may still be such as to be 
useful in maintaining a close connection between its Government and its people, by 
which it may keep itself informed of their needs and desires and by which they can 
make their voice beard and participate in the moulding of the destinies of the State. It 
Is with that object that I have decided to provide for the constitution of a representative 
Bayat Assembly.; 

The Assembly will consist of 30 members, of whom 10 will be nominated by the 
State and 20 elected by the various constituencies, only 10 of the 30 being officials and 
the remainiug 20 non-officials. The Assembly so constituted will be, as in British 
India, an advisory body with power to ask question, move resolution including those on 
the Budget, and pass laws. There will be rules and standing orders regulating such 
matters as the franchise, and conduct of business. 

** 1 am not insensible to the fact that the measure of reforms which 1 am granting 
may not come up to the expectations of many of ray people, but I hope they will remember 
that Sangli is a small State, with slender financial resources and other limitations. 

1 shall anxiously watch how the Assembly works in practice and welcome all 
inggestions that may be made in the interests of its improvement. 1 feel very confident 
that they will respond to my call with loyalty and a sense of responsibility so that my 
Government and my people may both work in a spirit of mutual toleration and goodwill 
towards the realisation of the ideal of a model State/* 
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Report of 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee 

The Putiala Enquiry Committee was constituted by the following resolution of the 
working committee of ilie Indian States' People's Conference passed in its meeting of 
the lltb August 1929 held in B ombay : — 

“ This meeting of the working committee of the Indian States' People's Conference 
appoints an enquiry committee of the following members, with power to co-opt, to go 
to the Punjab, to make all necessary and possible enquiries into the allegations made 
in the memorial presented to H. E, the Viceroy by some citizi-ns of the Patiala State and 
report to this committee, as early as possible, their opinion on the substance contained in 
the said memorial. 

1. C. Y, Chintamani Esqr, Chairman. 

2. L, R, Tairsec Esqr. 

3. Sardar Sardulsingh Cavisher Esqr. 

4. Prof. O. R, Abhyanker. 

6. Amritlal D. Seth Esqr. 

Sardar Sardul Singh having expressed his inability to work on the Committee, Mr. A. V. 
Thakker was appointed in his place by the Working Committee in its subsequent meeting. 

Of the members of the Committee, Mr. Chintamani. the Chairman, and Mr. Tairsec* 
another member, could not go to the Punjab. Messrs. Thakker, Seth and Abhyanker, 
therefore, conducted the enquiry, Mr, Thakker acting as Chairman. 

It is pertinent to give hero the genesis of this Committee. During the session 
of the Indian States' People's Conference held in Bombay in the month of May in 1929 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Chintamani , the Gen. Secretary of the Conference recei¬ 
ved a copy of the Memorial submitted by ten gentlemen of Patiala to H. E. the Viceroy ; 
the Qen. Secretary distributed copies of the same in the Conference. Allegations made in 
this Memorial were so astounding that everyone that read it was shocked and exclaimed : 
** No, no. These can't be true ; if they were true, the Government won't stand them." 
But the fact remained that the Memorial bad been submitted to H. E. the Viceroy and 
that the memorialists had undertaken to prove all the allegations if they were afforded 
an occasion and facilities to do the same. The Memorial still remained undisposed of 
by the Government of India. Thus the Memorial had become the principal topic of 
discussion during the Conference days, Mr. Chintamani, the President of the Conference, 
during the course of an informal disoussion said : ** Even if 5 p.c of what is written here 
is true, the man deserves a sack from his gaddi." The Working Committee of the 
Conference therefore took up the matter seriously and appointed the above Committee to 
enquire into the allegations made in the Memorial. 

The Committee was fully aware of the difficulties that lay ahead. The Maharaja 
of Patiala is regarded as one of the leading Princes of India, He is also the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes. Occupying the Throne of Patiala for 20 years, he wields 
In h)B State all the autocratic powers which unlimited monarchy has given him. As 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, he holds a position of responsibility under the 
British Government, Thus, while on the one band, the Maharaja of Patiala is really a 
very powerful Indian Euler, on the other are bis helpless subjects pitted against him 
with absolutely no political powers. They have to fight single-handed against the misrnle 
of this Prince. Almost all the victims of the oppression of this Ruler as also the 
witnesses of oppression are the subjects of the State and are living in Patiala jarisdiction. 
Possessing vested interests in the State they are exposf d to a very great risk both to their 
persons and to their properties in deposing against the Ruler while be remains installed 
on bis gadi and the Committee is powerless to afford any protection to them. Under 
these limitations tbs Committee felt considerably handicapped in its work. Bnt still it 
started on its mission and the Committee is glad to annout oe to the public that it hiui 
certainly been able to gather a good deal of material which when examined and analysed 
establishes a strong • prima facie ' case against the Maharaja. 

The number of allegations mentioned in the Memorial is very large. Haintallf 
tbe Committee could not go into all of them because it had not adequate means atj^ 
disposal to do so. Some of the allegations are such that It was very diffiioiiit fot ^ 
Oommutee to get into touch with the persons oonoemed. For example* thwe is ipe 
alleK*^^o^ about the licentiousnesi and debased habits of the Maharaja the prinol]^! 
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\fictimB of which are the Pabari girls. The evidence to this charge cannot be obtained 
by merely going to the hills. Unless the relations of the aggrieved girls came before the 
Committee it was inopossiblc to ascertain the exact details. The relations are panic-stricken 
and belong to the ignorant and illiterate hill-tribes. There is another allegation about 
persons rotting in Patiala jails. It was impossible to visit these people in the Patiala 
jarisdiotion. If an official enquiry is held these inmates of the jails in Patiala can be 
summoned to give evidence. About the financial condition of the State and about its 
general administration the only authentic proofs are the administration-reports and the 
budgets of the State. This material is not available to the public. The Committee, there¬ 
fore, had to be content with the investigations of only a few of the allegations in the 
Memorial and had to base its report on the material that came before it during the course 
of the investigations. For the purposes of this report the Committee has, therefore, 
prepared the following counts of indictment on which the Committee would proceed to 
report, 

1, Lai Singh’s murder, 

2, The setting up and maintaining of a bomb factory in the Fort of Bahadur Garb 
in Patiala State. 

3. Disappearancs of Bichiter Kaur, her eon and her daughter. 

4. Keeping and not releasing the wife of Sardar Amar Singh, 

6. Illegal arrest and c jnfinement of Sardar Harohand Singh and confiscation of his 
property worth 20 lakhs. 

<i. Concoction of false cases. 

7. Inhuman tortures, illegal arrests and confinements and high-handed confiscations 
of property. 

8. Buinous consequences of Maharaja's Shikars. 

9. Tyranny of or forced labour and the system of exacting provisions, 

10. Non-return ot War Loan money. 

11. Revenue and Irrigation grievances, 

12. Misappropriation of funds raised for public purposes. 

Enquiry Committee's Report. 

The Patiala Enquiry Committee started its work from the 16th of December 1929 at 
Lahore and finished its labours on the 30th of December at Lahore. It visited Buldbana. 
Ambala and Ludhiana for the purpose of taking evidence of witnesses residing near 
those places. In all it held twelve sittings. It orally examined 46 witnesses and took 
35 oral statements. Hundreds of people attended the Committee’s sittings at Buldbana, 
Ambala and Ludhiana, many of whom took part in the general diocussion with the Com¬ 
mittee about the state of administration in Patiala and gave great help in understanding 
the real situation prevailing. 12 written statements were tendered to the Committee by 
witnesses themselves, while 46 written statements that were taken by the Paojab Eiyasati 
Mandal were banded over to the Committee by the Mandal, The Committee did not call 
in these witnesses before it, because witnesses stating similar things had already been 
examined by the Committee. 

The proceedings of the Committee are given herein as appendix A. A list and sub¬ 
stance of the exhibits are given as appendix B. In appendix C is given the Patiala 
Memorial which was the principal subject matter of enquiry. In appendix D is given 
the evidence in support of each count of the allegations. In appendix E we give some 
of the full written statements received by tbe Committee. This has been necessary, 
because the arrangement of publication of evidence has been according to counts under 
which only relevent extracts—and not full statements—could be inserted. PublioatioQ of 
full statements was deemed necessary to give a complete idea of the whole situation. In 
appendix F we give the faosimiiies of several important documents. 

The Committee would now proceed to examine each of tbe counts. 

1. Murder of Lai Singh. 

Sardar Lai Singh who was the cousin of the father-in-law of the Maharaja, married 
a beautiful wife named Dilip Kaur. Tbe Maharaja saw the woman, fell in love with her 
and kept hex in his palace. He tried bis best to induce Sadar Lai Singh to divorce her. 
Lai Singh refused. The woman was staying in tbe palaoe all along and had two daughters 
by the Maharaja. Only once or twice she was allowed to go to her husband. The 
Maharaja then married her privately. Lai Singh then expressed bis intention to approach 
the British Government. This upset the Maharaja. He asked Kanak Singh, his Superin« 
tehdent of 0. 1. D. to dispose of Lai Singh and gave him money for .the {mrpose. But 
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as Nanak Singh conld not aooomplish the deed soon, ser^ricefl of one Qamdar Singh, a 
notoriooB exile from Patiala were secured for the purpose. It appears that it was arranged 
that the murder ebnuld take place when the Maharaja would be absent in England. The 
plot of murder was then hatched and after one unsncoessful attempt Sardar Lai Singh 
was murdered. When news of this murder reached the Maharaja in England, he dig* 
tributed presents worth Rs. IlOO among his men. After allowing a little time to pass, the 
Maharaja married this Dilip Kaur publicly. The woman is now known as Her Highness 
the Maharani Dilip Kaur. 

Examination of Evidence. 

Let US now proceed to examine the evidence. We are in possession of two important 
documents in this connection. Thr*y are Ex. 38A and 38B. The first is the statement 
made by Nanak Singh himself and the other is the judgment of the Patiala Court in 
Nanak Singh's case. So far as the details of the plan of the murder, the execution of the 
same, as also the part played by everyone except the Maharaja in this afiair are concerned, 
both these docoments agree in all details. That is, the statement made by Nanak Singh 
and the judgment of the Court, both agree as to following facts. (1) That Lai Singh's 
wife was in the palace, (2) that Nanak Singh and Gamdur Singh, the murderer, both 
attempted to take a divorce deed from Lai Singh, (3) that Lai Singh refused to consent 
to the divorce, (4) that Gamdnr Singh was an exile from Patiala, that all bis property 
was confiscated, and that all his attempts to get back his property and his return to Patiala 
bad proved in vain though be bad sought intervention of the British Government to that 
end, before he was calkd in to take part in the murder, (5) that all of a sudden his 
application to be allowed to return to Patiala and for the return of his property was 
sanctioned by the Maharaja within extraordinarily short space of time, i.e. four days, 
(6) that be got the honour of being immediately presented to the Maharaja on the eve of 
the Maharaja's departure for England, (7) that before the Maharaja left the Indian 
■bore the Maharaja issued an unusual order to give a share io Gamdur Singh in the 
property of a relative of his, (8) that Lai Singh is then murdered by Gamdur Singh and 
others, (9) that Gamdnr Singh did this for selfish ends. 

To these facts accepted as proved in the judgment of the Patiala Court, the following 
further facts that are undisputed may be added : (1) That the Maharaja marries the 
murdered man's—Lai Singh's wife Dilip Kaur in pnblto, that this woman is now the 
Maharani of Patiala ; (2) that the murderer Gamdnr Singh is subs^^quently released from 
the jail by tbe Maharaja, (4) that he is to-day the favourite of the Maharaja. 

Taking the thread from tbe facts accepted by tbe Patiala Court, let ns think for 
ourselves what were the selfish ends that the Court believes Gamdur Singh had in view ? 
And what were the selfish ends that Nanak Singh had in view ? The Court believed 
that both of them wanted the favour of the Maha>^aja. We however find that Gamdnr 
Singh bad secured it even before the murder. What could have led the Maharaja to 
sanction the return of the former's property suddenly before bis departure to Europe? 
What must be tbe reason of tbe immediate and unusual meeting oF tbe Maharaja and 
Gamdnr Singh just at the time of tbe Maharaja's departure from Patiala ? The Court 
says that Nanak Singh secured him all that from tbe Maharaja, But how could Nanak 
Singh have done all that 7 Nanak Singh must have represented something to the Mahara^^a. 
What could that something be, which was even greater than tbe pressnre of the British 
Government f What w' ■ the reason of the Maharaja's extraordinary concessions to Gamdnr 
Singh Immediately before tbe murder ? Release of Qamdar Singh after conviction of 
the murder and marriage of tbe Maharaja with Dilip Kaur make the story complete. 
There was a row about this murder of Lai Singh. Tbe British police was also on the scene, 
A regular trial was therefore unavoidable. That was done, and shortly after this pecnliar 
sort of trial was over, Gamdnr Singh was released and was allowed to stay and enjoy 
bis property and since then he has become tbe Maharaja's favonrtte io Patiala. It 
Gamdnr Singh was a dangerous man, hts dangerous character was further proved by fail 
conviction of murder. He ought therefore to have been exiled again. But, strangely 
enough, reverse is the case. The inference is therefore irresistible^ 

One thing more ; tbe judgment speaks of Nanak Singh's official police diary ; and it 
says that tbe diary seeks to implicate snob a great person as the Maharaja. This meant 
that tbe diary prodnesd in tbe Court did mention the Maharaja's oomplioity in the orime. 
But tbe Court has ignored this point altogether. And that Is qnite undi^a^able. 

Tbe draft of a divorce deed by Sir Daya Eisben, the then Prime Kiniiter of Patiala, 
tbe Maharajahs attempt to get possession of dooumente then in the emtody of Manak 
8ingb% relatives, the use of tbe State pistoli^all these go to suppprt the theory of the 
eomplielty of the Maharaja in this matter. 
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Lastly, the sbatemeDt written by Nanak Singh seetna to be very nataral. Exoept in 
one detail of the Maharaja’s complicity, it ia accepted by the Court, Nanak Singh had 
written it before he wae arrested and convicted. He had nothing to gain then by faiaely 
implicating the Maharaja in his niary. The statement shows bis own guilt as well. Under 
the circumstanoea the statement deserves to be considered aerionsly. We are inclined to 
attach much weight to it. 

Wrt believe if the investigation of this case ia taken in hand by the authoritiea and 
if witnesses are immune from the consequences of their stating the truth, all the other 
actors of the drama can be easily traced and the hidden hand behind this heinous crime can 
be easily detected. 

Concluston :—Thus we have reasons to believe (1) that Sardar Lai Singh was murdered, 
(2) that hti was murdered by Qamdur Singh, (3) that Qamdur Singh did so to secure the 
Maharaja’s favour, (4) that be did it under instructions, received directly or indirectly 
from the Maharaja of Patiala. The evidence detailed above makes out a strong prima 
facie case about the complicity of the Maharaja in the murder of Lai Singh, 

2. A Bomb Factory. 

With a view to concoct evidence against the Maharaja of Nabho, the Maharaja of 
Patiala set np a regular bomb factory in the fort of Bahadur Garb in Patiala territory. 
Two Bengali youths were employed for the purpose. Dr. Baxis Singh was placed in 
charge of the said factory. Dr. Baxis Singh says that the factory gave an output of 1526 
bombs. He further gives an account of how those bombs were disposed of by the order of 
the Maharaja. 


Examination of the Evidence. 

According to the statement of Dr. Baxis Singh, people directly concerned in the 
affair are (1) the Maharaja, (2) Sir Daya Kishen Kaul, (3) two Bengali youths bearing 
false names, (4) Dr. Baxis Singh, (5) Bijla Singh, and (6) Bam Singh. 

Next to the Maharaja of Patiala, Sir Daya Kishen, the then Prime Minister, is 
certainly an important figure in this affair. He is no more in the service of Patiala State 
now and is in retirement at Lahore, Two Bengali youths have disappeared and none 
knows where they are and who they were. Bijla Singh is in Patiala State service even now. 
Bam Singh is not in Patiala, but he is not inclined to speak out as is seen from the manner 
in which he has given bis statement. As noted in the proceedings of this Committee, be 
has not appeared before the Committee, but bas only sent his written statement. There 
too be is taking care to oonoeal his identity by the use of third person singular for 
himself in the whole of the statement. Such a statement can have no value whatever in 
ordinary oiroumstanoes. But the Committee is assured by Sirdar Sardul Singh B. Sc. the 
Secretary of the Punjab Biyaeati Praja Mandal, that he knows Bhai Bam Singh person¬ 
ally and that it is the statement given by him. Further, the fact that there is the sword 
of Patiala hanging over him even now, is certainly to bo taken into consideration. His 
Statement is to be considered in the light of these circomstances. 

Let us^ therefore see whether he is supported by any other evidence. The whole part 
played by Sirdar Pratap Singh in concocting evidence for starting criminal cases, is 
related in this statement of Bam Singh ; and Paatap Singh’s statement corroborates it in 
material particular. The part played by Baxis Singh as narrated in his statement also 
Qortoborates the same. All this goes to show that the statement of Bam Singh although 
not made before os directly is one which is worth ooneideration. 

Then there is a statement of Sardar Pratap Singh. He comes a little late on the 
far as this bomb factory is concerned. Ho only states that there was a talk of 
^e bombs made at Bahadur Garb in hla presence between the Maharaja, Sir Daya 
KIsben and others. As a result of that talk bombs were supplied to him which he placed 
according to instructions. Thus, although not directly concerned with the factory, be is 
the witnasg who used the bombs made in the factory, which fact goes to support the 
setting up and maintaining of the bomb factory at Bahadur Garb. 

There is One stasement of Sardar Sardul Bingb B. Sc., who was the Secretary to the 
BbiroowBl Gurndwara Prabandbak Committee. S. Sardul Bingh says that the Committee 

Singh with a messenger. The Committee was then in a 

messenger 

S ^ Sardnl Singh corroborates that part of the statement 

BaSl ^nih® factory Is not invented by 

frt VhJrR a ^ * diary which he wrote from day to day and which he 

<*ngaged In the factory. 

atatement of Dr, Baxis Bingh, He is, as a 
matter 0I laot^ the Hamlet of this drama of the bomb factory at Bahadur Garb. Hi 
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Is rea]]j an extremely interesting and extraordinary etory. It reads more like a novel 
than a reality. He was a hero who refccued a Sikh lady from the 60 «oa]led poHoe 
custody, taking his inspiration for this adventnre from the pages of Sikh history. 
His reputation attracts the notice of the Maharaja of Patiala and of bis Prime Minister, 
who appear to be in search of people with snob daring spirit and he is requested to 
be in charge of the bomb factory. Although unwilling, he sabmits and is promised 
two villages, a kothi, a motor and a large amount of money. But he does it only 
as a matter of compulsion, and with a double purpose of serving his community by 
exposing the Maharaja of Patiala. He keeps diaries wherein he enters every day occur¬ 
rences and takes the most novel course of introducing in each bomb a note giving the 
history of the bomb. He then escapes, and gets entrapped in Nabha. When out, he 
hastens to relate bis story in public and unburdens his heart before the Chief of the 
C. I. D. in the Punjab. That gentleman tests his statement and is oonviooed of its trnth 
and as a consequence affords the fullest protection to this man. After that be has been 
in biding for several years passing his life in the jungles. Twioe he is fired at ; but 
he escapes unhurt. He told the whole of his history publicly before the Punjab States’ 
People’s Confcrrnce during the last week of December 1929. 

In his statement the following facts are noteworthy for the purpose of assessing the 
value of its contents 

(1.) He says he sent one copy of bis diary to S. Q. P. C. This fact is corroborated 
by 8. Sardul Singh. 

(2.) He says he sent his diary to the Government of the Punjab as also to the 
Government of India. 

(3.) He says he gave his statements to various C. I, D. Officials and finally to their 
Chief who tested all his statements and made a note in his favour in his records. This 
could be verified from the G(»vcrnmcnt records. 

(4) In spite of his public statements the British Government have not taken any 
action against him. This shows what he says about the sympathy of the C. I. D. Chief 
shown to him most be true. 

(5 ) Although the Patiala State has asked the Government of the Punjab to surrender 
him to Patiala, the Government of the Punjab have refused to surrender bim. This goes 
to prove that the Government have some faith in the statements of Dr. Baxis Singh. 

One more reason for believing tlie story of the witness is this : that if a witness 
wishes to exaggerate or tell lies, naturally he would point to sources of material which 
can never be tested or he would point ont to no material wbatsor ver. But when he refers 
to material which is easily available he takes the greatest risk of being branded as a liar 
and a perjurer. This gentleman has taken all this risk. Considering all the oircumstanoeB 
we are inclined to b lieve in the statement of this man. 

Canduston :—For all the reasons stated above, we come to the conclusion that there 
is a g 0(1 pnma facie case that the Maharaja of Patiala did set up and maiotain for some 
time a bomb factory in bis fort of Bahadur Garb in bis territories. 

3. Disappearance of Bichiter Kaur. 

Bichiter Kaur was the wife of Dr. Baxis Singh. When Baxis Singh left Patiala 
he left behind bis wife, daughter and son. All of them have disappeared to-day. Baxis 
Singh says that his wife was murdered by the orders and in the presence of the Maharaja 
and that his daughter was murdered by Bijla Singh's wife. His son was last seen being 
banded over to the Maharaja in his Mot! Bagb Palace, but all efforts of bis father to 
trace bim are gone in vain. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

According to Dr. Baxis Singb, persons directly concerned in this affair ar^ (1) Bijla 
Singh, (2) Bam Singh, (3) Pratap Singh, (4) the Maharaja, (6) Sir Daya mshen and 
(6) Jeewanlal. 

Bijla Singb is still in the service of the State, Sir Daya Kisben and Jaewanlal have 
left Patiala ; even then their evidence is not available. The Committee bai diseussed in 
details what weight to be attached to Bam Singh's statement, It has also discussed the 
evidence of Pratap Singh and Baxis Singh above. 

One fact is undisputed. It is this. That Bichiter Kaur and her son and her daughter 
have disappeared. Whether they are murdered, or have died a natural death or are alive 
somewhere is all a mystery. 

Just at the moment when Baxis Singb was about to bolt from Patiala, ha says he 
entrnsted his wife and children to the British 0, L D. Whether this is a laot, can only 
be testified by the 0. L D. officer Eai Saheb Bbagwandas concerned* KatnvnUl 
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could not have bis evidence. But when we are believing all the other portions of Dr. 
Baxlg Singh based on his own personal knowledge, this part of the statement too deserves 
to be considered. We take it that Bichiter Kaur and her children have disappeared 
when they were in the jurisdiction of Patiala, 

Then about their fate. So far as the son of the doctor is concerned, Pratap Singh, 
whose evidence is very natural and appears to be true, says that he was present when the 
boy was handed over to the Maharaja in the Moti Bagh Palace. Pratap Singh had seen 
the boy before with the Maharaja's man, and he saw the boy last in the Maharaja's posses¬ 
sion. That is the last that is heard of the boy. 

About Bichiter Kaur, stories differ. Bam Singh confesses the different varieties of e 
violence practised upon her, but says that her death took place after a long illness, of course, 
due to violence. But Basis Singh narratfes another story. Hie authority for this is Mehcr 
Singh. According to Baxia Singh, Meher Singh was direetly concerned in the murder. 
This Meher Singh has given his statement to the Punjab Riyasati Mandal. But be has not 
appeared before this Committee. Baxis Singh narrates that Meher Singh told him that 
Bichiter Kaur was shot dead by the orders and in the presence of the Maharaja. But at 
the same time Baxis Singh says that Meher Singh would no confess this murder before 
any one because that would make him liable for murder. Baxis Singh further believes 
that if, at all, Meher Singh came before the Committee, he would say the same thing as 
Ram Singh has said. But Mehcr Singh has not come before the Committee. Nor has 
Ham Singh done so. 

Under the ciroumstanoes, there remains only the evidence of Baxis Singh who has 
no direct knowledge of the murder or death of his wife and daughter. 

Conclusion :—We therefore come to the following conclusion. (I) That Bichiter Kaur 
who was last seen in the jurisdiction of the Patiala State being not traced now, the Patiala 
Darbar is accountable for the disappearance of Bichiter Kaur and her daughter. (II) That 
the son of Dr. Baxis Singh being last seen in the possession of the Maharaja himself, he 
is personally liable for the disappearance of the boy. 

4 . Wile of Sardar Amar Singh. 

The Maharaja took fancy for the wile of one Sardar Amar Singh, when she was 
at her lather's bouse in Patiala. The woman is therefore kept in the Palace for the last 
18 years where she has given birth to a son and a daughter. Her parents are given 
honorarium. Her husband Amar Singh has been continuously harassed with prosecutions 
all of which have failed till now. Even to-day one prosecution has been started against 
him and he has been thrown into jail. He is not released yet. 

Sardar Amar Singh applied to the Punjab Qovernment and the Government of India, 
which have replied to him advising to withdraw all his claims on bis wife and accept 
Be. 20,000 from the Maharaja. This offer is not accepted by Amar Singh, 

Examination of the Evidence. 

This charge stands on altogether a different footing. The correspondence that passed 
between the Political Officers of the Government of India on the one hand and Sardar 
Amar Singh on the other, distinctly proves the same to the hilt. 

The letter of the Political Agent admits that the woman is the wife of Amar Singh. 
The letter further admits that she is with the Maharaja. The letter moreover seems to 
encourage and connive at the whole affair by recommending to the husband the offer of 
Es» 20,000 made by the Maharaja. So the whole charge is completely proved by this 
oorresponoenoe. 

In Blkb Law divorce is not allowed. One married woman cannot marry another 
man under any ciroumstanoes. Even if Sardar Amar Singh withdraws his claim, that 
would absolve the Maharaja only from the civil liability and not from the criminal 
liability of adultery or enticing or taking away a married woman if the Maharaja is a 
private citis^n. 

Condttsim :--*We consider that this case is completely proved and the Maharaja 
deserves the same oonviotion which any other citizen of Patiala would have euffpred 
under the Criminal Law in force in the State. 

5. ConfisGatioii of ProperticA 

Sardar Haroband Singh was one of the biggest and the most respected Jagirdars in 
the Patiala State. For a long time be wav an A, D* C. to the Maharaja. His wife 
frequently got invitations from the Palace along with other aristocrats and officers of the 
Stats, Harehand Singh did not line to accept these inyitationA Just after Sirdar 
Jtharak Singh's tour in Patiala, Rarchand Singh was arrested and is now in Patiala Jail. 
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All his properties worth about 20 lakhs hare been ooniiBoated by the State. His wife 
and children were driven oot penniless in the street. His wife Sardarani was not allowed 
to take even her shoes ; her person wan searched by a Mahomedan officer and they could 
travel by the railway only when the Station Master gave them a loan of Bs. 10, Sons 
of the Sardar were liL^wise confined in their Patiala residence in c >mpany with their 
servants for some time. They were then released. All this has happened without any 
trial and without any legal proceedings taken against him. No written order of any kind 
has been passed by the Stare. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

Sardar Harchand Singh is in jail in Patiala. His wife and children are ontsfd 
Patiala. They appeared before the Committee. The Commitlee took their statements and 
examined them thoroughly. The Committee has found that their statements are true and 
they deserve to be relied upon completely. 

No more proof is necessary to prove the allegations. Everything that is necessary 
and po<»8ible to be adduced has been adduced before the Committee. 

Conclusion '—The Committee is therefore of opinion that the whole charge is proved 
in toto. The State of Patiala and the Maharaja of Patiala are responsible for this 
high-handed and outrageous %ulum practised on Sardar Harchand Singh and his innocent 
family. 

6. Concoction of False Cases. 

The Patiala Police concocts false cases arainst individuals who are the objects of the 
Maharaja’s wrath. The following is the list of cases that have been brought to the 
notice of the Committee. 

1. The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Santa Singh and others for 
keeping bomb materials, weapons, etc. 

2. The case concocted by the Patiala Police against Baxis Singh for keeping bomb 
materials, weapons etc* 

3. The case concocted by the Patiala Poliqe against Sardar Hewan Singh for keeping 
cocaine etc. 

4. The case concocted against Sardar Amar Singh and his brother for different 
offences. 

, '' 

Examination of the Evidence. 

Evidence of the first four Exhibits has been already discussed under former heads 
and the Committee has accepted their statements as reliable. 

The statement of Sardar Diwan Singh, the editor of the * Biyasat \ in this oonneotion 
makes a very instructive reading. There baa been a series of concoctions against him 
and in ail of them Sardar Diwan Singh has been honourably acquitted once by the Court 
of Law and then by the Executive of the Government of India. In one case when, 
according to Sardar Diwan Singh, Patiala got cocaine placed in his house, the case 
went up to the Law Courts. Then the Court did find that the cocaine was placed 
by the hirelings of Patiala, and some police officers concerned were dealt with by the 
Government. One of these officers Mr, Jiwanlal was then taken up in the Patiala 
Service and made the Chief of C. 1 D. That shows the mentality of the Patiala Darbar 
and has an important bearing on the question dealt with under the count. 

The evidence of Pratap Singh in this connection is very illuminating. He is the 
man who on instructions from the Maharaja placed bombs etc into the house of Santa 
Singh. It is be who gave false evidence in the court. It is he who suffered sham confine¬ 
ment. For all that he has received his reward from the Maharaja, of coarse not to bis 
satisfaction. He has made a voluntary and full oonfession before this Oommittte and has 
rendered himself liable to legal penalties for all that be has said before os of a seif*inori- 
minating nature. We are therefore inclined to believe in his statement of oooootlons of 
false cases by the Patiala State through him. 

One farther fact that goes to strengthen oar belief in the allegations under this count 
is that although the Patiala State Judiciary issued warrant against Dr. Baxis Singh, 
the authorities in British India have refused to band him over to Patiala ; evidently they 
muat have refused to believe in the truth of the eases sent by Patiala against him. 

Sardar Amar Singh, whose wife is detained by the Maharaja, is in Patiala Poiloe 
oustody even to-day under some trumpery charge. Evidence of his brother shows that both 
he and Amar Singh were once arrested and imprisoned ; but there being no material to 
put up a case even before the Patiala Court, they were released. 

Condu^oa Thus we find that it has been a common praetlbe in Patiala to boltte lip 
false ossss against persons who are in disfavour of the Maharaja. We find that the SaSSS 
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pkTtlcuIatly mentioned above have been proved to be false by the judicial courts and as 
deliberately instituted to barrasa the individuals concerned. 

Inhuman Tortures. 

The Maharaja of Patiala arrested one Bardar Seva Singh Thikriwala, a prominent 
Akali leader, Sardar Kharak Singh, the well-known leader of the Sikh community, took 
it into his head (o go to the Patiala State to ascertain facts in this connection. His 
programme was advertised. So a number of people attempted to go to meet him or to 
treat him where he encamped. Persons found to be so co-operating with Bardar Kharak 
Singh wore arrested, confined and tortured by the Patiala Police. Statements received in 
this connection make a staggering reading of the inhuman tortures, indiscriminate arreids 
and imprisonments without any trial, and illegal confiscations of property, and discloaet 
the utter absence of rule of law in Patiala. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

There can be only three kinds of witnesses in such cases : (1) victims themselves, 
(2) eye witnesses, (3) persona through whom these oppressive acts were committed. 

Of the first there are bo many. We have ourselvts examined about a dosen of these 
witnesses. We cross-examined them too, and then there were written statements of not 
less than a hundred in number. We selected only specimen statements for our file j 
because we did not wish to make our file needlessly cumbersome. All these victims are 
the subjects of Patiala. Most of them are still residing in that territory. They have 
got their lands and familieB there. This fact couplet! with the fact that they are giving 
minute details of the tortures, make their statements very reliable. 

Then comes the class of eye-witnesses, who are all evidently the subjects residing in 
Patiala. There were many who came before the Committee to say that the allegations 
made were absolutely true. Particularly at Buldhana, where Bardar Bidha Singh, the 
principal victim, appeared before the Committee not less than 50 pirsons were present 
in the hall of the Committee. These people themselves were not the sufferers, but they 
were the eye-witnesses to what had befallen Eidha Singh, They were unanimous in 
narrating in the rooBt pathetic and touching manner that even the Devil would not do 
what Patiala Police did to Bidha Singh. 

There remain the Patiala servants of whom at least some are reported to be appear¬ 
ing sympathetic. But that evidence is naturally not available and can only come forward 
when the British Government makes a public enquiry and the witnesses have got an 
immunity. 

Conclusion :—On the strength of evidence produced before us we find that there is a 
strong prima facie case to hold that the Patiala Police is guilty of illegal arrests, 
imprisonments and tortures of Sardar Bidha Singh and others ; that further the Patiala 
State authorities are guilty of illegal confisoatious of the properties of Bardar Bidha Singh 
and others. 

7. Maharajahs Shikar. 

The iState of Patiala abounds in Hills and Forests. It also consists of hills near Simla. 
Simla itself belongs to Patiala, although the same is now given to the Government, But 
the Maharaja had no Jake in the State. This has been fepecially made by erecting a 
big bund in the river Ohunal, This is half a mile wide and two miles long. Special oanais 
have been oonstrueb'd to join the other canals with this dam, so that when the Maharaja 
wants to shoot, gupeifluous water can be taken away to other canals and vice versa. 
During the winter the Maharaja goes for a shoot in this lake. Weeds grown in water 
are to be cut off. So the poor agriculturists of the surrounding villages are impressed 
to do this work in cold winter and are required to stand in water for the purpose. This 
dam is full of serpents and such other dangerous reptiles. So the people are exposed 
to the oonseqnenoes of cold and the risk of snake-bite in the water. The fields near 
this dam are not allowed to be cultivated although the assessment for the same la recovered 
by the State. Roads nearby are not allowed to be used by the people. All provisions 
required by the Maharaja and bis camp, namely ghee, milk, eggs etc. are to be supplied 
by the people without proper cost. The same is with the summer-hunts in Pinjore etc. 

Moreover the Bhikar-laws are causing ruin to the agriculturists. All wild animals 
are protected by law. They cause serious damage to the crops. The agriooltnriste have 
to witness the destinotion of their own crops with utter helplessness. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

This Committee is eonoerned with the oonseqnenoes of the Shikar by the Maharaja. 
These Shikars involve a huge waste of time and energy of the Maharaja which ought 
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to be spent by him in the work of the State. Further they entail enormous loss to the 
poor people. One can very easily imagine what must have been the cost of snoh a big 
lake like Bbupinder Sagar which is specially built for the Maharaja’s shoot. One canal 
is specially constructed to facilitate the shooting in the lake. Agricultural fields near this 
lake and forests sproially reserved for the hunts, could be very profitably utilised (or 
cnitivation. That is another loss to the State caused by this expensive luxury of the 
Maharaja. But the worst feature of this luxury is the great harrassment to which the 
people are subjected to minister to the comforts of the Maharaja in this Shikar. Let us 
■ee what all that means to the people. 

When the Maharaja is shooting in the lake, weeds grown in water naturally come 
in bis way. So the people from the surrounding villages are compulsorily summoned to 
cut the weeds which they have to do in the intense cold of the Punjab, and that too, 
while standing in water. Further the water contains serpents and other reptiles which 
mean danger to the life of the people who are compelled to work there. Thus people 
are exposed to grave risk to their health and life in this forced labour. It is a good 
news that people were not compelled to do this work last year and are not called for the 
work this year also. 

All necessary provisions for the camp of the Maharaja have to be supplied by the 
people without adequate consideration. This is another serious grievance. It may be 
that the State might be giving some paltry return in money for these provisions, but the 
fact remains that people arc compelled to provide these articles at the cost of even their 
family necessities when the Maharaja and the Tikka Sahcb are camping for the shikar. 
Just at the time when the Committee was recording evidence in Ludhiana, a direct victim 
l^Iooging to Lunda Tabsil informed the Committee that at the very moment the Tikka 
Saheb was camping near his village and the whole village was compelled to send all their 
stock of milk, ghee etc. to the camp, so much so that they could not keep any surplus even 
for their children. t' J y 

When the Maharaja is going to the hills for the hunt he requires bullock carts to 
carry his camp equipage as also to bring it b ck. Villagers are compelled to supply all 
the necessary carts with a very inadequate remuneration for the same. 

People are further collected together in great numbers for the purpose of beating the 
forests. For this purpose they must leave their homes and cultivation and must come to 
the camp to facilitate the hunt by the Maharaja. 

All the evidence in support of these allegations was further tested by the cross- 
examination of witnesses by the Committee, and the Committee sees no reason to disbelieve 
the statements made before them. 

Conclusion The Committee has therefore come to the conclusion ;— 

(1) That the Maharaja’s shikar cost enormous expenditure to the State. 

(2) That the people are put to all sorts of harrassment to their persons and suffer 
hardships in their cultivation in various ways during the shikars by the Maharaja and the 
Tikka Saheb or the guests of the Maharaja. 

(3) That the Begat meaning forced labour and the system of exacting provision with 
very inadequate payments is In full vogue during these shikars. 


8. Tyranny of Begar. 

Begar is rampant in the State, It is enforced by the State as under > 

faring the hunts arranged for the Maharaja and the Tikka Saheb or for the guests. 
(2) During the time when army moves for manoeuvres. 

Bevenoo and Police officials including even the smallest of 

tnem like Patwaris. 

Begar can be classified as under :— 

« construct even the banks of the canals or to repair them, irrespective of the 

fact that these particular canals are not at all intended for irrigation purposes. 

, canals. A canal five miles long, twenty feet broad and ten feet 

deep was so dug for Shikar purposes only, 

(8) To cultivate State Gardens. 

(4) Te construct and repair roads, at the time of the Shikar, 

m nrgent works like amphitheatre for wrestling matohes. 

/ 7 \ village-guards during the night, known as Tbikri Pahera: 

A? similar works for the Maharaja during his Shikar. 

Hi calves required as bait for hunting the animals. 

® required lor camps, 

(8) BuUooks with carts for camps. 
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9. Exaction of Provisions. 

(1) Rations for the army, 

(2) Fuei, Grass, Milk, Ghee. 

(3) Eggs and fowls. 

Jost at the time when the Oummittee was taking evidence at Ludhiana, the Tikka 
Saheb was camping nearby and we were informed that for four days all milk and butter 
of the whole village was taken away forcibly. 

All the statements received have been very minutely examined by the Committee. 
With regard to the allegations under this count the Committee had the particular advantage 
of meeting the agriculturists from various districts ; and they were anxious to bo cross- 
examined with a view to diBcloee the real truth of the whole affair ; and the Committee is 
satisfied that the statements produced in support of the allegations under this count are 
enbstantialiy true. Although in the written statements it is not mentioned that payments 
were received by the people for forced labour etc, the Committee did find during their 
examination, that some payments, of course quite negligible, were made in some cases. 
For the digging of a canal in Bhupender Sagar, for the cutting of the weeds in water, 
for bullock carts taken in hills as also for the building of the amphitheatre, for wrestling 
matches, some wages were paid. But they were so poor that in some cases they were 
not even accepted by the people. For example, in the case of building the amphitheatre, 
it was an ordinary woik of the P. W D. which ought to have been carried out in the 
usual way by that department : but the authoritjcs compelled the agriculturists from a 
distance of even 20 to 30 miles to go to Patiala to build the theatre. A single journey 
railway-fare from one such village is nine annas. So the poor villager has to pay one rupee 
and two annas for going and returning once and has also to pay for his food during the 
day ; and still he was paid annas 3 only as bis wages. No wonder therefore that in many 
cases people did not accept the payment ; and one does not know what happened to the 
amount so refused. It is said that the people were made to sign the receipts of the money 
although they did not care to receive the same. It is possible that the petty servants 
may have appropriated the money thus remaining unpaid. That is the history of payments 
for the forced labour. 

But the question of payments is not one that really matters. The crucial point is 
the oompnlsion, which is regularly resorted to, by the State for works that are of an 
ordinary nature and can be carried out in the ordinary way by the P, W. D, of the State. 

The case of oompulsiou to supply milk, ghee and such other provisions has a peculi¬ 
arity ail its owo. It is pointed out under the count of Shikar how the compulsion 
interferes with the daily necessities of the children of each family. But it is not the camp 
alone that barrasses the villagers. Movements of the State Army also canse the same 
hardships. The movement of the Army at the time of the tour of Sardar Kbarag Singh, 
as also the annual manoeuvres of the Army in different parts of Patiala territory, have 
the same story to tell. Shikar and the Army-movements are particularly mentioned because 
on such occasions the entire stocks of provisions from the villages are requisitioned, while 
the visits of officers etc. are not mentioned because they do not require such wholesale 
stocks. Otherwise they too require all the varieties of provisions these Shikar-camps and 
the Army require. 

One special feature of this Begar is the compulsory night-service as a village-guard, 
to be rendered by every house-holder in the village. The system is that every house has 
got its turn when one of its members should go to do the service ; thus even if he is the 
only earning member of bis family, he is paid nothing ; and if he fails to go, he is 
punished. This is known as Tbikri Fabera and is in force throughout the State. It means 
that the elementary duty of protiotion also is not only not done by the State but is imposed 
forcibly on the people themselvep. Almost all the witnesses that appeared before the 
Committee complained against this system and there is no reason to disbelieve them* 

CondusicM :—The Committee is therefore of opinion ;— 

(1) That forced labour and exacting of provisions mentioned in the opening para of 
this count, are prevalent in the Patiala State. 

{2> That in some cases payments are made to the people, but they are negligible. 

(8) That the whole system causes great hardship to the people. 

10. Non^ Return of the War Loan, 

Baring the time of the Great War Patiala State took some War X^oan in the name of 
the State, People of the State were asked to contribute towards this War Loan. Some 
people then received some of their money back, but the remainder Is not still forthoomlng, 
while some people have not received back anything till now. It appears that this is the 
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CAie in 8pit« of the fact that the State haa been refunded the Loan in its name, from the 
Gorernmentj 

One great point in connection with this count is that the people contributed to the 
War Loan Fund, because they were under the impression that as the British Government 
was a Party to this Loan, they were sure to recover their amount. Although money was 
given directly to the State, if was the credit of the British Government that was pre¬ 
eminently in view aud it was this credit which inspired sacii an assurance in their minds. 
This is (be reason why in all the Btau*menle mentioned abovp, the witnesses have laid con¬ 
siderable stress on this grievance. Although the disillnsionment has come a little late, it has 
come and people are convinced that whosoever be the otht r party and whomsoever’s credit 
may be at stake, there is little hope of recovering this money back if the State is the 
intermediary. 

A peculiar feature of the whole affair is that the people do not Know in what kind 
of War Loan their money was invested. Most of them have not got even the receipts of 
the money contributed by them. They do not also know why some of the money is returned 
and why the remainder is not so returned, as also why some people are paid while others 
are not paid at all. They are quite unaware of what is the actual state of affairs, that is, 
whether the money is received in the State Treasury or not ; or whether the money is 
lying somewhere in the transit in other departments of the State. All this confusion Is 
due to one defect, which is that the whole amount was contributed in the name of the 
Patiala State. If the amount had sto'^d in the name of each individual in the books of 
the Government, there would have been no room for all these vagaries and the credit of 
the British Government would not have been shaken in the minds of the people. Anyhow 
the statements of the witnesses in this connection are thoroughly reliable, 

Conclusion ' —We believe that some of the War Loan money although recovered by the 
State from the British Government is not refunded to the people and if this would prove 
to be true to that extent, it would amount to misappropriation of the War Loan money by 
the State, The matter deserves to be thoroughly enquired into by the British Government. 

11. Revenue Grievances. 

It is found that the land revenue assessment of some villages has been raised from 
700 to 1175 and so on without any formal or informal enquiry simply by the order of the 
Darbar. New taxes, such as 3 as. per Bigha, which is called ‘ Khush Haisyat * tax—that 
is • che<^rful tax ’—are being imposed and collected without any ceremony. Water-tax 
is being recovered even though agricuiturists dug and built wells at their own expense, the 
State contributing absolutely nothing. 

A number of villages have been given over to tbe Maharajahs favourites who invari¬ 
ably have abandoned the cash system of levying assessment and have resorted to a system of 
levying in kind, recovering a share of produce involving innumerble hardships to tbe Ryots. 
Agriculturists of some villages are treated as possessing no proprietory rights in tbe land 
which means that these agriculturists are looked down as degraded by their caste people, 
and in consequence they do not get girls in marriage. This is proved by the fact that 
out of every four adults only one is married in these villages. 

Nasal Act which takes away the right of inheritance of tbe legitimate heirs removed 
to more than 6 degrees, is another hardship of the people of Patiala. 

Bribery is the order of the day. 

Examination of the Evidence. 

The Committee has not gone minutely into the Revenue Administration of the State, 
It does not therefore propose to deal exhaustively with the subject. It only refers to eome 
of the complaints against the department as found in some of the statement tendered 
before the Committee. 

It was stated to the Committee by some of the witnesses that the Tehslldar went to 
their village and declared an increment of 83 per cent in the assessment. This method of 
the Revenue Department is stated to be very common. All tbe witnesses that have 
appeared before ns agree on this point. 

Still more enrious are tbe ways of the department as seen in the levy by it of the water 
tax, even though no water is supplied to the cultivators. A cultivator oonstrnota a well- 
from his own funds, the State rendering no help whatsoever, but when tbe cultivator 
begins to use the water of tbe well the State comes forward and charges the water^tax* 

All the statements referred to above in conneotion with this count are short tumiaariei* 
Witnesses have come before tbe Committee and the Committee is eonsiderabljr iwiwrcaM 
by them. 
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The Oonamittee therefore believei that there are prima facie grounds to hold that :— 

(1) The Land Revenue Assessment Is increased according to the whims of the Revenue 
Department. 

(3) That different kinds of taxes are levied with no justification and with no ceremo¬ 
nies whatsoever. 

(3) That the Maharaja gives away villages to his favourites who adopt methodi of 
harrassment to the Ryots of these villages for the purpose of extorting more money from 
them. 

(4) That non-recognition of proprietory rights in some villages has caused great hard¬ 
ship to tiieiD. 

(6) That the Naaal Act is bitterly resented by the people. 


12. Misappropriation of Funds. 

The Maharaja is habituated to raise from the people various funds for public purposes ; 
but as a matter of fact sueb works of public utility are rarely carried out and the money 
collected is spent by the Maharaja for his private use. The following are some of the 
funds brought to the notice of the Committee :— 

(1) Partition of Property Fund :—This is raised in many villages saying that the 
State would take steps to effect partition of the property. Partition was never made and 
the money is not returned. 

(2) X Ray Fund:—This was raised from most of the villages of the State, stating 
that the new instrument is necessary for the Hospital in the interests of the people. 
People do not know what has become of that Fund. 

(H) Conference Fund Villagers were told that a Conference or Congress was to be 
held in Patiala for their benefit. People do not know what that Conference wae, whether 
it was held or not. 

(4) Canal Bridge Most of the villages have got canals and it is a great hardship to 
them to cross these canals to go to the other side. It was represented to them that the 
fund was needed to construct bridges on these canals. Bridges have never been built and 
the money is not at all returned. 

(6) SchoolsFund for schools was raised, Neither the school nor the money 
which left their pockets was visible. 

(6) Local Cess :—This cess is collected by the State from the villages for education, 
dispensary and roads. But the fact is that in a Tebsil of 400 villages there are hardly 
half a dozen schools. As for dispensaries, they are rarely to be found even in Tehsil 
towns, not to speak of villages which have got none. Metalled roads there are none for 
the use of the villagers. 


Examination of the Funds. 

We find this to ba quite a novel feature in Patiala, rarely found in other States, 
namely the raising and collecting of such funds. It is certainly a very ingenious way 
of adding to the revenues of the State ; no doubt it shows the utter bankruptcy of 
constructive genius and gross immorality and dishonesty. 

We have found from a volume of evidence that a fund known as X Ray Fund was 
raised and collected from the Patiala territory. We really wonder why a sp cial fund is 
necessary for this purpose. It is an apparatus of the hospital. If the State thinks it 
to be necessary the State has got to provide the money from the State treasury, or some 
charitably inclined gentleman may donate that gum. But why and how a special fund 
was raised for this purpose passes our comprehension. It can only be explained this 
way that the money was to be taken from the people under some pretext. This one was 
thought convenient and it was adopted. The same is the reason for the rest of the funds. 

The Local fund cess is an imitation of British India. Unfortunately it is an imita- 
tion only for the purpose of collection and not for expenditure. We can understand 
that the State cannot open schools in all villages from this fond ; but only six primary 
schools in a Tehsil of 400 viliages is certainly scandalous. With no dispensaries, no 
roads and with such a meagre number of primary schools from a fund which charges two 
annas |^r Big ha, it is very easy to say that not only no extra money is spent by the 
State from its general resources as is done in the British India, but even this money which 
is specially raised for the purpose does not seem to be fully utilised for its legitimate 
purpoM. It Is certainly discreditable as the facts are found to be true. We accept all 
the evidence tenderM in this connection and it makes out a prima facie case 

Condus&m We therefore find that the Maharaja raises money by way of public 
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Opinion. 


Wo ore Bsked by the Working Committee to 8t»te our opinion on J*"® 
contained in the Memorial presented to H. B. the Viceroy by ten citiasena o . 

State. With this purpose in view we have examined in the chapter the 

material that came to us. We are conscious of the fact that all this m 
gathered behind the back of the Ruler of Patiala and it does not bear that value wb o 

a cross-examination by the opposite party would give to it. Bat that is o ® ^ . 

looking at it. There is another as well. The tour of the Committee was widely adver^^^^^^^ 

in the Press. The Committee was quite prepared to give quarters to the other party 
if they meant to present their side of the question. But while Patiala State o P 

their police to surroand the Committee from everywhere and attempt the s opp g 
evidence that was forthcoming, they made no attempt to respond to the public i 

given to all by the Committee to help in the Committee’s work. After ® 

had to fall back upon the only alternative which was to go on ex parte. None of the 
members of the committee has any interests, friends cr relations in the Pat I • 

None of them even knew any citizen or the Ruler of Patiala. Theirs has bee p y 

disinterested task. They tried their level best to ascertain the truth as far as possible and t 
convince themselves about the reliability of the witneseeB, All that crmld be e 
the circumstances, was done by them to fill up the gap of the absence of the other par y. 

At the worst our enquiry can be said to resemble a police investigation. ^ * 
case of offences alleged against ordinary people, the police hold an ^uyest ga ion be 
the back of the accused, anii when there is sufficient material f'>r a pnma ^ 

they send up the case for enquiry before a magistrate; and then the , 

hold a regular enquiry. That is just our position. We have v. 

complaint against the Maharaja of Patiala, We held an investigation beh ® . 

of the Maharaja ; and as a result wc proceeded to state our opinion as to t e bu 
the allegations, that is, whether there exists ' prima facie* grounds in Buppo 
Memorial. 

We have In the second chapter ®iban*tively deaU with all that came in oar possee- 
Sion in this connection, and we have stated our conclusions on each of the count iramen 
by us. Certainly our conclusions do not cover all the allegations men on 
Memorial. They cover only a few of them. But the point is, that not eve ' 
allegations mentioned in the Memorial has been found by us to be 
malicious. Naturally we could cover only a small field, but whatever cam 
small field has all gone to support the allegations in the Memorial. j 

in some of the matters the material was even sufficient for a final verdict. Thus judg n^ 

from what we had an occasion to examine, we have no hesitation 

allegations made in the Memorial are not made lightly or irrespons b 

backing of very solid and in many cases startling and shocking facts, u ufia .4 w ip 

We therefore find it as our deliberate opinion that the Memorial submit^ to a B. 
the Viceroy by the. citiaen* of Patiala has a great enbrtanoe in it and 

be taken up very seriously by all, be they individuals or a system, if they have a soul 

to swear by. Amritlal V. Thakket 

G. B. Abhyankar 

Amrit-lal T) 8h«th 


is ,er..a.;r.v.5s:;. 

States on whose behalf it speaks. I suggest that the ^of India 

British State whose duty vis a vis the Report is now clear. Will 

take up the matter and hold a judicial enquiry f The enquiry, if held, would demoMtr^ 
In deed more eloquent than words, that the Sovereign Bute 
of what is going on in the 

of many an Indian State, The very fact that the Sovereign Roww. iL^nXe. SflESSa 

are placed before it, will bold an enquiry will to a great eaten* put the Bolen ol todiw 

States to thinking and this cannot but be beneficial in iU eneotei 
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But the question is: will the British Sovereign Power do so ? If It does not, it will 
be “non-co-operating” with the people of Indian States, and the implications and 
dangers of non*oo-operation are too well-known to be impressed on the British Raj, 

The Maharaja of Patiala is reputed to be a sportman. Will be be * Sport * enough 
to ask for an impartial judicial enquiry and thus seek to free his State and person from 
the allegations so openly made by his subjects and established by the Committee of 
Enquiry. 

I trust neither the Government of India nor the Patiala State will treat the Report 
as * non-est' and in that trust and hope I sign the same, 

Lakhmidas Bowjee Tairsee 


Inquiry into Allegations. 

The above report was released to the public and was distributed broadcast 
just when the Chamber of Princes was holding its session at Delhi in February 
1930. It stirred practically the whole of India to its depths. In justice to 
the Maharaja himself as well as to the people whose grievances were venti¬ 
lated through the publication, the Government of India were strongly urged, in 
press and platform, to take immediate steps to make a thorough enquiry into 
the matter and let the world know the results thereof. Indeed, the charges 
against the Maharaja were of such a shocking nature that neither the public 
nor the Power which claims for itself the right of paramountcy in relation 
to the Indian States could pass over them in silence without being accused 
of the gravest neglect of their respective duties. Unfortunately, however, 
the Government chose a different course. They sat idle over the matter 
for days together and were moved to action only when the Maharaja himself 
requested them to accept his own suggestion of an enquiry into the 
allegations through his own nominee. The following letter from Bis Highness 
the Maharaja of Patiala, dated 5th. May 1930, was sent to His Excellency 
the Viceroy 

Patiala’s Request to Viceroy. 

My dear Lord Irwin, 

** Tour Excellency is no doubt aware that for some time past a certain section of the 
Press has carried on a persistent agitation against me, casting a grave reflection on my 
character and honour as a ruler and a man. If 1 refrained from taking any action against 
such newspapers, it was partly because I felt that the wild character of the accusatione 
against me, couched aa they always were in not only intemperate but vulgar language and 
inspired as they were by powerful and unscrupolous enemies, carried their own refutation 
in the eyes of all responsible persons. 

** The position has, howevnr, materially changed since the publication of a pamphlet 
called “An Indictment of Patiala ” over the signatures of certain gentlemen who met at 
a committee under the auspices of the Indian States* Peoples* Conference and conducted 
an inquiry at Lahore and elsewhere in British India wholly “ ex parte ” and practically 
endorsed the comments that had already appeared against me in certain newspapers. 

“ My Government issued a communique in this connection, a copy of which I enclose 
herewith. 

1 have reasons to believe that, emboldened by my long sufferieng silence, they 
have widely circulated this pamphlet both in India and in England. 1 can, therefore no 
longer ignore these accusations, and I owe it to myself that I must voluntarily ask for a 
thorough, searching and independent inquiry Into the allegations against me formulated in 
twelve counts contained in that pamphlet. 

From the moment that this pamphlet was brought to my notice, I have been most 
anxious to vindicate my honour and to take such steps as I may be advised to tak e for the 
nfutation of these charges. I lost no time in ordering a collection of all documentary 
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evidence and its being placed in tbe bands of my legal advisers. The examination^ hovVever^ 
by my legal advisers of tbe volaminoua documentary evidence placed before them has 
naturally taken some time. 

“ I am now in a position to make a definite request to you in writing that you may 
be pleased to order an inquiry into the twelve counts contained in the pamphlet known 
as an * Indictment of Patiala* and to call upon my traducere to establish the charges 
they have made against me and to give me an opportunity of meeting those charges. 

•< Speaking for myself and my Oovernment, we shall be only too willing to give 
every possible assistance to the ofiSioer conducting the inquiry to enable him to arrive at 
tbe truth of tbe matter. Should Your Excellency, in view of all tbe circumstances of the 
cases and the urgency of the matter, decide to entrust the inquiry to the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Punjab States, 1 shall agree to such a course if I am allowed to 
be represented by counsel of my choice. 

“ 1 have no doubt that the other party will also be similarly allowed to be represented 
by counsel of their choice. 1 also desire to say that 1 shall have no objection to the 
inquiry being conducted at such a place and on such a date as may be founded to be 
convenient. I need scarcely say that I am most anxious to avoid unnecessary delay. 

** While I am taking this step, 1 am anxious that neither m the case of the State of 
which I have the honour to be ruler, nor in that of any other Slate, should this be treated 
as a precedent for the future, it is obvious that if a ceriain number of persons combine 
together to besmirch the reputation of a ruler of an Indian State in the hope that their 
action will always be followed by an inquiry, the position of Indian rulers will become 
absolutely intolerable. As it is, Indian Princes have recently become tbe targets of 
attack in a certain section of the Press in British India and their peculiar political and 
constitutional position places them at a dii^advaotage in coping with this evil. 

** I am taking this step only because I feel that neither as tbe rnler of this State 
nor as the oflacial representative of my order can I afford any longer to sit silent against 
the campaign of calumny which, under a powerful influence, has been gathering in volume 
and virulence of late. 

** I therefore trust that Your Excellency may be pleased to draw up the terms of 
reference and give the necessary directions to the inquiring officer for the method and 
procedure to be adopted, of which I trust my accusers and I shall be apprised at an early 
date* 

“ Beleive me, Your’s very sincerely, Bhupendra Singh of Patiala.** 

G o V e I n o r • G e n e r a 1 ’ 8 Order. 

His Excellency the Governor-General was, accordingly, pleased to entrust the Hon’ble 
Mr. J. A. 0. Fiixpatrick, Bar-at.Law, A. G. C., Punjab States, with the making of a full in- 
quirytinto all the chargee contained in tbe recent publication ** An Indictment of Patiala.*' 
He will conduct the inquiry “ in camera ** at such a place and time as may be appointed by 
him and will have full power to fix tbe times of hearing, to adjourn hearings, to adjust 
and arrange the methods of procedure, to settle tbe course which tbe inquiry shall take, 
to call for and to receive or reject evidence, dooumentaiy or other, to hear counsel and 
such persons on behalf of the parties as he may think fit, and generally to guide the 
whole of tbe proceedings of the inquiry as from time to time shall appear to him proper 
for tbe purpose thereof. 

In accordance with this decision, those concerned will be notified by the A. Q. G. 
in the Punjab States of tbe time and place of tbe inquiry and should submit any 
representation direct to him. 

Tbe result of this inTestigation was allowed to eee the light on the 
4th. August 1930 and the GovernmeDt in Booepting it exonerated the Maha* 
raja from all charges levelled against him. The findings of Mr. Fitzpatrick M 
well as the statement of Mr. Amritial D. Sbeth are given in Volume 11 of 
the Begister. 






